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PBEFACE. 


Last  Boubcbixb  has  collected  and  airsoged  these  lett^v 
as  a  memorial  of  a  very  dear  Brother. 

The  home  letters  were  in  general  written  very  hur- 
riedly* under  the  preBsure  of  profeseioiial  businesB,  and 
without  time  to  read  them  over,  and  they  have  been  left 
io  their  original  condition.  This  may  in  some  degree 
detract  from  their  merit  in  the  way  of  composition,  but  it 
preserves  to  them  the  superior  attraction  of  freshnees  and 
natural  expreseion. 

Lady  Bourohier  offers  the  memorial  to  those  personal 
bifsidB  who  have  in  private  or  professional  life  known  and 
valued  Sir  Henry  Godrington;  and  to  others  who,  not 
having  known  him  personally,  may  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  character  so  well  worth  knowing. 

Any  friends  of  Sir  H.  Codrington's  who,  being  un- 
known to  Lady  Bourcbier,  have  not  received  this  memoir, 
will  gratify  her  by  sending  their  request  for  it  to  her 
at  HamptOD  Court  Palace. 
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LETTBBS 

OF 

ADMIRAL  SIR  HENBY  CODEINGTON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Hurt  Jobk  CoDRiHaiON  was  bom  on  October  17,  1808. 
He  wu  the  third  bod  of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  and  Lady 
Codrington.  He  went  to  school  very  early,  and  on  leaving 
the  excellent  private  school  of  Monsieur  Clement,  was  for 
&  diort  time  at  Harrow.  In  1823  the  death  of  his  eldest 
tffother,  Edward  Codrington,  who  was  in  the  navy,  left 
that  profession  open  to  his  choice ;  and  the  option  being 
freely  given  to  him,  his  choice  was  distinctly  made. 

From  Henry  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  Codrington. 

Harrow  :  July  II,  1823, 

Dear  Father, — I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  so  long 

in  suspense  about  my  profession ;  but  I  have  been  con- 

fldering  the  pros  and  cons,  and  now  I  am  determined  to  be 

a  sailor.  .  .  .  Certainly,  there  are  some  disadvantages  to 

my  going  into  the  navy — as  my  being  rather  beyond  the 

)voper  age,  my  not  having  been  at  the  Colle^;e,  my  not 

loiowiiig  Euclid,  trigonometry,  &c.,  and  the  time  that  I 

hiTe  lost ;  but  then,  when  my  time  does  come  you  can  get 

me  made  Ueutenant.     Certainly,  it  is  a  chance  whether 

either  of  us  be  alive  at  the  end  of  six  years ; '  but  who  can 

'  The  writer  lived  ta  become  Admitml  of  the  Fleet  In  1BT6. 
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say  not?  A  sailor's  life  is  a  dangerous,  but  healthy  and 
active  life;  there  are  a  thousaDd  chances  against  one,  but 
what  of  that  ?  We  cannot  die  before  our  time,  and  what- 
ever profession  we  choose  we  must  die.     Youra  ever, 

H.  J.  CODEINGTOB. 

August  1823  H.  CodringtoD  was  entered  8»  a  midship- 
man of  H.M.S-  'Naiad,'  Hon.  Captain  Kobert  Spencer, 
and  thus  he  began  his  naval  career  under  the  best  possible 
auspices  both  as  to  ship,  captain,  and  station ;  for  the 
'  Naiad '  was  destined  to  serve  her  time  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  left  England  for  her  station  the  latter  part  of 
August. 

His  father  had  taken  him  to  Portsmouth,  and  shown 
him  the  dockyard  and  block  machinery,  which  excited  his 
very  great  admiration  and  interest;  and  also  on  board 
several  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  leaving  him  free  inter- 
course with  the  midshipmen  and  youngsters  on  board,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  receiving  general 
impressions  relating  to  his  intended  profession  before  em- 
barking  in  it.  He  thos  heard  from  the  class  of  his  future 
associates  all  they  had  to  say  of  it,  including  many  very 
discouraging  comments  and  statements  of  hardships,  and 
espressions  of  likings  and  dislikings.  But  he  was  not  dis- 
couraged ;  and  his  inclination  towards  the  profession  be- 
came only  more  decided.  And  so  his  fate  was  fixed  by  bis 
own  choice,  and  very  soon  after  he  parted  trom  the  home 
he  loved  so  dearly,  and  embarked  in  a  profession  that  never 
throughout  his  life  lost  its  hold  upon  him,  and  to  which 
his  best  energies  were  unsparingly  devoted, 

The  '  Naiad  '  sailed  from  Portsmouth  August  25  or  26, 
and  his  first  letter  home  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
daily  life  in  a  ship  in  which  the  youngsters  formed  a  special 
subject  of  the  captain's  daily  care. 

'  Naiad,'  Torba; :  September  3,  1823. 

Dear  Mother, —  .  .  .  We  mids  have  no  time  to  spare, 
for  at  half-past  six  we  are  roused  out,  or  lowered ;  then 
we  take  a  trip  to  the  main  crosstrees ;  then  hammocks 
are  piped  up,  and   stowed,  and  covered ;  then  we   must 
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wash,  and  then  we  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock.  Then  per- 
l)aps  we  may  pick  up  ten  minutes.  After  that,  i.e.  at 
Bine,  we  go  to  school  till  eeren  belle,  alias  half-past  eleven ; 
then  the  captain  requires  us  to  be  on  the  quarterdeck  with 
our  sextants  or  quadrants  till  twelve ;  then  we  dine,  and 
then  go  to  school  till  four  o'clock  ;  then  we  go  to  the 
quarterdeck  to  leam  to  splice,  &c.  till  near  five ;  then  we 
have  our  tea  till  nearly  eix ;  then  come  bammockB,  quar- 
ters, Mid  divisions,  &c,,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  have  a 
little  time.  But  observe,  I  have  not  taken  the  watches ; 
namely  .  .  ,  and  so  it  goes  on  in  turn,  there  being  three 
watches.  To-night  it  is  my  first  watch.  The  middle 
watch  is  tiie  worst,  for  it  is  the  very  time  that  one  gene- 
rally sleeps  soundest,  so  you  may  imagine  if  we  ought  not 
to  be  sleepy  enough.  Altogether,  I  like  it  very  much,  but 
you  must  wait  for  my  next  letter  to  have  a  good  account 
of  it  all. 

From  Captain  Spencer  to  Sir  E,  GocbringUm^ 
(Extract.) 

'  Naiad ' ;  December  16, 1823. 
Yonr  boy  pleases  me  and  everybody  else.     He  is  a  very 
clever,  attentive,  steady,  well-disposed  fellow  as  ever  I  met 
with  ;  and  I  have  bad  nothing  to  do  but  praise  him  for  all 
be  has  done  since  his  first  embarkation. 

December  30. 
Your  boy  is  very  well,  and  without  flattery  (which  in 
this  matter  you  need  not  fear)  is  doing  uncommovJ/y  well. 
I  may  say  so,  since  the  first  lieutenant  tells  me  he  finds 
him  in  his  duties  quite  an  oldster,  and  very  intelligent  and 
attentive.  I  like  him  very  much,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  feel  a  love  for  hie  gentle,  amiable  qualities. 

Malta,  H.M.8.  '  Nuod ' :  March  8,  1624. 
Dear  Parents, — The  evening  I  closed   my  last  letter 
we  had  a  slight  touch  of  an  exercise  of  great  guns  and 
"2  Cooojc 
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Email  arms ;  and  what  do  yoa  think  at  P  Why,  at  a  poor 
Algerine  corvette,  which  waa  retunung  fiom  a  successful 
cruise  with  seventeen  or  eighteen  Spanish  prisoners  on 
hoard.  I  believe  I  told  you  in  my  last  of  the  answer  that 
the  Dey  (of  Tunis)  gave  us.  Well,  we  weighed  and  made 
sail  (hrig  in  co.).  We  had  not  quite  got  out  of  tlie 
bay  when  the  said  corvette  was  seen ;  so  we  fired  the  fore- 
castle guo  across  her  bows  with  shot,  when  she  fired  ^;ain 
(without  shot)  to  leeward,  and  hoisted  Algerine  colours. 
So  the  captain  turned  the  hands  up — about  ship— and 
then  we  went  to  quarters.  The  instant  that  we  began  to 
fire,  every  soul  on  board  of  her  turned  tail  and  went  be- 
low, except  the  firtt  and  second  captains  and  the  helma- 
man.  At  first  we  fired  very  wide,  but  afterwards  we 
got  better,  insomuch  tliat  all  her  rigging  wag  completely 
shot  away;  she  was  regularly  riddled.  Then  the  brig: 
boarded  her,  and  we  sent  our  boats  on  board  of  her  and 
brought  off  the  captain  and  the  Spaniards;  the  second 
captain  was  killed.  Having  so  few  on  deck,  they  could 
only  fire  a  few  shota  with  one  gun,  which  they  accompa- 
nied with  their  long  muskets.  Afterwards  we  found  out 
their  muskets  were  English  make.  After  all,  the  captain 
abandoned  her,  and  we  continued  our  course  to  Malta. 

The  corvette  drifted  into  the  bay  again,  and  next 
morning  the  Dey,  who  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
action,  sent  a  white  horse  sumptuotiflly  adorned,  with  a. 
procession  to  conduct  the  Eeis,  i.e.  captain,  whose  name 
was  Reis  Cader,  in  triumph  to  his  presence ;  but  they  were 
sadly  disappointed,  for  the  old  Beis  was  safe  enough  on 
board  of  the  '  Naiad.'  So  be  would  not  let  anyone  go  on 
board  the  corvette,  and  the  consequence  was  that  all  the 
men  who  were  wounded  died,  viz.  fourteen.  This  I  heard 
came  from  the  American  Consul,  who  went  on  board  of 
the  'Kevenge'  shortly  after.  .  .  .  We  went  to  Bona,  and 
got  thei'e  about  9  or  10  a.u.     As  we  came  round  the  point 
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we  were  Sred  at  b;  a  batter;  mounting  aix  or  eight  guns, 
upon  whicb  we  hoisted  our  coloiu^  and  returned  a  few ; 
then  he  ceaaed,  and  we  did  not  aee  another  man  on  the 
battery.  Tbeir  first  shot  came  over  ue,  and  so  did  moxt  of 
tfaem ;  when  we  had  passed  tbat  battery  we  perceived  a 
ship  at  anchor  under  Sardinian  colours,  and  not  &r  from 
bn  there  was  a  fishing-boat ;  so  we  sent  our  cutter  in 
00.  with  the  '  Cambrian's '  to  bring  her  out,  which  they 
did  after  having  bent  their  Bails  (for  they  had  not  a 
sail  bent).  In  coming  out  they  were  continually  fired  at 
b;  the  batteries,  but  without  effect.  As  we  went  into  the 
bay  we  got  within  gunshot  of  some  of  the  batteries  on 
shore,  and  I  never  saw  a  shot  &11  so  near  me  before  as  some 
of  those  did.  One  fell  close  under  our  quarter,  near  enough 
to  dash  the  spray  on  board.  Certainly,  the  hissing  is  not  over 
agreeable  to  one's  ears.  We  could  see  several  shot  coming 
towards  us ;  one  went  close  to  the  mizentop  just  about  the 
gaff;  and  another  close  under  the  forechains ;  many  others 
f^  close  about  us,  but  none  so  near  as  those  three ;  they 
fell  mostly  in  a  line  with  our  quarter,  or  rather  stem .  Shortly 
after,  they  began  the  most  useless  and  extravagant  fire  that 
could  be :  we  were  completely  out  of  range,  and  they  kept 
up  a  continual  fire  at  us  which  went  about  half-way,  while 
we  did  not  return  another  shot,  but  were  laughing  at 
the  expenditure  they  were  making.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
th^  the  brig  was  there  moored  alongside  the  batteries 
within  half  musket  shot,  and  she  occasionally  fired  her 
poppers,  I  suppose  to  show  that  she  bad  them.  I  believe 
at  moet  we  fired  but  six  shot,  but  they  expended  300, 
or  something  very  like  it.  Then  the  '  Cambrian '  and  the 
prize  went  to  Malta  straight,  and  we  called  at  Tunis  and 
passed  a  day  there.  The  ship  was  laden  witJi  com,  &c., 
Algerine  property.  She  is  worth,  so  I  understand,  about 
12,000  or  15,000  dollars;  and  our  former  capture  about 
17,000  poosda  sterling.    This  is  what  I  hear. 

_,,Coot^lc 
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'Kaiad.'  Tonis;  May  30,  1834. 
Dear  Mother, — I  hear  there  is  a  chance  for  letters.  .  .  . 
Since  mj  last  I  have  had  aoother  trip  to  Bona.  .  .  .  We 
had  been  afraid  that  she  (the '  Cambrian ')  was  going  to 
cheat  UB  out  of  our  expedition  (the  cutting  out  or  burning 
of  the  brig  of  Bona).  "When  we  got  near  enough,  that  is, 
so  that  they  could  not  see  us  from  the  shore,  we  took  in 
all  sail  but  foresail  and  spanker,  and  at  night  we  bore  up 
and  set  studding  sails.  ■ .  .  We  went  in  on  a  iine  hazy,  thick 
night.  We  anchored  and  got  all  our  boat«  out,  and 
lowered  the  two  cutters  by  five  bells  in' the  first  watch, 
and  sent  them  away  with  all  sorts  of  combustibles,  which 
we  had  been  preparing  ever  since  we  had  received  our 
orders  (and  I  am  sure  that  if  they  once  caught  fire  they 
would  never  go  out  again),  and  also  their  guns ;  and  away 
they  vieat.  The  Algerines  had  not  seen  us  at  all,  and  (as 
we  afterwards  found  out)  they  had  one  or  two  men  on 
board  the  brig  in  the  daytime  only,  hut  at  night  they 
went  out.  So  our  boats,  with  their  oars  muffled,  pulled  in 
shore  very  quietly,  but  at  first  they  could  not  find  her, 
because  she  lay  so  close  in.  However,  the  barge  and  pin- 
nace found  her  and  set  fire  to  her  abaft,  and  put  a  barrel 
of  powder  in  her  forehold.  They  then  pulled  away  and 
gave  three  cheers.  Soon  after  this  the  Algerines  twigged 
it,  and  commenced  firing ;  buti  however,  not  a  single  shot 
hit  them,  and  afler  our  burning  several  blue  lights  they 
found  their  way  aboard  again,  with  not  a  single  nqao 
kiped,  and  only  a  few  bruisea  occasioned  by  their  eager- 
ness to  get  up  the  brig's  side.  She  was  a  very  large  bri^ 
indeed,  of  sixteen  guns,  and  so  high  out  of  water  that  a 
man  of  six  feet,  standing  in  the  barge,  could  but  just 
touch  the  lower  part  of  her  port?.  I  was  up  all  night,  and 
so  we  were  all.  Some  part  of  the  time  I  was  in  the  main- 
top, looking  out  fur  the  fire.  At  six  bells  in  the  middle 
watch  we  saw  the  brig  on  fire,  and  our  boats  out  of  range 
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burning  a  blue  light,  and  the  town  firing.  I  do  not  re< 
member  the  captain  ever  being  in  such  a  good  humour 
as  when  he  heard  that  do  one  was  hurt.  He  certainly  had 
been  very  anxious,  and  so  indeed  had  we  alL  The  ham- 
mocks were  piped  down  in  broad  daylight  in  the  morning 
watch)  and  I  turned  in  well  content  with  the  expedition. 
Xext  morning  the  '  Naiad '  looked  so  knowing  at  single 
anchor,  out  of  reach  of  shells  and  everything,  our  boats 
alongside,  and  the  tvig  burning.  So  they  began  firing  at 
tu  .whilst  we  were  laughing  at  them ;  but  after  firing 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  &om  every  place  where  they 
had  a  gun  mounted,  they  gave  it  over  as  a  bad  job.  At 
first  the  brig  did  not  bum  very  well,  because  it  was  mostly 
below,  but  afterwards  it  blazed  up  furiously,  and  the  pow- 
der catching  fire  blew  most  part  of  her  bows  out,  and 
formed  a  beautiful  column  of  fire.  Her  masts  and  rigging 
next  caught  fire;  and  the  rigging  on  fire  and  swinging 
about  looked  like  so  many  ladders  of  fire.  Soon  after  (in 
broad  daylight)  she  sunk,  and  nothing  but  her  mainmasts 
bead  remained  above  the  water,  which  soon  after  disap- 
peared, and  *  Briggy  was  no  more  I '  The  first  shots  that 
they  fired  were  slap  into  the  brig,  but  then  our  men  were 
quite  out  of  the  way.  I  wonder  what  they  thought  of  us 
in  the  morning  witb  our  ensign  up,  looking  so  saucy,  and 
when  we  got  in  our  boats  and  weighed.  .  .  .  The  captain 
sent  a  message  to  a  Sardinian  bombard  that  was  lying 
there,  to  say  that  if  she  did  not  come  out  instantly  be 
wonld  send  a  couple  of  boys  in  a  boat  and  bum  her.  He 
said  the  same  to  the  coral  fishermen,  and  next  day  out 
they  came,  between  forty  and  fifty  in  number. 

From  Captain  fencer  to  Sir  E.  Cod/rington. 

•  Nftlad,'  off  Atglen :  Jnlj  16,  1S24. 
.  t  .  He  has  had  the  rare  advantage  in  these  times  of 
seeiug  a  ship  thoroughly  prepared  for  battle  during  six 
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months,  and  oocasionally  engaged,  though  never  hotly  yet ; 
however,  the  seeing  boats  fitted  for  burning  on  one  occa- 
sion, and  being  in  them  on  another  cannonading  the  town 
at  night,  a  few  round  shot  splaahing  about  them,  &c.,  I 
need  not  tell  you  are  good  things.  ...  I  hope  yon  will 
be  satisfied  with  him  in  all  points  when  you  see  him  and 
renew  your  acquaintance  with  him,  for  otherwise  we  shall 
disagree,  as  I  find  Tiotking  whateuer  to  wish  (Utered  in 
Aim.  The  officer  of  bis  watch  (tJie  best  in  my  ship,  by  the 
way,  in  whom  I  have  implicit  reliance)  says  he  should  feel 
his  loss  very  mnch  in  his  watch ;  and  on  an  occasion  of  a 
meditated  change,  begged  to  keep  him,  and  this  without 
my  having  ever  said  anything  to  him  about  the  interest 
and  the  aCTection  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  him,  or,  what 
you  must  allow  me  to  say  weighs  very  much  with  me,  the 
respect  I  cannot  but  have  for  the  father  or  mother,  or 
both,  who  have  brought  up  a  boy  so  admirably*  I  am  not, 
as  you  know,  given  to  what  in  a  mid's  berth  of  former 
days  we  used  to  call  flummery,  but  yon  best  know  to  whom 
the  credit  is  due  of  watching  this  boy  as  he  must  have 
been  watched,  to  be  what  he  is.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  say  I  have  in  this  ship  some  few  to  be  compared  to  him 
in  point  of  disposition  and  heart,  bat  none  for  general 
knowledge. 

H.M.8. '  Nuad,'  Uissolnnglii :  Apifl  B,  1826. 
Dear  Jane, — To-day  is  the  grand  festival  of  the  Cor- 
fouotea,  or  the  procession  of  St.  Spero  or  Sperodione.  You 
must  know  that  this  saint  was  a  man  under  sentence  of 
death  for  some  crime  when  he  was  a  pagan,  and  in  prison 
herepented,  and  (God  knows  how!)  beea7n»  a  aaint.  I 
believe  he  was  hung ;  but,  however,  they  carry  his  mummy 
head  about  in  a  very  rich  case  studded  with  jewels,  and  a 
canopy  over  it.  The  bishop  heads  the  procession ;  they 
stop  in  several  places  to  pray.  They  went  one  time  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  ramparts,  where  they  prayed  for 
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the  island,  and  then  vent  to  the  seashore  and  prayed  for 
it,  and  then  for  the  citadel.  Now,  six  Quds  had  to  go  in 
foil  oniform ;  1  me  one,  and  as  the  captain  had  Baid  we 
miut  wear  bootfi,  1  did  so  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
Now,  fencj  walking  in  that  said  procession  very  much 
against  my  will,  with  my  hat  off  in  a  broiling  sun,  with  a 
wax  candle  as  long  as  my  1^  in-my  fist  I  I  never  went 
mch  a  roundahout  way  before,  and  hope  I  shall  never  have 
to  walk  after  that  old  bone  again,  for  they  only  showed 
bis  head.  The  people  ashore  here  have  the  utmost  faith 
in  him — they  are  most  stupidly  superstitious.  The 
other  day  this  savni  wetU  to  PiUraa,  so  they  say,  and  the 
pnxrf  of  this  is  very  good :  the  priests  showed  his  empty 
coffin  one  morning,  and  said  tbey  had  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing he  was  gone  to  Patras ;  and  next  day  they  showed  a 
pair  of  dirty  shoes  with  salt-water  marks  on  them,  and 
said  the  saint  had  dirtied  them  in  his  journey  over  sea  and 
land.  In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  some  more  miracles  of 
this  saint. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

H.  J.  C. 
H.lt.S. '  ViiaA,'  SagoU  dl  Bonnuift :  J11I7  19, 183S. 
Dear  Mother, —  .  .  .  We  fell  in  with  the  *  Cambrian ' 
off  Milo.  There  we  took  in  two  pilots,  and  off  we  both 
weat  to  Napoli  di  Bomania,  which  we  heard  was  besieged, 
or  about  to  be  so,  by  the  Egyptian  army.  When  we  came 
there  we  heard  that  the  Egyptians  had  retired  from  the 
town  to  Argoa,  and  from  thence  to  Tripolitea,  after  having 
tried  to  get  possession  of  the  corn  mills  which  are  at  the 
(^iposite  side  of  the  gulf.  But  they  were  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  with  a  slight  lose,  chiefly  by  the  Greek  mysticos  or 
gunboats  hauling  close  in  and  firing.  We  have  heard  several 
contradictory  reports  of  them  since,  uid  I  believe  they 
have  again  been  defeated  by  Colocotroni,  with  scone  loss ; 
bat  one  can't  be  sure  of  it.    WeU,  after  being  there  a  few 
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dnys,  we  ('  Naiad ')  went  again  to  Hydra,  where  the  Greeks 
had  massacred  the  Turks.  The  cause  was  thia.  There 
was  a  Turkish  boy  on  board  a  Greek  Hjdriot  brig  who  waa 
rather  ill-used ;  so  he  went  down  below  and  set  fire  to  her 
magazine.  She  Hew  up.  One  or  two  Greeks  survived  to 
tell  tbe  story  at  Hydra,  whereupon  the.  relations,  both  male 
and  female,  of  the  dead  sailors  got  together,  raised  a  mob, 
broke  open  prisons,  &c.,  and  murdered  every  Turk  or 
Egyptian  they  could  find — I  believe  about  a  hundred.  A 
few  fled  to  the  mountains,  some  hid  themselves  in  privato 
houses,  wells,  &c. ;  two  were  three  days  in  a  well  continu- 
ally night  and  day,  so  they  say  (Credat  JudcBus  Apdla)  I 
Well,  we  got  off  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  poor  devils 
who  had  hid  themselves,  and  after  giving  them  a  clean 
shirt  each  and  making  them  soak  their  own  clothes  over- 
board, we  stowed  them  in  the  launch  with  a  spare  main- 
topmast  staysail  to  sleep  in,  and  steeped  their  clothes 
afterwards  in  boiling  water,  then  dried  and  returned  them. 
We  landed  them  all  at  Smyrna  except  thoee  who  are 
aboard  now  to  be  exchanged  for  a  Greek  woman  of  Mitj- 
lene.   .   .   . 

I  have  to  tell  you  of  sundry  accidents  that  have  be&tten 
me  of  late — I  have  got  into  a  run  of  ill-luck  now.  When 
I  was  ashore  at  Garden  Bay,  shooting,  I  came  to  a  well, 
and  was  leaning  over  it  in  the  act  of  drawing  water,  when 
now — what  ? — my  powder-horn,  three  parts  full,  fell  out  of 
my  pocket  into  the  well  I  Well,  I  hope  it  found  Truth  at 
the  bottom.  Next,  beating  in  for  Cape  Colonna,  I  waa 
leaning  over  the  quarterdeck  hammock- netting,  when  my 
watch-ribbon  caught  the  brass  pin  for  the  hammock-clotii. 
I  leaned  back,  my  watch  was  thereby  hauled  out  of  my 
pocket :  it  fell  on  to  the  sill  of  the  port,  then  on  to  the 
quarter  galley,  then — ovsrioarrf  I  I  stared,  but '  that  like 
other  things  had  passed  away.'  As  it  fell  it  opened,  and 
I  8aw  for  the  last  time  on  its  face  what  o'clock  it  v 
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quarter  to  four  p.k.  I  never  regretted  anytbiag  so  much 
as  my  little  watch,  for  I  had  had  it  about  seven  yeaiB,  and 
it  had  gone  through  the  family.  It  was  such  a  handy 
small  thing,  and  went  so  well.  Do  you  remember,  mother, 
giTing  it  to  me  at  school?  Who  would  have  thought 
then  that  it  was  to  sink  near  Cape  Colonna,  the  scene  of 
'  The  Shipwreck'?  Well,  that  was  not  enough.  We 
went  next  day  to  Fort  IVIandra,  and  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day I  went  on  shore  for  a  tramp ;  there  were  a  good  many 
of  us  altogether.  I  took  the  precaution  to  fill  my  jacket- 
pockets  with  biscuit,  and  I  took  a  light  linen  jacket  on 
diore  with  me  besides,  to  put  on  when  I  had  landed,  as  it 
was  rather  warm.  I  happened  to  have  on  my  best  jacket 
when  I  went  on  shore,  as  I  had  no  time  to  change;  so 
when  I  got  on  shore  I  shoved  it  nnder  a  bush  near  the 
beach  (taking  cross  bearings).  I  intended  to  come  down 
to  eat  my  biscuit  about  seven  p.h.,  but  Mr.  Dilke  meeting 
me  called  me  to  his  party,  and  we  shot  together  till  dusk, 
and  then  came  down  to  the  beach.  I  looked  for  my 
jacket,  but  either  it  was  gone  or  I  could  not  find  the  bush. 
Certain  it  is  I  lost  my  jacket  and  one  charger,  as  the  ship 
suled  at  four  a.u.  nest  morning.  Since  that,  in  going 
out  shootiug,  I  have  successively  lost  my  remaining 
charger  (in  a  bag  of  your  making)  and  a  handkerchief.  I 
am  sure  you  will  say  it  is  carelessness,  but  I  really  don't 
think  so,  .  .  . 

This  Defoe-like  letter  gave  much  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment in  the  home  circle  to  which  it  was  addressed,  espe- 
cially the  last  communication  of  the  treasured  watch 
blling  into  the  sea  {quarter  to  four  p.m.  I),  with  the  vexed 
young  owner  hanging  over  the  side  to  note  its  hour  of 
paitingi 

•  HaJad,'  off  UisaoloDghi :  HarcL  IT,  1826. 

Dear  Mother, — Tbe  day  after  I  wrote  last  we  sailed 
for  Zante  and  then  to   Missolunghi,  where  we   saw  the 
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Tarkish  fleet  at  anchor,  and  their  gunboats,  to  the  number 
of  seven  or  eig;ht,  were  attacking  a  little  fort  which  com- 
mands one  of  the  entraoceB  to  the  lake,  as  it  is  called, 
before  Misaolunghi.  There  were  only  three  small  guns  in 
this  fort,  but  they  kept  up  a  tolerably  smart  6re  on  both 
sides.  All  the  Turkish  boats  had  large  red  flags  up,  and 
the  fort  had  two  Greek  jacks  (blue  with  a  white  cross). 
Id  the  background  was  the  town — a  miserable,  small-look- 
ing, dirty  place,  very  unlike  what  one  would  expect  the 
capital  of  Weatem  Greece  j  and  behind  it  the  camp  ex- 
tended a  long  way  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  looking 
nearly  twice  as  big  as  the  town.  Missolunghi  is  only 
strong  by  nature,  but  not  at  all  by  art.  The  only  way  to 
get  at  it  by  land  ia  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  except 
there  it  is  everywhere  surrounded  by  marshes  impassable, 
or  by  the  sea  ciliae  lake.  The  Tarkish  camp  is,  I  believe, 
just  out  of  range,  but  the  advanced  lines  on  both  sides  are 
very  close.  I  believe  there  is  a  ditch,  and  the  wall  ia 
about  twelve  feet  high  outside,  and  inside  not  near  as  high. 
Towards  the  sea  there  are  no  defences  whatever  that  I 
could  see  from  the  ship,  but  the  water  in  the  lake  is  bo 
very  shallow  that  our  cutter  could  only  get  up  by  the 
crew  hauling  her  up  through  the  mud,  and  then  they 
were  obliged  to  use  the  gangboard.  Well,  the  firing  at 
the  little  fort  increased,  and  a  shell  falling  in  it  blew  np 
their  magazine,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  many. 
This  happened  before  sunset.  After  dark  the  remainder^ 
forty  out  of  four  hundred,  made  their  escape,  finding  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  fort  against  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  Turks.  This  fort  is  well  oat  of  gunshot  of  the  town. 
Nest  morning  we  got  to  Patras,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  where  the  Captain  Pasha  was  at  anchor  with  the 
rest  of  his  fleet,  thirteen  frigates,  &c. ;  and  then  we  went 
to  Cape  Coconero  (opposite  Patras),  where  the  Captain 
went  on  shore  to  Ibrahim  Pasha's  camp.     When  he  came 
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aboard  we  went  to  Cepbalonia;  and  oezt  moroing  Sir 
Frederick  Adam  came  aboard,  and  away  we  went  to  MisBo- 
limgbi  again.  As  we  were  beating  up  we  heard  a  royal 
salute  at  Fatras,  then  those  shipe  off  Missolunghi  b^an, 
and  we  thought  that  the  town  had  surrendered ;  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  for  the  taking  of  a  little  town  near 
Missolunghi,  garrisoned  by  600  Qreeks,  against  which 
they  sent  6,000  Turks.  All  the  G-reeks  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  from  whence  they  came  down  afterwards  and 
harassed  the  Turks.  That  night,  while  we  were  at  anchor 
io  the  Brst  watch,  a  six-oared  boat  came  off  to  us  from 
the  town.  They  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Turkish 
guard-boats  by  hauling  their  boat  over  mud  banks,  &c., 
and  they  told  as  they  had  only  ten  days'  provisions,  but 
plenty  of  powder  and  shot.  They  got  several  gallons  of 
nun,  a  bag  of  bread,  and  a  great  deal  of  cold  meat  for 
themselves,  from  the  captain.  They  got  back  undiscovered. 
lately  the  town  has  been  harder  pressed  than  ever ;  during 
the  day  they  fire  very  little,  but  tbey  h^n  about  six  F.ii., 
and  Uaze  away  with  very  little  internussion  most  part  of 
the  night.  The  Turks  made  an  attack  the  other  night, 
undffl'  the  cover  of  a  terrible  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  but 
without  success,  though  there  was  some  very  severe  firing. 
The  Greeks  on  Sunday  made  a  sortie  and  killed  500  Turks. 
It  is  said  that  the  Greek  fieet  is  coming  with  4,000  men 
and  provisions  to  relieve  the  town ;  but  I'm  afraid  they 
wili  be  too  late,  for  now  they  have  brought  all  the  Turkish 
gunboats  (about  fifty  or  upwards)  to  play  upcxi  the  town 
from  the  lake ;  and  to-night,  while  we  were  getting  under 
way,  the  Turks  began  on  all  sides  on  this  ill-fated  town, 
aad  really  I  think  a  few  days  will  put  it  in  their  hands. 
The  Greeks  said  that  if  It  had  not  been  for  tbe  women  and 
cluldr^i  they  would  cut  their  way  out  through  the  Turks 
when  their  provisions  were  expended,  but  they  don't  like 
to  leave  them. 

U.e.l.z^d:..G00t^lc 
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I  believe  we  are  going  back  to  Corfu  now.  We  are  all 
very  anxious  about  the  town,  for  I  really  think  it  must 
inevitably  fall  unless  this  G-reek  fleet  comes. 

Corfu :  March  SI. 

As  to  Missolunghi,  I  believe  by  this  time  it  must 
have  &lleD.  I  have  just  heard  that  the  Greek  cause  is 
in  a  bad  way,  for  they  are  ail  fallen  out.  Colocotooni 
had  set  up  an  opposition  government  at  Salamis,  and 
has  2,000  men  there.  The  Greek  fleet  is  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  and  will  not  go  to  sea.  Old  Admiral  Miaulis 
has  retired  to  Milo  in  disgust  with  these  blackguards,  and 
Captain  Hamilton  has  written  to  Mavrocordato  to  say  that 
every  Greek  vessel  he  finds  at  sea  unchartered  properly  be 
will  make  prize  of;  and  he  says  he  wants  more  force  in 
the  Archipelago.  In  feet,  I  am  quite  disgusted  with  both 
aides,  and  shall  be  glad  when  we  leave  this  scene  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed,  tyrants  aud  rogues. 

Yours, 

J.  H,  CODRIHQTON. 

I  am  now  six  feet  in  height  and  156  pounds  in  weight. 

April  9. 

Yesterday  the  steamboat  came  in  from  Zante,  and 
we  heard  that  the  Greeks  at  Missolunghi  were  getting 
on  very  well,  for  some  Zante  boats  landed  provisions 
at  Petala,  and  the  Greeks  got  them  all  in  one  night 
into  the  town.  Another  time,  perceiving  that  there  was 
a  great  fire  in  the  Turkish  camp,  they  made  a  sally  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage.  They  say  Gaura  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  Turks  with  his  Athenian  troops.  Now,  I  cannot 
say  this  is  true  or  false ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  Ml<)80- 
liinghi  has  not  yet  fallen. 

Corfu:  Mays,  1826. 
I    have   heard   such  very  contradictory  reports   from 
Missolunghi,  that  I  don't  believe  any  of  them.    It  fell  (m 
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Sunday,  April  23,  from  famine.  The  first  account  we  got 
of  it  was,  that  having  lived  eeventeen  days  on  weeds  and 
the  carcases  of  horeee,  dogs,  and  cats  (there  being  no  pro- 
visions), they  passed  four  days  more  without  anything, 
and  then  made  a  sortie;  they  got  ready  four  diviBions, 
each  400  men — women  and  children  in  the  centre — but 
one  division  went  to  the  attack  of  a  Turkish  battery  and 
were  nearly  cut  to  pieces ;  a  hundred  darted  through  the 
Turkish  lines  and  the  cavalry  pursued  them ;  but  they  know 
nothing  about  them.  The  other  divisioos  retreated :  that 
was  on  Saturday  in  the  night.  The  Turks  made  an  assault 
from  the  battery  (I^a  Terribile)  and  entered  the  town, 
setting  &re  to  the  houses,  and  killing  women  and  children 
and  everything.  The  G-reeks,  after  fighting  the  batteries, 
retreated  to  the  armed  houses  and  mills ;  and  those  in  the 
mills  fought  till  Sunday  morning,  and  then  finding  them- 
selves likely  to  be  taken  prisoners,  they  blew  themselves 
up ;  but  it  is  said  '  the  invalids,  women  and  children,  got 
together  in  one  place  and  fought  for  two  hours,  and  they 
also  blew  themselves  up.'  ,  Credat  Judceua  ApeUa. 

The  next  account  we  heard  was  something  like  the 
first  as  to  eating ;  but  that  the  General,  Zavellos,  a  fine 
young  man,  had  escaped  with  600  men ;  that  the  womided, 
children,  and  the  rest  were  blown  np  with  the  Turks  in 
the  town  as  follows.  When  the  Turks  made  the  assault 
they  got  in  one  side  while  these  600  got  out  the  other. 
When  the  other  Greeks  found  it  was  all  over  they  blew 
the  town  up — Turks,  Crreeks,  and  all ;  and  just  before  that 
happened  these  600  got  away  by  cutting  their  way  through 
the  Turks,  but  no  account  has  been  heard  of  them  yet. 
This  came  by  a  G-reek  who  had  been  hove  into  the  lake  en 
dead.  You  must  make  what  you  can  of  it,  for  I  don't 
understand  it.  .  .  ,  The  Turks  say  they  have  taken  the 
garrison  prisoners,  but  I  am  sure  that  is  false,  for  I  heard 
another  account,  that  they  allowed  they  had  not  taken  one 
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prisoner  the  whole  ai^e.  Judge  which  is  most  likely.  I 
hope  the  G-eneral  has  eecaped,  for  the  night  that  the  Turks 
made  that  grand  attack  with  their  gunboats  (the  night  we 
left  it)  he  with  500  more  went  out  on  a  sandf-hank  and 
killed  6,000  of  the  Turks.  You  may  believe  that  t^  you 
like.  .  .  .  This  place  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  Oenoa  for 
people  coming  aboard  to  see  the  ship ;  and  what  do  jou 
think?  one  old  fellow,  whom  I  had  shown  round  and 
spoken  my  best  French  to,  just  as  I  was  helping  his  female 
relations  down  the  accommodation  ladder,  actually  offered 
me  a  piece  of  money  equivalent  to  Sd.  I  Now  only  tbink 
of  that.  I  am  not  much  given  to  staring,  but  really  that 
was  enough  to  make  anyone  stare — so  1  did.  But  stdll  I 
could  hardly  make  him  believe  that  English  officers  nerer 
took  money  for  showing  civility  to  anybody.  Since  that 
I  have  not  shown  anybody  round,  nor  will  I  as  yet ;  for  I 
shall  not  digest  that  for  some  time. 

The  'Naiad's*  time  of  commission  was  completed  thia 
year,  and  she  was  ordered  home  to  be  paid  off. 

JVom  Captain  Spencer  to  Sir  E.  Codrington. 

■Haiad'ataM:  5ept«mbeTS0, 1826. 
.  .  .  Next  comes  what  you  care  about  much  more — 
Henry.  He  has  grown  so  prodigiously,  that  some  strength 
must  have  been  wasted  that  way.  Hitherto  he  has  escaped 
other  dangers  as  to  health,  wherever  he  has  been,  and  God 
send  it  may  be  still  the  case  at  Portsmouth.  He  i^  come 
home  taller  than  ever ;  not  better,  for  that  was  impossible, 
but  as  good  in  all  ways  as  all  my  former  letters  have 
described  him ;  and  after  mature  and  cool  reSection  I  can 
honestly  say  that  no  one  part  of  his  conduct  has  ever  given 
me  cause  to  wish  a  single  word  of  praise  unsaid.  He  is, 
1  think,  what  any  parents  might  wish  a  son. 
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From  H.  J.  C.  to  Lady  G. 

H.M.8.  'Naiad,'  Uotberbauk:  September  27,  1826. 
Dear  Mother, — Hero  we  are  at  last,  safely  arrived  in 
eld  England  after  oar  three  jears'  abeence,  and  I  leave  you 
to  foocy  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  paying  off  the  old  Bhip.  .  .  . 
My  head  is  quite  giddy  with  joy  and  the  huny  of  business, 
bot  I  hope  in  a  few  days  to  be  in  our  own  family  circle, 
answering  all  questions  and  asking  twice  as  many.  ...  I 
have  just  heard  of  father's  appointmeat. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

U.  J.  CoDRtnaTOH. 

Frojn  Captain  Spencer,  in  <m»wer  to  a  letter  from 
Sir  E.G. 

Altboip:  Ootober  IS,  IS26. 
.  .  .  The  plain  truth  is,  that  when  one  has  had  so  many 
of  all  sorts  to  look  after  as  I  have,  a  fellow  like  him  is 
lefreshment  and  happiness  and  all  that  is  pleasant,  instead 
of  being  any  trouble. 

Captain,  Spencer'a  Certificate. 

October  9, 1836. 
Mr.  Codrington  served  with  me  for  three  years  in 
the  *  Naiad'  as  vol.  and  mid.,  and  went  to  sea  first  in 
that  ship;  and  I  think  it  but  my  duty  to  declare  that 
out  of  the  great  number  of  youngsters  I  have  had  to 
look  aft«r,  I  never  had  one  who  gave  me  less  anxiety  and 
trouble.  He  is  all  that  I  could  wish  him,  and  from  bis 
fbndiMflB  for  bis  profession,  intelligence,  and  attention,  t 
strongly  recommend  him,  and  fully  believe  that  he  will 
(nm  oat  an  excellent  officer. 

B.  C.  Spknckr, 
Captain  a/the  'Jfatad.' 

When  the  'Naiad' returned  to  England  in  October  1826* 
c 
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Sir  Edward  Codrington  vas  just  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  nhen  he  hoisted  his  Bag 
in  the  *Asia'  his  son  Henry  was  entered  in  the  ship  and 
went  out  with  him,  doing  duty  aa  signal  midshipman.  He 
was  then  just  eighteen.  Sir  E.  Codrington  sailed  from 
England  on  February  1,  taking  Lady  Codrington  and  his 
family  out  with  him  to  Malta. 

From  H.  J.  Codrington  to  hia  aider  Ja/ne. 

'  H.M.S.  'Aflia,'  NaTuui  Hartmai';  Saptember  36,  1837. 
Dear  Jane, — Yesterday  the  'Asia'  and  'Philomel,' 
with  the  'Sirfine'  (French  Admiral),  anchored  in  here  to 
commuoicate  with  Ibrahim  Paeha.  The  entrance  at  the 
south  end  is  narrow  enough  to  render  working  inconve- 
nient for  a  large  sMp ;  but  the  water  there  is  deep  and 
the  bottom  clear.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  long  rocky 
island  (Sphacteria)  running  along  the  coast  in  a  bight  just 
to  the  north  of  Modon.  The  island  itaelf  eeema  quite  un- 
prodoetive,  and,  except  a  Turkish  guard,  there  is  nobody 
on  it.  The  entrance  to  the  southward  is  very  fine,  though 
not  so  striking  as  many  others.  The  northern  entrance,  I 
hear,  is  too  narrow  and  shallow  for  anything  larger  than 
brigs  or  boats.  The  harbour  is  large,  and  I  think  very 
commodious ;  but  I'll  tell  you  more  about  it  by-and-by. 
At  present  it  is  full  of  Turks,  large  and  small.  Well, 
this  morning  we  went  on  shore  to  visit  Ibrahim.     The 

'  Admiral  De  Bigny  bad  ftncbored  In  Navarin,  and  had  a  personal 
iDterview  with  Ibrahim  on  the  33rd.  On  the  arrangemeDt  heing  made 
that  Sir  E.  Codrington  should  enter  the  harbour  also  for  a  joint  inter- 
view with  Ibrahim,  Admiral  De  Bigny  came  out,  joined  the  English 
Admiral,  and  the?  both  entered  the  harbour  t<^ether  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Turkish  portion  of  the  expedition,  then  outside,  was  permitted 
\>j  the  Admirals  also  to  re-enter  the  harbour. 

A  full  ocooQUt  of  the  Battle  of  Navarin,  with  the  drcninstances 
leading  to  it,  and  the  results  arising  from  it,  will  be  foand  in  the 
Mtnoir  of  Adnir^  Sir  Hdieard  Gfinngton,  published  b;  Measis. 
Longman. 
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part;  were  as  follows :  English — Admiral,  Captain  C, 
Lieut.  Dilke,  Colonel  Ciadock,  Mr.  T)yeT,  and  myself. 
French — Admiral  De  Rigny,  his  captaia,  a  secretary  of 
legation,  and  a  captain  of  a  schooner.  Lord  Ingestrie 
went  with  us  also.  We  pulled  on  shore  and  landed  just 
underneath  his  tent,  which,  with  several  others  belonging 
to  people  of  consequence,  *a8  pitched  on  the  top  of  a 
little  liwQk  rising  from  the  beach  to  tiie  northward  of  the 
town.  His  tent  or  tents — for  it  was  a  continuation  of 
them — was  green.  Though  the  place  was  pretty  level, 
they  had  collected  a  great  number  of  large  stones,  which 
they  stowed  as  close  to  each  other  as  possible  on  the 
groimd  through  these  two  tents  which  opened  into  one. , 
Over  these  stones  in  the  inner  tent,  a  sort  of  rough  plat- 
form was  made  by  laying  boards  on  them ;  and  on  Uiese 
boards  was  the  Pasha's  sofa,  with  its  embroidered  velvet 
cushions  and  a  mattress  with  gold  fringes.  Under  the 
inner  tent,  and  just  over  this  so&,  was  a  sort  of  small 
pavilion  or  tent,  the  strings  of  which  interfered  very  much 
with  ray  cocked  hat.  Around  the  sofa  and  on  the  platform 
were  ranged  armchairs.  As  we  came  into  the  tent  he 
bowed,  but  did  not  rise  off  the  sofa.  Father  came  to  on 
the  said  sofa  close  alongside  him,  and  the  French  Admiral 
brought  up  also  on  the  sola  under  father's  lee.  We  were 
ranged  rotmd  in  their  front  rather  on  the  right ;  and  on 
t^e  left  and  behind  him  were  ranged  his  ofBcera,  pashas, 
beys,  &c,  and  attendants.  They  first  began  with  the  cere- 
mony of  introduction,  which,  as  there  were  a  good  nufriber 
of  us  on  each  side,  was  proportionably  long.  At  length, 
however,  I  got  settled,  and  began  to  look  around  me  ^ain ; 
this  tent  also  was  open,  and  from  his  sofa  he  looked  down 
over  the  whole  harbour,  and  really  the  sight  was  beautiful, 
covered  as  it  was  by  the  ships  and  boats  of  all  sorts  con- 
tinually passing  to  and  fro.     His  tent  was   outside  the 
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walla  of  Navarin ;  and  indeed,  what  force  he  had  with  him 
appeared  to  be  outside  of  the  town.  Altogether,  I  thought 
he  had  chosen  the  coolest  and  most  ooDvenient  jdaoe  to 
pitch  hiB  tent  on  that  could  be  found.  But  to  return 
tkUker.  He  is  a  man  of  about  forty  years  old,  not  at  all 
good-looking,  but  with  heavy  features  rery  much  marked 
with  the  small-pox,  and  as  fat  as  a  porpoise.  Though  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  bis  height  (as  he  was  on  his 
sofa  lying  down  or  sitting  the  whole  time)  I  should  not 
think  him  mote  than  5  feet  7  inches.  He  was  for  a 
pasha  plainly  dressed,  I  think ;  particularly  as  his  followers 
and  officers  were  covered  with  gold  and  embroidery ;  and 
for  a  Turk  I  tliink  his  manners  were  very  good  indeed. 
The  conversation  first  began  about  the  weather  and  such 
commonplace  things,  for  I  learnt  (&om  tbe  interpreter) 
he  does  not  talk  of  business  till  after  ooffee.  A  short  time 
after  we  were  seated,  the  pasha  took  his  'gem-adorned 
chibouque*  and  father  and  De  Rigny  also  had  each  one, 
and  I  never  saw  such  beautiful  ones  before.  The  month- 
pieces  were  of  course  of  the  purest  and  largest  amber,  and 
the  upper  and  lower  parte  of  the  stem  were  studded  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  The  stem  itself  was 
at  least  ten  feet  long.  Then  they  brought  in  a  small  cup 
of  coffee  for  each  of  us,  and,  what  I  believe  is  a  great 
favour,  it  was  eweetmed.  Ilie  cups  were  of  china,  and 
about  the  size  of  three  thimbles.  They  had  no  handles ; 
but  as  the  Turks  take  their  coffee  very  hot,  they  place 
these  said  cupe  iu  a  sort  of  filigree  stand  of  silver  or  gold, 
which  is  very  necessary,  as  from  tbe  heat  of  the  coffee  it 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  handle  them.  These 
being  removed  with  great  caution  by  tlie  attendants, 
business  was  entered  upon  before  everybody,  bo  that  hw 
officers  might  also  understand  the  whole.  It  was  carried  on 
through  an  interpreter,  who  continued  standing  the  whole 
time.    Father  spoke  most — I  should  aay,  nearly  all ;  and  it 
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was  b;  the  interpreter  tmnslated  from  bis  French  or 
English  into  Turkiab.  I  cannot  tell  ;ou  ail  they  talked 
about,  for  I  can't  remember  it ;  bat  I  was  very  miicb  iDter- 
ested  in  it  the  whole  time.  At  length  the;  settled  that  he 
should  not  proceed  in  the  war  any  further  till  he  had  re- 
ceived fresh  instructions  from  Constantinople,  in  answer  to 
the  representations  which  be  was  gcnng  to  send  thitJier  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  impoesibility  of  his  moving 
any  way  without  being  sunk  by  our  fleet.  This  will  take 
about  twenty  days,  which  time  I  believe  we  are  to  take 
advantage  of  by  sending  the  '  Genoa '  and  *  Albion '  to 
re&t  at  Malta.  Z  must  say  I  was  very  much  surprised  by 
the  clearness  and  ability  with  which  fether's  arguments 
were  curied  on,  and  tbe  good  sense  which  Ibrahim 
showed.  On  his  being  told  that  in  the  event  of  his 
attempting  to  come  out  we  must  drive  him  into  the 
haibomr  again,  and  if  he  resisted,  sink  htm,  he  said  that, 
like  us,  he  was  nnder  positive  orders,  which  as  a  subject 
of  the  Porte,  he  must  execute,  though  in  the  attempt  he 
were  certain  of  destruction ;  and  that  a  few  years  would 
nob  make  much  difference  in  hia  life  now.  Father 
answered  that,  as  the  two  parties  had  such  positive  orders 
(which  evidently  could  not  both  be  complied  with)  the 
execution  of  tiiem  would  depend  on  the  relative  force 
of  the  two  parties,  for  whichever  would  prove  strongest 
must  necessarily  in  honour  enforce  their  orders;  and  he 
added  that  without  doubt  we  were  at  present  the  Btrongest, 
and  would,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Busxians  (who  were  hourly 
expected)  be  much  stronger.  In  fact,  after  some  more 
such  palaver  the  business  was  arranged.  Ibrahim  gave  in 
to  reason,  at  dowly  oe  a  Turk  among  Tv/rka  could.  He 
rallied  seva^  times  and  once  said,  as  a  dsmier  effort, 
'  Nous  n'avons  d'autre  marchandise  abord  de  nos  vaisseauz 
que  les  balles,  et  la  poudre  &  canon ; '  which  little  M.  De 
Bignj  quickly  answered  by  *  Et  nous  les  avons  aussi ;  and 
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'    we  can  excfaange  some   with   you,   aod  give  you  good 
weight  too ! ' 

This,  with  &  little  humbng  about  their  r^^t  at  having 
to  destroy,  without  reason,  so  many  hrave  men  (pointing 
to  the  Turkish  officers),  backed  by  a  little  quiet  flattery  to 
soften  their  wounded  pride,  opened  their  eyes  to  convic- 
tion. Ibrahim  found  that,  however  decided  he  might  show 
himself^  the  admirals  could  not,  and  would  not,  swervo 
from  their  instructions,  extract*  from  which  were  before 
everybody  read  to  him  and  translated.  When  they  had 
finished  business,  he  with  a  smile  said  that  though  they 
had  transacted  all  the  matters  of  service,  &c.,  yet  he 
requested  them  to  stay  and  taJJc  jokingh/  over  thvuge  in 
general ;  and  so  on  they  did  talk,  with  some  occasional 
fishing  on  his  part,  and  questions  about  ue,  and  the  Qreeka, 
and  Lord  Cochrane,  &c.  However,  father  quite  brought 
him  up  with  a  round  turn  once ;  for  on  bis  depreciating 
very  much  the  Greeks  in  every  way,  and  affecting  to 
despise  them,  saying  that  there  never  was  a  Chreek  worth 
anything,  he  answered,  that  his  Highness  ought  to  abstain 
from  undervaluing  those  men  whom  he  had  been  such  a 
time  attempting  to  conquer ;  for  that  by  so  doing  be  must 
lowttr  in  our  estimation  the  talents  and  abilities  of  himself 
and  those  brave  men  (pointing  to  the  Turkish  officers), 
who  had  made  several  campaigns  with  him  without  effect- 
ing their  object.  This  was  a  regular  pall-er,  and  he  made 
no  answer,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  changed  the  sub- 
ject. In  spite  of  the  regular  custom  of  Torks  (trying  to 
keep  the  muscles  of  the  face  immovable,  so  as  not  to  let 
observers  see  what  is  passing  within),  I  oould  clearly  make 
out  that  he  was  quite  taken  aback,  and  that  he  fonnd  he 
had  unadvisedly  got  himself  into  a  scrape.  Indeed,  the 
pride  of  his  heart  had  led  him  too  far ;  for,  were  the  Greeks 
what  he  represented  them,  the  Sultan  would  never  have 
sent  an  armament  of  three  74's,  eighteen  fingates,  and 
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small  vessels — in  kU  120  sail  or  more  -  against  them  now, 
and  tills  not  for  the  first  time.  Has  he  not  been  beaten 
several  times  l^  them  ?  Have  not  the  forts  of  Napoli, 
Athens,  Tripolitza,  Navarin,  Corinth,  and  many  others 
snccesflivel;  &llen  by  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  ?  Has  not 
the  whole  force  of  the  Torkiah  Empire  been  continually 
employed  against  them  since  the  breaking  oat  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1821  ?  and,  as  yet,  very  little  is  done  by  such  an 
overwhelming  force  to  warrant  Ibrahim's  boast  1  Through- 
out the  whole  conference,  I  could  see  that  there  were  many 
tbinga  that  would  never  have  been  said  on  either  side,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sake  of  the  Turkish  pashas  being  pre- 
sent. As,  for  instance,  though  Ibrahim  said, '  I  am  the 
Porte's  soldier ;  whatever  they  order  I  must  execute,  and 
if  they  order -me  out  of  the  harbour  I  must  go,  tiiough  it 
be  to  certain  death,'  yet  I  am  sure  he  never  would  have 
gone  ont.  As  it  was,  he  only  sept  the  Turkish  division 
out  the  other  day.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  Porte  should 
even  now  order  him  to  proceed,  be  would  send  the  Turks 
out,  but  not  budge  with  his  Egyptians.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  having  all  his  fleet  sunk  or 
destroyed  on  account  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  Sultan ! 

I  must  add,  that  the  humbug  of  palaver  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Turldsh  side  only, 

Usahim  made  the  following  remark  at  the  end  of  the 
'joidng^  conversation,  viz.  that  he  took  in  most  English 
and  French  papers,  and  yet  never  did  he  see  one  in  &vonr 
of  the  Turke ;  he  saw  by  them  that  the  Oreeka  were  always 
snecessfid  everywhere,  and  the  Turks  always  massacring, 
bat  the  0reelu  never  I  Now  he  said  he  could  disprove 
them  all,  for  he  had  several  hundred  Greek  villages  under 
his  government  now  very  quiet,  and  those  Greeks  near 
him  fed  and  provided  by  him.  In  short,  his  account  of 
a&ira  is  very  different  from  the  general  one.  The  right 
line,  I  suspect,  is  between  both.     He  also  remarked  that 
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if  Greece  was  to  pay  the  Forte  any  sum  of  moD^,  England, 
or  the  Allies,  mnst  be  gaarantees  for  it;  or  perhaps 
^laughing)  the  English  woiUd  gws  them  another  loam- 

Altogether  I  liked  him  pretty  well,  and  was  verj  much 
pleased  with  my  forenoon,  for  we  were  upwards  of  three 
hours  there.  It  has  given  meamuch  better  opioion  of 
him  than  I  had  before,  though,  cS  course,  we  only  saw  the 
&ir  side  of  the  picture. 

When  I  first  be^an  this  letter  I  did  not  intend  to 
talk  about  politics ;  but  as  there  was  nothing  but  said 
politics  at  the  interview,  and  I  was  so  led  ou  from  one 
thing  to  anotiier,  I  could  not  help  it.  Indeed,  I  am  glad 
I  bare  done  so,  for  I  find  father  has  said  nothing  about 
it,  trusting  to  me ;  so  tiiat  you  must  take  this  disjointed 
epistle  for  an  account  of  the  whole ;  and  you  must  excuse 
me  if  it  is  neither  legible  nor  intelligible,  as  I  am  now  in 
the  greatest  hurry. 

Your  affectionate  broQier, 

H.  J.  C. 

From  H,  J,  Codriatgton  {Midekipman)  to  hia  Mother. 
•  AiU,'  Zant« :  October  i,  ISS7. 
We  arrived  here  from  Navarin  on  the  Ist,  the  Turks 
having  promised  not  to  do  anything  for  twenty  days.  .  .  . 
Both  squadrons  had  dispersed,  leaving  the  '  Darbnouth  ' 
and  a  French  frigate  off  Navarin.  The  French  admir&l 
went  to  Gervi,  Dear  Cerigo,  and  we  came  to  this  place 
with  the  '  Talbot '  and  *  Zebra.'  But,  as  it  turned  ont,  the 
Turks,  seeing  us  go  away,  thought  the  coast  clear  and 
came  out.  On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  we  were  lying  here, 
the  rain  pouring  in  bucketfiila,  when  the  '  Dartmouth '  hove 
in  sight,  with  the  signal  up  that  they  were  'ont  of  port.' 
Wlien  we  had  got  our  boats  in  end  given  the  peoj^e  their 
supper  it  was  dark,  and  we  had  to  beat  out  of  Zanto  Bay 
witii  light  and  variable  winds,  closer  to  several  merolura^ 
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men  than  tbey  Uked,  with  the  rain  pouring  incessantly  in 
a  WSJ  that  defied  eveiything  to  keep  it  out. 

Wben  we  got  out  we  stood  off  and  on  Zante,  or  b^ 
tweea  Zante  and  the  mainland,  till  twelve,  when  the  Turks 
hore  in  sig^t,  coming  down  before  the  wind  (which  was  to 
the  aonthward)  fin:  the  Golf  of  Fatras.  Having  stuck  to 
them  all  night,  we  found  ourselves  ('  Asia,' '  Dartmouth,' 
'  Talbot,'  and  *  Zebra ')  in  the  presence  of  half  or  twt^ 
thirds  of  the  Turkish  fleet  I  At  six  o'clock  we  beat  to 
qnartos,  and  got  all  dear  for  action.  Father  then  sent  a 
nwsBBge  to  the  admiral  of  the  Turkish  squadron,  to  say 
that  if  the  riiips  tried  to  enter  the  gulf  th^  would  be  fired 
into,  and  if  they  fired  a  shot  at  the  British  flag  he  would 
immediately  rink  the  ships  so  offending.  And  seeing  that 
sereral  of  tiie  Torks  were  slow  in  heaving  to,  he  accele- 
rated their  motimis  by  despatching  several  v^  efBcient 
auMengeia  to  them  in  the  ^ape  of  321b.  shot  across  their 
bawB.  It  is  astonishing  how  plain  all  guns,  from  tiie 
mnsket  to  ths  68-poQnder,  can  talk,  particularly  a  long 
32-poaader — one  may  well  say  that  it  speaks  volumeal 
In  this  oaae  the  sammons  was  very  well  understood,  and 
instantly  obeyed ;  and  afterwards  the  Turkish  rear-admiral, 
the  noond  in  command,  came  on  board;  and  on  being 
uked  on  what  pretenoe  they  had  broken  their  word  by 
coming  out  of  Navarin,  he  replied  that  when  they  were 
in  Navarin  their  intentioii  was  to  go  to  Hydra,  and  that 
though  they  had  given  us  a  promise  not  to  go  out  of  port 
for  that  purpose,  that  yet  they  did  not  extend  it  to  any 
other  place.  Now  it  so  happens  that,  though  we  tJionght 
at  the  time  that  Hydra  was  their  object,  yet  thdr  promise 
was  not  to  gti  out  of  Naoarvn ;  in  &ct^  to  eitapend  opera- 
tioK»/or  tieait^  days.  After  a  little  talk,  at  the  end  of 
whieh  &ther  gave  them  his  ultimatum,  that  as  Ibrahim 
and  his  chie&  bad  broken  their  word  of  honour  with  him, 
he  would  neither  let  them  go  into  Navarin  nor  any  other 
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port  this  side  of  the  Dardanelles,  they,  in  number  seven 
frigates,  nine  corvettes,  twenty-two  brij^  turned  tail,  and 
there  were  we,  three  ships  and  a  brig,  driving  t^em  back 
like  a  huntsman  and  the  whippers^in  and  the  hounds.  It 
was  a  very  pretty  and  curious  sight.  At  dusk  we  popped 
in  here  with  *  Talbot '  to  get  some  proviaions,  leaving 
'  Dartmouth '  to  watch  the  Turks,  and  this  morning  they 
are  out  of  sight — I  suppose  gone  to  the  south,  as  we  wished 
them.  The  tact  is,  they  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
seeing  any  of  us  here,  and  thought  most  likely  they  would 
have  time  to  get  past  the  castles  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto 
(or  Corinth)  before  we  started  from  Corfu,  where  I  think 
they  gueaged  we  were.  But  by  the  French  admiral  being 
at  Cervi  be  would  be  enabled  to  stop  anything  going  to 
Hydra,  and  by  our  being  here  we  have  stopped  this  exp^ 
dition.  Fancy  'Asia,'  'Dartmouth,'  'Talbot,'  and  'Zebra* 
drawn  up  in  line  across  the  entrance  of  the  G-ulf  of  Fatraa, 
saying  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  '  Tkit6  far,  and  no  farther  ! ' 
Had  it  been  a  finer  day,  the  sight  would  have  been  beau- 
tiful. As  it  is,  siaoe  we  have  been  in  sight  of  Zante  it 
has,  with  very  short  interruptions,  been  raining  con- 
tinually. I  have  never  seen  any  decks  so  magoificenb  as 
OUI8  when  clear  t  Mind,  there  is  not  in  the  main  and 
lower  decks  ona  bulkhead  or  cabin  up— the  deck  is  per- 
fectly clear  ;  and,  standing  aft  and  looking  forward,  they 
appear  most  fonnidable  batteries  I  They  are  quite  mag- 
nificent. 

From  B.  J.  Oodrington  to  kia  Mother. 

•  AbU,'  off  Navarin :  October  18. 
At  dusk  on  the  4th  it  came  on  to  blow  very  &eeh 
out  of  the  Gulf,  and  after  having  furled  all  tJie  sails  we 
were  obliged  to  bear  up  again  for  the  mouth  of  the  G-uIf 
till  it  moderated.  At  daylight  we  were  at  the  entrance  of 
the  G-ulf,  '  Dartmouth,*  '  Talbot,'  and  '  Philomel '  in  co.. 
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but  only  one  or  two  stray  Turks  to  be  seen.  '  Philomel  * 
told  lu  Lord  Cochrane  and  the  eteamer,  with  several 
Oreek  brigs,  had  been  in  the  G-ulf  of  Lepanto,  and  that 
Lord  Cochrane  had  left  it ;  but  the  steamer,  &c.  had  burnt 
nine  Tessela,  either  belonging  to  or  in  pay  of  the  Turks, 
amongst  them  some  Austrian  merchantmen,  who  had  just 
landed  some  com  for  the  Turks  and  whose  masters  were  at 
the  Turkish  camp  getting  their  money.  She  also  told  us 
than  when  she  was  running  down  during  the  night  the 
Tnitiafa  fleet  had  come  down  before  the  wind  under  a  very 
heavy  press  of  sail,  and  passed  her  in  great  confusion, 
nmning  ri^t  out  of  the  Clulf  at  a  devil  of  a  rate ;  and 
on  taking  a  carefiit  look  from  our  masthead  we  did  see 
half  of  them  to  leeward,  very  much  dispersed.  That 
ereoiiig  (October  6)  we  anchored  near  Cape  Papa  among 
a  few  Turks,  whom  we  sent  off  next  morning  (6(h).  The 
captain  of  one  of  them  said  that  most  likely,  if  we  did  not 
let  bim  go  to  Patras,  Ibrahim  would  cut  his  bead  off  for 
not  gating  there,  and  the  poor  man  was  very  disconsolate 
tot  Bome  time.  So  that  there  was  very  good  reason  for 
thoae  fellows  so  obstinately  persisting  the  day  before.  On 
the  7th  we  weighed  and  ran  np  the  Gulf  a  little  higher, 
past  Cape  Papa,  turned  a  few  more  Turkish  and  Austrian 
brigs,  &C.  out,  had  a  good  look  at  Missolungbi,  &c.,  and 
a  ^mpee  at  Fatras.  Miaaolunghi  is  built  on  a  perfect 
flat  at  the  foot  of  some  very  high  hills,  running  N.W.  and 
SJE.  about ;  on  the  share  of  the  GKilf  it  is  surrounded  on 
the  land  side  by  low  and  impassable  marshes,  except  on 
one  front,  which  is  fortified,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  by  a  ditch 
and  wall,  neither  in  good  repair.  Beport  says  there  were 
rixty  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in  the  town.  Towards 
the  sea  no  vessel  bigger  than  a  small  boat  could  come 
within  several  miles  of  it,  on  account  of  the  shoals  and 
nodbanks  which  form  the  lagoons  or  lakes  between  it 
and  the  sea.    From  the  entrance  of  the  banks  to  the  town 
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there  are  only  one  or  two  canals  or  paosages  for  even  boats, 
which  passages  are  flerpentine,  and  verj  difficult  to  find ; 
as  to  the  lagoona  themselves,  they  are  of  too  soft  a  bottom 
to  be  fordable,  but  too  sticky  a  one  to  be  navigable  for 
anything  but  flat-bottomed  boats.  There  are  also  several 
tiers  of  banks  above  water,  between  the  outer  one  or  en- 
trance and  the  town,  with  only  a  few  passages,  and  those 
difGculfc  to  find.  One  of  tiie  outer  entrances  (the  chief 
one)  is  guarded  by  a  small  fort,  called  Vassiladi,  which  has 
only  two  narrow  passages  to  it,  although  the  great  paasaxe 
into  the  gates  is  close  under  its  guns.  We  saw  it  in  1825 
or  1826,  when  ia  the  'Naiad,'  taken  from  the  Greeks  by 
the  Turks,  by  means  of  their  flat-bottomed  gunboats 
which  they  built  at  Fatras,  towed  over  to  the  lakes,  and 
got  in  at  a  smaller  entrance  out  of  shot.  At  one  time 
there  were  upwards  of  twenty  of  these,  some  with  two 
and  some  with  three  guns  firing  at  this  fort.  It  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  tiie  magazine  being  blown  up  by 
a  shell.  In  consequence  of  its  loss,  the  G-reeks  could  no 
longer  victual  Miasolunghi  from  the  sea,  as  that  passage 
by  the  fort  was  tiie,  only  one  that  could  admit  loaded  boats. 
As  to  the  town,  while  we  were  at  anchor  off  it  in  tlie 
'Naiad'  we  r^;ularly  saw  them  begin  every  evening  at 
nine  o'clock  firing  into  and  bombarding  it,  and  once  or 
twice  saw  a  general  assault,  always  at  night,  and  invariably 
repulsed.  It  was  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  amused  the 
first  watch  very  much.  During  the  day  they  were  gene- 
rally very  inactive,  except  when  either  party  fired  a  ofaaaoa 
gun ;  then  it  was  immediately  answered  and  reanswered 
for  five  minutes,  when  they  1^  off.  This  happened  five 
or  six  times  a  day.  Latterly,  I  believe,  the  Turks  had 
nearly  fifty  large  fla1>-bottomed  gunboats  aa  the  lakes 
against  the  town.  Before  its  fall  the  garrison  had  eaten 
nothing  but  seaweed  for  four  days.  Then  they  made  their 
last  desperate  sally ;  part  escaped,  part  were  repolaed,  and 
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the  Turks  immediately  storming  the  town,  the  garrison 
being  so  much  weakened  were  driven  &om  thehatteries  to 
the  armed  houses,  where,  finding  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape,  they  viti/mately  blmu  up  thsTnaelves  and  children. 
Bnt  to  return  to  present  time :  the  red  flag  was  waving  on 
the  little  fort,  and  having  taken  out  a  brig  which  was  at 
anchor  near  the  fort,  and  which  had  a  boat  with  her  officers 
on  shore,  we  commenced  beating  out,  taking  in  tow  several 
Austrian  brigs,  &c.,  which  still  hovered  round.  ...  On 
the  13th  in  the  morning  we  fell  in  with  the  fiuBsisn 
sqnadron — four  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  one  cor- 
vette— and  subsequently  with  the  French  squadron.  In 
the  evening  the  French  squadron,  two  sail  of  the  line, 
two  frigates,  &0.,  went  to  Zante,  and  we,  Bussians  in  com- 
pany, oontinued  our  route  to  Navarin.  The  same  day  two 
Tnrkiah  corvettes  came  from  Ibrahim,  who  was  at  Navarin, 
to  inquire  after  part  of  his  fleet,  and  to  ask  leave  to  go  to 
Patras,  which  was  refused.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how 
the  Turks  kept  clear  of  the  Russian  ships  and  got  under 
oar  lee.  Wheii  the  Russians  came  near  them  they  t)ore  up 
and  nut  to  the  side  of  us,  for  they  did  not  like  their  looks. 
The  Buseian  ships  are  very  clean,  and  I  think  in  very  good 
order.  Many  of  their  officers  speak  good  English,  and 
•eveial  of  them  served  as  volunteers  in  the  English  navy 
during  the  war.  Count  Heiden  is  the  Busnian  rear- 
admiral  i  his  flagship  is  the  'Azo£f.*  They  all  have  their 
names  on  their  stems,  appear  quite  new,  and  their  copper 
being  new  is  of  a  beautitul  dark  rose  colour,  which  very 
much  improves  the  appearance  of  the  ships.  Since  our 
arrival  we  have  been  cruising  about  as  usual,  waiting  for 
the  French,  who  arrived  here  yesterday. 
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Extracte  from  Henry  CodringUyn,  Midshipman^  to 
his  Brother,  Captain  William  Codrington. 

Usltft:  Norember, 

Next  day  (19th)  the  'Dartmouth'  came  out,  having 
made  a  eketcb  of  the  positioQ  of  the  Turk§.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  etroDg  one  indeed.  It  was  executed  by  a 
ren^^e  Frenchman,  by  name  Letellier,  who  had  been  in 
Uie  French  service.  There  had  been,  indeed,  many  French 
officers  in  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet,  hut  the  whole  had  re- 
tired to  some  neutral  in  the  harbour,  sending  a  note  to 
De  Bigny,  signed  with  their  names  as  a  witness.  Letd- 
lier,  after  having  signed  his,  returned  on  board  Ibrahim's 
ship,  and  was  in  her  when  it  commenced.  What  became 
of  him  i^  not  known.  He  had  persuaded  Ibrahim  that 
the  French  ships,  knowing  the  French  officers  were  in  the 
fleet,  would  not  fight  against  their  countrymen,  and  that 
there  would  only  be  ourselves  and  the  Busaians  to  look 
after,  and  that  be,  Letellier,  would  place  thfe  Turkish  fleet 
in  a  situation  where  they  might  easily  destroy  us.  So  he 
placed  them  in  a  long  semiciicle  round  the  south  end  of 
the  harbour  in  three  lines,  tbe  outer  line  composed  of  three 
line-of-batUe  ships,  iive  double-banked  Egyptian  frigates, 
sixty-four  guns  each,  and  fifteen  Turkish  frigates,  about 
fifty  guns.  The  next  line  consisted  of  twenty^six  heavy 
corvettes,  about  twenty-four  guns  each,  so  placed  that 
abreast  of  every  opening  in  the  first  line  there  should  be 
a  corvette.  Behind  them  were  the  brigs,  about  twenty 
guu4  each;  there  were  also  four  or  five  schooners  and 
about  forty  transports  and  merchantmen  behind  tbe  lines. 
Now  the  way  be  wanted  us  to  go  in  was  evidently  to  place 
ourselves  in  the  centre  of  thin  semicircle,  or  circle  I  may 
say,  for  Eome  brigs  which  were  anchored  in  the  entxaoce 
to  windward  of  the  fleet,  and  of  which  about  tJiree  were 
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fire-brigs,  oearl;  completed  the  round.  He  had  judged, 
and  correctly  too,  that  the  Allied  fleet  would  come  in  with 
a  wind  which  would  place  them  when  anchored  to  leeward 
of  the  fire-lmgB,  and  though  he  expected  and  wished  ns  to 
afichor  within  Mb  circle,  jet  he  did  not  think  we  would 
bare  anchored  so  close  to  bis  own  line  as  to  render  its 
postion  len  formidable,  I  have  no  donbt  that  he  intended 
tu  to  collect  in  the  focus  of  his  circle,  and  so  be  an  easy 
prey  to  him.  Daring  the  action  a  man  (Arab)  swam  on 
board  of  the  '  Philomel '  frcon  a  fire-brig,  which  she  sank 
in  two  broadsides,  and  among  other  things  said  that  it 
was  quite  a  mistake  the  action  beginning  then,  for  that  it 
was  to  be  put  off  to  twelve  at  night,  when  the  fire-brigs 
were  to  cut  their  cables  and  run  down  on  fire  among  us 
(mi^Kised  in  the  focus),  whilst  the  double  line  was  pepper- 
ing UB.  The  truth  of  this  I  cannot  swear  to,  but  it  looked 
very  like  it ;  for  they  were  prepared  for  action,  springs 
ready,  tompkins  ont,  &c.,  yet  let  teveral  ships  anchor  when 
thi«  mistake,  as  it  is  called,  took  place'.  Had  we  gone  in 
as  enemies,  the  best  way  would  have  been  for  us  to  anchor 
in  line  inside  and  along  his  line  of  corvettes  or  brigs  on 
the  east  side,  turning  adrift  or  running  down  the  transports 
sad  other  small  fry ;  then  we  should  have  had  one  side 
of  the  circle  only  to  engage,  and  our  shot  hare  reached 
the  other.  But  in  this  mediating,  peace-making,  diplo- 
matique style  we  were  obliged  to  go  in  as  friends,  and 
therefore  the  position  to  be  taken  up  was  this :  The  line- 
of-battle  ships,  counting  the  *  Syr6ne,'  sixty  guns,  French 
admiral,  as  one,  were  to  anchor  alongside  of  the  line  on 
the  east  side,  while  the  frigates  were  to  take  the  other 
nde,  as  per  plan.  By  this  means,  each  ship  of  the  circle 
being  closely  employed,  the  plan  was  rendered  in  a  measure 
abortive. 

The  *  Asia '  had  eight  round  shot  in  her  bowsprit, 
eighteen  in  foremast,  twenty-five  mainmast,  mizenmast 
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dowsed,  atandiiig  and  runniD^  rising  cut  to  pieces,  lower 
yards  useless,  &c.,  and  125  round  shot  in  the  hull,  besides 
qnantities  of  grape,  canister,  and  musket  shot,  &c  I 
believe  no  round  shot  penetrated  her  side  in  the  lower 
deck,  and  none  through  the  main  deck ;  tiiere  are  several 
shot  which  have  nearly  penetrated,  and  even  pushed  in 
tbe  inner  plank,  bnt  I  think  none  got  regularly  throngh, 
except  on  the  upper  deck  and  through  ports,  &o.  She  is 
a  regular  fine  ironsides,  and  really  I  am  excessively  pleased 
with  her  in  every  way. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  tell  you  how  astonished  I 
was  at  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  shown  by  all  tbe  men 
during  the  action ;  for  my  part,  I  was  hoppii^  about  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  hurrying  them  on,  for  I  had 
not  that  cool  way  at  all ;  but  devil  a  bit  would  they  hurry, 
and  they  went  on  in  a  way  that  actually  made  me  stare. 
My  father  says  that  he  never  saw  any  ship's  fire  equal  to 
ours  from  our  main  and  lower  decks  in  precision  and 
steadiness.  As  to  the  upper  decks,  the  breaobings  of  the 
carronades  (forty-.two)  stretched  and  the  guns  capsized, 
and  the  men,  as  I  said  above,  were  sent  down  to  work  tbe 
maindeck  ones.  Having  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
before,  I  can  make  no  comparisons ;  but  I  must  say  that 
the  splinters,  &c  in  the  cabin  were  quite  wonderM.  Some 
of  the  bulkheads  bad  beea  left  up  and  the  stem  railing 
also,  pieces  of  which  tbe  shot  sent  in  in  quantities,  kiUing 
and  wounding  many  men.  Had  all  the  oabia  guns  been 
mounted  and  manned,  the  slaughter  would  have  been  great ; 
but  four  were  not,  as  we  bad  not  men  enough  for  tbem. 
Three  of  father's  double-barrelled  guna  and  my  little 
sit^le  one  were  lying  lashed  together  under  the  sofa,  and 
a  shot  came  in  and  literally  dashed  them  to  pieces,  tearing 
even  the  double  barrels  into  two — I  mean  dividing  the 
barrels  from  each  other  and,  excepting  one,  breaking  them 
to  pieces.    Some  of  the  pieces  went  qp.  to  tbe  poop— how, 
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God  knows  I     Altogether  the  crash  w&s  quite  terrible  in 
the  cabin. 

A  piece  of  the  small  upright  hers  of  the  iron  stern 
i&iling  of  the  admiral's  calun  (which  had  by  mistake  beea 
left  up)  was  struck  by  a  shot  and  sent  edgeways  quite 
throi^h  the  calf  of  my  right  leg,  as  I  was  looking  ail ; 
it  grazed  the  shin  bone  on  the  inside,  aud  turning  clear 
of  it  passed  throogh,  tearing  a  little  of  the  muscle  out ; 
the  iron  must  have  been  about  an  inoh  square.  In  the 
thigh  of  the  same  leg,  a  little  above  the  knee,  a  musket 
ball  or  small  canister  of  that  size  went  in  and  took  a  bend 
dear  of  the  bone,  and  the  deuce  knows  where  it  is  gone. 
It  must  be  in,  but  as  it  has  given  me  no  annoyance  and 
is  all  but  healed  up,  I  am  quite  content.  Then  I  had  a 
splinter  which  struck  my  left  collar-bone,  and,  luckily, 
instead  of  breaking  it  only  dislocated  it,  making  a  yellow 
place  as  big  as  my  two  hands  put  together,  but  except  the 
bruise  that  gave  me  no  pain,  and  is  now  all  right.  I  was 
strnck  in  several  other  places  by  splinters,  but  they  were 
too  small  to  hurt.  I  went  down  to  the  cockpit  about  the 
middle  of  the  action.  On  going  down  the  ladder  (tar- 
paulin and  grating  being  lifted)  I  found  myself  almost  in 
the  dark,  and  in  an  atmugphere  which  was  as  hot,  though  not 
•0  pure,  aa  many  an  oven.  On  the  chests,  &c.,  the  men's 
mess  tables  bad  been  laid,  and  over  them  beds  ;  on  these 
lay  the  wounded,  some  too  bad  to  speak,  others  groaning 
and  crying  out  with  the  agony  they  were  in  ;  some  (gene- 
rally the  least  hurt)  calling  out  lustily  for  the  doctor — 'Oh 
doctor,  my  dear  doctor,  do  come  here;  I'm  bleeding  to 
death,'  &«.,  and  some  saying  it  was  their  turn,  &c.  I 
nonaged  to  feel  my  way  to  an  unoccupied  berth  amid- 
flups,  alongside  a  poor  fellow  who  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  I  think  we  made  a  pretty  quiet  pair,  except 
ocontHial,  nay,  frequent  calls  for  water,  of  which,  owing 
to  my  excessive  thirst,  I  must  have  dnmk  a  great  deal, 
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besides  what  I  poured  on  the  bandage  which  had  jnst  been 
put  on  my  wound,  which  felt  as  if  it  was  on  fire  and 
derilish  uncomfortable ;  the  water  felt  like  ice  to  it,  aud 
relieved  it  a  great  deaL'  When  the  doctor  came  to  over- 
haul me  he  found  the  upper  wound  in  my  thigh,  which 
I  had  Dot  complained  of  before,  thinking  it  only  a  Bomtch 
(not  having  cut  off  my  tronsers) ;  for  I  found  that  the 
pain  of  the  one  diminished  or  concealed  the  pain  of  the 
other.  The  probing  of  the  upper  one  was  not  painful, 
but  the  ball  had  so  buried  itself  with  a  turn  that  it  could 
not  be  found.  The  lower  one  was  very  painful,  for  the 
finger  being  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  probe,  the 
doctor  had  made  hia  meet,  thus  satisfying  himself  that 
nothing  was  in.  Thia  did  bring  me  to  the  '  vocative  case.* 
I  was  then  removed  into  a  oockpit  cabin,  and  remained 
there  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  the  inflamma- 
tion was  completely  subdued  by  poultices,  and  I  was  com- 
paratively easy.  After  I  had  found  my  berth  and  got  my 
eyes  accustomed  to  the  light,  or  what  little  of  it  there  was, 
I  began  to  look  around  me,  and  a  disagreeable  sight  it  was. 
Had  not  I  known  that  father  was  on  deck  and  in  such  im- 
mediate danger,  I  might  have  given  you  some  very  fine 
refiections  upon  honour  and  glory,  &c.,  well  suited  to  time 
and  place ;  but  my  thoughts  were  more  on  deck  than 
below,  and  the  only  thought  I  had  of  that  nature  was  that 
I  bad  had  quite  enough  honour  and  glory  for  the  occasion, 
and  would  be  an  interesting  object  to  boot  [  However,  when 
all  was  over,  I  thought,  and  think  now,  that  I  was  a  very 
lucky  fellow  to  get  off  as  I  did,  taking  everything  into 
consideration. 

■  Doctor  Liddell,  who  wm  rerj  fond  of  him  (thej  had  been  bother 
for  three  jean  in  ths  '  Huad '),  aeeiiiK  Mm  there,  asked  what  was  Uie 
matter,  and  wuited  to  attend  to  bimj  he  answered  that  It  was  not 
mnoh.  and  ha  woold  mthei  wait  and  take  hia  torn  witli  the  otben. 
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IVom  Dr.  Liddell  to  Lady  Codrington. 

Uklta  HcwpiUl :  November  S(^  18S7. 
Dear  Lady  Codrington, — I  am  very  happy  to  be  able 
to  greet  yooT  arrival  at  Malta  with  the  welcome  iatelligence 
that  Harry's  eevere  woundH  are  going  on  in  the  most  fa- 
vooiable  manner ;  and  from  the  progress  they  have  already 
made,  nothing,  I  think,  can  occur  to  interrupt  their  ulti- 
mate healing,  though  it  most  necessarily  be  a  long  while, 
and  after  conddeiable  suffering.     You  hardly  know  either 
the  extent  or  severity  of  his  wounds,  for  in  my  official 
report  I  Btndioosly  avoided  all  allusion  to  the  very  perilous 
oooiBe  that  the  ball  took  in  Harry's  leg,  for  fear  of  adding 
to  hia  fiither's  anxiety  of  mind,  already  too  much  harassed 
by  the  engrossing  duties  that  distracted  hie  attention ;  but 
the  bet  is  that  the  canister  ball,  which  must  have  been  a 
roi^h  and  angular  one,  grazed  the  bone  and  main  artery 
of  the  1^;    and  the  danger  of  the  artery  bursting  was 
impeoding  for  ten   days;   and   if   this   misfortune   had 
occurred  it  would  have  led  to  the  necessity  of  amputation 
of  the  thigh  so  high  up  as  to  have  endangered  life,  for  be 
had  likewise  a  gunshot  wound  in   the  thigh  that  would 
have  prevented  the  removal  of  the  limb  lower  down  than 
the  apper  part  of  the  thigh,     I  have,  perhaps,  in  treating 
Hany's  wounds  lightly  in  my  official  report,  done  him  » 
great  injustice,  for  you  are  avrare  that  the  Government 
Qsaally  try  to  apportion  the  reward  of  wounded  officers 
aceoidiDg  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  their  wonndB ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  both  you  and  Sir  Edward  will  appreciate 
the  motive  that  led  me  to  treat  Harry's  with  such  apparent 
levity ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  give  at  any  future 
tine  a  correct  statement  of  their  nature.     I  ascribe  the 
escape  he  has  had  from  extreme  danger   mainly  to  the 
strict  observance   of  the   most   perfect  though   irksome 
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quietude  till  all  danger  of  the  bursting  of  the  arteiy  had 
passed  off. 

Yout  moat  iajthful  servant, 

John  Liddsll. 

Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  John  Liddell,  was  then  sui^eon 
of  the' Asia.'  He  rose  ultimatelytobe  head  of  the  medical 
department  at  Greenwich.  He  and  H,  CodringtoQ  had 
been  throe  years  at  sea  together  in  the  *  Naiad  *  before 
joining  the  'Asia,'  and  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  lad. 
This  iriendship,  like  all  others  of  H.  Codrington's,  lasted 
through  life.  He  never  lost  a  friend  who  had  once  become 
so.  The  severe  wound  through  the  calf  of  the  leg  did  heal 
perfectly ;  the  other  ball  that  had  entered  above  the  knee 
remained  embedded  in  the  thigh,  and  was  there  when  he 
died  in  1877,  at  sixty-nine  years  old.  He  was  always 
remarkably  active,  and  a  great  walka-,  and  never  f^t 
the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  ball  he  thus  carried 
about. 

From  Covmt  Nesadrode  to  Admvral  Cov/nt  UeiAern. 
(Bztraot.) 

II  Novembre,  1S27. 
Sa  Majesty  ayant  appris  que  le  fils  de  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  avait  ii&  bless^  dans  cette  glorieuse  jonm^e, 
dSsirerait  manifester  par  une  nouvelle  preuve  son  estime 
pour  cet  amiral  en  d^ceraant  une  r^mpense  &  son  fils 
pour  sa  conduite  dans  la  battaille.  Mais  comme  nous  n'avons 
pu  recueillir  aucune  notion  quelconque  but  le  grade  que 
ce  jeune  homme  occupe  au  service  de  son  pays,  vous  vou- 
drez  bien,  Mons,  le  Comte,  nous  en  informer  sana  d41ai 
afin  de  determiner  la  marque  de  distinction  analogue : 
et  fiiire  connaitre  en  attendant  it  TAmiral  Codrington  les 
dispositions  bienveillantea  de  I'Empereur  &  son  £gard, 
&o.  i&c. 

This  was  followed  up,  on  receiving  the  required  in- 
formation, by  sending  to  Heniy  Codrington  the  decoration 
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of  the  fourth  claas  of  the  dietingiiiBhed  Russian  order  of 
St.  Vladimir. 

fle  received  at  the  same  time  from  the  King  of  France 
(Charles  X.)  the  cross  of  *  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  dllon- 
nenr,' 

He  was  later  presented  by  King  Otho  of  Greece  with 
the  cross  of  the  Greek  order  of  the  Redeemer,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  battle  of  Kavarin. 

After  this,  tbere  appeared  in  the  Navy  List  the  nn- 
nsual  entry  of  the  name  of  a  midshipman  as  Knight  of 
Foreign  Orders. 

In  a  Letter  vyniten  home  by  H,  CodrmgUm. 

(A  Kaval  HeetiDg  1 1) 

Early  in  1827  an  English  line-of-battle  ship  anchored 
in  L^hom  Boade,  where  there  was  then  lying  a  fine 
double-banlced  frigate  of  60  or  34  guns,  just  launched, 
and  fitting  out  for  the  Fasha  of  Egypt.  In  a  week  or  two 
the  line-of-battle  ship  had  returned  to  Malta ;  and  some 
time  afterwards  the  firigate  sailed  for  her  destination.  They 
were  both  moat  beautiful  and  powerful  of  their  respective 
classes.  Their  next  interview  was — on  October  20,  1827 
— at  Navarin  I  where  they  were  near  neighbours — too  near 
for  one.  They  spoke  to  each  other— in  the  pride  of  their 
strength.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  line-of-battle  ship 
again  led  forth  in  safety  from  the  bay  the  gallant  consorts 
she  had  led  in  to  honour ;  but  the  &igate  had  drifted 
any,  a  beaten  wreck,  and  was  mouldering  in  the  waters 
beneath  which  she  bad  gunk  to  rest  amongst  her  com- 
panions. The  frigate  was  the  *  Leone,'  of  64  guns,  carry- 
ing the  flag  of  Moharem  Bey ;  the  line-of-battle  ship  was 
the  '  Asia,'  of  84  guns,  carrying  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Edward  Codrington. 

H.  J.  C. 

H.  Codrington  returned  to  England  with  Sir  E.  C.  and 
the  rest  of  bis  family  in  September  1828,  and  wsa  entered 
on  the  books  of  the  *  Victo^,'  at  Portsmouth. 
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CHAPTER    ir. 

From  Admiral  Sw  Robert  Stopford  to  ^  Edward 
CodrinfftOTt. 

Portsmoath  :  Jane  9, 1S29. 

My  dear  Codrington, — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
I  put  you  to  the  expeiiee  of  postage  for  the  purpose  of 
acquaintiiig  you  and  Lady  CodringtOQ  with  the  very  satis- 
factory result  of  your  eon'e  ezaminatioo  at  the  Naval 
College.  He  was  firBt  upon  a  list  of  eighteen,  and  not 
only  that,  but  his  numbers  vere  complete  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the  sextant. 

As  J  probably  shall  not  see  him  again  on  board  the 
*  Victory,'  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  his  example 
of  correctness  in  eveiy  part  of  his  duty  has  been  of  great 
service  to  all  tiie  other  young  men  on  board,  who  may- 
learn  that  to  the  most  gentlemanlike  manners  may  be 
joined  every  other  requisite  for  an  officer. 
Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

ROBKBX  StOPFO&D. 

In  July  1830  Lieut.  C.  was  appointed  to  the  '  Briton ' 
frigate,  and  went  in  her  to  Madeira  and  Terceira,  &a.,  and 
afterwards  to  Lisbon  to  watch  aETairs  for  England  daring 
the  Miguelite  dieturbancee ;  and  there  most  of  her  time 
was  spent.  He  longed  to  be  in  a  more  aotive  sea-going 
ship,  in  which  he  thought  he  might  gain  more  profeesional 
experience ;  but  he  and  his  messmates  made  several  plea- 
sant and  interesting  boat  excursions  up  the  Tagus — to 
Sacavem,  Alhaadiii,  Villa  Franca,  and  the  Lines  of  Lisbon  ; 
to  Villa  Nova,  Saatarem,  &c. 
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From  S.  Cod/rvngton  to  Sir  E,  C. 

H.H.S.  '  Briton,'  BfHthead:  August  7, 1830. 

Here  we  are,  just  going;  and  nov  thank  yon,  dear 
&ther,  for  your  letter  and  the  offer  about  money ;  but  I 
have  just  paid  all  bille,  and  don't  owe  a  dzpence  in  Ports- 
mouth, Portsea,  or  Gosport,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
diaw  for  any  at  all  on  Drummondg.  .  ,  , 

Now  good-bye,  dear  father,  for  I  hear  the  preparations 
for  weighing  going  on,  and  I  must  be  np;  and  I  trust  that 
three  or  four  months  hence  we  may  again  meet  all 
blether  in  good  health ;  and  if  to  that  honours  are  added, 
I  shoold  rejoice  and  be  grateful,  not  &om  the  ambition  of 
distinction,  but  for  that  natural  claim  in  every  one  as  to 
what  ia  one's  own  right,  particularly  where  it  has  been  so 
haidly  earned  and  richly  deserved  as  yours  would  be. 
Once  more  good-bye,  dear  father. 

Yours  affectionately,  H.  J.  C. 

'  Briton,'  8t.  Hichael'i ;  September  ISSO. 
We  arrived  off  Terceira  island  the  2 1st.  We  first  got 
on  the  east  ride  of  the  island,  and  id  our  search  for  Augra 
we  stood  in  towards  Praya  Bay,  where  you  may  recollect 
Migod's  squadron  were  defeated  in  trying  to  land  their 
army  the  other  day.  .  .  .  Tbeee  isIaDds  are  all,  especially 
Terceira  and  Pico,  beautifully  cultivated,  &om  the  rocky, 
lavansh  beach  and  cliffs  up  to  the  very  summits  of  the 
mountains,  .  .  .  We  after^rards  went  to  St.  Michael's. 

Lisbon:  November  11. 
Wfl  arrived  off  here  the  12th.  We  have  had  a  quick 
panage  from  St.  Michael's,  which  island  is  in  a  very 
ticklish  and  unsettled  -state.  Indeed,  they  had  a  regular 
mutiny  oa  Miguel's  birthday,  which  was  hardly  set  to 
lights  again.     Jt  was  caused  by  the  payment  to  the  troops 
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not  faaviDg  been  made  as  uBual  up  to  the  week.  .  .  . 
Arrests  are  taking  place  daily  here,  and  everything  is  at  a 
standstill. 

November  29. 
Arrests  are  going  on  every  night  to  a  great  extent ; 
indeed,  scarcely  a  morning  arriTes  that  we  do  not  hear  of 
several  unfortunate  persons  being  taken  up  during  the 
night  and  sent  off  to  St  Julian's.  The  other  night  sixteen 
or  eighteen  perBooB  were  seized,  why,  nobody  knows.  A 
perBOQ  who  had  gained  a  lawsuit  against  a  Portuguese,  but 
not  received  the  proceeds,  was  informed  against  by  his 
opponent  as  a  Freemason,  and  in  consequence  seized, 
locked  up  with  his  wife  and  fomily  till  his  house  was 
plundered,  and  then  marched  off  to  St.  Julian's,  his  wife 
and  fomily  being  left  without  a  fortbing. 

'  BiitoD,'  LuboD :  Decembei  6,  1S30. 

People  here  are  rather  astonished  that  the  English 
G-ovetnment  can  have  ever  been  so  deceived  as  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  the  Miguelit«s  would  or  could  grant  an 
amnesty.  Almost  all  the  Constitutionalists,  among  whom 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  also  intelligence,  is  prin- 
cipally divided,  are  in  prison,  and  their  property  has  been 
confiscated  by  the  Miguelites  for  their  own  uses  and  those 
of  the  state,  and  much  has  been  sold.  So  that  if  Miguel, 
for  the  sake  of  bis  recognition,  would  be  inclined  to  grant 
it,  his  ministers  or  faction  would  not  let  him,  for  their 
existence  would  be  in  danger.  If  the  whole  body  of  Con- 
stitutionalists were  once  back  again,  Don  Miguel  would 
not  long  be  on  the  throne.  But,  whether  or  no,  there  ia 
not  a  Portuguese  now  who  is  fool  enough  to  believe  or 
trust  to  Don  Miguel,  even  if  be  should  trust  tbem. 

December  2S. 

The  Government  here  is  very  badly  off  for  money — so 
much  BO,  indeed,  as  not  to  have  been  able  to  pay  the 
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ad?ance,  or  rather  vages,  of  a  corvette  which  has  been  only 
waiting  for  that  the  whole  time  we  have  been  here,  before 
putting  to  Bea  on  a  cruise,  I  believe  to  the  islands.  How- 
ever, Don  Miguel  does  not  care  for  this,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  very  large  private  fortune,  he  took  out  of  the 
treasniy  the  other  day  a  large  sum,  I  believe  7,0002. 
English,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  shooting  excursion 
which  be  made  a  short  time  ago  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  Tbey  have  now  come  to  the  rapedient  of  laying  an 
impost  OQ  every  merchant  in  Lisbon  (not  English).  .  .  . 
Mignel's  private  riches  are  very  great,  I  am  told ;  he  en- 
joyed an  immense  property  aa  Infante,  called  the  Infui* 
tado  property,  which  is  in  a  pretty  good  condition ;  but 
dence  a  penny  of  that  will  his  ministers  get  from  him.  He 
thinks  of  nothing  but  bie  pleasures  and  sports.  AU  the 
ground  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  round  Lisbon  is  pre- 
served for  him ;  and  so  strict  are  they  about  it,  that  the  say- 
ing at  Cintra  was  that  '  it  was  better  to  kill  a  man  than  a 
partridge.' 

From  H.  J.C.toSvr  E.  C. 

H.M.8. '  Briton,'  Lisbon ;  Janiiai7  21,  1831. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  to  hear  of  my  old 
captain's  death  (Captain  Kobert  Spencer)  at  Alexandria. 
Independently  of  our  acquaintance  with  his  femily,  I  have 
aliraye  looked  up  to  him  as  my  earliest  instructor  in  the 
service,  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  what  I 
have  learnt  in  my  profession  in  a  public  way ;  and  cer- 
tainly for  the  very  great  care  and  Idndness  he  showed  me 
in  a  private  way.  I  know  that  bis  rough  manner  made 
him  many  enemies,  great  and  small,  in  the  profession; 
bnt  it  must  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
nieh  as  I  would  not  wish  my  trieads,  and  who  certainly 
themselves  bad  far  worse  blemishes  in  their  character  than 
histiness  of  temper.     As  to  the  station  he  had  in  the 
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gervice,  tbare  are  few  who  have  altogether  done  so  much 
good.  He  has  been  much  blamed  for  being  a  great 
plaimer,  and  for  being  contiDoallT'  trying  new  inventions 
and  crinknm-GianlEmnH ;  but  I  will  say  that  for  one  ill- 
judged  alteration  which  he  mig^t  on  trial  Jind  uaelesa,  he 
bmught  forward  a  dozen  of  others  most  useful  and  bene- 
ficial :  and  there  are  few  men  whose  followers  (and  those 
he  has  got  forward)  can  so  well  bear  being  examined  as  to 
character  and  services.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  good, 
though  perhaps  not  in  a  pleasing  manner.  As  to  his  ship, 
I  have  not  since  seen  a  frigate  in  such  excellent  order  for 
everything  as  she  was,  and  the  difference  I  now  find  is 
truly  lamentable.  It  always  was  and  will  be  my  {Hide  to 
have  been  brought  up  io  the  '  Naiad '  and  under  him ;  and 
I  should  have  been  very  happy  (as  soco  as  I  had  got  a 
little  settled  in  my  lieutenant's  capacity)  to  have  sailed 
again  with  him.  How  extremely  unfortunate,  just  as  his 
father  and  mother  expected  him  home  to  take  his  situa- 
tion in  the  Ordnance  I  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  the  death 
of  poor  Lord  Spencer.  I  heartily  wish  we  may  have  many 
more  officers  in  the  navy  that  have  its  good  so  much  at 
heart  as  *  Old  Bob,'  but  I  very  mnch  doubt  it. 

Januki;  2S. 

I  know  that  he  (Captain  Spencer)  had  a  great  many 
enemies,  particularly  latterly,  some  &om  envy,  and  some 
whom  he  had  made  so  more  fiom  the  bruBqueness  of  his 
manner  and  address  than,  I  am  sure,  from  intention ;  and 
all  these  people  were  constantly  abusing  him ;  and,  on  the 
other  band,  he  would  be  the  more  likely  to  go  to  leeward 
in  public  opinion  from  his  not  oaring  for  or  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  answer  them.  But  it  is  not  &ir,  in  judging 
of  a  man's  character,  to  form  one's  opinion  on  one  or  two 
isolated  facts  rather  than  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct ; 
and  those  faults  he  had  will  admit  of  much  palliation.  ,  ,  . 
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A&d  when  I  say  that  he  always  encouraged  and  brought  on 
in  the  aerrioe  men  who  were  by  everybody  allowed  to  bear 
high  chaiacteis  in  their  respective  lines,  and  never  eacri- 
ficed  their  good  to  his  own  convenience  (as  I  have  some- 
titaes  seen  elsewhere),  and  that  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of 
the  office  he  added  the  kindness  and  honeat^heartedneBs 
of  his  private  character,  I  think  it  may  very  feirly  be 
(Mmcluded  that  he  was  far  above  the  gener^ty  of  bis 
fellows  on  the  list  of  captains.  .  .  .  No,  no ;  talk  of  him 
as  they  like,  it  would  he  well  if  the  list  afforded  some 
more  like  him,  and  tta  my  part,  I  am  extremely  glad  that 
I  was  under  him  in  the  '  Naiad,'  though,  till  I  bad  got 
well  grounded  in  my  duty,  I  would  not  like  to  have  been 
with  him  as  lieutenant.  And  yet  I  don't  know— it  would 
have  required  much  coolness,  command  of  temper,  and 
l^eaeDce  of  mind,  and  as  a  means  of  practising  myself  in 
them,  besides  the  seamanship,  it  might  have  been  of  great 
use  to  me.  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  bis  loss,  for  I  always 
liked  and  respected  him,  more  particularly  as  my  first 
goveriHM';  and  I  will  say  for  him  he  generally  rises  on 
ccmparison  with  others.  His  ship  was  always  in  good 
order,  and  the  contrast  between  a  certain  other  ship  and 
the  '  Naiad '  is  immense  indeed. 

'  Britoo,'  Lisbon :  Febnuuj  21, 1831. 
There  is  little  or  nothing  known  in  England  about  the 
■ti^  of  this  country.  .  .  i  Things  here  seem  drawing  to  a 
ciigis ;  the  prisons  were  fidl  long  ago,  but  from  nambers 
djing  from  ill-health  and  confinement  (the  tide  flowing  in 
sod  out  of  some  of  the  dungeons  of  St.  Julian's),  room  has 
teen  made  for  the  numbers  who  are  now  daily  being  for-  . 
vinted  down  to  Belem  and  St.  Julian's,  without  their 
knowisg  (in  many  oas^)  their  crime  or  accuser.  Besides 
the  regular  authcmties,  there  is  a  secret  police,  over  which 
tbe  ministry  have  no  control  at   aU,  as   they  get  their 
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power  direct  from  the  king;  and  these  people  go  abont 
arresting  any  one  they  think  proper,  sometimes  to  extort 
money,  at  other  times  on  the  slightest  information ;  for  if 
any  rascal  has  a  spite  against  a  man,  be  has  only  to  de- 
nounce him,  and  he  is  taken  up  as  a  suspected  person  and 
clapped  into  prison  without  any  one  knowing  why  or 
where ;  and  the  chances  are  that  he  is  not  again  heard 
of.  And  now  they  have  appointed  a  conunission  to  try 
the  persons  implicated,  or  supposed  to  he  so  (whi(di  is  the 
same  thing),  in  the  late  revolt  here,  which  is  arhitrary 
and  severe  in  an  unheard-of  degree.  The  members  are 
seven  in  niunher,  chosen  out  of  the  most  rank  of  the 
Miguelitee,  and  they  are  meant  to  condemn,  not  try.  The 
charge  is  made,  and  evidence  heard  in  support  of  it,  but 
not  in  presence  of  the  accused,  who  hardly  ever  knows 
even  the  name  of  his  accuser,  nor  is  he  allowed  to  sift  the 
evidence  against  him ;  but  his  only  defence  is  a  sort  of 
half-and-half  concern  by  means  of  an  advocate,  and  even 
that  is  rendered  almost  a  mockery  by  intimidation,  &c.,  to 
the  advocate.  It  is  really  horrible.  Summary  punish- 
ment  is  to  be  inflicted  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
sentence  has  been  passed,  though  this  is  contrary  to  all 
laws  of  Portugal :  but  no  law,  human  or  divine,  is  now 
regarded  here.  This  commission  has  just  begun  it«  git- 
tings,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  one  of  the  unfortunate 
wretches  who  are  sent  up  to  it  will  be  hung,  or  at  least 
transported  for  life.  Since  we  have  been  here,  numbers 
have  been  continually  sent  out  as  convicts  from  hence  to 
foreign  settlements,  whence  there  is  little  chance  of  their 
ever  returning;  and  these  are  all  GonstitationallBta  and 
respectable  men.  This  very  morning  a  boat-load  passed 
us,  amongst  whom  were  several  friars  and  many  respect- 
able-looking persons,  on  their  way  to  be  shipped  in  a 
transport  which  is  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  several 
hundreds  of  these  poor  fellows  for  Angola,  on  the  west 
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coast  of  AMca.  Lately  there  hare  been  one  or  two  glaring 
iosulta  to  Englishmen,  wMdi  Mr,  Hopner  (consul)  has 
Tery  properly  taken  up ;  but  I  am  oonrinced  we  require 
and  shall  booh  have  a  much  larger  force  here,  for  things 
are  come  to  soch  a  pitch  now,  that  we  cannot  do  with- 
out it. 

On  retonuDg  to  the  '  Briton,*  March  16,  after  an  ex- 
eorrion  up  the  Tague  for  two  days'  boating,  we  heard  of 
me  of  the  most  atrocious  legal  murders  that  was  ever 
committed — the   official   execution  of  seven  persons  for 

*  political  offences,'  or  rather,  for  being  suspected  of  being 
Amailladoe  or  Constitutionalists.  They  had  been  taken 
up,  some  a  long  time  ago,  others  for  the  rocket  business ; 
aod  as  tbere  was  no  chance  of  tfaeir  being  condemned  by 
the  r^ular  laws,  Don  Miguel  appointed  a  commission 
consisting  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  three  colonels,  and 
thiee  judges,  to  try  them.     Two  of  the  judges,  it  is  said, 

*  found  no  fault  in  them ; '  but  the  sentence  was  that  tbey 
wece  all  guilty,  and  they  were  executed  in  one  of  the 
public  squares  which  open  on  the  river.  Bat  the  manner 
of  the  execution  was  truly  brutal  and  horrible.  We  did 
not  hoist  our  colours,  nor  were  any  shown  scarcely,  but  by 
the  Portuguese.  We  sent  no  boat  on  shore,  and  no  one 
left  the  diip.  The  gloom  over  Lisbon  was  deeply  felt 
eveiTwhere.     AU  parties  were  put  off,  &c.  &o. 

■  Briton,'  Lisbon :  ApiU  2, 1S91. 
I  fo^t  whether  I  mentioned  the  intended  transporta- 
tioii  fot  life  to  Ooa  of  an  old  Frenchman,  and  the  actual 
public  whipping  of  another  through  the  streets ;  this,  with 
a  nmnber  of  previous  insults  to  the  French  flag  &c.,  has 
at  Iragth  roused  the  French  Ministry,  wfao,  now  that  they 
have  taken  the  question  up,  seem  thoroughly  determined 
to  act  most  vigorously  and  to  cany  it  through  with  a 
high  b&ad.    They  hurried  out  of  Brest  harbour  a  double- 
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l»Dkdd  frigate,  the  'Melpomene/  and  sn  I8-gun  hiig, 
the  '  EadymioD,*  for  this  place.  .  .  .  The  orders  were  to 
demand  full  and  complete  Batis&ction  for  the  repeated 
iQ8ult§  which  have  been  offered  to  the  French  flag  &c,  the 
liberation  of  all  Frenchmen  in  prison  &c  They  have 
three  days  to  consider  of  it,  and  all  Fjrencb  residents  have 
been  warned,  in  case  no  iavoarable  answer  is  retomed  in 
that  period,  to  be  ready  to  remove  their  persons  and  effects 
in  fifteen  days.  ,  ,  . 

Yesterday,  in  this  city,  there  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  exhibiUona  tJiat  you  can  im^ne — nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  acting  in  public  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  with  all  its  ceremonies  &c.  I  was  not  present, 
but  it  was  described  to  me.  Before  the  Church  of  San 
Bento  were  erected  the  three  crosses,  and  there  it  was 
acted  in  presence  of  Don  Miguel  and  Co.,  and  a  numerous 
audience  of  blackguards.  I  know  not  who  represented 
our  Saviour — I  suppose  an  image — but  I  know  that  the 
two  thieves  were  very  fitly  personified  by  a  couple  of 
policemen ;  and  it  must  have  been  no  joke  either,  fiu-, 
though  they  were  not  actually  nailed,  they  were  seized  on 
to  the  crosses.  It  is  really  wonderful  bow  &r  human 
beings  can  go  ont  of  the  direct  road  in  matters  of  religion. 
One  sees  so  many  instances  of  the  evil  results  of  perverted 
ideas  of  religion,  that  I  almost  believe  it  a  better  alterna- 
tive to  have  none  at  all  than  such  erroneous  ones,  becanse 
at  least  when  you  do  begin  you  start  fair,  without  having 
to  clear  away  old  accounts.  Yesterday  all  the  Portuguese 
ships  topped  their  yards  up  and  down,  and  hauled  ensigns 
and  pendants  half-down;  and  to-day  each  has  triced  up 
at  the  foreyard-arm  a  figure  meant  to  represent  Juds^ 
Iscariot ;  and  by-and-by,  at  twelve  I  believe,  this  figure  is 
to  be  repeatedly  and  severely  ducked — as  first  Ueuteiuiuts 
used  in  days  of  yore  to  treat  fe&actory  Jews  who  presumed 
to  intrude  without  permission  in  their  ships — ^by  letting 
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him  go  by  the  nm  into  tbe  water  and  then  whipping  him 
np  again ;  and  finally,  when  the  said  figure  ia  euSBciently 
docked,  it  will  be  hauled  inbotird  on  to  the  forecastle,  and 
^ere  most  zealously  cut  to  pieces.  *  March  of  intellect, 
indeed  I '  But  with  all  this,  although  the  Royalist  and 
Hi^  Church  party  aie  now  striving  their  utmost  by  nteans 
of  tfaeae  and  other  ceremonies,  and  by  stifling  knowledge, 
to  keep  down  liberal  ideas  as  much  as  possible,  there  is  a 
change,  and  a  great  change,  of  opinion  secretly  working 
tbe  downfall  of  the  Papacy.  I  am  assured  from  good 
aotbmty,  too,  tiiougfa  6om  appearances  I  should  not  bave 
imagined  it,  that  there  are  great  numbers  of  Portuguese 
who  laugh  at  the  Roman  Church,  and  deism  is  yery  preva- 
lent iadeed  lately. 

10  A^. 

This  moment  the  bells  (silent  these  two  days)  have 
nmg  out,  and  all  the  Judases  have  suffered  as  I  told  you. 
The  yards  are  squared  and  flags  hoisted. 

'  Briton,' 09  Che  Book  of  Lisbon ;  Hay  1,  1831. 
My  last  letter  (April  24)  will  have  given  you  the 
emnmenoemeat  of  our  business  here.  The  next  day  the 
•qnadcoQ  began  to  appear  off  the  bar,  which  was  very  well 
timed  of  them.  .  .  .  The  consul  next  day  (ii6th),  at  a 
meeting  of  the  English  merchants  and  residents,  laid 
before  them  the  intentions  of  Government,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  act  accordingly.  The  demanrfx 
made  by  our  Government  were,  I  believe,  ten  in  number : 
tiiey  were  to  be  ^ly  acceded  to  without  evasion  in  ten 
days ;  if  not,  three  days  more  were  given  to  our  merchants 
sod  their  ships  &e.  &c  to  remove ;  and  then  we  outside 
were  to  commence  reprisals,  sending  all  detained  vessels  to 
Plymouth.  .  .  .  The  terms  are  very  peremptory,  and  have 
esused  a  very  great  sensation  indeed ;  for  although  the 
terms  are  not  bo  severe  or  bumiliating  as  the  French,  yet, 
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coming  from  a  Power  on  whose  favour  (by  the  change  of 
Ministry)  they  relied  for  protection  against  the  French,  it 
has  quite  taken  them  aback.  All  baeJQeBS  is  entirely  at  a 
standstill  in  the  mercantile  way,  and  many  and  varioos 
speculations  are  afloat  aa  to  the  probable  result  of  it  all. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  they  must  and  will  give  in, 
but  there  are  not  wanting  some  who  think  that  Miguel 
will  do  his  best  to  hold  out,  trusting  to  Spain  for  assist- 
ance. 

H.H.8. 'Briton':  Hay  U.  18»l. 
...  I  do  hope  we  shall  be  ordered  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  them  (the  French  squadron,  consisting  of  aboat  eight 
vessels)  in  all  they  do.  These  rascals  of  Miguelites  have 
given  it  out  and  firmly  believe  that  the  English  force  did 
not  come  here  merely  to  enforce  our  demands,  but  to 
remain  and  protect  Miguel  and  Co.  against  the  French. 
Whatever  they  may  give  out  and  persuade  to  the  people 
at  large,  I  am  sure  the  ministers  have  some  sense  of 
approaching  danger  hanging  over  them,  and  it  must  be 
said  their  aETairs  do  not  look  well.  Fayal  is  invaded,  and 
I  believe  now  taken,  by  the  Terceireans,  who  bad  also  pre- 
viously got  possession  of  Pico.  .  .  .  There  is  a  squadron 
fitting  out  here  to  endeavour  to  retake  what  has  been  lost, 
but  I  do  not  expect  much  from  them. 

'Briton':  Mb7S1,)831. 

The  'EndymioD*  (French  brig)  came  in  on  the  16th, 
with  three  propositions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Portuguese  Government,  and  she  was  to  quit  the  river  in 
fcaty-eight  hours,  answer  or  no  answer.  The  Government 
remonstrated  on  the  shortness  of  the  time,  as  Don  Miguel 
was  absent  shooting  at  Zamora,  and  asked  for  more  time, 
which  of  course  the  commander  of  the  brig  could  not 
grant.  .  .  .  What  was  the  answer  I  know  not,  though  they 
say  it  was  that  'England  would  settle  between  them.' 
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Hie  polic;  of  tbeee  rascals  is  to  throw  diBtroBt  between 
English  and  French.  .  .  We  know  not  what  the  French 
will  do,  but  suppose  it  will  be  what  we  intended  doing, 
namely,  detaining  the  Portugueee  flag. 

About  this  time  (Jane  1831)  Lieutenant  Codiington 
beard  from  England  the  appointment  of  his  &ther,  Sir  £.  C, 
to  the  coomiand  of  the  Channel  evolutionary  fleet,  which 
caused  him  to  leave  the '  Briton '  at  once  to  join  the  *  Cale- 
donia '  as  flag^lieutenant  to  Sir  E.  C.  This  summer  cruise 
in  the  channel,  and  on  the  coaat  of  Ireland,  enabled  him  to 
study  signalling  for  evolutions,  and  to  learn  much  in  the  way 
of  fleet-sailing :  it  was  a  profltahle  and  happy  cruise  to  him. 

Captain  Marfdand?a  CeiUjicaie. 
I  have  no  words  strong  enough  to  mark  my  approba- 
tion of  Lieut.  Codrington's  conduct  during  the  time  he 
served  under  my  command  on  board  H.  M.  S.  'Briton,' 
from  April  28,  1830,  to  June  6, 1831. 

J,  D.  Mabkland,  Captain. 

H.  Codrington  was  made  a  commander  October  20, 
1831.  He  remained  on  shore  unemployed  till  1634.  In 
June  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  James  Graham 
to  the  command  of  the  '  Orestes '  corvette  of  1 8  guns,  and 
eent  for  the  third  time  to  the  Mediterranean  station,  where 
Sir  Josias  Rowley  was  then  in  command.  The  '  Orestes ' 
sailed  from  Plymouth  September  9,  1834. 

These  lines  were  found  among  his  papers — 

To  sea,  to  sea,  once  more  to  sea — 

I'm  pining  on  the  shore ; 
Give  me  the  wild  waves'  jt^ful  giee, 

And  the  munc  of  their  roar. 

Aye,  England  is  u  beauteous  place, 

With  lovely  forme  and  fair; 
But  mine  be  the  stirring  ocean  chase, 

And  the  bold  hearts  beating  there. 
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Oh,  woman  knows  each  little  art, 

Each  little  wimuQg  way 
To  throw  a  spell  upon  the  heart 

That  streagthens  day  by  day. 

Hie  monDtAin's  stem  and  rocky  h^ht 

Looks  proudly  o'er  the  vale ; 
And  pestoree  green  and  dwellings  white 

Are  spread  o'er  hill  and  dale. 

But  there's  a  grander,  nobler  sight, 
Which  makes  the  pulse  beat  high— 

[Hie  stem  array  of  the  ocean  fight, 
When  hostile  fleets  are  ni^. 

Let  others  boast  th^  joys  on  shore — 

The  hunter's  manly  chase, 
Their  joyous  sports  o'er  hill  and  moor. 

The  courser's  hard-won  race. 

/  love  to  feel  the  joyous  leap 
That  springs  to  meet  the  wave, 
.    The  sparkling  creet,  roll'd  back  in  feam. 
That  rose  the  bows  to  lave. 

Then  haU  to  thee,  thou  ocean  wave  ! 

And  when  my  life  is  o'er. 
Thy  blue  d^iths  be  my  peao^ul  grave, 

My  requiem  thy  roar. 

From  Lady  C.  to  H.  J.  CodrvngUm. 

June  7. 1834. 
Dear  Harry, — I  cannot  picture  to  myself  any  one 
happier  than  you  are  at  this  present  moment — aud  my 
heart  can  hold  but  the  long commavder  «aA  his*Orest«s*I 
and  I  see  him  stepping  her  quarterdeck  with  in6nite 
delight  at  ihe  first  vntroduction  to  her,  and  with  nplendid 
hopes  of  the  result  of  future  aoquaiatanoe  and  servioe 
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together  I  May  they  be  safe  and  glorious  too,  my  dear 
boy ;  bat  above  all  the  former,  for  I  am  too  old  aow  to  be 
quite  as  entbutastic  as  I  used  to  be  ae  to  the  service. 

So  if  you  get  on  but  well  aad  safely,  I  will  eatiefy 
myself  and  smother  all  higher  hopes.  God  ever  blees  you, 
my  very  dear,  and  keep  you  as  well  in  body  and  right  ia 
feelings  as  you  now  are,  and  even  your  fond  mother  will 
wish  no  more. 

From  H.  J.  0.  to  Lady  Codrington. 

Bojal  Hold,  FlTmoDth :  September  9, 1831. 
Dear   Mother, — Landed   father  safely  yesterday,  and 
shall  be  off  in  a  hurry  to-day,  with  a  tolerable  wind.     As 
to  ihip,  everything  promises  well,  and  will,  I  think,  turn 
out  BO.     Once  more,  God  bless  you  all  1 

H.  J.  CODRINQTON. 
'Oreetea,'  Ualta:  Ootobei  18,  1834. 

Dear  People  all, — Here  we  are  arrived,  after  a  tedious 
passage  of  five  weeks,  two  days  ago.  ...  I  found  here,  on 
oiir  arrival,  my  orders  for  the  station  of  all  others  that  the 
reit  of  the  coinmanders  have  been  sighing  and  making 
interest  for ;  but,  luckily  for  me,  tfaey  seem  to  have  jostled 
each  other  out  of  it,  and  thereby  failed  in  getting  it  to 
themselves.  Consequently'OreBtes'  is  ordered  to  the  coast 
of  Spain,  with  the  whole  range  of  the  coast,  more  particu- 
larly Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Alicant,  &c. ;  power  to  call  at 
(ribraltar  for  provisions,  if  I  judge  it  right  to  remain  on 
the  coast. 

H.U.8. '  Or«te«,'  Alicant ;  Deaember  1, 1884. 

I  wrote  to  you  from  Carthagena  November  24.  What 
a  miaeiable  place  Carthi^ena  is.  It  usually  has  but  Little 
tnde,  but  now,  after  the  cholera,  which  swept  away  600 
and  frightened  as  many  thousands,  there  is  nothing  stirring. 
Everything  seems  in  '  decadence.'  Houaes  not  inhabited, 
■  2  ,-  T 
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and  f&llisg  one  after  anotber  into  niiDs ;  streets  not  clean  ; 
tovn  never  dry,  and  at  present  very  wet  owing  to  the  late 
heavy  rains  and  had  weather  (before  which  they  had  not 
had  rain  for  nine  months) ;  low  grounds  round  the  town 
marshy,  swampy,  and  at  present  mostly  under  wat«r — or 
mud — owing  to  want  of  drainage  and  to  the  insuhordina- 
tion  of  a  neighbouring  river  or  stream,  which  might,  I 
think,  he  kept  in  much  better  order.  As  for  the  poor 
dockyard,  what  a  picture  of  desolation  it  is  I  Considering 
the  age  in  which  it  was  built  (Charles  III.),  it  must  have 
been  a  magniScent  thing  of  its  kind,  though  what  they 
call  docks  and  slips  for  line-of-battle  ships  would  hardly 
suit  our  frigates  nowadays.  Everything  in  each  kind  is  in 
decay :  no  stores,  no  anything  hut  a  few  models,  and  these 
I  doubt  if  they  know  the  value  of,  or  'they  would  ere  now 
have  sold  them.  When  my  cicerone,  Mr.  Pinto>  informed 
me  that  even  in  his  time  it  had  been  in  tolerably  good 
order,  and  that  he  had  seen  upwards  of  twenty  Spanish 
Itne-of-battle  ships'  lying  there,  and  that  too  aSter  their 
severe  loss  at  Trafalgar,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
things  bad  changed  so  much  since  then.  But  he  explained 
that  as  nobody  'looked  after'  the  navy,  the  whole  esta- 
blishment of  material  and  men  fell  off  together.  Officers 
lost  all  pride  and  proper  feeling,  and  a  system  of  pecula- 
tion went  on  which  spread  through  all  ranks.  Men  and 
officers  stole  stores,  bolts,  &c.,  from  their  ships,  and  sold 
them ;  storehouses  and  buildings  and  ships  fell  into  decay, 
or  rather  were  suffered  to  do  so  by  the  officers  who  ought 
to  have  taken  care  of  them,  in  order  that,  hy  every  now 
and  then  pulling  down  a  part  and  selling  the  materials, 
&c.,  in  which  they  were  always  gainers,  they  might  put 
some  other  part  in  tolerable  repair.  Now,  when  tliis 
system  became  so  general,  it  is  ao  wonder  that  ships, 
stores,  storehouses,  and,  worse  than  all,  e^yrU  ds  corps 
and  honour,  have  so  entirely  vanished,  that  the  very  officer 
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who  ^owed  as  TouDd  laughed  and  made  a  joke  at  what 
made  me  quite  aad — the  wretched  state  of  the  eetabliBh- 
ment.  But  what  a  very  fine  basio  it  is  there — really  I 
am  Dot  exaggeratiog  when  I  say  that  I  should  tiud  do 
difficulty  in  Bailing  '  Orestes '  in  and  beaUug  her  up  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  saiUng  out  again.  I  sounded 
all  over  it,  and  in  general  it  was  Sve  &thams,  soft  ground. 
It  really  is  the  finest  thing  of  its  sort  I  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of.  The  shears,  which  are  very  large,  are  still  stand- 
ing, but  though  formerly  no  doubt  equal  to  anything,  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  a  mast  to  them  now.  But  it  is 
all  the  same  throughout,  and  I  was  not  sorry  when,  on  the 
26th,  I  got  under  way. 

From  Capt.  CodHngton  to  his  ddeat  eieter. 

H.H.9. '  OrestM,'  Barcelona :  Mvoh  5,  183B. 
Dear  Jane, — What  a  great  man  a  young  commander 
may  be  on  an  out-of-the-way  station  I  It  is  not  very  long 
since  Emma  was  wishing,  hopelessly  enough, '  for  Harry  to 
have  his  little  brig  I '  and  here  have  I  been  the  last  four 
or  five  mouths  really  a  person  of  eome  importance  and 
dignity  in  the  world,  doing  the  gracious  or  the  severe, 
the  civil  or  the  impudent,  as  best  for  hia  Majesty's  ser- 
vice. The  other  day,  at  Valencia,  I  had  occasion  to  go  on 
board  of  an  English  merchantman,  on  account  of  a  violent 
disturbance  between  master  and  men.  Here,  as  I  had 
previoofily  been  skimming  the  cream  of  some  long  and 
dull  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  as  I  was  de  foxto  arbiter  and 
judge  in  the  matter,  and  appealed  to  by  both  parties,  you 
may  be  sure  I  had  my  cap  of  dignity  on.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  master  was  much  in  the  wrong;  so  I  had  to 
idminister  a  pretty  strong  lectiue  to  him,  in  which  he 
learned  more  of  what '  a  king's  ship '  could,  and  if  neces- 
sary would  do,  than  he  was  aware  of  before.  It  was  rather 
like  a  dose  to  htm,  but  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  demur 
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about  taking  it,  and  quietly  too.  On  sitting  donji  after- 
wards in  my  cabin  and  ttiinking  it  over,  E.'s  wish  came 
into  my  mind,  and  putting  it  in  contrast  with  vhat  had 
just  passed  between  me  and  a  man  so  much  my  elder  in 
years,  I  could  not  help  laughing  with  myself  at  the  dif- 
ference a  few  months  had.  coade.  However,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  get  back  from  this  station  to  Malta,  to  be  in 
company  with  the  squadron,  for  I  want  to  get  the  ship 
rather  smarter,  and  it  requires  emulation  for  that. 

■Orestos,'  Barcelona:  Uuoh  IS,  1836. 
While  at  Areas,  the  commandant,  who  is  a  captain  in 
tlie  Spanish  navy,  was  very  civil  to  me.  He  did  the 
honours  of  the  place  very  well,  and  showed  me  all  that 
was  going  on,  or  building,  or  doing  in  every  way.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  with  Arens  and  that  part  of  the  coast ; 
it  is  so  clean  and  comfortable ;  every  one  seems  employed, 
and  earoiag  an  honest  livelihood  with  ease  and  respecta- 
bility. The  interior  of  the  country  shows  everywhere 
marks  of  attentive  and  diligent  cultivation;  and  on  the 
beach  vessels  of  different  sizes  and  natures  are  being  built, 
and  well  built  too.  Think  of  this  little  place,  Arena, 
having  in  four  years  launched  184  vessels  in  all,  of  different^ 
sorts  and  sizes.  This  last  year  54  nere  built.  At  this 
moment  there  are  five  vessels  there  on  the  stocks  from  180 
to  50  tons.  Two  merchants  at  Barcelona  having  taken  the 
contract  with  G-ovemment  to  supply  it  with  so  many 
ffuarda  eoataa  of  a  certain  size  (I  think  12),  at  6,000 
dollars,  fitted  out,  have  been  getting  them  built  cheap 
along  this  coast,  and  they  will  probably  pocket  half  the 
money  as  dear  gain.  They  are  beautiful-looking  oraft, 
and  as  I  may  one  day  have  to  look  after  them,  I  have  been 
beforehand  taking  a  good  and  careful  survey  of  them.  In 
light  winds  they  will  catch  anything. 
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■  OrestM,' Corfu ;  May  31, 1836. 
My  dear  Father, — We  have,  a§  you  see,  altered  place 
again,  and  now  'Orestes'  is  again  acting  commodoTe,  and 
has  taken  on  herself  the  duties  of  the  Ionian  station  until 
the  *  Tyne '  returns  here  from  coast  of  Africa.  The  last 
you  heard  of  me  was  leaving  Malta  with  the  admiral  and 
his  squadron  on  May  12.  .  .  .  (The  cruise  with  the  fleet 
is  then  described,  and  the  relative  sailing  of  all  Uie  ships.) 
.  .  .  FVom  Salamis  I  of  course  paid  another  visit  to  Athens, 
and  I  find  it  much  changed  since  my  former  visit  from 
'Naiad.'  The  Parthenon  and  the  other  temples  in  the 
Acropolis  have  suffered  cruelly  from  the  effects  of  the  two 
sieges  since  that  period,  hat  the  town  is  in  course  of  im- 
provement ;  they  are  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  old  houses, 
and  erecting  small  but  neat  houses  instead  here  and  there. 
They  are  pulling  down  all  defences,  of  which  the  town  had 
indeed  very  little,  and  the  site  of  the  new  town  is  marked 
a  little  further  to  the  W.  or  N.W.,  and  the  streets  are  laid 
oat.  But  as  yet  this  part  of  the  concern  resembles  an 
open  common  or  uncultivated  spot  of  ground  with  one 
or  two  new  houses  dotted  about  on  it,  the  space  between 
being  occupied  by  numerous  finger-posts  with  inscriptions 
*  in  Greek  and  Grerman,  telling,  not  the  road  ^at  is,  but 
the  street  that  is  to  be — Piraeus  Street,  Marathon  Street, 
&C.  In  the  Parthenon  there  are  a  number  of  people  at 
work  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  the  antiquities  as 
well  as  they  can,  and  really  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  how  the  Parthenon  is  disfigured  now  I  for, 
besides  the  damage  committed  by  shot  in  the  way  of 
positive  destruction,  the  facade  and  pillars  which  still 
remain  are  split  and  speckled  all  over  with  the  marks  left 
by  the  shot  in  the  white  marble,  In  some  of  these  temples 
I  nw  in  marble  the  originals  of  all  those  beautiful  mould- 
ings for  cornices  and  borders  of  ceilings  which  in  plaster 
we  see  every  day  in  England,     I  was  taken  round  all  the 
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ruins  by  a  ver;  good  showmao  (Mr.  Waller,  attach^),  and 
I  have  heard  on  all  sides  plans  and  statements  of  what 
Crreece  will  be  soon ;  and  if  half  of  these  airy  palaces  are 
ever  fitted  to  a  foundation  in  feet,  they  will  do  very  well. 
But  for  myself  I  muat  say  that  wherever  I  turn  I  find  on 
every  side  things  bo  far  gone,  men  and  country  so  im* 
poverished  and  brought  low,  that  I  feel  as  if  it  were  almost 
a  hopeless  case  to  atttempt  to  reinstate  the  nation  or  its 
edifices  to  their  former  condition  or  to  anything  respect- 
able. W.  once  told  me  a  story  of  some  person  who  was 
ia  the  habit  of  using  the  interjectional  phrase,  '  God 
mend  me !  *  His  friend,  however,  replied,  '  God  mend 
you,  indeed  I  He  had  better  make  another.'  One  may,  I 
think,  apply  this  to  Greece.  I  cannot  admire  or  even 
understand  the  taste  of  those  men  who  hare  been  content 
to  settle  themselves  in  this  regenerated  Greece  and  to 
become  proprietors  there.  If  it  is  through  a  desire  of 
making  money,  why,  the  new  colonies  in  Australia  or 
Canada  would  be  a  better  speculation ;  if  from  a  love  of 
classic  lore,  I  would  rather  avoid  a  place  where  classic  ideas 
and  visions  would  sufTer  such  matter-of-&ct,  every-day 
disappointments  and  di^usts ;  and  if  from  a  sort  of  am- 
bition to  be  a  person  of  consequence  among  sach  a  set  of 
people,  why,  the  deuce  take  such  a  second-rate  ambition. 
I  would  rather  live  in  England  oa  3002.  than  at  Athens 
on  6001. 

The  second  time  I  went  up  to  Athens  it  was  to  dine 
with  Mr,  Dawkins,  our  minister,  and  to  be  presented,  in 
CO.  with  the  admiral,  to  King  Otho. 

Well,  well — it  may  be  all  very  well  to  be  a  king,  but 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  be  a  king  in  such  a  small  way. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  ridiculous  in  it  all  to  persons 
who  have  been  at  the  larger  courts  of  Europe,  though  per- 
haps it  may  be  useful,  even  as  it  is,  amongst  the  Greeks. 
We  went  of  course  in  full  tog  and  regimentals ;  and  on 
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being  ushered  in  foimd  '  H.  MajeBty '  ready  to  receive  ob 
in  *  the  throne  room.'  But,  first,  I  should  premise  that  *  the 
palace'  is  about  the  size  of  other's  two  houses  in  Western 
Cottages,  Brighton.  The  throne-room  vas  a  small  room 
npstairs,  coutaining  two  pictures  and  two  window?.  Be- 
tween the  windows  stood  a  concern  which,  bad  it  been 
iiung  with  chintz,  would  have  seemed  part  of  a  moderate- 
sized  half-tester  bed.  Under  this  stood  (three  steps  up) 
a  velvet  chair,  which,  with  the  velvet  hanging  behind 
it,  wa«  marked  in  a  large-aized  letter — 0— meaning  Otio. 
But  as  this  was  directly  opposite  the  door  through 
which  we  were  marshalled,  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
bedp  exclaiming  Oh  I  oh  I  as  we  entered.  Mr.  0.  himself 
is  a  young  man,  apparently  about  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years  oM,  decidedly  plain ;  but  there  is  something  in  his 
face  which  prevents  one  from  calling  him  positively  ugly. 
By-tbe-hy,  that  je  ns  aaia  quoi  is  not  his  mouth,  the 
dimensions  of  which  you  may  judge  of  by  Captain  D. 
raying  to  me  that  '  they  wanted  to  enlai^  it  (to  enable 
him  to  speak  Greek  better),  but  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible without  moving  his  ears  &rther  back.'  And  in  the 
middle  of  my  bowing  and  scraping  and  talking  humbug 
and  fine  weather  with  Mr.  0.,  what  should  I  hear  but 
Captain  D.  saying,  not  whispering,  in  my  ear,  '  I  say, 
Codrington,  wasn't  I  right  about  the  mouth  ?  *  Poor  young 
man,  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  do  king  well  in  company, 
or  else  I  have  seen  the  part  acted  better  and  with  more 
ease  elsewhere.  His  French,  too,  is  bad ;  his  comprehen- 
sion of  it  as  spoken  by  others,  worse  ;  the  admiral  also  was 
very  bad  at  if,  and  the  rest  of  us  very  rusty.  The  ad- 
miral's ideas,  too,  naturally  slow  enough  in  getting  under 
way  and  arriving  at  expression,  were  doubly  so  when 
under  French  colours.  On  our  coming  in,  we  found  a 
sort  of  semicircle  before  the  king ;  bo,  after  a  sort  of 
general  bow,  be  made  three  peculiar  steps  in  advance,  at 
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the  final  one  bringing  his  tvo  heels,  spurs  and  all>  in 
contact  (like  one  of  our  cavali;  officers  in  a  waltz)  with  a 
sort  of  *umph,'  and  much  manceuTiing of  mouth:  thuB 
he  took  up  his  position  in  &ont  of  the  poor  tittle  admiral. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  daunted,  received  his 
advances  very  quietly,  stood  his  ground,  and  was  all  atten- 
tion ;  but  Otho's  ideas  not  being  quite  arranged,  he  counter- 
marched his  legs,  spurs  and  all,  one  long  pace  to  the  left, 
and  hummed  again.  The  admiral,  to  avoid  being  out- 
flanked, as  W.  would  (not)  call  it,  made  a  corresponding 
half-turn  on  his  centre  of  motion  and  hummed  also.  I 
think  fae  was  preparing  his  mouth  as  well  as  his  ears,  when, 
Otho  at  last  being  ready,  drew  himBelf  np  again,  placed 
his  hands  behind  him — I  mean  under  his  tails ;  then,  as  a 
Une-of-battle  ship  trices  up  her  lower  deck  ports  and  opens 
her  fire,  he  cooked  up  his  tails  and  opened  his  mouth. 
Baying, '  You  have  a  fine  squadron  here,*  &c.  This  being 
a  fact,  the  admiral  could  only  affirm  it.  After  one  or  two 
more  such  assertions,  he  turned  to  the  next  of  us,  and  so 
on  till  it  came  to  my  turn.  The  admiral,  oo  introducing 
me,  made  two  attempts  to  impress  on  his  mind  that  I  was 
your  son ;  but,  whether  it  was  from  bad  French  or  bad 
comprehension,  or  that  H.  Majesty,  having  got  his  lesson 
by  heart  beforehand,  could  not  find  ^uii,  in  it,  he  certainly 
did  not  notice  it ;  so  after  a  very  similar  interchange  of 
words,  de  paH  et  tff autre,  as  to  the  others,  he  went  on  in 
the  line.  Now,  our  whole  party,  I  think,  amounted  to 
seven,  or  at  most  eight  only,  but  Otho  had  evidently  pre- 
pared himself  to  give  entertainment  to  at  least  a  dozen 
more,  at  the  rate  of  two  sentences  each ;  therefore,  when 
he  got  to  the  eighth  (Young,  the  flag^lieut«nant),  the  last 
of  the  batch,  and  found  that  he  had  only  used  fourteen  of 
his  stock  of  ideas,  he  thought,  I  suppose,  the  others  might 
spoil  by  keeping,  so  he  fairly  ezpended  the  rest,  the  whole 
of  Ms  remaining  stock,  on  the  fiag-lieutenant,  to  the  great 
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amosemeDt  of  the  reat  of  ua,  who  had  been  more  speedily 
despatched.  No  doubt  both  parties  thought  each  other 
great  bore«.  However,  now  that  it  is  over,  that  single 
scene  was  alone  worth  the  trouUe  of  going  up  to  see.  I  am 
hx  from  saying  that  Greece  is  not  getting  on ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  doing  well,  as  &r  as  I  can  see.  What 
with  foreign  settlers,  English,  Maltese,  &c^  and  the  Fana- 
liota  or  Constantinople  Greeks,  many  of  whom,  now  that 
the  comitry  is  settled,  have  come  to  reside  in  it,  there  is 
much  more  property,  more  money  or  capital  in  it  than 
formerly.  Trade,  too,  has  revived— or, .  to  speak  more 
properly,  has  be^un.  At  the  Pineus,  where  I  do  not 
recollect  more  than  a  hut  or  two,  there  are  now  houses, 
and  respectable  buildings  too,  and  more  coming  after 
than.  .A  custom-house  also  is  riang,  and  a  good-looking 
btdldiDg  it  will  be.  From  Pineus  to  Athens  the  ground 
is  nearly  a  level ;  the  road  formerly  was  very  bad  ;  now 
the  Bavarian  troops  are  making  a  very  nice  road  indeed, 
which  will  soon  be  in  good  order.  The  [voject  for  a  rail- 
road is,  I  think,  great  nonsense,  when  as  yet  they  have  sot 
a  road  nor  a  good  vehicle  of  any  sort.  I  would  rather  see 
the  same  money  expended  (at  this  time)  on  a  good  com* 
moo  road  to  some  other  town.  However,  it  does  to  talk 
aboaL 

'  Qr«8tei  ' :  Jalj  17, 188B. 
....  As  you  may  never  have  beard  of  the  stream  of 
sea-water  which  flows  into  Cepbaloma,  I  will  give  you  a 
■hort  account  of  it.  There  is  a  point  of  land  (rocky,  like 
the  rest  of  the  island)  which  runs  into  the  harbour  of 
Aifp»toli  (Cephalonia)  on  the  west,  &om  that  peninsula  of 
land  which  ends  in  Point  St.  Theodore.  Near  this  spot 
tbrae  are  several  places  where  the  water  from  the  sea  runs 
into  fissures  and  crevices  in  the  earth  and  rocks,  and  then 
diaappean,  I  do  not  speak  now  of  a  temporary  flow  which 
is  known  to  alter  or  stop,  but  of  a  considerable  streaai, 

■  „C,ooq\c 
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TUDQing  at  a  regular  rate,  and  which  has  not  yet  found  iU 
level.  It  vas  origiuallj  diBcovered  some  time  ago  by  a 
Mr.  Stephens,  formerly  a  collector  of  customs  in  the  port, 
whose  attention  was  drawn  to  it  one  day  while  he  was 
walking  on  the  beach.  Conceiving  that  it  might  be  made 
to  turn  a  mill,  &c.,  he  has,  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
Brown's  men,  traced  it  considerably  further  into  the  land 
by  digging  and  opening  it  out.  The  surface  soil  consists 
generally  of  masses  of  the  common  limestone  rock,  with 
the  interstices  and  hollows  filled  up  with  a  sort  of  reddiflh 
gravelly  earth ;  but  after  sinking  down  to  about  four  or 
five  feet,  no  more  gravel  is  to  be  found,  and  then  the  rocks 
seem  to  rest  against  each  other  without  any  particular 
order,  and,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  *  all  of  a  heap.' 
Through  these  spaces  and  hollows,  which  seem  to  form  a 
subterranean  aqueduct,  the  stream  finally  disappears.  But 
there  are  some  other  curious  circumstances  attending  it. 
The  entrance  of  the  canal  or  stream  has  been  built  in  with 
stone,  and  now  a  plain  undershot  wheel  has  been  placed 
there,  which  the  stream,  even  as  it  is,  turns  very  well.  At 
the  hack  of  the  wheel  the  bed  of  the  stream  has  been 
rather  more  hollowed  out,  so  aa  to  make  something  like  a 
small  pool  for  the  backwater.  The  difterenoe  of  level 
between  the  sea  and  this  pool  is  about  two  or  three  feeU 
On  raising  the  outer  floodgate  a  stream  of  water  from  the 
sea  rushes  in,  the  wheel  revolves,  and  the  water  in  the 
pool  rises  soon  to  a  certain  level,  which  no  farther  influx, 
however  long  continued,  can  force  it  past.  If  the  outer 
floodgate  is  shut  and  the  influx  stopped,  the  water  in  the 
pool  will  in  a  few  minutes  sink  ([  suppose  on  the  syphon 
principle)  to  a  lower  level  than  it  stood  at  previously  to 
the  admittance  of  the  sea-water.  After  a  time  it  gradu- 
ally rises  again,  but  this  is  from  the  draining  of  the  fresh- 
water land  springs,  which  in  some  hours  would,  by  diluting 
it,  supplant  the  salt  water  and  fill  the  pool  with  fresh 
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water,  if  not  distnrbed  by  another  influx  from  the  sea. 
There  are  one  or  tno  other  holes  in  the  ground  near  this 
spot  which  have  been  traced  down  to  water  on  the  same 
level  and  similarly  affected  as  that  of  the  pool ;  and  there 
are  some  other  places  under  or  close  to  the  wash  of  the 
Boi^  where  the  sea-water  runs  in  the  same  way  into  the 
rooky  ground;  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  discovered 
which  can  throw  any  light  on  the  final  receptacle  of  thia 
water.  Now,  allowing  this  principle  of  action  to  be  in 
force  to  any  extent  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
stream  of  the  Out  of  Gibraltar  may  have  the  benefit  of 
anotlier  solution  added  to  its  many  former  one»^— but  where 
does  the  water  go  to?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  under 
Cepbalonia  there  is  some  great  hollow  or  cavern,  too  vast 
almoet  for  imagination  ?  ...  It  is  really  a  subject  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Earthquakes,  and 
some  pretty  sharp  ones,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these 
islands  ;  these  may  be  occasioned  by  the  water  acting  on 
minerals,  and  the  steam  attempting  its  escape  ;  but  though 
we  saw  it  at  Solbtara  and  other  places  in  Italy,  I  have  not 
heard  of  such  a  thing  in  these  islands  as  an  escape  of  steam 
or  anything  like  it.  This  story  of  a  stream  is  not,  I  assure 
yoOf  a  sailor's  yam,  but  in  most  of  its  particulars  it  was 
verified  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  his 
staff,  besides  myself;  and,  which  is  always  the  concluding 
part  of  a  traveller's  fisseveration,  if  you  dont  believe  it,  go 
there  and  see  it  yourselves:  the  stream  is  alive  to  this 
boor  to  testify  the  truth  of  my  yam, 

....  After  Cepbalonia  we  went  to  Ithaca,  and  got 
into  Port  Vathi — a  nice  snug  little  punchbowl  this  is. 
Ha«  intelligence  of  a  piracy  having  been  committed  near 
Valoua  arrived,  and  '  Orestes '  sailed,  or  tried  to  do  bo, 
immediately,  A  gale  of  wind  from  N,W.  blowing  furiously 
throogh  the  funnel  of  a  narrow  channel  of  not  more  than 
300  yards  wide,  and  that  without  any  anchorage,  was  not 
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pleasant,  but  at  it  we  vent.  However,  after  a  good  deal 
of  hard  and  some  nervous  work,  I  found  the  gusts  of  wind 
too  violent  and  variable,  though  the  ship  was  niidn  small 
sail,  to  give  us  the  smallest  chance  of  getting  out,  so  I 
gave  it  up  and  anchored  again.  However,  n'ext  day  I  got 
out.  .  .  .  We  went  along  the  Albanian  coast  to  Valona, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  the  piracy  had  been 
committed  on  a  Maltese  brig.  The  gentlemen  themeelvee 
had  been  knowing  enough  to  make  their  escape  with  their 
booty  to  the  mountains  some  time  before ;  but  their  boat 
and  all  its  gear,  with  some  small  part  of  the  plunder  hid 
in  the  marshy  ground  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  we  routed 
out  and  brought  back  to  Corfu.  You  would  have  l&u^ed 
to  have  seen  us,  marines,  blue  jackets,  and  all,  well  armed, 
poking  about  in  the  ground  and  marsh  near  the  boat,  like 
a  party  of  flamingoes.  However,  I  may  one  of  these  days 
come  upon  these  worthies  themselves ;  and  if  they  would 
only  fire  one  musket  at  the  ship  or  anything  belonging  to 
her,  it  would  simplify  matters  much,  as  none  of  us  under- 
stand (}reek. 

'  OrastH,'  off  Zanle:  Jalj  S8, 183S. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  your  letter.  As  to 
promotion,  I  should  indeed  tiiink  mys^f  very  lucky  if  Lord 
Auckland  did  not  leave  office  without  making  me ;  but  I 
agree  with  you  that  as  matters  now  are  I  am  very  well  as 
I  am. 

Since  I  left  England  I  have  been  (with  the  exception 
of  a  week  or  two  with  the  squadron)  constantly  on  detached 
service,  and  almost  completely  my  own  master.  I  am 
confident  that  this  has  been  of  great  service  to  me,  and 
that  it  bae  had  a  good  effect  on  my  character,  where  I 
always  felt  that  I  wanted  sometbing,  namely,  in  decision, 
and  in  fact  the  habit  of  command  under  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  The  more  I  have  of  this  practice  the  better. 
On  the  admiral  sending  me  here  he  said  he  did  not  mean 
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me  to  remain  after  Tyne  returned  to  retake  the  com- 
mand. ...  I  thought  that,  having  been  there  (the  coaet 
of  Spain)  he  might  pick  me  out  again  to  act  as  eniall  craft 
to  the  larger  ships  there ;  bat  truly,  if  he  thinks  he  can 
tuut  me  to  be  my  own  master,  I  am  not  at  all  sorry  to 
keep  clear  of  the  squadron. 

AfW  this  the  'Orestes'  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  Tripoli,  for  his  turn  of  service  there ;  and  in  January 

1836  be  was  again  sent  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 

From  S.  J.  C.  to  hie  home, 

•  Oreat«s,'  U«lta :  September  IT,  1835. 
....  While  at  Tunis  I  went  up  to  the  town  to  pay 
my  respects  as  usual  to  the  Bey ;  several  officers  accom- 
puiied  me,  under  convoy  of  the  consul.  .  .  .  We  had  to 
pass  through  several  courts  of  the  palace  before  we  neared 
the  presence.  There  was  nothing  remarkably  beautiful 
either  as  to  architecture  or  ornament  in  the  square  court- 
yard, surrounded  by  arcades,  and  with  the  flight  of  steps 
which  led  up  from  it  to  the  hall  of  justice,  covered  with 
reclining  groups  of  the  natives,  who  came  every  day  to 
petition  the  Bey  for  justice,  and  who  were  waiting  their 
torn  of  being  called  in.  Still,  I  must  own  it  was  a  lively 
and  pleaajng  sight.  After  a  short  chat  with  a  &t  prime 
minister  (they  get  fat  out  here),  he  showed  us  into  the 
hall  of  justice,  where  the  Bey,  then  in  the  act  of  giving; 
jodgment,  received  ns.  This  being  in  some  measure  a 
hereditary  government,  we  had  actually  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  (as  others  had  always  done  so  before  me)  of 
kistdiig  hands  on  being  presented.  This  sounds  strange, 
hat  it  has  been  officially  settled  so.  Chairs  were  then 
given  to  us,  and  while  sipping  onr  co£Fee  it  was  very 
amusing  to  observe  the  speedy  way  in  which  the  Bey 
administered  his  justice.     He  was  seated,  vross-leg^ed,  on 
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a  raised  tbroae  or  seat  at  the  head  of  the  apartment,  vitb 
hia  ministers  round  him^  and  his  officers  of  police,  &c. 
forming  an  open  space  or  alley  down  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  which  was  crowded  by  the  '  people  about  court.'  Out 
of  several  I  will  take  one.  ...  All  the  rest  he  disposed  of 
as  quickly  as  this  one,  and  well  he  may  do  so,  for  he  has 
always  a  host  of  petitioners,  though  every  morning  of  his 
life  (Friday,  which  is  their  Sunday,  excepted)  he  sits  there 
two  hours  and  a  half  giving  judgment.  In  difficult  Cases 
he  asks  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and  judges  accord- 
ingly. Now  here  is  justice,  at  least  judgment,  cheap  and 
speedy ;  and  though  one  need  not  go  &r  to  find  many 
reasons  against  such  a  plan  of  dispensing  it,  still  there  is 
something  fine  and  primitive  in  a  monarch  daily  after 
prayers  hearing  and  deciding  on  the  complaints  of  the  very 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  It  carries  one  back  to  the  origi- 
nal use  of  kings,  while  our  acquaintance  with  the  failings 
of  human  nature  makes  us  sensible  how  easily  it  may  be 
allowed,  as  we  know  it  often  has  been,  to  degenerate  into 
an  abuse. 

Alas  I  for  Carthage,  where  is  she  now ;  nay,  where  was 
she  ?  for  that  is  the  question,  and  one  not  easily  answered ; 
for  what  with  the  discrepancies  of  authors  and  the  changes 
of  ground  which  have  taken  place  from  earthquakes  and 
the  hand  of  man,  together  with  the  total  destruction  it 
suffered  two  or  three  times  from  Boman  and  Vandal,  it  is 
a  sad  and  difficult  matter  to  trace  it  at  alL  Some  dilapi- 
dated cisterns  of  great  extent,  a  few  heaps  of  ruins,  and 
two  or  three  traces  of  walls,  the  whole  of  great  substance 
and  solidity,  are  all  that  remains  of  this  magnificent  city, 
which  at  one  time  bid  &ir  to  be  mistress  of  the  world.  I 
have  not  got  her  history  at  my  fingers'  ends,  but  I  have 
some  recollection  of  the  Romans  having  actually  passed 
the  plough  over  the  sitefrom  which  they  had  just  destroyed 
Carthage ;  and  truly  it  seems  as  if  each  conqueror-  had  in 
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tarn  done  the  same.  At  present  corn  and  vegetables  are 
growing  on  it.  The  great  aqueduct  must  have  been  a 
stapendooB  work ;  it  brought  a  copious  supply  of  water 
from  a  fine  Epring  on  Mount  Taughwan,  the  distance  of 
which  from  Carthage  was  in  a  direct  line  thirty-two  miles, 
but  the  aqueduct  is  nearly  sixty  miles  in  its  total  length. 
Its  aaonnooB  ruins  now  extend  along  the  level  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see  ;  all  of  it  that  was  within  my  reach  and 
that  I  have  seen  is  lying  in  masses  completely  overturned 
on  the  ground.  But  the  immense  size  and  weight  of  these 
individual  ma»8ea  astonishes  me.  In  our  day  we  cannot 
easily  move  masses  of  six  and  seven  tons  weight ;  and  yet 
there  they  are  in  comitless  numbers,  evidently  overturned 
by  some  great  force.  No  battering-ram  could  do  it ;  gun- 
powrler  might,  but  that  they  did  not  hnow.  The  labour 
of  doing  it  by  levers  or  mechanical  means  would  be  so 
immense  that  one  mile  of  destruction  would  have  satisfied 
tbem :  from  the  extent  of  ruin  I  should  fancy  it  done  by 
earthquake ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  too  solid  for  that. 

In  January  1836,  Lord  Minto  gave  Henry  Godrington 
his  promotion  to  post-rank,  and  the  good  news  was  thus 
announced  to  him  by  his  mother : — 

From  Lady  Godrington  to  H.  J.  C. 

Brighton :  JaDoary  19,  1836. 
God  blew  my  own  very  very  dear  post^saptain  Henry 
John  Codrington  I  a  bit  of  delicious  news  which  this  day's 
post  has  brought  us  from  Lord  Minto.  .  .  .  Thank  God 
that  I  have  lived  toknowoftheaccompllshment  ofthisour 
■rdent  wish ;  and  nea^  will  be  the  unspeakable  happiness 
of  seeing  you  euch  I  ...  I  mean  to  try  this  by  to-day'K 
port  overland,  to  catch  the  *  Orestes '  before  the  next 
packet  goes  out  and  forestalls  my  precious  intelligence, 
for  I  should  like  you  to  hear  it  first  from  one  of  your 
own  dear  hdongingii. ,   How  I  wish  I  could  send  it  off  with 
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viagic  speed,  aod  that  I  could  see  you  open  the  letter  and 
enjoy  its  contents,  as  every  one  of  your  happy  home  party 
baa  done.  ... 

Once  more,  Ood  bless  you,  A-om  us  all. 

J.  C. 

■  OreatM,'  Bo«w :  Februair  1, 1886. 
Q-od  bless  you  too,  my  dear  little  mother,  for  your 
joyouB  and  welcome  letter  !  Aa  if  to  reward  you  for  sending 
it,  I  can  aasureyouthat  it  arrived  most  opportunely  and  just 
in  the  very  nick  of  time.  A  day  later  I  should  have  missed 
it,  at  least  for  a  week,  .  .  .  And  so  I  am  a  post-captain,  and 
from  henoeforth  none  can  rise  ova-  my  head  1  That  even- 
ing, you  may  well  imagine,  I  looked  at  the  Navy  List.  ■  .  . 
Setting  aside  all  considerations  of  the  former  quickness  of 
promotion,  especially  in  war  times,  I  cannot  but  feel  in 
the  present  times,  and  under  the  restrictions  which  actu- 
ally exist,  I  have  been  very  fortunate  indeed  in  having 
been  assisted  up  the  steep  to  that  level  spot  near  the  sum- 
mit of  our  profession  where  the  toils  and  difficulties  of 
olimbiiig  are,  comparatively  speaking,  nearly  over.  Like 
the  traveller  who  pauses  on  the  top  of  the  bill  to  take 
breath  and  l(xik  back  on  the  plain  he  has  quitted,  I  too  may 
now  ait  me  down,  and  from  the  height  which  I  have  reached 
may  contemplate  in  a  very  satisfactory  security  that  long 
and  ttnlsome  ascent,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  to  me 
almost  unknown,  from  the  speedy  and  short  out  which  I 
have  made  to  the  '  mountain's  brow.'     Well,  if  it  had  not 

been  me  it  might  have  been ,  or ;  and  this  sort 

of  consideration,  by  bringing  one's  vanity  to  one's  aid, 
quite  reconciles  me  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  ...  In 
quitting  '  Orestes,'  I  must  say  I  shall  feel  very  sorry  to 
lose  her.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  be 
content  to  leave  her.  ...  I  do  think  that  st  this  very- 
day  that  I  am  writing  she  never  looked  better  in  her  life, 

A'.ooqIc 
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at  any  rate  since  I  have  had  her.  .  .  .  And  personally,  as 
to  myself,  I  feel  that  I  am  just  getting  comfortably  settJed 
aod  at  home  14  the  habits  of  captainship  and  command ; 
I  am  b^imning  to  acquire  a  confidence  in  what  I  think 
best,  which  I  am  convinced  is  a  very  necessary  thing  in 
any  man  who  has  to  command  others.  Often  and  often 
I  forbore  to  press  and  put  in  execution  points  which  in 
my  own  judgment  I  thought  best,  in  great  or  small  con- 
cems  as  the  oaae  might  be,  from  a  sort  of  deference  to  other 
ofoniona.  I  am  getting  beyond  that  now,  as  I  ought  to 
he.  In  &ct,  from  the  experience  acquired  in  '  Orestes,'  I 
feel  quite  ready  to  start  again  in  a  post-ship.  But  this  is, 
of  course,  all  premature  for  many  a  year,  God  bless  you* 
my  dear  mother,  and  may  I  soon  make  my  number  again 
in  onr  happy  family  circle. 

Yours  affectionately, 

H.  J.  C. 

Thus  happily  and  successfully  closed  his  first  com- 
mand, and  Captain  Codrington  returned  home  in  May 
1836.  He  was  always  bappy  in  the  active  exercise  of  hia 
profeaeion,  hut  I  think  his  commission  of  the  '  Orestes ' 
was  one  of  the  very  happiest  portions  of  his  professional 
life,  besides  ctmtributing,  as  he  himself  said,  so  greatly  to 
the  maturing  of  his  professional  cbaracter. 

The  following  reverie,  which  I  have  found  amongst  bis 
papen,  has  no  date,  but  probably  belongs  to  this  period. 

THE  lackch! 

Kow  then — look  at  her !  she's  just  going — yes,  hurrah ! 
Now  she  moves — now  then,  three  cheers — oflF  she  goes — 
faunah  I  hurrah  I  hurrah  I  &e.  &c. 

And  thos,  with  the  fluttering  of  scarfs  and  handker- 
elat&f  the  waving  of  hats  and  caps,  and  the  cheering  of 

aseembled  thousands,  the  noble  form  of  the  glided 

'  3 
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into  ber  destined  element  with  that  even  majesty  of 
movement  so  peculiar  to  the  launch  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship.  As  she  swung  round  gisoeftillj  to  the  tide  and  wad 
brought  up  with  her  iHtiadside  towards  us,  I  was  gazing 
on  her  inteutlj,  and  bo  completely  absorbed  in  my  own 
thoughts  that  I  bad  totally  forgotten  the  very  existence  of 
the  young  lady  whose  arm  had  been  entrusted  to  mine 
during  the  ceremony,  until  the  repetition  of  her  exckma- 
tion  of  '  Dear  me !  what  a  pretty  thing  a  ship  launch  is  I ' 
was  the  second  time  wound  up  by  'Don't  you  think  so. 
Captain  C.  P'  in  a  tone  which  made  some  reply  necessary. 
Never  was  I  so  ill  pleased  at  having  to  make  one;  and  the 
cold,  diy  assent  it  conveyed  was,  I  fear,  little  better  in 
reality  than  some  peevish  reply  for  which  it  was  luckily 
substituted  just  in  time.  I  believe  I  have  as  fiur  a  pro- 
portion as  my  neighbours  of  that  conventional  easiness  of 
disposition  in  society  which  the  world  so  often  thinks 
good  nature,  and  am  not  very  apt  to  fall  into  any  rude- 
ness eitheT  by  commission  or  omission;  but  there  are 
occasions  now  and  then  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are 
absorbed  in  the  great  object  of  the  moment,  and  it  cannot 
bear  to  stoop  to  the  petty  details  round  it, — the  deep 
stream  of  our  feelingn  bearing  us  powerfully  on  chafes 
and  ruEBes  up  at  any  little  paltry  impediment  which  may 
check  its  course.  '  What  a  pretty  tiling  a  ship  launch  is  l ' 
Pretty  I  indeed.  Pretty !  indeed.  So,  thought  I — as, 
having  handed  the  young  lady  to  her  carriage,  I  turned 
hack, to  the  empty  slip,  now  nearly  deserted  by  the  nuna- 
bers  so  lately  surrounding  it, — is  this  all  that  these  good 
people  came  here  to  feel,  or  have  felt,  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
Have  all  these  thousands  considered  this  as  the  show  of 
a  day — the  mere  idle  amusement  of  the  holiday  hour? 
'Tis  90,  indted.  But  why  should  I  be  surprised  or  annoyed 
at  it  ?  They  are  not  sailors,  and  therefore  cannot  at  once 
enter  into  those  feelings  of  intense  and  afiectiooate  interest 
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with  whicb  the  eailor  views  the  inaaimate  object  thus 
eDterlug  as  it  were  into  cloBe  coDnection  with  himself.  T 
Eat  down  on  the  jetty  abreast  of  hex  and  watched  her  as 
she  was  secnred  alongside  of  the  old  hulk.  The  crowd  had 
dispersed,  the  last  loitereis  were  gone,  and  I  was  left  alone 
to  my  own  tbougbts.  She  was  indeed  a'  noble  ship,  and 
<nie  whose  fiiture  fortunes  I  shall  hereafter  trace  with 
much  interest.  What  a  contrast  to  her  old  weather- 
beat«o  neighbour  I  the  one  in  the  pride  and  flush  of  youth, 
looking  emiscioiis  of  her  strength  and  power ;  the  other, 
the  wors-ont  but  venerable  relic  of  former  days,  the  victor 
of  a  hundred  battles,  the  survivor  of  a  thousand  storms,  now 
passing  her  last  years  in  the  peaceful  repose  of  that  harbour 
where  she  first  commenced  her  career.  What  a  wonderlul 
thing  is  this  subtle  essence,  the  mind  of  man  1  If  aught 
were  wanting  in  proof  of  its  immateriality,  there  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  it  in  its  own  innate  power  of  calling 
up  before-  itself  the  fancied  images  of  the  future,  and 
dreadDg  them  out  with  a  strength  and  vividness  of  colour- 
ing rivalling  for  the  time  the  truth  of  reality.  It  might 
be  but  a  gleam  of  the  old  ship's  past  history  that  was  thus 
tmconsciously  reflected  on  the  mirror  of  the  mind,  while 
bacj  thought  she  was  prefiguring  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  new  one.  Be  it  so ;  still  it  was  engrossing.  A  few 
months,  and  there  was  the  symbol  of  command  displayed 
over  her ;  the  sounds  of  busy  toil  arose  from  her  decks ; 
the  hum  of  many  human  beingf  came  from  her  over  the 
waterB ;  masts  were  rising  up,  guns  and  stores  were  going 
on  board ;  soon  all  was  finished :  the  moorings  are  slipped, 
her  fills  for  the  first  time  spread  to  the  breeze,  the  har- 
bonr's  mouth  is  cleared,  and  white  her  guns  are  speaking 
hCT  first  complimentary  salute,  she  anchors  in  the  road- 
rtead,  a  majestic  example  of  man's  science  and  skill — the 
almost  living  personification  of  the  will  of  man  and  his 
power  of  executing  that  will — a  man  of  war.    After  all, 
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there  is  nothing  like  a  line-of-battle  ship.  We  ma;  ad- 
mire the  lightnesn  and  elegance  of  the  sloup,  with  her  low 
hull  ADd  butterfly  wings.  Thp  frigate,  too,  ig  beautiful, 
and  the  life  and  animation  of  ber  appearance  vouch  for  the 
dashing  nature  of  the  warfare  so  peculiarly  her  own;  but 
there  is  a  power  and  majefty  in  the  look  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  that  ia  to  me  most  striking.  I  never  look  at  one  with- 
out thinking  of  the  concentration  of  power  that  ia  per- 
sonified in  her,  if  I  may  use  such  a  figurative  term.  A 
glance  at  the  frigate,  with  her  saucy  look,  tells  you  ehe 
will  dare  anything;  but  ttun  to  the  line-of-hattle  ship — 
you  feel  at  once  that  she  will  do  it. 

But  see !  again  she  moves — the  anchor  is  up,  the  sails 
are  trimmed,  the  parting  words  of  mutual  affection  have 
been  said,  and  the  last  few  boats  that  have  at  length  left 
her  side  are  lingering  near  the  spot  with  feathered  oars  and 
waving  handkerchiefs,  fondly  watching  her  as  she  steals 
away,  till  a  point  of  land  or  the  darkening  twilight  shuts 
her  out  from  eyes  which  perhaps  may  never  see  her  more. 
She  is  indeed  off;  she  has  commenced  her  career,  the 
object  of  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  affections  of  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  human  beings.  How  many  have 
their  whole  stock  of  happiness  in  this  life  set  on  the  cast 
of  that  ship's  fiite !  How  eagerly  do  they  look  for  any 
report  about  her,  any  acconnt  of  her,  however  trifiing. 
Often  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  raging  of  the  storm 
outside  rouses  up  the  sleeper  and  tells  of  the  awful  power 
of  the  elements — often  will  some  fond  heart,  in  the  anxiety 
of  affection,  shudder  as  it  breathes  a  prayer  for  the  safety 
of  that  ship,  which  may  even  now  be  striving  for  its  very 
existence  against  the  fury  of  such  a  gale.  What  return- 
ing ship  ever  brought  back  in  safety  to  their  homes  all 
the  loved  beings  she  carried  away  with  her  'f  It  is  a  fear- 
ful thought — but — who  may  be  the  unfortunate  ones  ? 
May  it  not  be — but  I  must  not  dwell  on  that. 
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Hark  to  the  deep  booming  of  the  distant  gun  rising 
o'er  the  wave  from  afar.  Again  and  again  and  nearer  it 
comes,  and  now  the  roar  of  the  battle  continues  loud  and 
imceasiiig  throngh  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  which  foil  the 
eager  eye.  Who  can  pierce  its  veil  and  tell  na  of  our  cham- 
pion ?  How  goes  the  day  with  our  gallant  ship  ?  Is  she 
hard  pressed  by  the  strength  or  number  of  her  enemies  ?  or 
is  Eoeoess  writing  her  name  in  the  page  of  our  country's 
glory  ?  Oh,  that  tbe  misty  veil  before  us  would  rise  and 
show  OS  who  ia  safe  I  Alas !  would  we  dare  to  raise  that 
veil?  .  .  . 

But  see,  tbroogfa  the  mist  another  scene  opens  before  me. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  tbe  heavy  mist  brooding  over  the  face 
of  the  deep  rises  from  the  water,  and,  hanging  like  a  pall 
above,  half  reveals  the  awful  scene  below.  Tis  a  wild  and 
stormy  winter's  night,  one  of  those  fearful  evenings  when 
even  Heaven  aeems  to  have  lost  its  control  over  the  ele- 
mait«,  and  they  are  left  to  cont«nd  with  each  other  in  tbe 
hill  pride  of  their  might  for  the  power  of  desolating  the 
universe.  Listen  to  the  roar  of  the  storm  sweeping  away 
in  uncontrollable  fury  over  that  raging  sea.  Squall  after 
•quail  in  dark  succession  rushes  away  to  leeward,  whiten- 
ing the  crest  of  each  toppling  swell  as  it  hurries  on  to 
overwhelm  the  low  rocky  shore.  But  what  form  is  this 
rinng  indistinctly  through  the  gloom  to  leeward  ?  Can  it 
be? — yes,  it  is,  it  is  the  ship,  our  own  dear  ship — and  in 
what  peril!  What  does  she  out  at  sea  now  in  such  a 
Dil^t,  when  every  living  creature  has  long  since  Ktught 
tbe  nearest  shelter  P  How  comes  she  still  on  a  lee  shore 
in  such  a  gale  ?  Still  she  bears  her  gallantly.  She  won't 
weather  that  point — she  can't— she  sees  sbe  can't.  Again 
she  stands  ofT  from  it ;  short  perhaps  and  unavailing 
respite;  and  now  again  with  a  last  bold  attempt  she  once 
more  stands  towards  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  The  point, 
iulf-hidden  by  the  boiling  iurf,  is  yet  on  her  lee  bow. 
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Will  she  weather  it  ?  This  ie  ber  last  effort — all  has  been 
done  that  Bkill  has  taught  or  that  eneif^  could  effect.  To 
go  back  now  were  certain  though  protracted  death ;  to  go 
on,  and  ikil,  instant  destruction  I  See  how  she  bows  down 
to  the  fury  of  the  gale,  her  strong  frame  tasked  to  the 
utmost  powers  of  its  endurance.  That  rast  &bric,  that 
colossal  form,  which  in  harbour  seemed  to  us  a  tower  of 
strength,  -an  invincible  leviathan  of  the  waters,  now  ex- 
posed to  the  awfiil  power  of  the  raging  elements,  confesses 
itself  when  matched  with  them  to  be  but  the  pigmy  crea- 
tion of  man.  What  more  can  he  do  now  F  He  has  done 
his  utmost,  and  must  now  await  with  fortitude  the  event 
which  he  cannot  controL  A  flaw  of  wind,  the  failure  of  a 
yard,  a  mast,  a  sail,  nay,  the  parting  of  a  single  rope, 
would  now  decide  his  &te  against  him.  At  each  plunge 
of  her  labouring  hull  see  how  the  trembling  spars  aloft 
quiver  to  the  shock  ;  the  whole  ship  staggers  under  the 
stroke,  and  seems  to  pause  as  if  to  recover  herself  once 
more  for  the  struggle.  On  either  hand  dark  masses  of 
rock  stand  out  through  the  gloom,  the  lofty  cliffs  above 
looking  down  in  savage  grandeur  through  the  mist  over 
the  boiling  surf  at  their  feet.  Far  above  all  towers  the 
peak  of  the  dreaded  Mizen  Head,  the  most  fearful  of  those 
ritgged  promontories  whose  giant  cliffs,  standing  out 
boldly  into  the  ocean,  form  the  advanced  guard  of  Ire- 
land's iron-bound  coast  against  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic. 
Are  these  rocky  points  on  each  side  of  me  the  portals  of  a 
harbour?  Does  this  entrance  lead  into  safety?  Any 
refuge  is  most  welcome  from  the  fury  of  such  a  night. 
What  now  is  passing  in  the  brave  hearts  on  ber  deck  ? 
those  who,  well  aware  of  their  danger,  have  done  all  that 
man  can  do,  and  are  now  anxiously  but  firmly  awaitin}^ 
the  result  ?  If  ever  we  ourselves  have  stood  in  any  situa- 
tion of  such  imminent  danger,  let  the  many  hurried, 
anxious  thoughts  which  crowd  on  our  minds  in  such   an 
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instant,  with  the  intensity  of  years,  remind  us  of  what 
they  mart  be  feeling.  On  she  comes,  nearer  and  nearer, 
her  labouring  hull  half  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  spray  from 
the  seas  that  burst  over  her.  Each  swell  as  it  rises  to 
leeward  from  under  her  neems  at  once  to  break  in  fury  on 
the  dark  rocks  on  her  lee.  Ob  I  how  close  she  is  coming 
to  it !  What  eye  can  steadily  watch  for  the  result  ?  Mine 
are  dimmed,  and  can  see  her  no  longer.     Where  ie  she  ? 

Again  the  soene  changes.  The  ship  was  in  harbour  ; 
a  light  breeae  rippled  the  bio©  water  and  gently  spread 
the  ensign  that  waved  over  her  stem.  Sea  and  land  vied 
with  each  other  in  adding  brilliancy  to  the  picture ;  all 
nature  shone  in  gladness  around  her ;  the  bright  sun  shed 
a  glory  over  every  part  of«that  form  which  seemed  still 
more  beautiful  now  in  its  repose.  Yet  there  was  a  strange 
silence  about  her ;  the  voice  of  command,  the  cheerful 
sound  of  daily  labour,  the  bustle  of  active  employment 
was  wanting.  The  few  who  met  on  deck  spoke  to  each 
other  in  whispers,  and  a  deep  gloom  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  whole  ship.  What  could  it  be  ?  Can  you  not  guess  ? 
Listen  1  Hear  you  not  that  low  moan,  the  sad  evidence 
of  pangs  which  nature  can  no  longer  support  in  silence — 
which  human  skill  cannot  avert,  nor  human  sympathy  any 
more  alleviate.  The  fever  is  raging  in  her  crowded  decks, 
the  haod  of  Death  is  busy  there ;  who  knows  where  it  may 
fidl? 

Again  there  was  a  change.  Fresh  visions  of  the  future 
rose  up  in  rapid  succession,  diapUyiDg  in  ever-varying 
ciuu^cters  the  toils,  the  miseries,  the  dangers  of  the  sailor; 
his  glories,  his  merits,  his  errors,  and  his  fate.  At  length 
the  time  draws  on,  she  nears  her  native  port,  the  point  is 
rounded,  and  as  she  stands  into  the  anchorage,  how  eagerly 
is  every  eye  bent  on  some  well-known  spot  on  shore.  And 
we  there  not  there  also  anxious  hearts  and  eyes  as  eagerly 
bent  on  her  ?     Alas  !  how  often  has  the  cup  of  joy  been 
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dashed  from  the  lips  that  were  on  the  very  point  of  tast- 
ing it. 

Again  and  again  did  I  mark  the  gallant  ship  lead- 
ing forth  a  fresh  band  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  and 
hope  to  seek  their  country's  glory  in  distant  climes ; 
and  each  time  did  she  restore  them  to  their  native  land 
with  the  strength  and  experience  of  manhood.  But  the 
closing  scene  is  now  at  hand.  She  has  for  the  last  time 
entered  her  own  harbour ;  her  race  is  run,  her  toils  are 
over,  she  has  done  her  duty.  She  has  brought  up  in  her 
country's  service  many  a  brave  heart  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  her  own  in  her  country's  annals.  Newer  forms 
have  risen  around  her,  and  now,  in  her  turn  a  hulk,  she 
herself  has  become  a  record  t*  the  future  of  the  glories  of 
the  past.  What  a  history  is  hers  to  each  one  of  us  who 
has  belonged  to  her  I  She  is  a  silent  but  eloquent  memo- 
rial of  all  the  passions  that  then  agitated  ns,  tiie  pursuits 
which  then  engrossed  us  ;  and  when  memory  calls  up  be- 
fore us  the  forms  of  those  who  have  dnce  &Uen  early  on 
that  course  which  we  ourselves  have  till  now  run  in  safety, 
who  can  withhold  a  tear  for  the  days  that  are  gone  ? 

Well,  thought  I,  as  I  rose  up  &om  my  reverie,  and 
paused  a  moment  to  take  a  last  look  at  her,  she  is  a  noble 
ship  indeed,  and  wherever  she  goe«  hereafter, '  May  God 
bless  her.' 

In  1837  Lady  Codrington  died,  and  this  was  the  first 
grief  of  life  to  Henry  Codrington.  She  was  indeed  a  most 
rare  wife  and  mother,  and  the  cherished  centre  of  a  home 
circle  of  which  she  was  the  tenderest  ruler  and  guide.  To 
her  sailor-boy  she  was  the  lodestar  of  his  heart,  and  no 
oUier  feeling  ever  usurped  her  place  there.  Her  memory 
was  cherish^  with  peculiar  tenderness,  ev^i  to  his  dying 
hour,  and  her  name  was  one  of  the  very  last  words  pro- 
nounced by  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

[H.H.S. 'Talbot';  183S-41.] 

Caftadi  Codbinqton  now  Temained  on  shore  for  about 
two  years,  and  ia  this  interval  be  repeatedly  went  cruising 
with  hlB  friend  Mr.  White,  whose  little  yacht,  the '  Ondine,' 
was  one  of  the  most  enterprisiDg  cruiaerfi  of  her  size.  The 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  were  thus  vi8it«d 
with  enjoyment  and  profit ;  and  equal  profit  and  enjoy- 
ment was  obtained  when  at  home  from  his  eedulous  at- 
tendaooe  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Ue  bad  always  derived 
very  great  pleasure  from  the  study  of  natural  science,  and 
had  r^ularly  attended  the  lectures  of  Brand,  Faraday, 
and  Tyndall,  carefully  taking  notes  of  what  be  heard,  and 
storing  it  in  his  mind  in  so  orderly  a  manner,  that  his 
large  fimd  of  practical  knowledge  was  always  available  for 
Bse  in  daily  life,  though  cbietly  and  most  eagerly  devoted 
to  |MY)feaBional  objects.  In  Iibirch  1638  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  his  first  post-ship,  H.M.S. '  Talbot,' 
and  again  destined  to  the  Mediterranean  station. 

The  '  Talbot '  was  a  small  frigate  of  the  old-fiishioned 
class  nicknamed  donkey-frigates,  of  28  guns. 

She  and  her  captain  were  not  in  build  well  propor- 
tioned to  each  other,  for  she  was  very  low  between  decks, 
and  he  had  to  walk  along  in  a  very  stooping  position,  and 
could  only  laise  his  head  when  standing  between  the  beams. 
When  he  dined  with  his  officers  in  the  ward-room,  the 
table  had  to  be  so  placed  that  his  chair  should  be  under 
the  skylight,  that  being  the  only  part  of  the  room  in  which 
he  condd  nt  upright. 

When,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  '  Bribni,*  in  1830,  he  had 
first  the  privilege  of  a  cabin,  he  found  he  could  not  Ue  on 
his  bed-place  till  he  had  obtained  an  arrangement  with  the 
occupier  of  the  next  cabin,  that  a  box  added  to  the  length 
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of  his  bed  to  receive  his  feetafaould  be  allowed  to  protrocle 
into  the  other  cabin,  on  which  ita  occupier  could  make  a 
support  for  his  pillow ! 

Captain  Godringt on  was  6  feet  4^  inches  without  shoee, 
ver;  handeome,  and  remarkably  upriji;ht ;  and  as  he  stood 
in  uniform  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  he  was  indeed  a 
striking  specimen  of  a  spirited  and  able  naval  officer.  His 
heart  was  wholly  in  the  service,  and  he  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  actively  employed.  He  had  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  more  of  fleet-sailitig  than  most  officers  of  his  Bf^  in 
peace  time,  having  serv^  as  Bignal-midshipman  in  the 
'Asia'  when  fiag-ship  of  Sir  K.  C^rington  in  1827-8,aud 
flag-lieu  tenant  to  his  father  when  in  command  of  the  evo- 
lutionary Channel  squadron  in  1831.  And  he  now,  in  the 
'  Talbot,'  shared  the  movements  of  the  considerable  fleet 
assembled  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Bobert  Stop- 
ford  in  the  Mediterranean. 

From  Capt.  Henry  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

Portemoath :  Wcdnwdaj  Bvening,  Jane  9,  1638. 
Dear  Father, — They  are  gone — 'Andromache '  has  sailed 
this  evening.  How  sudden,  how  like  a  dream  it  alt  la  I 
Since  their  arrival  it  has  been  such  a  bustle,  and  yet  snch 
a  stirring,  lively  bustle,  getting  them  all  the  odds  and  ends 
they  wanted  or  might  want,  and  making  the  most  of  my 
time  before  they  went,  to  enjoy  Will's  society,  that  really 
I  had  not  time  to  think  they  were  going — and  for  such  a 
time  I  But  now  it  is  all  over.  Everything  I  could  think 
of  has  been  done  and  settled  for  them,  the  ship  is  off,  they 
are  gone ;  and  now  one  sits  down  to  rest  one's  mind  and 
body,  and  think  a  little  of  what  it  is  one  has  been  doing — 
to  reflect  that  Will  is  gone  so  far  away,  and  for  such  a 
time  I 

NoTK.— Col.  W.  Codrington,  being  onder  orders  to  go  on  aerrice  to 
Canada  with  his  regiment,  the  Coldstream  Onarda,  embarked  with  hia 
wife  at  Portunouth  to  aail  in  the  '  Andiomaobe '  witb  f!apt»tw  Bafoes. 

The  '  Talbot '  sailed  from  England  on  June  17. 
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Fr<m.  Capt.  C.toSirE.  C. 

LlaboQ :  June  39, 183S. 
Dear  Father, —  ...  On  the  26th  we  ran  between 
the  Berlings  and  Cape  Caroveiro  about  6  p.h.,  and  that 
night  at  10  or  11  were  off  the  bar  of  the  Tagus,  under 
doable-4«efed  topeaila  on  the  cap.  At  one  time  it  blew  so 
hard,  that  with  the  topsails  on  the  cap  she  went  eight 
knots.  I  had  intended  waiting  outside  and  running  in  at 
daylight,  bnt  the  master  saying  he  would  take  her  in,  the 
topsails  were  hoisted,  and  with  topmast  staysail  and  fore- 
sail on  she  went,  staf^ering  along  under  it,  for  it  was  quite 
as  much  as  she  or  the  maeie  would  stand  even  in  smooth 
water,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  narrows.  It  was  a  fine 
nig^t,  and  we  saw  the  lights  well ;  so,  keeping  on  the 
,  right  bearings,  we  ran  on  to  the  northward  of  the  North 
Catchop,  and  close  up  to  St,  Julian's,  and  then  juBt  lay 
onr  course  up  the  river,  dropping  our  anchor  at  one  o'clock 
off  packet-stairs.  As  we  passed  Belem  they  were  sufE- 
ciently  awake  to  hail  us,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  seemed 
asleep,  for  no  answer  did  we  get  to  our  blue  light  burned 
off  Belem,  and  no  toplight  was  visible ;  but  one  could  not 
mistake  the  large  ships'  positionn.  So  we  anchored  very 
enngly,  and  went  to  bed  somewhat  before  daylight.  We 
had  only  the  watch  on  deck  all  the  time,  for  I  knew  we 
should  have  plenty  of  work  for  next  day,  and  I  wanted  to 
spare  them  as  much  as  I  could.  Now,  I  think  the  good 
people  at  anchor  here  seem  lo  think  it  something  eztra- 
oidiaary  (which  is  a  long  substitute  for  rash,  I  iiancy)  for 
the  'Taibat'  to  have  come  in  at  night  and  without  a 
)Hlot ;  but  really,  on  a  fine  night,  and  with  a  fair  wind, 
I  can't  see  anything  wonderful  in  our  running  into 
such  an  easy  place  as  Lisbon.  However,  it  will  brush  up 
the  pilots  a  little,  and  they  want  it  too.  .  .  . 

Everything  seems  quiet  here  now,  but  there  is  no  tnist- 
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ing  tbeae  rascale,  who  can  get  up  a  row  easily  within 
twenty-four  hours  at  any  time.  The  other  day  Sa  Bandeiia 
was  ouly  saved  by  his  large  star  feuding  off  the  double- 
banded  thrust  of  an  assassin's  bayonet,  and  this  in  broad 
daylight  in  the  public  streets,  and  while  the  ministers 
were  in  their  carriages.  But  nobody  can  understand  what 
will  become  of  the  country  in  August,  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  neither  money  in  the  treasury  nor  means 
of  getting  it  there.  However,  the  town  has  certainly  much 
improved  since  I  was  here ;  streets  are  a  little  trifle  less 
dirty,  for  I  am  credibly  informed  that  they  have  actually 
constructed  several  drains  in  the  town !  besides  which  they 
are  beginning  to  macadamise  here  and  there. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

At  Gibraltar  Captain  C.  received  his  orders  to  join  the 
flag  of  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  proceeding  up  Uie 
coast  of  Spain. 

•  Talbot,' at  Sea,  off  Majorca :  July  17,  1839. 
We  were  five  days  in  calms  getting  as  far  "as  Cape  de 
Gatt,  and  we  came  as  ctose  as  possible  along  shore  all  the 
way  from  thence  to  Cape  St.  Antonio.  On  the  13tb  we 
came  through  the  passage  between  Cape  Santa  Pola  and 
the  low  island  of  Plana  off  it,  and  then  just  fetched  Ali- 
cant,  where  we  dropped  the  anchor  for  a  few  hours.  Curi- 
ously enough,  while  I  was  thus  going  through  my  old 
haunts,  and  standing  through  that  passage  as  I  had  done 
in  '  Orestes '  the  first  time  we  arrived  at  Alicant,  in  1834, 
old  Waring,  the  consul,  was  looking  out  of  his  window 
with  his  glass.  As  soon  as  be  saw  our  royals  coming  out 
from  under  the  lee  of  Santa  Pola  be  began  to  suspect  it 
was  '  Talbot,'  as  he  bad  heard  she  was  on  her  way  to  Medi- 
terranean ;  but  the  moment  he  saw  us  standing  through 
the  passage,  he  said  at  once,  *  Oh,  that's  him,  for  a  hundred 
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dolIaTBl'  But,  after  all,  there  is  uo  difficult;  in  that 
passage ;  I  have  several  times  heea  through  it,  and  think 
it  quite  safe.  We  saw  the  bottom  all  along  very  plain, 
sand  and  weeds ;  depth  from  five  to  seven  fathoms.  We 
are  now  between  the  Golombrites  and  Majorca,  which  short 
distance  from  Alicaot  it  has  taken  us  five  days  to  accom- 
plish. 

Capt.  H.  C.  to  Sir  E.  C. 

HJf.S. '  Talbot,'  Malta :  Angnrt  *,  1838. 

On  the  20th  we  arrived  at  Mafaon.  The  admiral  and 
sqnadron  had  quitted  the  harbour  five  days  before  to  go  to 
Palermo.  So  away  we  went  for  the  Faro  of  Messina.  It 
was  on  tbe  25th  that  we  had  crept  along  shore  so  far  as  to 
round  tbe  Pelorus  Tower  and  turn  into  the  Faro.  We 
entered  it  quite  prepared  for  puffs,  with  light  variable 
winds  all  round  ub,  and  a  heavy  thunder-squall  hanging 
over  tbe  high  land  of  Sicily  to  windward,  and  Etna,  while 
gleams  of  bright  sunshine  continually  burst  out,  lighting 
up  the  whole  passage  with  its  fine  rich  coasts,  to  perfection . 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  indeed ;  and  as  the  wind,  after 
trying  our  patience  and  quickness  in  fifty  different  ways, 
at  last  decided  in  our  favour,  we  had  full  leisure  to  admire 
it.  Indeed,  there  are  few  places  more  beautiful  than  the 
Fsro  of  Messina.  ,  .  . 

We  get  on  pretty  well  on  board,  having  no  di£Bculties 
yet  amongst  us  worth  notice ;  and  in  short,  when  I  get 
Fulford  with  me  as  first,  she  will  have  all  the  materials 
requisite  to  put  a  ship  in  good  order,  and  in  good  order  she 
shall  be.  I  was  amused  at  the  admiral's  remark  to  me  on 
the  ship :  '  Well,  Godrington,  I  dare  say  you  will  do  yoio' 
beat  to  make  her  look  well  1^-and-by ;  but  I  never  saw 
such  a  beaat  as  she  is,  and  I  am  astonished  that  the  Ad- 
miralty should  pick  out  such  a  ship  to  come  out  to  a  fine- 
looking  squadron  like  this.'  He  ended  with ;  *I  should 
very  much  like  to  set  fire  to  that  ship  of  yours,  Godrington.' 
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'  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  set  fire  to  her,  Fll  promise  not  to 
put  her  out  again.'  But  while  all  the  world  cry  out, 
'  What  aa  ugly  beast "  Talbot "  is,'  they  all  joio  iu  exclaim- 
ing, *  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  to  have  got  employment 
so  soon.'  ... 

But  you  need  not  tell  Captain  Spencer  or  our  Mends 
at  the  Admiralty  what  is  thought  of  his  quondam  ship  in 
these  modem  days.  In  his  time  I  fancy  she  was  a  superior 
ship. 

Your  affectionate  H.  J.  C. 

From  Dr.  Liddell  to  Sir  E.  Codrington. 

Malta:  Angnat 9, 1833. 
My  dear  Admiral, — I  cannot  let  our  packet  leave 
without  telling  you  how  happy  I  have  been  with  Harry 
again  under  my  roof,  and  how  much  reason  we  all  have  to 
congratuUte  him  on  a  command  that  gives  every  prospect 
of  being  a  delight  to  him  for  three  years.  He  has  grown 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  bringing  as  he 
does  to  its  exercise  a  well-stored  mind  and  an  excellent 
disposition,  he  cannot  fail  to  attain  the  highest  honours  of 
the  service,  and  to  do  credit  to  your  name  in  whatever 
way  he  may  be  employed.  The '  Talbot '  left  us  yesterday 
for  Athens  and  Smyrna,  full  of  horses  and  luggage.  She 
beat  out  of  the  harbour  in  fine  style  under  double-reefed 
topsails,  &c.,  against  a  swell  and  strong  north-west  wind 
inclined  into  the  harbour.  She  seems  perfect  about  the 
rigging,  both  sa  to  neatness  and  utility,  and  is  already  in 
fair  order.  His  ship's  company  have  gone  through  the 
trying  licentiousness  of  Malta  without  reproach,  and  he 
has  nearly  accomplished  what  he  told  tfaem  he  wished  to 
do— that  is,  that  they  should  come  off  like  ofiicers,  when 
their  leave  expired  I  He  has  had  no  complaint  of  any 
of  his  men  since  commisiiioning,  and  he  bids  fair  to  be 
able  to  go  on  without  flogging. 
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Certain  Codrmgton  to  Sir  E.  Codrvngton, 

'  Talbot,'  ^mjTua. :  August  IS,  1 636. 
We  arrived  here  at  one  aj£.  thie  moTDin^,  having 
Uireaded  our  way  np  hither  past  the  mud-banks  in  the 
gulf  in  a  very  quiet  way.  Imagine  my  surphae  when  I 
fbond  myself  all  at  once  amongst  a  large  squadron  of  line- 
of-4]attle  ships  and  large  frigates.  We  dropped  our  anchor, 
bavii^  at  last  found  room  to  do  bo,  and  where  were  .we  at 
daylight?  Surrounded  by  six  or  seven  liiie^)f-battle  ships 
and  as  many  frigates,  £c.,  all  of  our  old  Jriends,  or  rather 
enemies,  the  Turks.  It  is  indeed  curious  to  me  to  find 
the  little  '  Talbot'  in  the  middle  of  these  gentry,  whom 
■be  met  last  time  in  so  very  different  a  style — but  that  is 
about  eleven  years  ago  I  We  have  here  the  capitan  pasha, 
who,  Davis  telle  me,  ie  a  very  good  sort  of  man.  All  these 
Aipe  seem  really  in  pretty  fair  order  for  Turks,  but  they 
are  clumsy  concerns,  without  any  symmetry  of  shape,  and 
would  not  stand  work  of  any  sort  in  bad  weather  and  rough 
water.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  wholesome  ship 
amongst  them.  This  squadron  of  Turks  are  pledged  to  u 
not  to  go  so  &r  south  as  to  risk  meeting  Mebemet  Ali'd 
Bine  sail  of  the  line,  for  fear  of  a  battle.  Mehemet  Ali 
wants  bis  independence  to  be  declared,  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  to  make  his  Egypt  a  hereditary  kingdom  and  to 
leave  the  succession  for  Ibrahim.  Ibrahim  gave  the  Druses 
(of  Leluion)  a  check  the  other  day.  Ali's  army  is  said  U. 
be  160,000  men.  I  should  like  to  see  him  and  his  Egypt 
again.  He  made  a  present  the  otber  day  of  the  mantle  of 
Mahomet,  which  he  had  brought  oi  taken  from  Mecca. 
On  the  steamer  which  carried  it  sailing  again  from  hence 
with  it  to  Constantinople,  each  of  the  whole  Turkish 
squadron  saluted  it  with  twenty-one  guns. 
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E.M.8.  'Talbot,'  Sdo:  Stptwabei  16,  1830. 
I  doubt  if  I  mentioDed  in  m;  last  my  hariDg  met 
Tahir  Paaha  at  a  ball  at  the  French  consul's  at  Smyrna 
th«  other  day.  I  had  been  locking  at  him  for  some  time 
vith  great  interest,  and  at  last  chimed  into  a  conTereabion 
which  be  was  carrying  on  in  Italian  with  some  of  the  con- 
eoIb,  &c.,  who  were  assembled  in  the  nuddle  of  tJie  room. 
When  an  approaching  quadrille  had  dispersed  oar  little 
knot,  he  was  ^ked  by  one  of  them  if  he  knew  the  ofiBcer 
he  had  been  talking  to  ?  'No ;  be  merely  saw  he  was  an 
English  officer.'  On  being  then  told  it  was  Admiral  Cod- 
Hngton's  son,  he  said  at  once,  *  Why,  Admiral  C.  is  my 
best  friend ;  '  and  lie  sent  his  informant  to  make  sure  of 
the  fact  first.  Having  ascertained  this,  Tahir  Pasha  sub- 
sequently came  up  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
put  the  same  question  to  myself;  and  when  I  told  him  I 
was  the  son  of  Sir  E.  C  he  at  once  took  me  by  the  hand 
with  the  same  exclamation  as  before,  and  then,  saying  in 
Italian, '  Come,  you  must  sit  down  by  me  and  have  some 
convereatioD  with  me  about  him,'  he  led  me  away,  to  the 
wonder  of  the  bystanders,  &om  room  to  room,  holding  me 
by  the  band  till  he  found  a  quiet  seat  on  a  vacant  so&  ; 
and  then,  seating  me  close  beside  him,  with  an  interpreter 
before  us,  he  entered  into  a  long,  and  apparently  to  him  as 
well  as  myself,  interesting  conversation,  about  Father  par- 
ticularly, and  subsequently  about  other  things.  I  can't 
now  recollect  all  the  civil  things  that  he  said  to  me  about 
you,  any  more  than  I  oan  give  in  this  letter  the  kind 
bonhomie  of  manner  with  which  he  said  them ;  but  I 
was  highly  d^'lighted,  and  would  not  have  missed  it  for  a 
great  deaL  He  asked  if  I  was  going  to  Constantinople, 
and  when  I  replied  that,  though  I  was  not  to  go  there  yet, 
I  was  pretty  certain  of  being  there  by-and-by,  he  paid,  if 
he  only  knew  when  I  would  be  there  he  would  get  leave  of 
absence  from  Adin,  his  government,  and  return  to  meet 
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me  there.  ThiB  at  the  time  sounded  rathei  all^orical, 
though  I  could  trace  nothing  hyperbolical  in  his  face. 
Kow  that  I  read  it,  it  does  again  sound  very  Eaatani  and 
oompUmentarf.  I  remember,  too,  on  ridng  to  take  leave, 
aod  saying  something  civil,  as  that  I  would  trespass  no 
longer  on  his  time  and  attention,  he  squeezed  me  by  the 
band,  and,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder,  said,  *  Figlio  di 
Codringtoo,  figlio  mio  I ' 

•TalboVSdo:  Saptember  18,  1838. 
On  the  26th  of  last  mouth  we  beat  down  with  *Tyne' 
from  Smyrna  to  Vourla.  The  whole  Turkish  squadron 
that  began  at  daylight  had  finally  all  sailed  by  8  a.)1. 
We  weighed  about  10, 1  think,  and  came  up  with  and 
passed  them  ridiculously  fast.  It  was  something  very 
funny,  but  very  pretty,  to  see  our  two  handy  but  short  and 
stumpy  little  insigniiieant  donkeys  threading  their  way 
easily  aod  swiftly  in  and  out  of  the  overgrown  and  heavy 
monsterB  that  were  standing  about  all  round  them,  with 
their  heads  in  all  directions.  '  Talbot '  had  cleared  most 
of  them  before  reaching  the  castle — the  two  or  three  who 
had  got  through  the  narrows  were  then  soon  settled  and 
left  behind.  Kut  some  years  ago  vho  would  have  dreamt 
of  such  a  thing  as  a  large  squadron  of  Turks  trying  such 
a  thing  at  all  1  On  a  frigate  touching  and  hanging  a 
abort  time  on  the  mud,  the  capitan  pasha  took  the  hiut, 
and  anchored  with  the  greater  part  inside  the  narrows 
(till  next  day) ;  but  the  rear-admiral  in  his  line-of-battle 
ship  (and  she  waa  a  heavy,  bad-working  one),  and  a  frigate, 
had  already,  under  all  sail,  succeeded  in  workiog  through 
aod  past  the  narrows  in  a  style  that  woiild  have  done  no 
discredit  to  any  European  ship.  I  was  quite  surprised  at 
this,  for  it  is  a  narrow  place  for  our  line-of-battle  ships  to 
best  through,  tmd  I  do  not  at  present  know  of  auy  that 
have  d<»ie  it.  Next  day,  while  we  were  at  anchor  at  Vourla, 
m  they  all  came,  and  in  doing  so  one  got  on  shore.  Of 
a  2 
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course  both  of  ub  did  our  best  to  assist  her,  and  she  was 
got  off  early  next  monuDg,  just  ia  time  to  be  comfortably 
secured  before  a  tremendous  squall  of  bad  weather  came 
on,  which,  had  it  found  her  on  shore,  would  have  ground 
her  most  severely  on  the  rocky  shoaL 

Our  admiral  himself  came  in  from  Tenedos  on  the  lOth. 
I  got  leave  to  run '  Talbot '  up  to  Smyrna  on  the  Thursday, 
so  as  to  be  back  Friday  afternoon  or  night.  After  finishing 
our  business  at  Smyrna,  we  got  under  way  on  Friday,  about 
2.30  P.M.,  having  a  large  batch  of  officers,  &g.  from  the 
squadron,  who  had  also  come  up  for  a  peep  at  Smyrna, 
At  first  we  were  bothered  with  light  variable  winds ;  but, 
getting  well  over  to  the  northward,  near  the  low  land  and 
nucfiby  banks  on  the  right  hand,  we  picked  up  a  nice 
moderate  breeze  from  the  northward,  and  then,  with  the 
wind  about  abeam,  were  running  merrily  along  with  royals 
Bet,  for  the  caatle,  the  water  being  of  course  as  smooth  aa  a 
millpond.  We  had  been  setting  foretopma^  studding; 
sail,  and  were  in  the  act  of  giving  the  last  pull  to  tack 
and  halyards,  when  it  freBhened  a  little.  *  Lower  the 
royals,' (&c.  At  this  time  I  was  on  deck  myself,  with  a  steady 
old  lieutenant  passenger  also  abaft,  besides  the  officer  of 
the  watch  who  was  carrying  on  the  duty ;  and  looking  to 
windward  I  eaw  nothing  on  the  water  (the  day  bdng  per- 
fectly fine  and  clear)  that  I  would  not  have  carried  whole 
topsails  and  topgallant  sails  to,  over  and  over  again,  and 
should  do  to-morrow.  Suddenly  it  freshened.  *  Top- 
men  aloft  take  in  royals ' — '  lower  the  topgallant  sails.' 
Then  instantly  came  a  gust  aloft,  to  which  Uie  ship  heeled 
over  at  once.  I  had  barely  time  even  to  sing  out '  Lower 
the  topsails — let  go  the  main  sheet '  (and  there  was  no 
time  to  execute  the  order),  when  with  one  crash  all  was 
over,  things  having  been  summarily  settled.  At  one  in- 
stant, the  ship  with  her  topsails  at  the  masthead,  and  top- 
gallant sails  not  yet  down,  nor  royals  in,  bowed  down  with 
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her  maetg  all  a  taunto.  At  the  next  moment  she  was  bolt 
upiigfat  ID  a  calm,  with  her  jib-boom,  fore  and  main  top- 
masts, and  every  mast  and  sail  above  them,  lying  in  fine 
Digligi  over  her  larboard  eide,  while  the  mizen  topmaet 
was  evidently  looking  over  after  them  to  see  what  the 

d 1  had  become  of  ita  companions.     Four  men  had 

gone  overboard  with  the  masta,  and  were  singing  out 
istem.  The  life-buoy  was  let  go,  but  of  course  the  wrong 
baadle  had  been  pulled,  and  down  it  went,  blazing  fiercely, 
into  the  dingy,  which  (for  the  ma  to  Vourla)  had  been 
tiiced  up  under  the  stem ;  bo  that  altogether  it  watt  bb 
pretty  a  mew  as  one  could  ever  Bee.  However,  we  dropped 
a  boat,  picked  up  our  four  men  somewhat  bmiaed,  and 
then  came  to  an  anchor  and  began  our  operations.  The 
*Jlagpie'  was  called  by  signal  from  Smyrna,  and  then 
took  onr  paesengers  down  to  the  squadron  ;  but  before  she 
went  off  she  saw  the  head  of  our  new  main  topmast  going 
up  already.  What  a  picture  the  poor  old  craft  must  have 
looked  at  that  moment  I  A  precious  dlahainlli  indeed  I 
In  the  lee  main  rigging,  binding  the  mainsail  gainst  the 
rising,  lay  the  ccoae-trees,  with  the  head  of  msintopmast, 
the  main  to{^;aUant  mast,  topsail,  topgallant  sail,  and 
royal,  with  ttieir  respective  yards  and  all  their  running 
gear  and  ri^ng;  the  centre  piece  of  the  maintopmast 
fioating  in  the  wreck  alongside;  that  had  been  a  spar 
reduced  from  a  lai^  ship's  mast:  the  head  of  mizentop- 
mast  was  split  in  two  above  the  rigging,  the  mast  itself 
bdow  being  sprung  about  three  feet  above  the  cap.  But 
the  afterbackstays,  which  by  Captain  Spencer's  advice  I 
bad  carried  right  aft,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  our 
saving  that  mast,  for  it  carried  the  whole  mizentopsail, 
not  only  to  Vourla,  but  in  beating  out  with  the  squadron 
next  day.  But  the  mizentopgallant  mast  was  leaning  over 
the  side  in  a  ridiculous  way,  Uke  a  Sshing-rod,  and  we  bad 
much  ado  to  save  it  and  get  it  down  in  the  quiet  orthodox 
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way  inBtead  of  the  short  cut  it  was  threateoing.  But  the 
"woTBt  of  our  bother  was  forward.  Hanging  partly  over 
the  lee  foreyard  arm,  partly  in  the  fore  rigging,  lay  fore- 
topsail,  topgallant  rail,  royal,  and  all  their  respective  yards, 
with  studding  sail  gear,  and  head  eall  gear  to  boot,  all 
anyhow ;  the  jib  and  flying  jib,  and  their  booms,  were 
under  the  bows,  half  in,  half  out  of  water.  Now,  for  a 
quiet  body  like  me,  who  had  never  seen  a  topmast  go  at 
all  before,  and  for  a  poor  little  ship  that  had  already  at 
least  six  months'  work  in  the  carpentering  line  before  her 
to  make  her  look  decent,  this  waa  a  bit  of  a  bore,  especially 
as  I  had  proraiaed  to  be  down  in  time  for  aailing,  and 
consequently  wanted  to  be  all  right  and  tight  for  working 
out  with  the  squadron  next  day.  However,  we  lost  no 
time  in  consideration,  but  turned  to  at  once,  all  hands 
with  a  will,  and  got  on  as  &st  as  we  could.  The  disaster 
happened  about  3.30  p.m.  Out  jib-boom  and  maintopmast 
were  the  easiest  part  of  the  business  compared  to  the  fore- 
topmast,  which  was  a  serious  conoem.  At  the  beet  of 
times  that  mast  has  some  queer  evolutions  to  perform  iq 
and  out  of  bow  port  and  so  round  the  foremast,  before  it 
will  take  it  into  its  head  (I  may  say)  to  enter  between  the 
trussle  trees,  the  fore  skuttle  being  too  small  for  its  heel, 
so  the  bow  port  top-sill  is  cut  away  for  it.  In  this  instance 
such  a  circumnavigation  was  for  a  long  time  quite  out  of 
the  question,  the  foreyard,  in  its  braced-up  position  on 
starboard  tack,  lying  as  a  perfect  veto  on  such  a  proceeding; 
until  the  embargo  of  the  heavy  mass  of  wreck  and  standing 
and  running  rigging  which  bound  down  its  own  lee  quarter 
bad  been  removed.  The  foretopmast  was  etowed  with  its 
head  forward,  and  on  the  larboard  side.  Even  when  the 
foreyard  had  been  relieved  sufiliciently  to  be  moved  enougli 
for  our  purpose,  there  remained  on  the  larboard  gangway 
and  afterpart  of  fore  rigging  a  confused  and  apparently 
inextricable  heap  of  all  sorts  of  rigging  and  ropes,  which 
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wu  quite  wooderfiiL  The  quantity  of  gear  of  all  sorts 
about  a  foremast  made  this  worse  than  abaft.  It  seemed 
a  hopeless  case,  but  clear  it  we  must ;  so  I  thought  of 
spreading  it  np  off  the  deck  by  shoring  a  small  spar 
underneath  the  bnnch,  bowsing  the  spar  up  by  jiggers  on 
its  ends  till  it  was  of  a  height  convenient  for  handling : 
then  a  bmtoD  was  hooked  to  the  collar  of  the  mainstay, 
and  the  lower  block  brought  forward  and  hooked  to  the 
most  promising  part  of  the  bunch ;  then,  what  with  marines 
aft  bowsing  out  on  the  burton,  and  Uue  jackets  pulling 
and  clearing  out  forward  at  the  mass,  we  gradually  got 
bold  of  and  roased  out  piece  afler  piece  in  succexDioD  of 
the  standing  and  running  rigging,  coiling  them  in  round 
coils  separately  on  the  deck.  By  this  time  the  masts  were 
pointed  and  ready  for  the  ri^fing ;  carpenters  had  altered 
and  fitted  spare  crosstrees;  fore  topsail,  being  split,  was 
unbent ;  two  other  saila,  slightly  torn,  were  being  mended 
by  the  sailmaker ;  jib  and  flying  jib  found  their  way  in  at 
the  bow  main  deck  port,  eo  did  flying  jib-boom,  which, 
confound  it,  would  not  go  (the  nasty  little  spar  always 
complaining),  while  my  beautiful  pet,  the  jib-boom,  from 
bilure  of  martingale,  had  departed  this  life ;  that  jib-boom, 
■a  well  as  fore  and  mizen  topmasts,  did  deserve  a  better 
&te — that  is,  a  longer  life.  All  this  while  we  were  working 
in  the  dark,  for  there  was  no  moon ;  and  clearing  out  such 
a  confused  and  matted  bunch  of  rigging  by  the  dim  light 
of  purser's  lanterns  is  not  such  easy  work  as  shifting  top- 
muta  for  exercise  in  broad  daylighL  However,  at  four 
AJL  our  heavy  work  was  over,  topsails  being  bent  and 
ready  for  setting ;  so  I  spliced  the  main  brace,  and  gave 
them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  sit  down  and  drink  their 
grog.  Then  came  the  pipe,  *  Hands,  up  anchor  ]  and  in- 
deed how  that  anchor  did  rattle  up  to  the  bows  I  I  have 
teen  nothing  like  it  Rince  the  days  of  the  old  *  Naiad,'  when 
the  capstan  never  knew  what  it  was  to  walk.     Unluckily, 
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we  had  but  light  winds,  and  not  steady  ones,  to  take  us 
down  to  Vourla,  but  at  8  a.h.  we  were  crossing  the  bows 
of  the  squadron  on  the  starboard  tack  as  they  stood  out  of 
Vourla  on  the  larboard  ;  and  rather  astonished  they  seem 
to  haye  been  at  our  having  so  speedily  refitted  and  re- 
joined, fca  they  knew  from  their  messmates  who  bad  re- 
joined tbem  by  the  '  Magpie '  the  pretty  mess  they  bad  left 
us  in  but  a  few  hours  before — indeed,  they  bad  not  tbe 
least  expectation  of  seeing  us.  Now,  but  a  few  days  before, 
these  nicely  painted  lar^  ships  bad  been  quizzing  and 
growling  at  the  old  '  Talbot '  for  her  dingy  appearance,  as 
not  being  fit  for  their  society,  &«^  for  I  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  paint  as  I  want ;  but  dnce  this  occnrrence  the 
note  is  somewhat  changed — we  have  from  all  sides  been 
allowed  great  credit  for  our  smartness  in  putting  to  rights 
and  rejoining  Bag,  and  I  hope  I  have  shown  those  worthies 
that  there  may  be  something  good  in  a  ship  though  her 
paint  may  not  be  good,  and  she  may  look  dingy.  Faith, 
1  wish  the  like  had  simultaneously  happened  to  one  of 
them  alongside  us.  To  be  sure,  we  were  pretty  tired 
and  sleepy  when  we  did  rejoin  the  flag  in  the  morning, 
for  not  a  hammock  bad  been  down  <»'  eye  closed  the  whole 
time,  and  we  had  a  long  beat  down  daring  the  whole  day 
with  the  squadron  against  the  sea  breeze.  I  don't  think 
I've  said  much  about  the  squall  coming  on.  I  was  on  deck 
myself — n>  was  a  steady  old  lieutenant,  a  friend  and  pas- 
senger of  OUTS.  Neither  of  us,  though  looking  out  to 
windward,  saw  any  wind  coming;  the  ship  heeled  compara- 
tively very  little,  the  water  Just  for  a  moment  coming  into 
maindeck  ports.  On  deck  we  felt  no  wind  worth  mention- 
ing ;  nothing  about  courses  or  spanker  was  strained ;  only 
one  wineglass  slipped  on  gun-room  table,  which  vas  full  of 
them ;  and  I  never  was  more  surprised  than  on  bearing 
the  crash  and  seeing  everything  gone  over  to  leeward.  At 
tbe  moment  it  seemed  unaccountable,  for  Uioae  masts  have 
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often  pat  the  malDdeck  port«  well  under  in  a  sea-way,  aye, 
sad  kept  them  there  without  strainiag  a  yam.  The  fact 
is,  all  the  wind  was  above  the  lowerm&ta,  and  but  for  a 
bad  piece  of  iron  our  favourite  jibboom  would,  I  dare  eay, 
be  still  in  it«  place.  The  sum  total  ia  this — to-morrow, 
Doder  similar  circumstances,  I  might  be  doing  the  same 
thin^.  The  large  ships  are  refitting  us  with  new  spare 
Bpais.  We  also  lost  main  topgallant  mast,  and  sprung 
main  cn-osstree,  but  I've  fished  that.  Topmast  crosstree 
thifted.     Now,  good-bye.  Your  affectionate, 

H.  J.  C. 
October  e,  1838. 

We  bad  a  busy  day  on  September  17,  putting  things 
to  rights  on  board.  Next  morning  we  sailed  in  squadron, 
the  Turkish  squadron  in  company.  Commander  Walker, 
of  *  Vanguard,'  was  put  on  board  of  the  capitan  pasha  to 
answer  admiral's  signals  and  assist  the  Turks,  and  Frank 
Scott  put  on  board  capitan  bey's  ship  £>r  the  same  pur- 
pose. We  had  at  first  for  some  days  nothing  but  light 
winds,  when  the  object  of  all  hands  seemed  to  be  to  keep 
as  clear  as  possible  of  each  other.  But  the  evening  of 
22nd  the  glass  fell,  and  a  bank  rose  from  which  soon  came 
a  double-reefed  topsail  (and  topgallant-sail)  breeze,  with 
at  first  heavy  rain.  When,  after  some  changes,  this  settled 
into  a  steady  breeze,  all  our  old  captains  put  their  heads 
oom£jrtably  on  their  pillows,  secure  of  a  comfortable  night's 
rest  (we  had  all  taken  in  two  reefs).  But  how  &red  the 
Turks?  They  were  all  adrift.  Scott  told  me  he  never 
passed  such  a  night.  The  moment  it  came  on  to  mia 
down  they  all  ran  below,  abd  left  the  ship  with  her  courses 
(tacks  Mid  sheets  all  gone)  and  other  sails  all  flying  about 
in  every  direction.  When  at  last  they  were  got  on  deck, 
the  noise  and  bawling  from  all  hands  was,  he  says,  more 
than  he  can  describe,  all  singing  out,  but  none  working. 
The  caiatan  bey  during  all  this  was  running  about,  speak- 
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in((-t.nimpet  in  band,  bawling  louder  tban  an;^e  else, 
and  swearing  at  all  who  approached  him.  In  the  beight 
of  his  fiiry  he  fiurly  doused  his  own  captain  with  the 
speaking  trumpet.  If  to  this  you  add  the  other  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  frigates  being  discovered  eveiy  now  and 
then  through  the  gloom  nmning  right  down  ou  them,  and 
only  escaping  by  a  hair's  breadth,  and  also  the  con8ciou»- 
nesB  of  very  ill-secured  masts  and  yards,  you  may  &Dcy 
there  was  enough  to  make  one  uneasy.  None  of  the  Tnrks 
went  to  bed  all  night  during  that  3/r«aifvX  gaU,  as  I  &iicy 
they  thought  it. 

TodtU:  October  3t,  183S. 
,  ...  To  oome  back  to  tbe  present  time  and  place 
(having  referred  to  the  battle  of  Navarin,  October  20, 
eleven  years  before).  It  is  truly  odd,  with  my  former 
recollections,  to  find  myself  one  of  a  squadron  so  long  in 
company — and  in  such  close  companionship  too — with 
these  very  Turks  whom,  in  1827,  we  had  to  bully  and 
then  drub.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are  scarcely 
more  changed  than  the  Turks  themselves  as  a  nation. 
They  have  been  rudely  awakened  by  successive  defeats 
from  the  fancied  superiority  and  security  which  their 
former  ignorance  and  pride  had  lulled  them  into,  and 
their  neighbours  have  taught  them  a  very  disagreeable 
lesson.  But  they  are  a  quiet  set  of  people,  and  are  reaHy 
acquiring  information  in  an  astonishingly  quick  way,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  tbe  raw  mat«riaL  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  now  very  formidable ;  or  that,  with 
their  present  constitution  of  officers,  &e.,  they  ever  can 
become  permanently  so  as  a  navy,  but  they  are  not  at  all 
to  be  despised.  The  rear-admiral  (Osman  Bey)  in  a  line* 
of-battle  ship  laid  out  a  target  for  practice  the  other  day 
much  further  than  we  ever  think  of  doing  for  our  ships. 
His  guns  have  no  sights  ;  and  yet,  watching  their  firing, 
as  I  did,  firom  the  'Vanguard's '  stem,  I  tell  you  I  have 
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not  seen  better  practice  in  any  English  ship  whatever. 
No  boat  could  have  lived  near  the  target,  a§  it  was  eplasbed 
hy  almost  every  shot — but  one  decidedly  bad  one.  It  ia 
true  that  these  were  fired  by  their  officers,  but  still,  what 
an  advancement  it  is.  In  the  way  of  drinking  wine  some 
have  advanced  to  such  purpose  as  to  get  drunk  pretty 
often,  and  few  refuse  it.  The  capitan  pasha  has  a  good 
head  of  hair  under  his  red  cap,  instead  of  the  *  Mahomet 
lock ' — as  it  waa  called — of  former  times,  hy  which  the 
fnuphet  was  to  give  the  fiuthful  their  lift  into  paradise 
from  the  firying-pan  of  purgatory.  Nay,  he  has  actually 
induced  a  number  of  his  men,  by  wheedling  and  presents 
of  clothes,  to  cut  off  their  solitary  locks  also.  Indeed,  if 
the  fat  flag-captain's  only  chance  of  reaching  heaven  he 
l^  Uie  being  hoisted  np  there  hy  means  of  a  single  lock 
of  hair,  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  prospect,  that  is  all,  I 
dare  say,  like  a  wise  man,  be  is  nourishing  up  a  whole 
headfnl  against  the  evil  day.  They  have  dined  on  board 
oar  ships,  and  we  have  dined  on  board  theirs  ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  we  got  on  together.  They  seem  to 
dislike  tile  French  very  much,  and  I  am  convinced  the 
openness  of  onr  character  suits  them  much  the  best.  They 
would  gladly  rely  on  us,  and  receive  our  countenance  and 
assistance  against  Russian  pressure ;  but,  looking  to  our 
post  conduct,  they  cannot  but  distrust  us,  and  fear  that  we 
should  again  leave  tbem  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Busaian 
invading  force. 

Captain  Codrmgton  to  his  Sieter. 

H.M.S.' Talbot,' Vasito  Bay:  Novembflr  17,  1888, 
Dear  Jane, — Here  we  are  at  anchor  in  what  is  called 
Vasika,  or,  in  Greek,  Fig  Bay— no  sueb  thing  as  a  fig 
within  many  miles  of  it.  It  is  the  first  to  the  southward 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  just  to  the  northward  of  Tenedos.     A  few  miles 
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inlaad  is  the  far-&med  plain  of  Troy,  running  north-west, 
or  nearly  north,  and  opening  out  inside  the  first  castles  of 
the  Dardanelles.  A  continuous  line  of  slightly  elevated 
land  (but  irith  steep  cliffs  on  the  sea  face,  except  here 
and  there)  separates  this  plain  from  the  sea,  to  which  it 
runs  nearly  parallel  for  some  way.  The  Simois  atill  runs 
through  this  plain  in  coneiderable  strength,  hut  the  Scs- 
mander  merely  trickles  quietly  through  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  marshes.  I  have  lately  been  reading  the  Comte  de 
Choiseul  Oouffier's  travels  hereabouts,  and  his  account  of 
this  plain  has  interested  me  very  much,  and  rubbed  up  all 
the  classical  ideas  and  feelings  I  ever  had  or  can  have, 
considering  all  one  suffers  from  Hornet,  &c.,  *  in  original,* 
when  a  boy ;  and  I  have  also  taken  a  liird's  eye  view  of 
the  whole  plain  from  the  tumulus  of  Hus.  and  have  settled 
exactly  where  Hector  made  his  bivouac  on  the  Thosmos  ; 
where  Trojan  gods  stood  on  the  CalUcolone  hill  to  view 
the  battles  between  the  contending  armies,  while  the 
deities  who  favoured  the  Grecians  watched  them  from  the 
rising  grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  plain ;  &om  whence 
one  or  two  of  them,  every  now  and  then,  could  descend  to 
meet  in  single  combat,  or,  at  least,  talk  parliamentary 
language — not  very  divine — to  some  honourable  gentle- 
man— deity,  I  should  say — opposite ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
place  where  Troy  once  stood,  and  where  it  might  perhaps 
have  stood  now  but  far  those  G-recians — the  situation  of 
whose  encampment  might  also  have  been  seen  if  it  bad  not 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  deposit  of  mud  and  low  land 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers,  particularly  the  Simois, 
drawing  a  straight  line  of  solid  cultivable  Ion  ground 
from  point  to  point  of  what  was  once  a  deep  bay. 

In  short,  I  have  seen  or  imagined  a  good  deal  which 
on  paper  would  seem  very  classical  and  proper ;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  fact  of  my  having  had  a  gon  on  nay 
shoulder,  and  being  all   day  up  to  the  middle  in  the 
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marshes,  savoors  more  of  reaearches  after  Trojan  snipe 
Uum  Grecian  or  Trojan  ancient  remains.  But  Pre  had  a 
very  respectahle  mixture  of  the  two  eenBations  of  the 
BOtiqaarian  and  the  Bportaman,  a  sort  of  compound  feeling 
which  would  hare  made  an  armj  of  ancient  Q^reeka  or  one 
of  modem  snipes  very  welcome  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
But  the  bore  of  it  was,  that  while  my  1^  ffere  dragging 
on  through  two  feet  of  water  and  one  of  stiff  mud  (pretty 
near  high-water  mark  with  me),  and  my  head  was  running 
on  Achilles  and  bis  mud-larking  chase  of  the  beaten 
TroJaiiB  through  the  rivers,  np  would  suddenly  get  half  a 
dozCT  snipes,  squeaking  and  chattering  as  if  they  wanted 
to  alarm  the  whole  country,  and  get  clear  off  and  away 
before  I  had  recovered  my  calm,  modem,  snipe  ideas. 
To  be  sure,  the  Teverae  never  happened,  though  £  did  bag 
my  six  couple  of  snipe  -,  no  Agamemnon  or  Achillea  rose, 
or  I  should  probably  have  bagged  him  too :  and  we  nipped 
tit  the  clear  brown  Scamander,  wbicfa,  fresh  from  its 
marshes,  tasted  very  like  good  ditch-water — which  it  was: 
and  we  drank  of  the  semi-transparent  Simois,  which, 
tbong^  a  little  muddy,  was  not  nearly  so  bad  as  the  other; 
hot  we  thought  even  that  considerably  improved  by  a 
dight  qualification  Irom  our  pocket  flasks;  and  as  we 
loonged  on  the  grass,  with  our  wet  legs  in  the  sunshine, 
ve  thooght  of  the  number  of  people  now  in  England  and 
elsewhere  who  would  give  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
poonds  to  stand  where  we  were,  and  to  see  and  enjoy  all 
that  was  before  us,  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  an  imagina- 
tion. What  a  satire  it  is  on  the  vanity  of  learning,  as  we 
all  it,  that  after  all  the  poems  on  Troy — and  there  have 
been  several  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer — after  the  dis- 
comons  and  controversies  of  literaii  and  commentators  in 
all  ages  on  this  subject,  it  should  still  be  doubted  if  there 
ever  was  such  a  place  as  Troy  in  existence  !  But,  standing 
*i  I  now  do,  here  on  the  spot,  I  myself  do  not  entertain 
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the  least  donbt  of  it,  nor  of  the  actual  oocurrence  in  general 
of  those  things  which  Homer  has  so  brilliantly  onbellished 
as  well  as  recorded  in  detail.     Good  night. 

Your  affectionate, 

H.  J.  a 

H.U.8. '  Talbot ' ;  December  S2, 1S38. 
....  This  was  my  third  visit  to  Scio — once  in  the 
*  Naiad '  and  twice  in  *  Talbot ' — and  yet  it  was  the  first  time 
I  hare  ever  landed  there.  To  describe  the  state  of  the  island, 
and  give  ^ou  any  idea  of  the  appearance  of  devastation  it 
wears  even  to  this  day,  is  quite  impossible.  I  have  a  pretty 
good  opinion  of  the  human  powers  of  destructiveness,  but 
there  I  have  seen  their  effects  to  on  extent  surpassing  all 
I  had  imagined.  On  hearing  of  a  horrible  massacre  like 
this  of  Scio,  it  is  one  thing  to  read  the  account  of  it  coolly 
at  ease  in  the  comfort  of  one'»  own  home  and  fireside,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  visit  the  place  itself,  to  go  over  the 
scene  of  such  a  tragedy,  and  have  all  the  various  incideots, 
fresh  as  they  are  in  the  recollection  of  the  survivors,  de- 
tailed to  one  with  a  fidelity  to  which  the  ruins  all  around 
bear  sufficient  witness.  I  think  It  was  in  1822  that  the 
massacre  took  place,  and  the  Greek  population  amounted 
then,  I  believe,  to  not  quite  200,000.  What  is  it  now  ? 
After  sixteen  years  of  repose,  dining  which,  particularly 
latterly,  the  Turks  have  been  doing  everything  to  entice 
the  former  inhabitants  and  proprietors  who  still  survive, 
back  again,  the  Greek  population  barely  amounts  to  40,000, 
and  the  Turks  not  to  1,000.  It  is  said  that  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Scio  was  of  very  great  service  to  the  Greek  cause 
generally,  by  detaining  for  many  months  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Scio  the  large  squadron  and  army  of  the  capitan 
pasha,  during  which  time  their  presence  on  the  coast  of 
the  Morea  would  have  been  of  the  vd^  greatest  import- 
ance, and  would  probably  have  turned  the  scale  there. 
That  may  all  be  very  true,  but  it  does  not,  clearly,  justify 
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their  ^endini;  Fabrier  and  his  expediticu  to  bring  disturb- 
ance to  an  island  living  really  in  profound  peace  and 
lupIHneflB  tall  then.  No  doubt  there  were  individual  cases 
cf  of^presaioQ,  but  still  the  island  generally  was  quiet  and 
neh.  Indeed,  of  their  riches  and  luxury  those  who  have 
only  seen  Greeks  since  that,  and  in  other  places,  can  have 
no  idea.  Greek  merchantd  there  and  men  at  all '  well-tCH 
do  in  ths  world '  had  their  houses  furnished  and  fitted  up 
with  much  more  expense  than  we  should  think  necessary 
for  comfort,  and  which  would  now  be  considered  extrava- 
gaaoe  out  here.  I  have  been  assured  that  many  of  them 
had,,  even  in  bedrooms,  tables — like  those  small  ones  used 
in  EngUsh  drawing-rooms  and  bedrooms — of  solid  silver. 
The  quantity  of  pearls  and  jewels  of  all  sorts,  beeides  silver 
pUte  and  utensils,  was  so  great  that  Smyrna  and  Constan- 
tinople were  quite  swamped  with  them,  for  the  common 
aoldias  of  the  squadron  were  selling  them  at  a  twentieth 
or  a  thirtieth  of  their  value.  The  castle  of  Scio  is  a 
mmbling  s(»t  of  old  building,  with  a  good  many  ill-assorted 
and  dangerous-looking  guns  on  its  walls,  and  enclosing  a 
eompact  nest  of  houses,  into  which,  on  the  arrival  of 
Fabvier  and  his  tribe  or  troop,  the  Turkish  garrison  left 
^>J  the  previous  capitan  pasha  retreated  with  all  the 
Torkiib  wives  and  &milies  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Greeks,  ihi  landing  with  their  superior  forces  there,  shut 
thoe  people  up  in  the  castle,  and  then  they  certainly 
bt^an  the  work  by  devastating  the  houses  and  property  of 
tlks  Turks  everywhere ;  but  thin  was  more,  if  not  entirely 
so,  the  work  of  the  Greek  marauders  or  expedition,  as  it 
wu  called,  than  of  the  Sclote  Greeks,  who  felt  that  they 
had  much  to  fear,  for  the  castle  stands  low,  and  at  that 
time  was  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the  town 
tJiat  there  was  little  or  no  glacis.  Between  these  houses 
and  the  castle  tiiere  was  an  interchange  of  firing,  in  which 
tike  guns  of  the  casUe  did  more  serious  damage  than  the 
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musketry  on  either  side.  And  how  did  the  Greeks  carry 
OQ  the  sie^  ?  Did  they  plant  a  battery  under  cover  and 
then  try  and  make  a  breach  P  Ob,  no ;  they  placed  a  few 
guDB  OD  a  height  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the 
town,  and  then  fired  over  it  at  all  they  could  see  of  the 
castle ;  and  all  they  did  was  to  enrage  the  besieged  and 
douse  the  church  steeple  indde.  On  the  first  approach  of 
the  capitan  paaha  nith  hia  powerful  squadron,  Fabvier  and 
his  Greeks  collect  all  they  have  got,  embark  on  board  their 
vessels,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  night,  sail  away  '  sans 
trompette,'  leaving  their  defenceless  countrymen  to  the 
mercy  of  the  enraged  Turks.  In  the  morning  the  Tm-ks, 
finding  the  Greek  squadron  gone,  sallied  out  from  the 
citadel,  and,  exasperated  by  baring  been  so  long  shut  in 
while  their  houses  were  being  burnt,  &c.,  now  in  their  turn 
began  the  work  of  destructioQ,  Finally,  in  comes  the 
capitan  pasha,  and  ha,  after  some  hypocritical  cajolery  of 
a  deputation  of  the  richer  and  more  peaceable  of  the  in- 
habitants, duddealy  lands  from  6,000  to  8,000  of  bis  savage 
undisciplined  barbariaDS :  and  then  began  in  good  earnest 
a  systematic  root  and  branch  devastation,  which  really 
has  no  parallel,  at  least  that  I  know  of.  There  is  a  ridge 
of  mountains  or  high  land  ruDuing  from  north  to  south  of 
Scio.  These  mountains  rise  up  steeply  and  ru|^edly  firom 
the  sea  on  the  west  dde,  but  on  the  east  they  fall  down  at 
once  to  a  very  extensive  tract  of  rich  land,  with  gentle 
Blopee  and  small  undulations  of  hiU  and  valley,  to  the 
water  of  the  Straits  of  Scio.  The  whole  of  this  side  of 
the  island  was  so  richly  cultivated,  so  thickly  covered  with 
houses  and  gardens,  that  it  seemed  one  whole  island  of 
beautiful  country  houses.  So  close  were  they,  that  one 
could  not  tell  where  the  town  ended  and  the  country 
begau.  Even  now  it  must  have  been  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  before,  between  the  high  walls  enclosing  the 
houses  and  their  respective  gardess,  we  came  to  an  opening 
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throngb  which  we  could  get  a  peep  out  on  the  oonntry. 
I  tike  the  arraogement  of  these  houses  very  much.  A 
lUme  archway,  generally  with  some  annorial  hearing  over 
it  (and,  by  the  hye,  with  the  stones  of  the  arch  being  alter- 
nately of  a  red  and  a  white  colour)  admits  one  to  a  terrace 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  and  with  a  length  of  100 
ieet  or  more  sometimes.  In  some  cases  the  high  garden 
vail  forms  one  side  of  this  terrace,  and  a  tow  of  pillars  the 
other,  the  house  being  at  one  end,  and  the  fiitming  build- 
isgs  or  offices  at  the  other  end.  Sometimes  the  house 
itself  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  form  one  side  of  the  terrace. 
The  side  of  the  terrace  opening  into  the  garden  has  ad- 
joining to  it  a  projection,  consisting  of  a  large  well,  with 
tiiat  primitive  apparatus  of  a  vertical  wheel,  with  its  clay 
jars  and  ropes  for  raising  the  water,  which  was  done  by 
mules  in  a  circular  track  or  way.  By  the  side  of  this  was 
the  tank  for  the  water,  which  every  morning  and  evening 
was  turned  off  in  hundreds  of  little  gutters  to  the  oraoge 
garden  beyond  ;  and  when  you  think  of  orange  trees,  don't 
figure  to  yourself  dumpty  little  things  like  those  at  Malta, 
but  high,  thick,  vigorous  trees,  giving  a  coolness  and  per- 
fection of  shade  which  Malta  knows  not.  Along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  terrace,  and  also  round  the  tank  and  well, 
ran  a  range  of  pillars,  sometimes  of  marble,  with  armorial 
Iiearings  or  odd  devices  sculptured  on  them.  Beams  were 
laid  across  from  the  top  of  these  pillars  to  the  house  or  the 
high  w^  opposite,  and  the  whole,  with  some  trellis  work, 
was  theu  covered  and  completely  overgrown  with  vines 
and  jessamine,  &c.,  trained  up  the  pillars  for  the  purpose. 
The  terrace  was  Soored — or,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say, 
flagged  with  stone,  and  well  covered  as  it  was  by  the  vines, 
mujt  have  been,  I  was  going  to  say  a  cool  retreat  from  the 
sun,  but  retreat  would  be  a  wrong  term  where  the  whole 
house  and  garden — in  fact,  all  between  the  four  walls  of  the 
s  so  well  shaded  that  the  sun  can  hardly  ever 
a 
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have  seen  the  earth.  The  house,  though  to  my  ideas  not 
equalUng,  or  rather  aDswering  in  ^ctent  to  the  terrace, 
was  boilt  with  a  solidity  which  seemed  unnecessaiy.  I 
did  not  see  any  large  nxnos,  but  most,  with  their  carved 
woodwork  and  beams,  marble  floorings,  &c.,  showed  the 
elegance  and  wealth  of  their  posse6B(M«.  But  the  t«rrace 
was  my  principal  admiration.  It  was  evidently  the  prin- 
cipal feature  belonging  to  the  bouse,  where  they  would  sit 
at  their  occupations  all  day,  or  receive  their  friends  and 
Jiave  a  social  evening  chat  with  them,  as  we  in  England 
would  do  by  our  fireside.  Here,  too,  the  song  and  the 
dance  resounded,  and  a  better  or  more  delightful  place  for 
it  could  not  be  found,  I  have  described  one  house,  but 
when  I  tell  you  that  every  house,  however  humble,  was  as 
iar  as  it  went  an  imitation  of  this  one,  you  may  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  wealth  and  comfoit  of  these  Sciotes, 
who  not  only  literally  lived  every  man  under  his  vine,  but 
danced  undei  it  too.  Poor  people  I  their  destruction  must 
have  oome  upon  them  like  a  thtmderbolt.  Unused  as  they 
were  completely  to  the  use  of  warlike  weapons  of  any  sort, 
they  were  placed  defenceless  in  the  power  of  as  remorseless 
a  set  of  murderera  as  history  has  ever  told  of.  ITiey  were 
in  fact  sacrificed  like  shee]),  and  with  every  horrible  atrocity 
that  man  could  practise  against  his  fellow-creatures.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  ten  mooths  during  which  the  whole  island  was 
thus  given  up  to  these  savages,  who  ravaged  it  entirely  from 
north  to  south,  from  east  to  west.  Speaking  literally,  there 
was  not  a  single  house  left  standing  on  the  island.  One  was 
found,  and  then  they  destroyed  that.  The  island  is  now-  a 
vaiit  ruin,  but  still  a  beautiful  one.  At  a  distance  it  still 
appears  very  beautiful ;  but  land,  or  look  at  it  througli  a 
glasx,  and  you  will  find  each  pretty -looking  dwelling,  Iq 
the  middle  of  its  orange  garden,  nothing  but  ruined  walls 
still  black  with  fire.  Every  house  was  indeed  the  grave  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  to  look  at  Uiia  vast 
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cemetery  of  so  many  thousands  of  once  happy  humaa 
beingB.  People  may  talk  of  the  impolicy  and  impropriety 
of  iotezference — and  in  ordinary  political  ciromagtancea 
with  juBuce — but  in  some  caiiee  it  is  not  only  advisable, 
but  it  is  oar  duty  to  do  bo,  in  justice  to  the  claims  of 
hnman  natare  in  general,  even  though  at  the  risk  of  a 
collision  and  consequent  loss  of  life.  What  was  the  de- 
lUuction  of  Navarin  compared  to  this  annihilation  of  a 
nation  at  Scio  ?  If  those  who  advocate  a  complete  uon- 
intetference  to  the  uttermost  would  visit  the  iidand  of 
Sdo,  they  would  probably  go  away  with  the  persuasion 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  formed  the  treaty 
of  July  6  six  years  earlier,  and  then  have  carried  it  into 
effect  boldly,  not  sneaked  from  it  timidly  wbeo  the  Ministry 
had  sorvived  its  head.  Xot  only  the  Greeks,  but  the  Turks 
themselves  woold  now  have  blessed  us  for  it.  While  at 
Sdo  I  rode  out  one  day  to  see  the  mastie  viUages  and 
le&m  a  little  about  their  produce ;  but  as  none  of  you  at 
home  chew  mastic  like  the  ladies  of  Constantinople,  you 
will  not  be  interested  about  it.  I  have,  however,  got  a 
specimen  for  you  in  case  you  should  take  to  the  practice 
or  want  information  about  it.  Before  leaving  Scio  I  went 
to  call  on  the  mousselim  or  governor,  and  as  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  Bee  a  medical  man,  I  took  Maxwell  with 
me.  HiB  resideiice  was  in  the  castle,  and  after  threading 
oar  way  through  the  old  rickety  houses  which  apparently 
fill  up  the  interior  of  it,  we  climbed  up  two  steep  flights 
of  dirty  stairs,  and  were  uxhered  into  a  small  low  room 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  upper  story  of  the  surrounding 
houses.  Here,  on  the  ottoman  between  two  windows,  in 
the  only  comer  where  a  etraggling  sunbeam  could  find  its 
way,  squatted  an  old  sickly-looking  Turk,  muffled  up  in 
fitr  pelissee,  and  getting  through  a  light  dinner  without 
appetite.  I  looked  at  him  as  I  was  taking  my  place  beside 
bim,  and  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  complete  pet 
>  3  _, 
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fioniticatioD  of  an  old  spider  gathered  up  in  the  iDner- 
moflt  den  of  its  web.  After  pipes,  coffee,  sweetmeatr.", 
conipIiment«,  and  the  weather,  came  the  discusNion  of  bis 
complaints,  in  which  all  present  took  a  part,  it  appearin<^ 
to  be,  in  cabinet  language,  an  open  qnestion.  The  dis- 
cussion, with  Maxwell's  explanations  and  advice,  pleased 
him  so  much,  that  be  was  profuse  in  his  complimenta  and 
good  wishes,  made  us  a  present  of  some  mastic,  *  that 
being  the  staple  commodity  of  the  iBland'  (he  did  not  add, 
and  he  its  monopolisei),  and  finally,  as-we  took  leave,  he 
added,  after  many  winding-up  compliments,  'That  he  was 
confident  that  Allah,  knowing  his  illness,  had  sent  the  ship 
there  expressly  to  benefit  him,'  &c.  &c. 

December  S6, 1S3S. 
Our  Christmas  passed  quietly  away,  without  any  row  or 
disturbance  whatever  on  board.  The  men  had  their  run  on 
shore,  their  dance  and  song  on  board,  as  usual,  and  the  ship 
was  none  the  worse  for  Christmas,  that  time  so  disliked  by 
captains.  My  thoughts,  as  you  may  well  im^ne,  were 
with  you  at  home.  When  will  we  wanderers  in  the  Wei>t 
and  in  the  South  again  draw  our  chairs  round  the  fire  in 
our  fomily  circle  at  Christmas  ?  I  remember  in  the  '  Pick- 
wick Papers'  a  few  sentences  beautifully  descriptive  of  the 
happy  influence  of  Christmas  in  drawing  closer  the  ties  of 
human  affections  by  the  social  intercourse  and  festivity  of 
the  season ;  and  here  at  this  distance  from  home  the  very 
absence  of  what  we  so  long  for  speaks  to  us  plainly  of  the 
good  effects  as  well  as  enjoyment  which  Christmas  brings 
to  us  at  home. 

H.M.S.' Talbot':  Jannai?  20, 1&3!>. 
There  are  many  times  and  situations  in  which  a  wanderer 
at  a  distance,  like  myself,  longs  for  the  bygone  days  of  ma^ie 
mirrors — or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  magic  mirrors  of 
bygone  days ;  or  tlie  extra  long  and  powerful  telescopes  that 
will  possibly  be  invented  some  ages  hence,  in  order  that  be 
may  see  and  be  seen  by  bis  own  home.  I  am  in  just  sueli 
CoooAc 
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Lvishing  mood  just  now  ;  and  though,  in  m&n;  caeeB,Bu<!h 
i  power  might  have  its  incoureniences,  I  think  now  jou 
would  reallj  enjoy  a  peep  at  the  little  '  tub.' ....  Fancy 
the  little 'Talbot' quietly  and  cosily  at  anchor  under  the 
land  (Cape  Sigri)  with  topgallant  masts  struck,  and  yards 
pointed  to  the  wind,  and  with  eighty  feet  of  cable  out ; 
while  outside  at  sea  the  wind  and  aea,  and  squalls  of  hail 
of  sleet  are  having  it  all  their  own  way ;  and  a  very  pretty 
way  that  is  too,  as  we  can  well  see  from  our  anchorage. 
We  left  Smyrna  on  our  way  to  Malta ;  had  to  call  at 
Bedka  Bay ;  tried  to  go  inside  Mytilene,  but  the  wind 
came  to  north-east  too  soon  ;  hauled  round  Cape  Sigri, 
but  met  a  very  heavy  swell  and  gale,  freshening  up  every 
moment,  and  everything  looking  nasty  and  wicked,  with 
00  encouragement  from  barometer.  Now  all  the  world 
knows  that  to  attempt  to  beat  a  '  donkey '  up  under  reefed 
courses  and  doable-reefed  topsails,  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
against  a  heavy  swell  and  a  lee  current,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  the  thing  is  impracticable,  besides  its  being  very 
unpleasant  indeed  to  be  mounted  on  the  said  '  donkey '  on 
such  an  occasion.  So  we  wore  round,  ran  back  under  the 
land,  shortened  and  furled  sails,  and  dropped  anchor.  We 
bad  hardly  done  bo,  and  made  her  snug,  when  the  gale 
rose  in  double  force,  with  snow  and  sleet,  and  has  been 
raging  all  night,  with,  to  use  a  historian's  expression, '  a 
^'trength  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause.'  How 
it  did  Uow  I  AU  comfort  is,  I  &ncy,  comparative,  and 
eveiy  man  on  board  as  he  turned  into  his  hammock  that 
night  must  have  hugged  himself  that  he  nas  not  close 
reefing  the  topsails  outside  instead.  This  morning  it  was 
a  curious  sight :  the  island  of  Mytilene,  usually  brown 
and  yellow,  was  covered  entirely  with  a  thick  coat  of 
SDOwdown  to  the  water's  edge,  and  looking  like  a  great, 
twelfth  cake.  The  ship's  mast  and  furled  sails  are  pretty 
veQ  coated  too,  pieces  of  sleet  and  ice  continuing  to  foil 
down  all  day.  i|^. 
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From,  Captain  H.  Codrvngton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

'  T&lbot ' :  Janofoj  31,  1689. 
ilj  dear  Father, —  ....  I  am,  I  mttst  sar,  leadiog  a 
very  agreeable  life  now,  both  professionally  and  privately, 
....  So  far,  matters  could  not  be  better ;  and,  for  peace- 
able times,  a  tub  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  more  efficient 
Ehip,  vhen  one  has  once  made  up  one's  mind  to  the  not 
haviag  that  which  is  better  than  a  tub.  For  war  purposes 
it  would  not  be  so  pleasant  in  a  brush  with  Bussia,  for 
'  Talbot '  could  not  easily  meet  with  anything,  which  in 
skilful  hands,  would  not  be  her  superior  in  efficiency  in 
action.  Our  best  chance  would  be  the  moral  effect  of 
taking  the  initiatiye,  and  then  to  trust  to  close  quarters 
and  very  quick  manoeuvring.  This  is  not  pleasing;  but 
all  the  world  knows  now  the  inefficiency  of  the  carronade 
donkeys,  so  that  is  one  comfort,  if  anything  should  happen. 
But  I  begin  to  doubt  if  anything  of  the  sort  will  turn  up. 
If  we  really  intend  to  carry  this  commercial  treaty  &irly 
into  execution,  and  show  that  we  are  prepared  to  do  it 
*  vi  el  armis '  if  necessary,  Bussia  will  then  haul  in  her 
horns  again,  because — she  must.  But  if  she  is  allowed  to 
believe  that  we  woidd  not  for  the  sake  of  the  treaty  risk  a 
war  with  her,  then  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  we  may 
have  another  *  untoward  event.*  And  we  must  own  that 
our  diplomacy  for  some  years  past,  relating  to  Turkey  and 
herself,  will  very  much  encourage  her  to  this  belief  in  o«r 
BUpineness.  It  was  a  very  weak  thing  in  England  and 
France  to  allow  Bussia  to  enact  alone  on  the  theatre  of 
Eastern  politics  the  part  of  the  only  kind  friend,  and  th^ 
powerful  protector  of  the  Sultan  against  Ibrahim  Pashn. 
....  If  we  do  have  an  '  untoward  event '  but  here  it  will 
be  with  Bussia  and  Turkey  against  us,  and  perhaps  Ftanoe. 
If  active  measures  are  once  decided  on  mutually,  on  tli« 
part  of  Bussia  to  quash  the  treaty,  and  on  that  of  England 
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and  Fianoe  to  support  it  and  carry  it  out  into  execution, 
there  will  be  a  regular  ruah  of  both  sides  to  Constantinople, 
and  whoever  gets  there  firet  will  have  it  all  his  own  way, 
inasmuch  as  be  must  be  accepted  as  the  protecting  friend, 
wliat«ver  ma;  have  been  the  previous,  or  may  be  the  real 
feelings  of  Turkey.  Now  which  has  the  best  chance  of 
vinning  the  race  ?  We,  with  a  smaller  squadron  scattered, 
or  at  a  distance  at  Malta,  and  without  any  diaposabl** 
tnx)p«  that  can  be  collected  within  ten  or  twelve  monthx,  - 
or  Russia,  with  her  strong  Black  Sea  fleet  under  JjaaieiS, 
and  with  her  flying  army  at  band,  ready  to  pounce  down 
at  once  on  Cnnatantinople,  with  the  prevailing  winds  and 
current  as  much  in  her  favour  as  they  are  dead  against  us? 
1  know  not  what  diplomatists  may  think  of  it,  but  any 
sailor  or  sensible  man  could  answer  that  question  right. 
Befine  our  admiral  could  appear  at  Tenedos  be  would  be 
met  with  a  decided  request — which  the  Russian  com- 
maoder-in-chief  at  Constantinople,  speaking  through  the 
Sultan  as  his  mouthpiece,  would  forward  to  him  in  the 
name  of  Turkey — not  to  violate  the  peace  and  neutrality 
of  her  dominions.  Thus  Russia  would  try  to  shut  us  out 
from  her  only  weak  side,  and  to  get  law  on  her  side  in 
dotng  BO.  And  then,  if  we  do  not  think  it  too  bad  to 
submit  tamely  to  suoh  an  insult,  we  must,  in  order  to 
restore  both  Turkey  and  ourselves  to  that  independence  of 
action  which  ia  the  right  of  all  nations,  risk  at  last  an 
*  untoward  event  *  by  taking  possession  of  the  Dardanelles, 
and '  hoping  we  don't  intrude '  the  next  day  at  Constan- 
tiDO[de. 

From  B.  J.  Cod/rington  to  his  Sister,  Jane  C. 

TABIR   PISEA. 

The  possession   of  great   abilities   is  a  blessing,  the 
extent  ik  advantage  derived   from   which   varies  much, 
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accfirding;  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
found.  In  the  coiuparisoD  between  a  Bemi-baibarouH 
nation  and  another  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilisation, 
there  is  this  essential  difference  in  the  employment  of  the 
talents  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  that,  while  in  the 
former  case  they  are  naturally  devoted  to  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  their  possessor,  in  the  latter  the  habits  of  superior 
enlightenment  and  information  place  them  more  at  the 
service  of  society  in  general.  A  necessary  consequence  of 
this  interior  application  of  talent  in  barbarous  nations  is 
that  it  ia  still  further  misapplied  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  passions  and  personal  interest  of  individuals 
often  leading  them  to  actions  to  which  in  another  state  of 
things  there  would  be  less  temptation,  as  well  as  more 
check.  Hence  results  that  strange  mixture  so  remarkable 
in  the  leading  characters  of  the  East,  of  the  most  opposite 
and  ill-assorted  qualities,  the  actions  of  their  lives  being 
an  extraordinary  succession  of  much  that  is  fine  and  noble, 
with  very  much  in  which  meanness  and  bad  fkith  are  con- 
spicuous. In  Turkey  and  similar  countries,  no  man  can 
rise  high  without  abilities  of  some  sort — they  may  be  bad 
or  good,  may  be  well  or  ill  directed;  but  talent  he  must 
have  to  enable  him  to  rise  above  the  herd.  I  was  led  into 
these  reflections  by  hearing  the  other  day,  at. Smyrna, 
some  particulars  of  Tahir  Pasha's  early  life  as  related  by- 
old  Mr.  Thune.  This  gentleman — now  his  agent — has 
been  his  friend  for  many  years  past ;  and  may  even  be 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  his  patron.  The  first  he 
knew  of  Tahir  was  originally  when  be  was  in  command  of 
a  merchant  brig  trading  from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  to 
which  place  he  had  brought  a  valuable  cargo.  Having, 
according  to  his  instructions,  sold  this  to  advantage,  and 
received  the  value  in  money,  instead  of  returning  im- 
mediately, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  to  Alexandria,  he 
remained  at  Malta  wasting  both  the  time  and  money   of 
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himself  aod  the  owners.  Month  after  month  having 
elapsed,  they  naturally  became  anxious,  and  sent  a  pereon 
to  Malta  to  see  what  was  hecome  of  the  vessel.  He  found 
the  m<Hiey  all  gone,  and  Tahir  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
ffieh  a  Maltese  girl !  In  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation  he 
resolved  to  put  Tahir  in  prison,  and,  as  a  first  step,  prepared 
to  go  to  law  with  him  ;  but  friends  interposed,  spying  that 
Malta  VM  a  very  dear  plaee,  and  that  nothing  was  more 
expeosire  there  than  legal  proceedings ;  that  the  money, 
indeed,  was  all  gone,  but  that  the  going  to  taw  with  a  man 
who  had  not  now  a  piastre,  was  not  the  most  likely  way 
of  recovering  it ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better  to 
smooth  it  over  quietly,  and  return  with  the  brig  to  Alex- 
andria — and  so  it  was  settled.  This  was  one  of  Tahir's 
first  strokes :  his  second  is  an  improvement  on  it.  After- 
wards, when  in  command  of  one  of  Mehemet  AU's  merchant 
^ps,  he  was  sent  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Salonica  with 
a  cai^o,  which  he  was  directed  to  sell,  bringing  the  pro- 
ceeds beck  to  Alexandria.  On  his  way  back  he  anchored 
at  a  place  in  Negropont,  telling  his  mate  and  the  crew 
that  he  was  ordered  to  call  there  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  in  certain  merchandise  the  money  he  had  just  received, 
provided  that,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  a  profitable  speculation.  So  he  stepped  into  his  boat, 
saying  that  '  he  is  going  to  see  about  it.'  On  his  return 
on  board  be  informed  them  that  it  was  all  right ;  he  had 
found  things  just  as  they  wished,  and  he  would  lay  out  the 
money  there.  The  chests  of  money  were  consequently 
hoisted  up  from  the  hold,  and  Tahir  Pasha  took  them  on 
shore  with  him  in  the  boat,  ordering  the  mate  to  moor  the 
ship  in  such  a  place  in  the  harbour,  and  make  her  snug  till 
bis  return ;  '  for,'  said  he, '  I  shall  be  absent  up  in  the 
country  for  fourteen  days,  procuring  the  goods  and  arrang- 
ing about  them.'  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  mate, 
ba:Tiiig  in  the  interval  heard  nothing  of  his  captain,  went 
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on  shore  to  make  ioquirieB.  '  Oh,  Tahir  Bey  *  is  it  him 
you  want  ?  Why,  the  day  after  he  airived  he  chartered  a 
eacoleva — a  small  vessel — and  wentoffwitb  his  packagestbe 
same  evening  to  Ck)DstaatiiiopIe  ] '  Such  was  Tahir's  second 
stroke.  His  first  was  more  the  indiscretion  of  a  giddy  young 
man,  led  away  by  pasnion ;  his  second  was  the  cool  deltbetate 
act  of  the  cuaaiDg,  unprincipled  sharper.  He  had  evi- 
dently improved  much  in  a  certain  way.  From  Con- 
stantinoplo  he  went  on  to  Odessa,  in  the  Black  Sea;  and 
what  with  one  place  and  the  other,  he  was  not  very  long  in 
running  through  all  the  money  he  had  thoe  acquired. 
Once  more  without  money  and  without  a  character  that 
would  put  him  in  the  way  of  gaining  any,  without  friends, 
and  afraid  to  return  to  his  former  master  in  Kgypt,  and 
unable  to  get  employment  in  Constantinople,  he  made  bia 
way  to  Algiers  and  got  into  the  service  of  the  Dey,  but  in 
a  very  inferior  situation.  By  him  he  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  with  others  to  Smyrna  to  raise  men  for  the  Algerine 
service.  Here,  in  very  reduced  circumstances,  he  was 
recognised  hy  fais  former  friend,  Mr.  K.,  who,  after  extract- 
ing the  above  story  from  him,  recommended  bis  returning 
to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  begging  fais  pardon,  '  How^ 
can  I  dare  to  go  back  there  when  I  have  played  him  such 
tricks  F '  Mr.  K.  then  told  him  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session then  a  letter  from  the  pasha,  inquiring  if  he  knew 
what  bad  become  of  Tahir  Bey,  and  desiring  him,  if  he  could 
find  him,  to  send  him  back  again  to  Alexandria.  Still 
Tahir  feared  to  go ;  so,  in  order  to  reassure  him,  Mr,  K. 
wrote  to  the  pasha  to  ask  for  Ms  word  of  safe  conduct. 
The  paeha  gave  it  at  once,  and  received  him  back  agaixK 
into  his  service.  Here  he  remained  a  considerable  time, 
getting  on  very  well,  and  regaining  character  and  credit 
very  much.  Subsequently,  the  Sultan,  hearing  of  his 
merits  and  professional  talents,  sent  a  message  to  Mehemet^ 
Ali,   requesting  him  to   allow    Tahir   to  pan  from  tli« 
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Egyptian  into  the  Turkixb  service.  This  was  done,  and 
thus  Tahir  was  regularly  traoBplanted  to  Constantinople. 
It  was  sot  long  before  he  received  advancement  here  also ; 
fi>r  during;  the  Greek  revolution  he  served  as  Beala  Bej', 
and  in  that  capacity  he  vas  present  in  the  squadron  which, 
noder  tlie  capitan  pasha,  perpetrated  the  massacre  of  Soio. 
However,  heing  at  the  time  very  ill  indeed,  and  having, 
therefore,  no  part  io  it,  he  cannot  &irly  be  considered 
goilty  of  it  himself,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  be  either  could  or  would  have  prevented  it  had  he 
been  in  health.  At  this  time  his  old  friend,  Mr.  K., 
finmd  him  reduced  to  death's  door  by  his  own  want  of 
attention  and  the  ignorance  and  mismanagement  of  had 
doctors ;  but,  by  timely  removal  to  his  house,  and  judicious 
treatment,  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  former  health.  I 
think  he  was  also  in  the  large  squadron  which  was  off 
Hissolnnghi  when  we  were  there  in  the  '  Naiad '  during 
the  siege.  We  next  find  him  in  command  of  a  divisicm  of 
the  Morea  squadron  as  Petrona  Bey — and  this  briogs  him 
down  to  our  times.  He  held  this  rank  in  the  Turkish 
diviiiion  of  the  Ottoman  squadron  combined  under  the 
command  of  Ibrahim  Paxha,  in  1827.  I  believe  he  was 
not  present  at  the  interview  and  convention  between 
Ibiahim  and  the  allied  admirals,  from  a  suspicicm,  it  was 
nid,  of  Ibrahim  being  about  to  play  some  trick  from  the 
odimji  of  which  Tafair  wished  to  keep  his  credit  clear. 
In  that  dirty  expedition  of  theirs  to  Patras,  and  with  its 
veiy  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  Tahir  bore  his  share, 
his  flag  being  in  a  large  frigate.  Then  came  the  crash  of 
Navarin,  where  his  ship  was  one  of  those  opposed  to  the 
Biwsian  squadron.  She  wa»,  I  think,  the  one  whidi, 
getting  adrift  again  in  the  night,  was  mistaken  for  a  fire- 
•hip,  and  of  course  fired  r^ularly  into  by  each  ship  she 
eame  near,  till  she  was  either  destroyed  or  she  went  od 
shore.     Of  Tahir's  visit  on  board  the  '  Aeia '  the  monuiig 
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after  the  battle,  my  father  can  tell  you  mOTe  than  I  can, 
for  I  waa  in  my  cot  in  the  side  cabin  while  the  interview 
was  going  on  in  the  after  cabin  between  him  and  Tahir, 
Captain  Hamilton,  Gradock,  and  old  Lambrino  (the  inter- 
preter) being  present.  After  the  departure  of  the  allied 
squadrons,  he  collected  as  many  as  he  could  of  the  Turkish 
division,  and,  leaving  Ibrahim's  command,  he  returned  to 
Constantinople.  I  wish  I  knew  all  that  then  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  Sultan.  Subsequently  he  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  capitan  pasha — I  don't  know  exactly  at  what 
time,  hut  I  believe  it  was  after  the  Russian  war.  There  is 
so  much  of  dirty  underhand  intrigue  in  all  that  relates  to 
appointments  at  Constantinople,  that  a  stranger  cannot 
easily  understand  them.  Some  such  intrigue  occasioned 
his  dismissal  from  his  office  with  the  name  of  having  been 
too  severe  in  the  eiecutiou  of  it,  and  he  remained  in  retire- 
ment a  long  time,  till  in  1858  he  was  nominated  Governor 
of  Aidin,  a  town  and  government  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  Smyrna  is  or  was  a  dependency.  I  be- 
lieve this  very  appointment  is  the  result  of  an  intrigue  to 
prevent  his  becoming  capitan  pasha,  for  which  situation 
he  is  said  to  be  very  anxious ;  but,  rich  and  powerful  as  he 
is,  there  is  a  very  strong  party  against  him  at  Constantinople. 
There  he  was  said  to  have  such  a  dislike  to  Franks  in 
general,  that  during  a  conflagration  in  Pera,  which  it  was 
his  duty  to  assist  in  putting  out,  he  openly  said  '  he  hoped 
it  would  bum  the  infidel  h<^  and  all  belonging  to  them.' 
This  I  doubt,  for  his  conduct  while  at  Smyrna  tends  to  a 
very  opposite  conclusion.  I  wish  I  could  remember  all 
the  anecdotes  I  heard  of  him  and  his  administration  of 
government  at  Aidin,  but  they  will  slip  through  the  holes 
in  one's  memory.  Here  is  one.  A  poor  Grreek  near  Aidin 
took  some  com  to  the  mill  to  be  ground,  and  finding  others 
there  too,  he  waited  his  turn,  according  to  the  usual  cus- 
tom ;  but  the  Turkish  noiller,  out  of  spite,  as  he  was  a 
A'.ooqIc 
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gisoar,  kept  on  preferring  before  him  every  person  who 
came  after  him,  until  the  poor  Qreek  at  the  end  of  a  day'e 
Taiting  bad  lost  his  time,  hie  trouble,  and,  what  was  of 
more  consequence,  his  temper  too,  and  from  a  simple 
gnimbling  at  first,  came  at  last  to  abuse  of  the  Turk  and 
his  creed  also.  The  Turk  goes  off  to  the  moUah  and  de- 
QoooceB  the  Greek  for  blasphemy;  the  mollah,  zealous 
man,  seizes  the  Greek,  examines  him,  and  immediately 
Heutences  Mm  to  death,  for  in  the  interior  these  people  do 
what  they  like,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the  governor. 
As  the  poor  fellow  was  being  led  away  to  execution,  it 
chanced  that  Tahir  Pasha  made  his  first  public  entry  into 
Aidin,  and  hearing  a  noise,  for  the  Greek  was  crying  out 
to  bim  as  a  last  hope,  he  asked  what  it  was.  On  being 
UAd.  it  was  a  Greek  going  to  be  executed  for  blas[)hemy, 
he  said,  *  Stop,  I  am  governor  here,  and  must  know  the 
state  of  the  case  first.'  The  millo',  the  Greek,  and  the 
mollah  having  been  brought  before  him,  and  each  having 
told  his  story,  Tahir  turned  to  the  mollah  and  said,  '  You 
have  given  one  judgment,  and  now  I  will  give  another.' 
He  then  sentenced  the  Greek  to  a  slight  bastinadoing  for 
his  hasty  words  against  the  Turkish  religion,  the  miller  re- 
ceived a  very  heavy  dose  ofthebame  sort  for  his  conduct,  and 
the  mullah  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  his  unjust  judgment. 
I  fancy  the  Greek  must  have  borne  his  share  with  great 
{deanure.  Here  is  another  story.  The  prior  of  some 
Turkish  convent  or  religious  establishment  applied  to  him 
soon  after  his  arrival  to  rebuild  a  part  of  their  premises  as 
a  religious  duty.  Tahir  replied,  '  Well,  you  have  asked 
me  for  money  for  so  and  so — now,  I  think  it  would  he 
much  better  for  religion  if  you  yourself,  instead  of  this, 
would  mend  your  roads  in  Aidin,  for  they  are  in  a  very 
bad  state.'  He  then  made  them  at  their  expense  repair 
and  put  in  good  order  all  the  roads  near  his  own  establish- 
ment.    On  the  whole  Tahir  Pasha's  character  is  certainly 
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s  fine  one ;  he  is  a  nuui  of  independent  mind,  who  aets  by 
himself  as  he  thinks  ma;  be  for  the  best,  and  with  much 
natoral  cieTemess  utd  firmness  of  dedsion.  The  early 
education  of  a  more  dvilised  coontr;  might  have  kept 
bim  clear  of  his  original  errors.  Still,  joa  mont  remember 
the  low  class  be  rose  firom,  and  that  he  did  amend  himaelf 
and  make  up  for  his  former  faults,  perhaps  because  he 
fniud  by  experience  that  '  honesty  was  the  best  policy.' 
As  a  public  character  be  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very 
intelligent  and  effideot  officer,  though  severe  in  tjie  exe- 
cution of  his  duty.  It  seems  to  be  allowed  on  all  ddes 
that  be  is  the  most  fit  and  proper  person  to  hold  the 
situation  of  capitan  pasha ;  but,  from  the  recollectioii  of 
his  sererity  while  in  tbat  poet,  there  are  few  who  would 
wish  to  see  him  there  again.  His  appearan<»  and  manner 
somewhat  confirm  this.  Nobody  who  sees  and  converses 
with  him  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  is  somebody  in 
station  and  something  in  intellect ;  his  style  and  gestures, 
though  wanting  in  the  good-humoured  bovJiomie  which 
distingnishes  the  present  capitan  pasha,  show  much  more 
natural  dignity  in  the  man  himself.  Still  there  is  a  steady 
calnmesa — I  had  almost  said  coldness — in  his  grey  eye 
which  to  my  mind  more  resembles  the  repose  of  passions 
extinct  or  dormant  than  the  mildness  natural  to  the  ab- 
sence of  them.  His  toleration  is,  I  fancy,  the  result  of  the 
indifference  to  any  particular  form  of  religion  of  a,  man  ol 
strong  mind,  whose  national  bigotry  bas  been  rubbed  out 
of  him  by  long  intercourse  with  the  world  and  playing  a 
leading  part  on  its  stage.  It  is  not  so  much  the  kind  and 
courteous  charity  towards  the  creed  of  others  of  a  mind 
settled  in  its  own  belief,  as  the  coimdering  it  of  no  conse- 
quence to  contest  a  point  on  which  there  are  ao  many 
different  opinions  that  there  is  no  saying  who  may  be 
right.  The  truth  is,  that  of  late  years  there  have  been  so 
many  and  such  startling  changes,  moral  as  well  as  political. 
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iu  the  oatiooal  customs  and  institutions  of  tbe  Tnrks,  that 
I  doubt  if  tbeie  be  tbrpe  men  amongst  them  who  have  any 
clear  aad  fixed  notiom  either  on  religious  or  political  sab* 
ject^  Certainly,  a  great  degree  of  barbaritj  and  bigotry 
bm»  been  drilled  out  of  them  in  these  last  ten  years ;  but 
in  the  process  of  enlightenment  there  has  been  a  fearful 
izTuptioD  of  rices,  both  individual  and  public,  which  might 
well  atagger  your  civiliBing  philanthropists.  There,  Jany, 
is  the  sketch  I  promised  you  of  my  friend  Tahir  Pasha. 
Many  of  the  details,  of  course  I  can't  be  sure  of,  aud  in  the 
ideas  I  have  written  yon  will  see  much  of  my  own  &ncy, 
which  perhaps  is  the  case ;  but  I  have  not  got  all  the  pai^ 
ticnlaiB  I  wanted.  To  myself,  as  my  father's  son,  his 
manners,  his  language,  and,  as  you  know,  his  acts  too,  were 
kind  and  friendly  in  the  extreme ;  but  as  I  have  told  you 
all  ahout  that  before,  in  former  letters,  I  shall  drop  my 
penand  wish  myself  good  night.  Your 

H.  J.  C. 
Febraai?  23, 1839. 

•Talbot,'  Corfn:  Hay  9,  1839. 
This  cruise  of  the  fleet  (from  Malta  to  Corfu  and  back) 
will  do  them  good  and  show  them  a  new  place,  besides 
which  it  will  have  a  good  effect  on  these  worthies,  the 
lonians,  hy  showing  them  a  feather  of  England's  wing  as 
a  hint  to  '  'ware  beak  and  talons.'  Moreover,  we  have  a 
•very  pretty  quarrel'  with  that  hopeful  genius,  Otbo, 
King  of  Greece,  and  his  ministers ;  and  they  have  taken 
such  liberties  with  Engliab  and  Ionian  subjects  and  pro- 
perty, and  played  such  tricks,  that  I  think  now  we  cant 
well  avoid  kicking  them,  if  we  wish  to  retain  any  respect 
here  aa  protecting  Power,  or  in  the  Levant  as  a  great 
nation.  Otho  and  bis  ministry  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  nation  he  gDverns,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  will 
wxm  be  kicked  out  if  he  treats  them  as  at  present.  He 
became  king  with  the  promise  of  a  constitution,  and  it  was 
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on  the  faith  of  this  promise  (expressly  stipulated  indeed) 
that  England,  with  the  other  Poweni,  advanced  a  loan  to 
Greece.  He  has  received  most  of  the  money,  hut  has  not 
the  least  idea  of  granting  a  conBtitution.  From  ua  he  has 
been  allowed  to  receive  two  instabnents  out  of  three.  At 
last  his  subjects  are  becoming  very  clamorous  and  all  but 
outrageous  about  it,  and  Sir  £,  Lyons  has  very  properly 
refused  the  last  ins^talmRnt  of  our  loan,  because  he  has  not 
fulfilled  his  promise  on  which  the  loan  was  conditional. 
It  is  this  that  makes  him  so  hitter  against  Englaud. 
Seriously,  something  decisive  must  be  done  in  a  month  or 
two  at  furthest  about  our  quarrel  with  him. 

'Talbot,'  Corfa:  iteturd^,  Jime  16,  1S39. 
We  are  enjoying  ourselves  here  as  usual.  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  inteiior  of  the  island  this  time  than  I  ever  did 
before,  and  very  beautiful  it  is  indeed.  We  are  enabled 
to  see  it  the  mwe  comfortably  now,  everybody  on  shore  a:j 
well  as  on  board  having  in  this  hot  weather  fallen  into  the 
agreeable  custom  of  dining  about  3  f.u.,  which  leaves  the 
whole  evening  free  for  riding.  There  is  no  such  thing  here 
ae  the  extensive  scampering  rides  you  have  in  England. 
There  are  no  smooth  rideahle  ehaSy  lanes,  or  turf  rides 
at  the  sides  of  the  fields.  Oh  no  I  But  one  may  have 
sauntering  rides  or  scrambling  rides,  both  of  which  sorts, 
more  especially  the  latter,  will  show  one  a  great  deal  of 
beautiful  scenery.  I  generally  accompany  the  palace  party,' 
who  start  on  their  ride  about  5  or  half-past  5  p.m.,  and  we 
come  in  about  8,  and  have  a  general  tea  at  9.  Then  comes 
sometimes  a  little  singing  about  10  or  half-past  10,  and 
oh  \  how  I  do  then  long  for  your  three  voices  to  be  present. 
It  would  indeed  be  a  '  blessed  thing  to  sing  together  in 
unison '  (harmony,  I  should  eay)  once  more.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  thing,  and  one  so  completely  beyond  our 
understanding,  this  fact  of  mere  sound,  temporary  aud 
'  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  bia  taxaliy. 
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iastantKpeons  as  it  is,  coDveying  such  pleasurable  sensa- 
dons  to  tbe  mind.  Bnt  thus  far  even  the  lowest  savages 
— nay,  perhaps  some  animala— can  go  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Iliere,  howe\-er,  they  stop,  and  our  more  refiued  pleasure 
begiiH.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  satis&c- 
torily  to  analyse  our  seasations,  so  as  to  attribute  fairly  to 
each  oBOse  its  due  share  of  the  origin  of  this  pleasure. 
There  is  in  it  more  exercise  of  the  mind's  laculties  tbac 
we  at  first  would  think.  There  ia  memory,  or  the  percep- 
tion of  the  past;  consoiouanesa,  the  perception  of  the 
present  ;  and  a  sort  of  hope  or  faith  for  what  is  coming, 
which  may  be  called  a  perception  of  the  future.  You  know 
Aloore,  in  his  *  Lalla  Rookh,'  has  verified  this  beautifully 
when  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  '  Spirit  of  Music '  these 
words: 

Tie  I  th«t  nungle  in  one  Bweet  meware 
The  post,  tha  prewiit,  the  future  of  plewore. 
When  memoTj  links  the  tone  that  is  gone 
With  the  pleuing  tone  that  ia  itill  in  the  mt; 
And  hope  front  s  heavenlj  twts  fliea  on, 
To  a  note  ranch  heaveoItMr  MIU  that  is  near. 

I  am  afraid  Fve  not  quoted  it  right,  but  that  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it.  Still  this  ia  considering  it  merely  ae  sound ; 
bat  ^ain,  how  much  meaning  we  do  find  in  mere  sound, 
indepeodently  of  words  as  the  vehides  of  sentiment.  The 
various  passions  and  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  com- 
posed can  be  aroused  into  active  play  by  mere  sound  as 
certainly  as  t^  any  other  means.  Then  comes  (he  higher 
intellectual  part,  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  words  of 
tbe  aoDg — the  history  of  great  deeds  long  past,  tbe  ener- 
gies of  violent  passions,  the  ardent  hreathinga  of  affection. 
Now,  think  far  a  moment;  if  a  person  has  tbe  power  of 
appropriating  all  this  properly,  think  what  an  exercise  of 
tbe  diflTerent  properties  of  the  mind  in  going  on  all  the 
time.  The  more  cultivation  has  been  bestowed  on  tlie 
mind,  tbe  more  capable  it  becomes  of  enjoying  this  part 
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of  music  Had  ve  never  read  the  atoiy  of  Semiramis,  bow 
could  we  enjo;  that  deeply  powerful  duet  of  hers  with 
Aasur  ?  In  this  view  of  it, '  there  is  eomething  id  a  name.' 
Change  the  words,  let  us  suppose  a  person  hearing  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  sung  b;  performers  called  pro  tempore 
in  character  Mis.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Smith,  It  is  abo- 
minable to  think  of  it ;  ;et  the  notes  would  be  the  same, 
but  there  would  no  longer  be  any  association  of  ideas, 
^fuch  of  our  interest  in  a  song  depends  upon  our  capalnlity 
of  going  along  with,  if  not  entering  fully  into  the  feelings 
it  represents ;  and  this  again  is  tbe  gift  possessed  bj  thoee 
only  who  have  in  their  composition  some  spice  of  what 
may  be  well  considered  'poetry',  which  is  not  merely  the 
stringing  together  of  jingling  rhymes.  Perhaps  there  are 
few  human  beings  without  some  traces  of  this  quality — 
God  help  them  if  there  are  I  This  power  of  sketching  out 
the  representation  of  former  beings  so  long  passed  away 
tliat  tbey  are  all  but  matters  of  fable ;  the  dressing  out 
their  imaginary  actions  with  the  thoughts  and  passions 
suited  to  the  characters  we  attribute  to  them ;  nay,  the 
simple  power  of  being  able  to  appropriate  these  ideas  and 
sentiments  in  our  own  persons  for  the  time,  while  recdting 
or  singing  one's  part  in  these  creations  of  imagination, 
these  flower  gardens  of  the  mind's  eye ;  this  in  itself,  apart 
from  mere  sound,  is  a  source  of  the  highest  sort  of  gratifi- 
cation. Call  it  poetry — what  you  will.  It  is  one  of  those 
rays  the  brightness  of  which  shows  that  it  comes  from 
somewhere  further  off  and  better  than  our  world  of  sea  and 
land ;  and  that  we  can  enjoy  its  refiection  is  a  proof  that, 
after  all,  we  are  indeed  something  more  than  the  mere 
things  of  clay  and  water  that  some  would  make  us  out  to 
be.  But  hullo !  here's  a  precious  vagary  of  my  pen  I  This 
comes  of  sitting  down  in  one's  shirt  and  trousers  on  a  very 
hot  day,  with  pen  and  ink  and  paper  before  one,  and 
nothing  to  write  about, 

Upl.z.U:..GOOgIC 
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from.  Captain  H.  Codrvnglon  to  Sw  E.  Codrington. 

•  Talbot,'  Corfo :  June  29,  1839, 
....  While  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,  off  the 
landing  place  of  Valona,  I  made  such  inquiries,  and  said 
so  much  about  having  come  to  look  for  pirates,  and  intend- 
ing to  come  again  the  moment  I  heard  of  any,  &c,,  that  I 
hope  I  shall  have  no  such  occasion  to  show  the  ship  there 
again.  '  Prevention  is  better  than  cure ' — indeed,  the 
lut  is,  on  that  Albanian  coast,  nearly  impassible,  for, 
unless  caught  in  the  fact,  these  fellows  are  out  of  our 
reach  in  a  moment.  The  only  sort  of  piracy  likely  to 
occur  on  this  coast  is  the  sort  of  Budden,  unpremeditated 
robbery,  natural  to  an  uncivilised  country  inhabited  by 
wild,  lawless  mountaineers,  with  whom  robbery  and 
violence  are  everyday  occurrences ;  and,  being  part  of  the 
system  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  carry  no  reproach  or 
di^race  at  all  with  them.  If  they  see  a  merchant  vessel 
at  anchor  in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  and  handy  to  the 
sbore,  they  seize  on  the  first  small  boat  they  find,  shove 
alongside  of  her,  plunder  her,  and  are  off  again  to  their 
mountain  villages  with  their  booty,  where  they  are  quite 
safe,  for  who  would  pursue  them — the  bey's  soldiers  ? 
IVTiy,  they  are  their  own  brothers,  thieves  by  descent  and 
ocGupatitH) — only  they  are  regulars,  the  others  irr^ilars. 
The  same  thing  happens  when  a  small  merchant  vessel 
is  becalmed  in  shore.  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  new  instances  since  I  have  been  here,  but  it  is  only 
because  they  have  not  bad  the  opportunity,  not  from  tlie 
wantofwiU. 

From  H.  J.  Codrington  to  hia  home. 

'TUbot,'  inBide  some  ialand<  (in  Qnlf  of  Lepanto)  ctlied 

Trigaiaa  or  l^isMnia  :  July  St,  1S39. 
•  ■  .  .  I  was  glad  to  get  away  without  stopping  from 
Patras,  for  you  can  conceive  no  greater  or  more  oppreseive 
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Rhange  than  from  the  comparative];  cool  and  freah  breeze 
geneiall;  blowing  strongly  down  and  out  of  the  Gulf  of 
Oorinth,  and  that  same  wind  when,  the  ship  being  close  in 
to  Patras,  it  reaches  one  after  its  long  passage  over  the 
tract  of  low  land  north-east  of  the  town,  heated  really  up 
to  respectable  oven  temperature.  This  place  is  a  d^ree  or 
two  better,  but  not  much  ;  in  fact,  one  can't  comfortably 
show  one's  nose  from  under  cover  into  the  sunshine  during 
the  day  without  risk  of  a  fever,  which  I  cannot  afford.  So 
much  for  what  some  people  think  and  call  a  fine  climate. 
Then  there  is  no  twilight  in  the  evening  between  tbe 
broiling  sidelong  sun  and  perfect  darkness,  so  riding  or 
walking  is,  of  course,  very  limited.  Ah  !  give  me  our 
good  comfortable  English  climate,  say  I.  Out  here  even 
the  night,  when  one  hopes  to  enjoy  one's  self,  ia  forbidden, 
the  night  air  being  considered  unwholesome  (particularly 
near  low  ground  or  water)  for  malaria,  and  that  is  no 
joke. 

Zanta ;  AngOBt  2,  1839. 

....  This  is  very  pretty  news  of  the  break-up  in  the 
affairs  of  Turkey.  I  can't  make  out  where  our  admiral  is 
now.  I  do  trust  that  he  has  played  that  game  I,  for  one, 
would  certainly  have  done ;  namely,  that,  as  a  chance  of 
forestalling  Russia,  he  has  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  Dardanelles,  sending  the  steamers  on  to  get  Lord 
Ponsonby  to  arrange  for  a  firman  allowing  English  and 
French  to  go  up  at  once  to  Constantinople.  If  we  g^t 
inside  the  Dardanelles  before  Bussia  can  come  down  in 
force,  and  in  the  name  of  Turkey  shut  the  door  in  our 
faae,  we  shall  be  able  to  have  that  weight  which  we  ought 
in  the  impending  re-settlement  of  Turkey.  A  day's  delay 
n'ould  be  fetal.  The  fleet  is  a  secondary  thing,  and  could 
be  recovered  any  day. 

God  bless  you  all.         Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

u.a.i.z.d:..G00gIc 
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From  Captain  H.  C.  to  Svr  E.  0. 

'  Talbot,' Oorftt :  October  II,  1SH8. 
Our  squadron  is  stfll  at  tbe  Dardanelles  with  that  of 
Fraoce,  making  in  all  twenty  line-of-battle  ships,  but 
nobody  knovs  what  is  doing  or  going  to  be  done  as  yet ; 
so  I  hare  no  reason  to  regret  not  baring  been  among  them 
ap  there.  Thc^  must  be  greatly  bored  with  lying  idle  at 
Beaika  Bay,  which  is  a  very  dull  place.  Our  late  cruise 
round  the  islands  showed  that  neighbour  Otbo  has  been 
quietly  laying  his  hands  upon  Cervi,  an  island  north  of 
Cerigo,  and  colonising  it  slily  as  if  belonging  to  Greece, 
Grom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  and  shallow 
channeL  I  showed  this  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  and 
sounded  tbe  channel,  which  is  clearly  not  fordable,  having 
nine  and  ten  feet  of  water  in  it.  By  terms  of  the  treaties, 
we,  as  Ionian  protectors,  claim  all  islands,  great  and 
nnall,  lying  opposite  tbe  coasts  of  Morea  and  Albania, 
ind  tbe  Venetians  exercised  Bovereignty  on  Cervi  and 
Sasseno  (north  of  Corfu)  by  name.  Tbe  fordability  of  a 
channel  does  not  make  it  mainland,  for  Santa  Maura 
channel  is  bo,  and  there  is  no  question  about  the  possesnion 
of  that.  Petala  is  another  very  small  island  near  Diago- 
mesire,  with  a  fordable  channel.  During  the  Greek  war 
of  independence  some  Grreeks  (Church's  army,  I  think) 
took  refuge  there  ^m  the  Turks.  We  warned  them  off, 
and  finally  sent  troops  down,  and  fairly  roused  them  out 
of  that,  putting  them  in  security  elsewhere  on  tbe  con- 
tinent.     That  was  an  uninhabited  island. 

H.M.S. '  Talbot,'  Corfu :  October  19, 1839. 
Dear  Father, — It  does  appear  odd  to  me  that  there  should 
beancbanexcessiveanxietyto  get  theTurkiRbsquadron  back 
again  in  an  instant  from  Alexandria,  out  of  Mehemet  All's 
clutched,  to  Constantinople,  Tbe  getting  them  back  is  no 
doubt  right  and  advisable,  but  in  the  eagerness  to  do  so 
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it  is  very  injudicious  to  bold  out  threats  wbich  it  wotild 
be  very  unadvisabk  and  very  difficult  to  put  into  execation. 
Tlie  fortune  of  war  has  given  the  victory  to  the  pasha, 
and  political  eveuts  have  in  this  dispute  tossed  him  the 
Turkish  squadron  into  the  bargain  ;  but  under  such 
circumstances  that  he  Ib  bound  in  honour  to  hold  them, 
not  for  himself,  as  his  own,  but  for  the  Turkish  empire,  of 
which  he  still  professes  to  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as 
head.  Public  opinion,  we  must  allow,  goes  a  great  way 
with  him  in  hia  late  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  in  the  four  or  five  great  European  powers  to 
be  *  down  on  biin '  merely  because  be  has  been  successful 
in  repelling  the  Sultan's  war  of  aggression.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  attempt  to  bully  him  into  giving  these  ships 
back,  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  in  him  to  keep  them, 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not.  Surely  a  man  like  him,  in 
the  pride  of  his  recent  successes,  would  feel  inclined,  as 
he  professes  to  be,  to  bum  both  squadrons  rather  than 
give  up  one.  Why  not  leave  them  there  a  little  longer  ? 
....  That  squadron  must  soon  become  an  intolerable 
burthen  to  Egypt,  and  without  the  least  use  to  Mehemet 
Ali:  as  the  European  squadron,  or  a  small  part  of  tbem, 
would  effectually  prevent  their  going  away  on  service,  or 
his  own  doing  so.  The  officers  and  ships'  companies,  fed 
and  maintained  now  in  a  very  indifferent  way,  fin  inferior 
to  that  of  Constantinople,  are  already  somewhat  discon- 
tented, and  will  probably  soon  give  the  pasha  some  trouble. 
The  pride  and  exhilaration  of  his  success  will  in  time  pass 
away  with  the  novelty  of  the  having  got  the  squadron  ; 
and  then,  when  those  ideas  have  ^ed  a  little,  when  the 
enormous  expense  of  two  squadrons  begins  to  tell  upon 
him,  when  the  one  gives  him  so  much  inquietude  that  he 
has  to  keep  it  in  order  by  the  other,  he  will  feel  that  the 
keeping  the  Turkish  squadron  costs  more  than  it  is  worth 
to  him,  and  he  will  be  more  ready  to  send  it  back  of  his 
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ovn  accord  than  to  watt  six  months  longer  for  the  chance 
of  our  asking  him  for  it.  As  long  as  be  retains  that 
squadron  be  cuk  neither  use  that  nor  his  own,  and  his 
political  relations  are  compromised  oo  all  sides.  What  is 
to  protect  Candia  from  being  given  to  Turkey  ^ain  ?  or 
Cypnw? — but  I  think  that  is  her's.  If  he  returns  the 
(quadron,  he  can  take  credit  for  acting  a  fine  and  fi^nerous 
port  in  the  fiice  of  the  world ;  and,  for  that  credit,  the 
tooner  the  better.  The  plan  that  seems  to  me  the  best, 
as  it  always  is  in  such  cases,  is  the  one  you  used  to  pursue 
when  you  were  out  here  in  command  ;  namely,  by  previous 
combinations  and  attention,  to  bring  things  into  such  a 
sttiiation  as  to  oblige  your  opponent  to  make  the  opening 
proposition  or  request  to  yoUj  and  not  that  it  should  be 
from  you  to  him.  .  .  .  Here  is  another  birthday  of  mine 
jiist  gone,  and  to-morrow  our  anniversary  will  again  come 
round.  Far  apart  as  we  all  are  again  this  year,  I'll  he 
bonnd  that  our  thoughts  are  dwelling  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  each  of  us  remembers  with  a  thrill  all  that  was 
risked  and  all  that  was  gained  on  this  our  eventful  day. 
Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

'Talbot,'  Corfu  Oukonel:  J&nuuy  17,  18*0. 

....  King  Otho's  conduct  seems  very  extraordinary. 
Vou  know  that  for  a  long  time  be  has  thrown  himself  en  tirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  Russian  party,  excluding  and  even  in- 
suiting  the  English,  This  has  been  going  on  in  spite 
of  all  friendly  warnings  and  remonstrancex,  and  now,  what 
is  the  result  ?  A  conspiracy  has  been  discovered  at  Athens, 
Qoder  the  title  of  the  Panorthodox  Society,  having  for  its 
object  to  remodel,  or  rather  revolutionise,  Greece,  bring- 
ing the  government  under  three  beads  (a  pretty  idea  truly), 
namely,  a  civil  chief,  a  military  chief,  and  a  religious  chief. 
One  of  the  papers  examined  says  they  have  found  the  two 
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former,  but  wait  for  the  advice  of  tlie  Patriarch  of  Con- 
staatinople  before  decidiDg  on  the  latter.  You  may  ima- 
gioe  the  cle&n  sweep  that  was  intended.  Now  Otho  and 
his  Rusaian  party  G-ovemment  have  been  all  along  in 
correBpondence  with  what  are  called  the  oppoeitioa  or 
anti-English  party  in  these  islands ;  and  by  means  of  the 
Government  press  at  Athens,  and  in  every  other  way  in 
'  their  power,  doing  their  utmost  to  annoy  the  Ionian  Go- 
veroment  and  excite  discontent  here.  And  now,  the  veil 
being  prematurely  lifted,  Otho  finds  that  hia  dear  friends 
there  and  his  good  allies  here,  whom  be  has  been  so  kindly 
cherishing,  have  been  all  along  making  a  tool  of  him,  and 
had  actually  plotted  the  destruction  of  him  and  his,  as  part 
of  an  extensive  conspiracy  of  a  wider  spread  than  m^«Iy 
Greece.  Actually  his  own  public  ministers  are  deeply 
implicated,  so  much  bo  that  if  strictly  tried  they  should 
be  banged  for  treason.  Otho  himself,  they  say,  is  rather 
bewildered,  endeavouring  himself  to  transact  the  puUie 
business  which  he  dares  not  trust  any  longer  to  the  ministry 
which  as  yet  he  has  not  quite  displaced,  and  not  liking  to 
lean  for  support  on  any  opposite  party.  Up  to  the  last 
accoimts  be  was  still  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Russian  embassy,  the  Secretary  of  which  is  by  name  directly 
committed  in  the  whole  business.  Otho  has  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  himself  clever ;  the  having  been  de- 
ceived and  made  a  puppet  of  by  that  Russian  party  fcnr 
their  own  purposes,  so  nearly  to  his  own  destruction,  is  a 
aad  exposure  of  his  folly  and  imbecility ;  and  I  &ncy  it  is 
to  cover  this  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  to  modiiy 
this  proof  of  hiswant  of  sense,  that  he  is  inclined  to  smooth 
away,  if  not  husb  up  the  business  as  much  as  he  can  for 
the  sake  of  appearances.  But  though  he  takes  no  decided 
measures  against  the  leading  conspirators  of  the  Russiaii 
party,  and  is  still  lii  with  that  party,  it  can  only  be  for  a 
time,  for  such  a  severe  lesson  most  throw  him  into  the 
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bonds  of  bonester  men^-either  of  England  or  France. 
Amcngst  the  arrested  in  Athens  are  one  or  two  of  the  princi- 
pal of  tbe  Ionian  opponents  of  Qovemment  here,  and  several 
principal  members  of  that  part;  here  are  found  (it  is  said) 
comoiitted,  in  the  seized  correspondence,  of  treasonable 
deaigns  here ;  certainly  tbe;  are  in  Otbo'e  affairs.  It  is 
voith  your  while  to  watch  bow  tax  this  business  extends  to. 


I  sit  down  to  make  out  a  little  bit  of  chat  with  you,  my 
dear  father,  now  at  once,  as  I  can  command  a  leisure  hour 
toHiight,  which  I  may  not  have  to<morrow  or  when  we  are 
on  our  way  down  this  gulf  again.  ...  I  have  mentioned 
the  word  '  tide,'  which  I  dare  say  will  soond  odd  when  you 
lemranbei  Byron's  *  Si^e  of  Corinth,' 

There  ahiinka  no  abb  in  that  tidelen  set,  Ac. 

But  the  truth  is,  as  we  travellers  often  find,  your  cold 
realities  play  the  very  devU  wiUi  poetry  now  and  then, 
particularly  that  sort  of  poetry  which  is  ibe  result  of  the 
working  of  a  fervid  imagination  on  tbe  images  of  its  own 
creation,  radier  than  the  embellishment  which  genins  throws 
over  the  true  picture  of  real  facts  and  real  scenery.  Speak- 
ing as  a  traveller,  I  must  say  I  prefer  the  latter  style,  for  then 
on  visiting  tbe  scene,  our  pleasure  is  doubled  by  the  oon- 
Ticllon  of  reality  which  the  poet's  accuracy  of  description 
impresses  on  us,  and  tben  our  imagination  soon  dresses  out 
tbe  i^ole  story  as  a  truth,  and  delight's  in  appropriating 
the  different  incidents  to  their  respective  places.  But  where 
the  poet  has  largely  indulged  his  imaginatioa  (I  mean  as 
to  Bomei;  and  facta  dependent  on  locality),  he  has  propor- 
tionately cheated  us  travellers  out  of  the  pleasure  of 
indulging  our  own  in  this  way.  Na;,  the  pleasure  of  the 
imaginai;  credit  of  the  story  itself  is  much  diminished 
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on  a  second  reading,  after  these  natural  denials  of  tbe 
truth  of  the  details.  Thus,  the  situatioa  of  the  ruinB 
of  Corioth  denies  the  truth  of  the  incidents  in  that  poem 
so  much,  that  I  returned  from  thence  disappointed  at  not 
heing  able  to  imagine  the  actual  places  where  such  and 
such  things  occurred.  In  another  poem  of  Us  I  remember 
the  line — 

For  where  is  he  that  hath  beheld 

Ihe  peak  of  LUknpa  nnTelled  1 

Liakura  means  Parnassus,  which  looks  from  the  north- 
ward, near  Salona,  over  this  gulf.  Now,  that's  a  very  fine- 
sounding  period,  but  there's  little  truth  in  it.  In  the  first 
place,  Parnassus  is  not  a  peaked  mountain,  nor  ever  looked 
like  it ;  and  as  to  its  never  being  unveiled,  om:  experience 
would  go  the  other  way,  as  during  our  summer  visit  to  the 
gulf,  as  well  as  in  this  our  winter  one,  I  doubt  if  we  ever 
saw  it  veiled.  Indeed,  looking  up  at  it  as  we  passed  op 
this  time,  I  thought  it  looking  infinitely  finer  in  its  winter 
livery  than  in  its  barren  brown  dress  of  summer.  Now, 
tbe  whole  ridge  was  covered  with  a  pure,  unbroken  mantle 
of  snow  glittering  in  the  Inilliant  sunshine,  and  standing 
out  well  from  the  blue  sky  that  backed  it.  And  such,  I 
have  no  doubt,  I  shall  find  it  to-morrow.  But,  after  this 
vagary  of  my  pen,  I  must  not  foi^t  the  origin  of  it — 
the  word '  tide ' ;  so  I  will  hereby  certify  that  there  is  a  tide 
here,  which  in  tbe  narrows  at  the  castles  runs  hard ;  and 
though  perhaps  not  sensible  in  its  current  elsewhere,  yet 
occasions  a  considerable  rise  and  fall,  amonoting  here  at 
Lubraki  to  more  than  two  feet,  .  .  .  The  scenery  of  the 
gulf  was  looking  peculiarly  beautiful.  The  nearer  moun- 
tains, rugged  enough,  coming  steeply  down  sometimes  nearly 
to  the  water's  edge,  in  other  places  receding  sufiEioieDtly 
to  allow  of  a  belt  of  sloping  green  land  at  their  feet,  the 
more  distant  ones  rising  behind  them,  while  over  all 
towered  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  more  central  ranges  of  ihe 
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Morea  on  the  right  hand,  and  Parnassus,  Helicon,  &c,i 
backed  by  part  of  the  ran^  of  Pindus,  on  th«  left.  The 
breeze  was  as  fair  and  as  strong  as  even  we  oould 
wish :  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  sun  was 
lighting  up  the  blue  water  of  the  gulf  and  making  the 
crat  of  each  -wave  sparkle  as  it  burst  into  foam.  Even  the 
old  ship  herself,  borne  on  1^  a  good  press  of  sail,  seemed 
to  be  trying  to  do  her  best  for  the  occasion.  I  can't  tell 
whether  it  was  &om  the  idea  of  the  ship  going  fast,  or  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  around  us,  or  the  remembrance  of  the 
ce]ebtat«d  places  we  were  so  rapidly  passing ;  but  in  all 
this  together  there  was  that  sort  of  quiet,  pleasurable  ex- 
citement which,  even  if  I  did  go  below,  soon  brought  me 
on  deck  again,  effectually  preventing  my  doing  anything 
but  watching  the  ship's  pn^rees  as  she  ran  past  each  point 
towards  Corinth. 

From  E.  J.  C.  to  hU  Father. 

H.M.S.'Talbot,'Corfu:  March  13.  1840. 

And  now  to  the  business  that  took  me  out.  Some  time 
ago  there  was  an  idea  that  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  going  to 
send  some  emissaries  and  ships  to  revolutionise  Albania 
against  the  Porte.  Such  an  idea,  if  he  ever  entertained 
'  it,  be  must  have  thought  better  of,  as  no  ship  ever  did 
come,  though,  as  you  remember,  the  'ghost'  of  one  did 
spmd  some  alarm  here.  Lately  notice  was  received  by 
Sir  H.  Douglas,  and  from  him  it  came  to  me,  that  Mehe- 
met  Ali  was  sending  emissaries  to  raise  recruits  for  his 
Krvice  in  Albania  (to  be  forwarded  to  Alexandria).  Now, 
the  preventing  the  Pasha  from  exciting  rebellion  amongst 
the  lubjeets  of  bis  superior,  our  ally,  the  integrity  of  whose 
dominions  we  are  pledged  to  maintain,  and  under  our  nose 
too,  is  one  thing;  but  the  preventing  the  Pasba,  with 
whom  we  are  not  at  war,  from  quietly  volunteering  men 
for  his  own  service,  as  has  been  often  done  before,  seemed 
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quite  another  case ;  and  as  Sir  H.  D.'b  opinion  seemed  just 
as  Strang  against  the  one  aa  the  other  of  the  Pasha's  inten- 
tions, I  put  the  case  privately  to  the  admiral  beforehand. 
Hia  opinion,  which  by  his  desire  I  showed  to  Sit  H,  D., 
was  rather  against  interference,  I  suppose  from  his  having 
no  iustjactions  about  it ;  but  as  Sir  H.  D.,  having  very 
strong  iQBtructions,  offered  to  take  any  responsibility  by 
letter  which  I.  wished,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  act  as  soon 
as  the  case  should  arrive.  It  was  not  long  before  the  point 
was  brought  to  issue.  One  of  Mehemet's  agents  having 
got  ready  a  number  of  men  in  Albania  for  his  service, 
eame  over  to  Corfu  in  an  Ionian  trabaccolo  and  chartered 
a  Greek  merchant  brig,  ostensibly  for  Syra,  but  in  reality 
to  convey  these  men  to  Alexandria.  Notice  of  this  comes 
to  me  from  Sir  Howard,  with  an  official  request  that  I 
would  arrest  and  detain  the  brig  and  co.  So  I  turned 
to  the  southward,  going  very  close  along  shore,  and  care- 
fully looking  into  every  cranny  in  the  coast ;  and  hardly 
had  I  rounded  Cape  Kephali  when  there  we  oame  upon  h^ 
and  ber  companion  the  trabaccolo  snugly  at  anchor  in  a 
small  but  safe  little  bay  close  to  the  southward  of  the 
cape,  where  there  is  no  house,  nor  dogana,  nor  any  Turkish 
authority  to  interfere  with  them.  The  situation  was  cer- 
tainly well  chosen.  It  was  safe  as  an  anchorage,  the  re- 
oruits  could  be  easily  collected  there,  and  embarked  with- 
out difficulty,  as  there  was  no  one  to  watch  them  or  to' 
prevent  it ;  and  from  thence  they  might  have  put  to  sea 
unobserved  and  easily  got  clear  off.  As  it  was,  the  ship 
ran  in  and  hove  to  close  in ;  I  went  away  in  the  first  gig, 
taking  the  master  in  the  second  gig  to  sound  round  the 
bay,  in  case  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  anchor  the 
ship  alongside  them.  Pulling  to  the  brig,  I  observed  her 
people  a  little  surprised  at  our  appearing ;  but  as  I  put 
all  my  questions  in  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way,  and  with  a 
mild  manner  and  very  innocent  &ce,  I  obtained  &om  them 
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GTeiy  information  afl  to  their  intentions  and  proceedings 
whii^  I  wanted.  That  being  done,  and  oar  soundings 
iinisbed  by  the  other  boat,  I  turned  round  and  told  both 
vesselB  I  had  come  in  search  of  them,  and  was  going  to 
take  them  back  with  me  to  Corfu,  ordering  them  to  get 
under  way  immediately.  It  was  of  no  use  their  ezclaim- 
ing  at  me,  and  trying  in  pure  Greek  to  argue  me  out  of 
it.  Demosthenes  himaelf  would  have  been  at  a  discount 
in  such  a  case.  It  is  astoniahiug  how  much  time,  trouble, 
and  argument  is  eared  by  a  few  conrincing  facts,  I  did 
not  doubt  his  reasons  were  excellent,  and  would  do  very 
well  at.  Corfu,  but,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  take  him  there 
immediately,  he  most  get  under  way  at  once ;  that  as  to 
faifl  demurring  about  it,  that  was  nonsense,  for  we  were  all 
ready  to  do  it  for  him  by  force  if  necesBary,  but  that  per- 
haps he  would  think  it  better  for  him  in  the  end  if  he  were 
to  do  it  for  himself  at  once,  &c.  In  short,  seeing  the  ship 
in  obedience  to  my  signal,  tack  and  stand  close  in  again, 
th^  turned  to,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  had  them 
both  under  way.  A  ludicrous  thing  took  place  there.  I 
had  remarked  on  her  deck  a  Turkish-dressed  man,  who,  I 
w*8  told,  was  the  brother  of  the  agent  who  had  just  gone 
up  into  the  country  to  collect  the  men.  I  §aw  him  jump 
into  the  trabaccolo's  dingy  which  I  had  allowed  to  go  on 
Aon  for  two  of  her  men,  then  on  the  beach.  He  was 
instantly  hailed  to  come  back,  but  persisted  in  pushing 
fat  the  nearest  part  of  the  shore,  It  was  an  evident  bolt, 
so  after  him  we  went  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  were  coming 
up  with  him  fast,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  him,  full- 
dressed  KB  he  was,  jump  overboard  to  swim  for  the  shore. 
*  Pull  him  in  again  1 '  The  men,  of  the  dingy  had  hauled 
him  out  of  the  water  ;  he  jumped  in  again,  and  thiti  time 
reached  the  rocks  just  as  our  gig's  bow  was  touching  them. 
He  scrambled  up ;  but  a  Turk's  dress  is  at  all  times  a  bad 
one  for  going  through  cover,  so  I  leave  you  to  imagine 
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what  little  chance  the  same  dress,  well  soaked  and  bagged 
out  with  water,  had  in  those  thorny  bushes  when  matched 
against  round  jackets.  Of  course  we  instantly  snatched  up 
stretchers  and  boatbooks,  jumped  out  of  the  gig,  and  soon 
had  him  in  a  semicircle  ;  then  presenting  boathooks  and 
stretchers,  we  furly  poked  him  down  again  to  his  dingy, 
and  so  got  him  hack  to  his  trabaccolo.  We  were  roaring 
with  laughter  at  it.  All  communications  between  the  two 
vessels  and  the  shore  was  prevented  during  our  night-pas- 
Bf^;e  to  Corfu  by  making  brig  hoist  her  boats  in  and  takiog 
the  trabaccolo's  dingy.  I  also  assured  them  that  the  least 
attempt  at  escape  would  bring  down  on  them  not  only 
musket^hot,  but  our  guns  which  were  loaded ;  and  thus, 
what  with  boat  rowing  guard  round  them  on  the  way  in 
the  night,  and  an  occasional  musket  bivU  near  them,  I  got 
them  safely  in  here  and  made  them  ovei-  to  the  captain  of 
the  port  at  3  am.  on  the  9th.  I  think  they  are  in  a  bit 
of  a  scrape,  for  Sir  H.  D.  is  working  away  at  the  basiness 
now.  As  to  the  diving  gentleman  (who  is  the  bey  him- 
self), he  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  admiral ;  and  should 
the  admiral  send  him  to  Constantinople,  be  ^dll  very  likely 
get  more  than  the  bastinado.  He  has  not  only  been  ea^ 
ticing  the  Porte's  subjects  to  abet  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  but 
as  each  of  those  recruits  has  been  paying  capitation  tax, 
he  is  by  so  much  reducing  the  Sultan's  revenue,  tn  case 
I  have  not  time  to  sketch  you  a  plan  of  this  cruise,  and 
you  have  consequently  to  turn  to  your  maps,  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  Scoglietti  is  a  little  harbour  in  Albania,  about 
a  mile  north  of  Bucintro.  One  of  the  results  of  this  trip 
to  me  is  that  I  caught  a  very  severe  cold  indeed,  from 
which,  however,  I  am  now  recovering. 

•Talbot;  C3orfD:  May  XI,  1840. 
....  The  next  day  I  took  advantage  of  the  three 
vessels  '  Talbot,'  *  Zebra,'  and  '  Weasel '  being  in  company. 
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to  have  a  little  practice  in  evolutions,  forming  line,  tack- 
iDg  and  wearing  tf^ether  and  in  succeeRion,  forming  line 
on  particular  bearings,  altering  course  together  and  in 
succession,  &c.  How  grand  t  the  *  donkey '  and  her  two 
brigs  1    To  us  ('Talbot')  it  was  very  amusing,  and  I  did 

not  spare  signals The '  Talbot '  has  now  been  about 

tvo  years  and  two  months  in  commission,  and  in  that 
time  (nearly  twenty-three  months  out  of  England)  she 
has  actually  weighed  and  catted  anchor  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  times  up  to  the  Igt  May, 

Way  IB. 
...  .  It  is  high  time  that  the  great  Powers  took  some 
steps  to  settle  the  Eastern  question  between  Egypt  and 
Tu^y ;  for  Mehemet  Ali  has  become  very  obstinate,  and 
is  laying  all  Boits  of  trains  to  perplex  and  embroil  the 
mediating  Powers ;  and  one  fine  day  he  will  spring  a  mine, 
fire  these  trains,  and  then  we  shall  have  a  precious  blow- 
up amongst  ns,  which  will  afford  great  delight  to  that  old 
gentleman,  and  of  course  tend  to  fix  him  in  a  stronger 
podtion  than  ever  during  the  dissensions  and  troubles 
which  must  follow.  If,  for  a  short  time,  we  gave  up  our 
quick  communication  with  India  through  Egypt,  and 
Mopped  the  trade  of  Egypt  by  blockade,  he,  whose  riches 
and  springs  of  action  are  derived  from  his  cotton  trade, 
must  soon  yield.  We  for  the  time  could  get  cotton 
elsewhere,  but  he  could  not  dispose  of  Ms  produce. 
Would  there  not  be  less  risk  of  collision  in  this  way  ?  It  is 
unfortunately  an  unlucky  moment  for  us  to  interrupt  our 
quick  communication  with  India.  God  bless  you  all. 
Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

'Talbot,' Mitjleae;  Aagnat  11,1810. 
We  anchored  here  yesterday.     The  admiral  is  the  only 
line-of-battle  ship  here ;  the  rest  tliat  he  could  lay  his 
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bauds  OD  being  at  or  on  their  way  to  Syria.  He  is 
forming  a  small  squadron  for  the  Dardanellefl.  *  Talbot,' 
at  Constantinople,  will  be  attached  to  them  in  a  measure. 
*  Asia '  sailed  yesterday,  and  with  '  Wasp '  Ib,  they  say,  to 
convoy  to  Cyprus  a  Turkish  squadron,  with  troops  on  board 
for  CyinruB,  from  whence  they  are  to  make  another  attack 
on  Syria,  supported  by  us  and  the  coalition.  The  Austrian 
admiral  in  hie  own  frigate  has  put  himself  under  our  admi- 
ral's orders.  I  hear  the  coalition  consists  of  England,  Russia, 
and  Pmseia  against  the  Pasha  of  Egypt's  usurpations.  The 
ultimatum  has  been  sent,  and  there  is  the  demonstration  at 
all  events  (how  tired  I  am  of  that  word),  to  support  it.  If 
Ibrahim  marches  on  Constantinople,  he  is  to  be  turned 
back  by  ten  thousand  Austriana  and  as  many  Bussiaos, 
with  wliom  our  Dardanelles  squadron  will  then  act  in 
concert.  I  heartily  wish  he  may  try  it,  for  then  I  shall 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  ports  on  the  west  side  (to 
convoy  the  Austrians)  and  on  the  east  and  south-east  side 
of  the  Black  Sea  (to  land  them). 

•  Talbot,'  Then^ :  Anpwt  32, 18*0. 
....  And  now  that  I  am  here  you  will  be  curious 
to  know  what  I  think  of  all  this  '  fairyland,'  as  travelling 
editors,  mate  and  female,  call  it.  As  I  have  fairly  avowed 
it  here,  to  the  astonishment  of  resident  panegyrists,  I 
may  confess  it  to  you,  that,  in  spite  of  it«  beautifs,  I  am 
somewhac  disappointed  in  it.  This  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  extravagant  encomiiuns  which  are  lavished 
on  it  by  those  who  have  travelled,  to  gratify  themselves 
by  raising  the  expectations  and  astonishment  of  those  who 
have  not  travelled.  But  it  is  always  so.  A  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  external  objects  is 
obtained  where  previous  information  has  not  awakened 
expectation,  than  where  we  have  forestalled  and  already 
expended  half  our  natural  stock  of  enjoymert  and  admi- 

U.e.l.z^d:..G00t^lc 
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ntioo  OB  a  pleasing  deaoriptioa  embodying  iteelf  in  our 
imagination.  Bat  do  not  suppose  tliiit  I  do  not  admire 
wiai,  I  am  now  Bunounded  b; — it  is  only  that  too  much 
mi  nid  of  it  for  me,  and  that  I  now  find  the  heat  of  the 
■BUon  has  barot  np  many  of  its  green  beautiei  into  a 
doll  brown.  HoweTer^  when  I  have  seea  more  of  it  I 
will  write  about  it  more  fiilly.  .  .  .  The  coming  on  of  the 
toatfaedy  Iveeze  was  a  fine  sight.  You  must  imagine 
«u^  side  of  this  fine  stream  lined  with  numbers  of 
mocbant  vessels  of  all  nations,  gradually  accumolated  by 
the  want  of  a  &ir  wind ;  some  with  their  sails  ready  for 
boating,  others  whiling  away  the  time  by  fishing;  but 
all,  idle  as  they  seemed,  looking  out  ^arply  for  the 
eoming  of  the  breeze.  As  the  blue  line  came  on,  curling 
tbe  {^assy  stream  into  a  ripple  that  sparkled  in  the  sun, 
it  was  beautifol  to  see  the  sudden  change  that  its  breath, 
like  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  brought  over  the 
scene.  The  squadrons  c^  vessels  huddled  in  the  small 
bays  on  either  shore  started  at  once  into  life  and  energy 
at  its  approach.  Round  went  capstans  and  windlassee, 
anchon  were  weighed  and  sails  set  amidst  tbe  yells  and  cries 
of  a  babel  of  languages ;  every  man  on  board  working  as 
if  be  well  knew  the  worth  of  each  puff  of  the  valuable 
wind  he  wished  to  take  advantage  of.  From  each  side 
DomberB  of  vessels  darted  forth  under  all  their  canvas  to 
grt  into  and  follow  up  tbe  vein  of  wind  that  seemed  most 
promislDg;  and  the  channel  in  a  few  minutes  was  alive 
with  tbe  activity  of  seventy  or  eighty  sail  of  veseeb  of 
all  sizes  vying  with  each  other  in  the  rush  towards  the 
narrow  passage  between  the  castles.  '  Talbot '  was  already 
under  ^  sail;  and,  the  kedge  being  soon  mn  up,  she 
banled  over  to  the  other  side  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  breeze, 
ind  joined  tbe  crowd  of  white  sails  which  were  now 
pouring  on  in  a  thick  stream  towards  tbe  castlee,  with 
Saga  flying  and  masts  bending  under  the  pressure  of  their 
X. 
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canvaB.  As  we  oeared  the  eatrsnce  the  ship  hoisted  the 
Torkiah  Sa^,  and  fired  a  salute  of  Beventeen  gona  to  the 
pasha  (of  two  tails)  who  oonunaoded  the  forts.  This, 
for  a  time,  veiled  eyerythiiig  before  us,  and  there  was 
some  temporary  difSculty  in  keeping  the  ship  clear  of  our 
neighhours,  and  at  the  Bame  time  straight  for  the  passage. 
As  the  ship  shot  through  between  the  forts  in  the  crowd 
of  Tesaels,  her  salute  was  returned  by  a  batteiy  of  the  Asia 
castle  with  the  same  number  of  guns,  and  tm  we  went 
before  the  freshening  breeze,  gradually  getting  in  the 
van  of  a  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  which,  by  continual  fresh 
accesaionB,Tiow  amounted  to  between  ninety  and  a  hundred 
sail.  The  castles  and  forts  on  each  side  were  passed  so 
rapidly  that  there  was  no  time  to  examine  them  minutely. 
All  seemed  in  good  order,  lairly  supplied  with  men,  and 
very  well  indeed  witii  guns  of  large  aizea  and  with  stone 
shot.  In  short,  the  passage  seems  very  sufficiently  pro- 
tected against  shipping  running  up,  but  the  landing  of  a 
few  thousand  men,  with  judicious  operations,  would  alter 
the  case  very  much.  Except  in  the  strength  and  situation 
of  the  chain  of  fortifications,  and  the  moving  scene  of  life 
that  we  carried  along  with  us  '  on  the  wings  of  Uie  wind,' 
I  did  not  see  muoh  in  the  appearance  of  Uie  channel  and 
the  country  round  it  which  we  were  thus  rapidly  winding 
through,  to  interest  me.  Everything  was  brown,  as  if 
burnt  up,  and  without  a  tree  to  relieve  it.  During  the 
night  of  the  next  day  we  anchored  off  Seraglio  Point,  and 
next  morning,  2lBt,  I  pulled  up  the  Golden  Horn,  saw  a 
little  of  Galata  (which  goes  a  great  way),  and,  getting  on 
board  again,  ran  up  the  Bosphorus  with  a  fair  wind  to 
Therapia.  I  have  now  been  here  about  ten  days,  and 
my  first  feeling  of  disappointment  still  remains.  It  is 
not  that  it  is  >not  pretty,  for  it  is  so.  A  fine  broad  stream 
of  clear  water  running  between  middling  rounded  hills 
(which  ought  to  he  green,  as  they  soon  will  be),  with 
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plenty  of  light  caiques  on  the  waters,  and  country  houses, 
I  mi^ht  aay,  over  tie  waters,  makes  a  pretty  picture ;  but 
Bs  yet  it  is  all  too  tame  tor  me.  Nature  has  implanted  in 
me  a  lore  of  mountains  and  mountain  scenery,  and  I  have 
looked  on  them  as  if  I  oould  give  a  character,  as  well  as 
a  name,  to  each  peak.  To  my  mind,  a  beautifol  view  is 
incomplete  without  one  in  the  background  at  least,  and 
here  there  is  not  a  mountain  to  be  seen,  for  Olympus — the 
only  one — is  tax  away.  I  waot  something  more  in  the  way 
of  a  feature — sometl^ng  fine,  rather  than  pretty.  In  conver- 
sstion  with  Tahlr  Pasha  the  other  day,  I  was  complaining 
of  the  want  of  mountains  hereabouts,  when  be  replied, 
'  Hauntains  I  why,  Constantinople,  and  all  about  it,  is 
nothing  but  mountains  t'  GKkkI  gentleman  1  I  should 
like  to  set  him  down  with  his  pipe  at  the  '  Jatdin '  above 
Chamouni,  or  on  the  peak  of  the  Faulhom.  You  re- 
member he  was  very  civil  to  me  at  Smyrna  in  1838 ;  eo, 
finding  be  was  living  on  the  Bospbome,  I  went  to  call  on 
him  at  his  house  at  Balta  Liman.  He  received  me  very 
kindly,  asking  after  fother,  and  then  talking  on  all  sorts 
of  things.  Suddenly  rising,  he  led  me  by  the  hand  into 
uother  room,  and  putting  me  before  some  pictures,  and 
pointing  out  two,  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  battle.  It 
was  the  battle  of  Navarin  I  by  a  French  artist — the  one 
taken  during  the  action  from  Sphacteria,  the  other  after 
the  action,  the  '  Lendemain  de  Navarin.'  There  were 
alao  two  prints  of  the  'First  of  June,'  Lord  Howe's 
action — the  one  like  that  of  my  fether's,  in  which  the 
'Qoeen  Charlotte,'  in  chase  of  the  French  admiral,  is 
losing  her  fore-topmast ;  the  other  a  print  of  it  which  I 
have  never  seen,  representing,  as  near  as  I  can  remember, 
a  eloster  of  ships,  and  the  line  being  broken.  I  told  him 
my  &ther  was  lieutenant  of  that  ship,  the  English 
admiral's.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  we  should 
End  Mavarin  adorning  the  walls  of  Tahir  Pasha's  house? 

"  le 
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that  he  ebould  place  in  his  room  pictures  commemoratiDg 
the  most  dieaetroua  reverse  that  his  country  and  the 
oFOBoent  have  had  for  ages?  But  I  think  I  find  some 
ezplaoation  of  this  in  his  own  character  and  the  habits  of 
his  natiop.  '  Kvery  one  for  himself,  and  God  for  db  all,' 
is  a  maxim  reduced  to  practice  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Turkish  nation  more  than  by  those  of  any  other  in 
their  public  career.  A  man  like  Tahir,  who  has  formed 
and  risen  by  hia  own  character,  who  has  been  in  various 
services — sometimes  at  Tripoli,  once  in  the  Algerine  ser- 
vice, then  in  that  of  Egypt,  and  then  in  that  of  the 
Sultan,  cannot  have  those  ties  to  hie  country  which  in 
cur  case  make  our  feelings  bo  acute  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  credit  and  glory  of  our  own.  His  thoughts 
are  more  for  his  own  person  and  character.  However 
unfortunate  that  action  was  to  his  country,  he  feeU  that 
to  him  it  was  creditable.  Se  had  not  broken  his  word: 
he  had  showed  himself  a  brave  man,  and  be  alone  retained 
the  esteem  of  the  victors.  These  reooUections  gratify  his 
personal  feelings  far  more  than  the  loss  to  Turkey  hurts 
his  national  feelings.  These  people  seem  to  have  very 
little  nationality.  After  a  very  intovstiug  visit  I  rose 
to  take  leave,  saying  how  happy  it  would  make  me  if 
there  were  anytiiing  that  I  could  do  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  him.  'Nothing,  but  to  come  and  see  me 
as  often  as  you  like.'  Taking  him  at  his  word,  I  have 
called  ODce  since,  and  intend  doing  so  now  and  then ; 
for  I  want  to  get  him  to  talk  on  one  or  two  points 
abonb  Navarin.  The  other  day  he  came  and  called  on 
me,  and  though  I  had  no  pipes  to  offer  him,  I  gave 
him  some  pretty  good  coffee.  There  was  not  much  to 
see  in  the  ship,  bnt  as  he  seemed  interested  about  the 
chain  messenger-cogs  round  the  capstan,  I  got  it  up 
for  him  to  see.  But  be  teems  quite  up  to  most  new 
things. 

u.a.i.z.d:..G00gIc 
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September  1, 1810. 

Uehemet  Ali  having  refused  to  a^ee  to  the  propo- 
atioiu  of  the  CoDTentioD,  it  remains  to  be  seen  vhat 
those  four  Powers  will  do  to  enforoe  their  resolution. 
Ibrahim's  inarching  on  Conntantinople  would  be  very  rash 
indeed,  unless  he  was  very  sure  of  a  &vourable  feeling 
towaids  him  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and,  above  all, 
in  Conatantinople.  His  object  would  be  to  create  a  revo- 
lodon  in  Goas^tinople,  and  get  rid  of  the  Sultao.  He 
nmld  have  ia  his  fiivour  his  own  more  disciplined  force, 
ud  the  prestige  of  succees  which  makes  many  of  the 
Tnrin  look  on  Mebemet  Ali  in  the  light  of  one  of  their 
MnnnlmaQ  heroes  and  conquerors  whom  it  is  impossible 
to  resist — if  not  irreligioua — as  destiny  is  in  his  &vour. 
Against  him  be  would  have  the  difficulty  of  a  war  ex- 
toided  from  a  distant  and  insecure  base,  a  long  maroht 
with  flying  squadrons  enabled  to  act  on  the  aea-coaet 
igaintt  hie  Banks  with  a  hostile  army;  and  were  he  to 
reach  Scutari,  and  no  revolt  be  raised  in  the  capital, 
he  wonld  be  lost.  Our  admiral  on  the  17tb  was  at 
Alexandria,  witli  part  of  his  squadron ;  the  rest,  under 
the  'Powerfiil,'  oflT  Beyrout.  Commodore  Napier  had 
detained  an  Egyptian  corvette  or  frigate,  witii  arms,  &c., 
ud  was  lying  at  Beiyrout  with  her  in  his  possession,  but 
ttiU  getting  off  fresh  beef  and  ice  from  the  shore. 

By  the  bye,  amongst  other  atrocities  committed  in 
Syria  by  Mehemet  All's  Albanians,  they  stormed  some 
convents,  seized  the  monks,  dipped  them  in  oil  to  make 
than  bum  well,  and  then  burned  them  with  their  con- 
TaitsI  Mehemet  Ali  is  very  busy  fortifying  Alexandria, 
vhich  is  just  what  one  would  want  him  to  expend  his 
attention  on,  as  it  is  the  last  point  we  should  want  to 
attack.  The  French  there  have  been  remarkably  cock-a- 
hoop,  wearing  tricolour  ribbons  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  Franks,  and  boasting  terribly.    This  is  all  right — 
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I  wish  it  bad  beea  more  so.     Whatever  they  say,  they 
will  do  nothing ;  and  the  higher  they  soar  in  vapour,  the 
greater  will  the  foil  be  by  and  by,  when  it  is  found  that 
it  is  only  sound.     All  well  oo  board.     God  bless  you  all. 
Your  affectionate 

H.J.  C 

H.H.S. '  Talbot,'  Canatantiiiople :  September  18, 1610. 

Dear  people  at  home, —  .  .  .  Mebemet  Ali  has  made 
a  pretence  of  accepting  the  last  ultimatum  of  the  four 
Powers,  giving  him  the  least  portion  of  territory;  but  he 
says  he  has  to  ask  a  great  deal  from  the  Sultan's  goodwill 
that  is  amounting  to  more  than  the  original  proposition 
gave  him,  nhich  ia  ridiculous.  In  foct,  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  merely  trying  to  gain  time,  so  as  to  get  the  evil  hour 
put  o£F  till  France  can  mediate  affairs  into  a  general  quarrel 
between  the  four  Powers.  However,  I  trust  that,  though 
France  mi^^t  with  propriety  be  admitted  to  mediate  be- 
tween two  separate  and  independent  powers,  where  her 
OoVemment  had  no  interest,  she  will  not  be  admitted  as 
mediator  here  on  this  question,  on  which  she  has  pro- 
nounced herself  so  strongly  against  ua  in  a  matter  in  which 
four  great  Powers  have  united  to  support  a  fiflh  Power 
against  its  ambitious  vassal.  It  would  be  infra  dig.  in- 
deed. ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mebemet  Ali  will  pro- 
tract matters  as  long  as  he  possibly  can,  and  only  give  in 
when  be  finds  force  going  to  be  actually  applied  to  him 
on  the  spot.  .  .  .  I  hear  that  our  admiral  had  an  interview 
with  M^emet  at  Alexandria.  He  has  not  seen  an  English 
admiral  since  cmr  treaty  of  Alexandria  (1626),  when  my 
father  paid  him  a  visit.  Now,  all  the  line-of-battle  ships 
are  moored  to  protect  the  entrance,  and  the  old  Pasha  is 
throwing  up  works  on  shore  everywhere  to  secure  himself. 
The  frigates  are  hauled  in  and  dismantled.  The  admiral 
and  our  squadron  are  now  gone  to  Beyrout,  .  .  ,  We  have 
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seen  the  Saltan,  the  dockyard,  the  tuniiiig  dervishes,  the 
howling  demshes,  the  grand  mosque  of  Suliman,  vith 
which  ve  were  very  much  pleased ;  the  bazaars,  the  eub- 
tenanean  reservoir,  the  naosol^iun,  slave  market,  and  a 
number  of  et  ecetertis.  How  I  have  been  wishing  to  hare 
Will  with  me  here !  It  is  very  bard  on  me  that  I  have 
bad  ttie  opportunity  so  often  of  giving  pleasure  to  othern 
by  taking  them  these  trips  with  roe  in  the  <  Talbot,'  but 
not  to  my  own  belongings.  I  have  been  unluckily  de- 
barred from  a  chance  of  having  with  me  any  of  you,  who 
would  have  liked  it  all  bo  much.  .  .  .  Some  of  these  ladies 
of  Therapia  and  Peia  amuse  me  very  much.  When  there 
was  divine  service  on  shore  at  Therapia  by  the  clergyman, 
few  went ;  but  when  he  went  on  board  '  Caryefort,*  or 
'  Dido,'  or '  Tyne '  to  perform  the  service,  they  all  delighted 
in  gtring,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  boating  on  board  and 
on  shore,  and  going  in  co.  with  oSBcers  and  mids  to  the 
promenades  afterwards.  This  was  all  very  agreeable — 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  &lling  in  love  [qucere  flirtation  ?), 
and  I  imagine  that  it  was  not  only  religion  that  brought 
them  on  board.  Well,  some  of  them  suggested  coming  on 
board  '  Talbot '  to  church.  '  Oh,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
'  see  any  of  yon,  or  anybody  who  likes  to  come  on  board  then.* 
Would  I  send  a  boat  ?  After  some  humming,  I  said '  Yea — 
bat  remember  that  after  a  certain  time  the  boat's  recall  is 
made  eo  as  to  get  her  off  in  time.'  This  produced  a  demur. 
'  What  time  do  you  begin  ? '  *  We  go  to  divisions  at  half- 
past  nine,  and  begin  at  ten.'  This  horrified  them :  they 
potested  f^ainst  it,  and  actually  set  to  to  argue  me  into 
giving  them  a  boat,  putting  off  the  service,  and  even  the 
ship's  company's  dinner,  for  their  convenience.  However, 
when  they  fonnd  me  decidedly  in£exible,  they  eaid,  if  I 
could  only  make  it  a  quarter  after  ten,  they  thought  they 
might  get  off  to  the  boat  than.  *  We  go  to  church  at  ten ; 
anyone  who  is  on  board  by  that  time  I  shall  be  very  happy 
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to  Bee ;  but  I  will  not  put  off  our  hours  or  the  ship's  com- 
pauy's  dinner  for  any  of  yon.*  This  has  ended  the  ques- 
tion. They  may  possibly  be  somewhat  di^;uBt«d  at  my 
preferring  the  comftnt  of  160  men  and  the  well-being  of  a 
man-of-war  to  their  convenience ;  but  I  have  little  patience 
for  the  selfishness,  and  no  great  oonaideiation  for  the  reli- 
gion, of  people  who  would  sacrifice  those  to  me  essential 
things  for  the  sake  of  their  own  laziness,  because  they  cant 
get  up  earlier.  No  one  values  ladies  or  their  society  more 
than  myself  ;■  on  shore,  let  them  reign  if  they  can,  but  it 
won't  do  to  recognise  them  on  board  a  man-of-war  but  as 
on  sufferance,  dwramie  bene  plaoUo,  as  the  judge's  com- 
mission used  to  run.  But  I  fancy  you  three  know  man-of- 
war  ways  very  well  now,  and  behave  well  accordingly. 

■  Tiilbot,'  BejWDt :  September  SO,  1840, 
....  On  leaving  Mondania,  on  the  19th,  I  stood 
across  the  bay,  and  anchored  that  night  at  G«mlik,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  as  I  wanted  to  see  the  place  where  tjie 
Turks  build  thdr  men-of-war  there.  I  bad  also  the  object  of 
seeing  what  (if  any)  resistance  was  to  be  expected  there  to 
Ibrahim  if  he  made  a  rash  on  Constantinople.  Mondania 
is  but  a  stra^ling  large  village,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ' 
gnlf.  There  ie  nothing  remarkable  in  it  but  its  great  diit 
and  a  minaret  which  leans  very  much  on  one  side,  the 
foundation  having  yielded  during  its  construction.  People 
on  that  side  of  the  water  (Turks,  I  mean)  are  more  fanatic, 
and  cling  fast  to  old  usages  and  immense  turbans,  which 
would  not  be  permitted  in  Constantinople.  The  young 
man  who  is  aga  or  governor,  with  the  mollab  and  some 
others,  came  off  to  see  the  ship  just  as  we  were  weighing, 
and  when  in  my  cabin  I  put  before  them  some  biscuit  and 
glasses  of  orangeade  (equivalent  to  their  sherbet),  which  I 
thought  would  be  most  innocent  in  their  eyes.  For  some 
time  they  would  take  nothing,  and  at  last  I  made  oat  tha 
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reuon :  it  was  because  the;  suspected  there  was  '  pig  *  ia 
it  alL  How  ihey  could  think  there  was  '  pig '  in  biscuit 
01  coBiige  I  don't  know,  but  I  &irly  laughed  at  It,  u  I  ex- 
plained the  case  to  them,  and  then  it  soon  disappeared. 
...  As  s  coiioua  instance  of  their  Bnperstition,  I  heard 
that  as  the  ship  was  rounding  Gape  Bousboroim,  the  north- 
on  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Mondania,  the  Turkish  boatman 
nn  np  on  deck  in  a  great  hurry,  bringing  up  a  loaf  of 
bread  in  his  hand.  This  he  cnt  into  four  pieces,  and  care- 
fully threw  them  from  the  gangway  into  the  sea,  one  after 
the  other.  On  being  asked  the  reason  for  it,  he  replied 
that '  there  is  an  immense  fish  which  lives  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mcndania,  and  always  swallows  up  all  vessels  which  do  not 
propitiate  it  by  an  offering  of  bread  or  food  I '  I  did  not 
bear  of  it  at  the  time,  or  I  might  have  been  tempted  to  duck 
him  from  the  yardaim  to  propitiate  his  fish  acquaintanoe 


The  'Fhoeuiz'  arrived  from  Syria  on  the  26th.  She 
came  direct  from  the  admiral  off  Beyrout,  bringing  Sir 
Charles  Smith  of  the  Engineers,  to  confer  with  Lord  Pon- 
soaby,  and  lay  the  state  of  things  before  him,  and  throu^ 
him  before  the  Forte,  with  respect  to  Syria,  and  with  a 
view  to  getting  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  The  result  is, 
that  within  a  fortnight  about  10,000  more  Turkish  troops 
will  be  sent  down,  in  addition  to  those  now  there  under 
oar  wing.  I  also  hear  that  20,000  or  25,000  Austrian 
troops  go  at  once  from  Trieste  to  the  camp  near  Beyrout. 
All  this  will  decide  the  uncertainty  of  the  Syrians,  who 
uatorally  wait  to  see  which  is  the  strongest  dde  before 
they  expose  themselves  again.  The  same  effect  would 
take  place  if  Ibrahim  were  to  attAck  immediately  the 
small  force  there  and  be  repulsed,  as,  from  the  strength  of 
tlte  position  (particularly  while  the  ships  flank  it),  it  is 
pretty  certain  he  would  be.  Now  that  he  sees  the  Allied 
Powen  are  in  earnest,  and  that  he  cannot  crash  the  begin- 
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ning  of  our  operations,  he  would  do  better  to  yield  at  onoe, 
and  not  exasperate  by  a  fruitless  opposition  those  Powers 
on  whose  merciful  judgment  he  will  by-and-by  have  to 
depend,  and  who  will  be  more  tractable  in  negotiations 
now  than  when  they  are  in  armed  strength  and  their  blood 
is  up  by  opposition.  He  may  not  even  have  Egypt  if  be 
delays  till  the  eleventh  hour.  We  have  now  taken  the 
matter  Mrly  in  band,  and  I  trust  that  no  menaces  from 
France  or  consideration  of  any  sort  will  deter  the  fonr 
Powers  &om  carrying  it  through  with  a  strong  hand.  The 
details  of  the  operations  carried  on  by  the  squadron  yoa 
will  hear  by  the  papers  better  than  I  can  give  them  to 
you.  The  landing  seems  to  have  been  very  well  managed ; 
the  place  determined  on  was  Djoun,  a  very  short  distance 
north  of  Beyrout.  It  bad  been  reconnoitred  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  found  fit  for  the  purpose.  The  admiral 
and  one  or  two  ships  remained  there,  while  all  tbe  rest, 
with  the  troops,  steamers,  &c.,  got  under  way  and  went 
round  to  the  south  side  of  tbe  projecting  point  on  which 
Beyrout  stands.  There  tliey  approached  the  shore,  which 
is  shelving,  and  made  a  demonstration  of  landing  the 
troops  there.  Tbe  Egyptians  march  out  of  Beyrout,  and 
are  drawn  up  on  shore  to  oppose  the  landing.  As  soon  as 
the^  are  there  the  line-of-battle  ships,  &e.,  begin  to  pitch 
their  shot  and  shells  into  them ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
steamers  and  co.  lay  hold  of  tbe  troops  and  skuttle  away 
northward  with  them  and  the  boats,  and  the  landing  is 
effected  quietly  and  without  an  accident,  at  the  intended 
place,  the  road  from  Beyrout  to  the  landing  place  being 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  ships.  Tbe  Turks  are  lauded 
first,  and  instantly  throw  up  a  wall  to  cover  themselves ; 
the  marines  of  the  squadron  then  follow  them,  and,  taking 
the  place  of  the  Turks,  push  tbem  forward,  and  then  tbe 
Turks  build  another  wall.  The  field-pieces  of  the  squad- 
ron are  lauded,  Conunodoie  Napier  hoists  his  broad  pendant 
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on  Bhore,  and  takes  the  connaand,  and  tbtis  the;  are  now 
fairly  engaged  in  warlike  operations,  making  detached  ex- 
peditions to  various  email  places  along  shore.  I  can't  help 
thinking  myself  that  the  driving  out  of  all  these  small 
guriflona  now  is  hut  questionable  policy.  As  a  trial  of 
weapons  it  is  well  to  take  one,  or  perhaps  two,  but  the 
effect  of  that  system  is  to  concentrate  the  strength  of  an 
enony  already  too  numerous  in  the  field,  before  our  re- 
ioforoementa  can  have  time  to  come  up.  One  can  always 
take  them  afterwards,  or  force  him  to  abandon  them,  but 
tt  present  it  seems  to  me  better  that  those  places  should 
be  the  means  of  dividing  and  weakening  Ibrahim's  maiu 
body,  and  I  would  increase  this  effect  by  the  distraction  of 
appearances  at  different  points  of  a  strong  flying  force, 
keeping  meanwhile  our  pied  &  terre  strong  and  firmly 
defended.  We  have  no  communications  that  can  be  cut 
by  theae  garrisons,  therefore  they  endanger  nothing  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  for  the  squadron,  with  the  en- 
trenched camp  at  Djoim,  must  be  the  base  till  we  can  with 
mote  force  secure  a  strong  place  like  Acre  as  a  fixed  point. 
Beyront  has  been  fixed  upon  by  the  squadron — I  mean  its 
fntifications,  and  they  are  so  shattered  that  the  admiral 
connders  tiie  place  as  his  whenever  he  chooses  to  take  it, 
only  it  is  not  worth  the  loss  of  life  for  the  present.  I  hear 
tkst  the  squadron's  shot  and  shells  are  terribly  powerful, 
Bot  sometimes  those  metal  fiises  don't  answer.  For  in- 
itance,  it  happened  to  the  *  Cyclops,'  and  I  think  to  some 
others,  that  a  shell  burst  just  as  it  left  the  gun  (no  pleasant 
thing  for  Nos.  3  and  4, 1  should  think).  I  had  fancied 
that  the  velocity  of  projection  from  the  blast  of  the  car- 
tridge would  have  rendered  nugatory  the  returning  force 
of  the  broken  pieces  of  shell  acquired  from  the  ignition  of 
its  charge ;  but  some  time  ago  I  remember  I  was  told  of 
an  instance  to  the  contrary,  in  which  m«n  at  the  gun  were 
killed.     At  one  small  phtce,  where  a  party  of  Egyptians 
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were  remaiDing  quietly  under  shelter  of  an  <dd  Boman 
wall  of  great  solidity,  the  attacking  party,  after  the  diips 
had  hammered  away  for  a  long  time  at  it,  walked  up, 
thinking  the  garrison  were  gone,  and  th^  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  take  possession  of  it ;  but  when  they  got  dose 
enough  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon,  uid  five  marines 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded  was  the  result.  This  was  a  mis- 
take. They  made  a  quick  retreat,  leaving  one  of  our  flags. 
When  this  was  discovered,  it  was  a  question  about  going 
back  for  it :  there  were  volunteers,  but  the  senior  officer 
forbad  it,  not  thinking  it  worth  while.  However,  Gren- 
fell,  lieutenant  of  '  Cyclops,'  quietly  went  back  of  himself 
and  brought  it  away,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  And 
all  this  time  here  must  I  remain  in  this  worthy  old  tnby 
doing  nothing  and  learning  nothing,  while  the  game  is 
being  played  out  down  there.  If  I  were  sent  down  witJi 
despatches  I  should  be  sent  back  again.  My  best  chance 
is  the  possibility  of  goiog  down  with  or  convoying  troops, 
but  I  hear  now  that  steamers  are  to  do  that.  Still,  they 
can  hardly  do  all.  If  I  go  down  in  charge  of  a  squadron 
of  merchant  transports,  I  think  I  should  have  a  better 
chance  of  remaining,  in  case  of  there  being  anything  to  do, 
than  if  I  only  went  with  despatches.  ,  .  ,  Were  I  to  find 
my  way  down  I  should  previously  go  to  the  Ordnance  here, 
and  beg  or  borrow  all  that  I  could  get  to  fit  our  guns ;  fw 
it  would  go  hard  if,  by  slinging  and  hoisting  up  our  two 
carronades  in  the  way  you  taught  me,  I  would  not  pitch 
some  of  them  far  enough  inland.  That  was  the  way  in 
which  the  other  day  I  used  to  bully  those  unfOTtimate 
Neapolitans  into  stopping  for  us  when  we  were  cruising  to 
intercept  them  off  Italy  (Gallipoli).  The  shot  was,  I  think, 
35  and  39  seconds  in  the  air,  an  18-lb.  shot,  the  gun  being 
a  long  9  reamed  out  to  18.  It  hung  from  the  pendants 
of  the  foremast ;  the  recoil  (being  a  reamed-out  gun)  waa 
about  5  or  6  feet,  without  any  jar  to  the  mast  or  the  ship. 
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SMS.  •Ttlhof:  Ootobec  i,  IBM. 
When  Copeland  was  on  his  sarreying  duty  in  the 
'  BeaooQ '  he  had  a  small  Bchooner-rigged  craft  aa  a  tender. 
One  day  she  was  closing  the  ship  under  a  good  deal  of  sail, 
and  towing  the  gig  asteTn  of  her.  While  going  faet 
through  the  watar  a  midden  aqoall  Btmcb  her,  threw  her 
OQ  her  heam  ends,  and  she  filled  and  turned  right  over,  the 
crew  y^y  quietly  clambering  up  to  windward  aa  she 
touted  over,  and  aecnring  theniselves  on  her  bottom,  But 
she  having  lost  her  way  suddenly,  the  gig  that  had  been 
utem  kept  hers,  and  as  she  ran  np  alongside  the  schooner, 
the  crew  comfortably  stepped  dry  into  the  gig  fiton  the 
wreck — all  bat  the  Greek  pilot.  He  had  been  so  flabber- 
gasted at  the  saddennees  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  wind, 
water,  and  men,  that  he  had  not  been  ready  to  join  in  the 
traoamigration  of  souls  and  bodies  from  schoon^  to  gig, 
fant  he  was  capsized  and  well  ducked.  The  gig's  crew, 
now  in  the  boat,  got  bold' of  him,  but  the  difficulty  was  to 
get  him  into  the  boat  without  capsiziDg  her.  He  was  a 
great  &t  man,  with  extra-sized  bine  Greek  bag  trousers, 
vhich  would  hold  a  ton  of  water.  They  hauled  his  body 
halt-way  across  the  gunwale  of  the  gig,  but  there  be 
stnck,  for  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  in  the  great  weight 
of  water  now  bagging  out  his  trousers  awfully,  without 
capsizing  the  boat.  However,  one  quick  fellow  whipped 
out  his  knife,  and,  handing  it  to  the  coxswain,  sang  out, 
'  Here,  Jack,  scuttle  his  hlathermns,  can't  you  7 ' 

H,M.S.' Talbot,"  of!  Cyprns:  October  17, 18*0. 

This  is  my  lorthday  again  come  round  on  me :  I  have 
now  completed  my  thirty-second  year,  and  while  I  write 
theae  lines  I  know  that  you  are  thinking  of  me  and 
drinking  my  health  at  home,  and  aEFectionate  hearts  are 
longing  for  me  to  return  and  fill  up  my  vacant  place  at 
cor  fireside.     Three  days  hence,  too,  comes  on  our  own 
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anniverBary,  our  own  da;  of  Navarin ;  the  day  that  ought 
to  Bee  us  all  united  under  oar  own  roof,  with  all  oar 
belongings,  and  with  those  whom  we  can  get  t«^d;her, 
who  share  with  ub  the  interest  of  that  day.  Will,  I  hope, 
is  home  with  Mary  and  Co.  long  before  this,  and  I — am 
here,  and,  what  a  contrast  I — am  carryLag  Turkish  soldiers 
about  I  I  did  not  think  that  the  old  'Talbot'  would 
have  come  to  this — in  my  time,  at  least.  To  be  sure,  it 
is  my  own  doing.  At  Constantinople,  on  hearing  of  the 
warlike  proceedings  of  oiu-  squadron  in  Syria,  we  were 
naturally  rery  fidgety  and  anxious  to  get  down  there  to 
see  something  of  it.  One  day,  when  I  was  in  a  very 
strong  fit  of  zeal  I  suppose,  I  was  writing  a  note  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Lord  Ftmsonl^  at  Therapia,  and  I  said  in  it 
that  I  heard  there  was  an  intention  of  the  Porte  sending 
down  many  more  troops  to  Syria ;  that,  if  so,  this  ship 
could  take  some,  but  what  was  much  better,  she  oould 
convoy  down  any  quantity  in  merchant  vesBcls.  Beceiviu^ 
no  answer  to  this,  I  went  over  to  Prince's  laland  to  fire  at 
a  mark,  and  for  a  short  cruise  j  but  while  there,  I  received 
a  note  &om  Lord  Ponaonby  saying  '  that  ^e  Turks  having 
asked  for  the  ship,  as  wcJI  as  for  the  Austrian  brig,  to 
take  troops,  he  bad,  in  consequence  of  my  note,  agreed  to 
it  in  my  name,'  Sx.  So  there  I  was  booked  for  it.  Oa 
returning  to  Constantinople  and  seeing  the  troops,  and 
looking  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  my  zeal  cooled  down 
very  much,  and  I  &irly  wished  all  the  troops  at  Beyrout 
at  once,  or  Jericho,  or  anywhere  but  in  '  Talbot,'  Bow- 
ever,  having  certainly  said  what  I  had,  I  could  not  back 
out  of  it,  BO  I  put  the  best  iaoe  I  could  on  the  mattor,  and 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it.  As  soon  as  we  had 
anchored,  the  Austrian  captain  of  the  brig  (my  fellow- 
sufferer  that  was  to  be)  came  on  board  to  compare  notes, 
and  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  on  the  subject.  He 
seemed  a  very  gentlemanlike  man,  but  was  so  put  about 
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at  Uk  miaeiy  of  these  dirty  animals  having  to  be  put  on 
board  his  clean  brig,  and  talked  it  over  in  such  a  mournful 
tone,  that  it  set  me  oS*  in  a  laugh ;  and  really,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  fun  in  talking  over  the  various  expedients 
we  should  adopt,  and  precautions  to  ensure  cleanliness, 
health,  and  discipline. 

Having  settled  our  plans,  we  called  on  the  Seraskier 
(who  is  the  ctuef  authority  under  the  Sultan),  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  grand  vizier  of  former  times ;  and  there  I 
stated  in  a  few  words  what  we  would  do,  and  what  we 
reqoired.  They  had  proposed  to  put  350  men  in  tiiis 
diip,  and  I  foiget  how  many  in  the  brig.  These  were  at 
<utce  cut  down  to  200  in  the  *  Talbot,'  and  IdO  in  the 
Iffig.  Their  iiioee  (the  eeraskier'a  and  his  principal  man's) 
Aowed  disappointment  at  this,  but  it  was  out  of  the 
question  taking  more.  Our  other  stipulations  were: — 
A  previous  examination  on  shore  by  our  own  medical 
men ;  they  were  to  send  provisions  on  board  for  them 
fint ;  they  were  to  send  no  powder  at  all  with  them— or, 
if  loit,  I  was  to  have  charge  of  it ;  I  should  take  away 
their  muskets  and  put  them  below;  they  should  keep 
themselves  clean,  and  obey  all  my  ship  r^ulations ;  and 
III  interpreter  should  be  sent  with  them,  and  an  ofScer  to 
he  always  on  duty  to  keep  them  in  order.  All  this  the 
lenulder  assented  to  readily.  I  then  asked  him  to  give 
me  some  shells  from  the  gun  wharf;  and  he  said  I  might 
hare  anything  I  chose  from  there— for  I  thought  as 
'Talbot'  is  not  a  shell  ship,  and  she  was  going  down  to 
Syria,  she  might  possibly  find  them  of  nse  there.  But  to 
return  to  our  Turks :  we  got  them  and  their  provisions 
sod  paraphernalia  on  board  on  Saturday,  October  10, 
and  sailed  the  same  afternoon  with  a  &ir  wind  from 
Constantinople  for  Beyrout.  The  lower  deck  was  of 
oouise  forbidden  ground  to  them,  the  upper  deck  equally 
ao  when  duty  was  going  on,  so  they  were  located  fore  and 
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aft  the  mun  deck,  with  the  exception  of  my  cabin  aad 
one  small  space  forward  for  oat  own  oooke.  Giving  them 
the  utmoet  room  I  oould,  they  were  stowed  at  about  the 
rate  of  eighteen  between  every  two  gone.  Now,  as  yon 
know  the  apace  between  the  '  Talbot's '  gons,  judge  how 
close  they  were  Btowed.  What  would  it  have  been  if  I  had 
350  ?  Poor  wretchee !  their  misery  b^;an  the  first  night. 
The  ship  by  all  thia  weight  was  very  deep,  more  so  than  she 
had  been  since  leaving  England.  Now,  her  hawse-holes  are 
none  of  the  highest,  and,  by  some  mistake  in  the  dark, 
one  of  the  hawse-fanoklars  had  not  been  very  properly 
fixed;  the  consequence  was,  that  when  the  ship  b^;an  in 
the  middle  watch  to  move  a  little,  with  the  wind  on  the 
quarter,  the  water  soon  overflowed  the  mangei^board,  and 
our  Turks  on  the  lee  side  awoke  and  found  themselves 
floundering  in  salt  water.  This  was  unlucky,  hut  it  was 
nothing  to  their  subsequent  fate.  Our  run  next  day 
tiuough  the  Dardanelles  was  very  nice,  and  we  went 
quickly  down  the  Archipelago  as  &r  as  Rhodes,  which  we 
passed  on  the  13th.  On  our  way  down  we  had  alternate 
wettings  and  dryings  of  our  Tnrks,  who  were  sadly  seaF- 
dck,  to  their  great  discomfort.  After  Rhodes,  I  took 
advantage  of  a  day's  calm,  and,  getting  them  all  on  deck, 
gave  the  unfortunate  main-deck  a  good  scrubbing.  Next 
day  came  on  bad  weather,  and  for  three  days  we  have 
been  knocking  about  between  Rhodes  and  Gyprue  in  a 
cruel  way  for  these  poor  devils.  Seriously,  we  have  not 
had  such  bad  weather  tor  a  long  time :  the  gales  were 
from  south-west,  south,  and  west.  The  ship  was  reduced 
to  her  close  reefe,  a  very  unusual  thing  for  us.  Being 
heavily  loaded,  she  rolled  deeply,  but,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
easily,  considering  the  detestabia  heavy  cross  swell  that 
was  running  as  if  it  would  confound  and  overwhelm  any 
buoyancy.  One  night,  the  14th,  the  rain  and  lightning 
were  truly  awful.     It  was  an  unceasing  glinunering  blaze 
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of  light,  gtariog  at  as  from  (dl  sides  aroand ;  the  thunder 
now  and  then  showed  by  its  qaiok  eucceeaioti  haw  near  it 
ms  to  OS,  and  yet  we  were  not  struck,  at  which  I  am 
BDrprised.  No  ship  is  more  attentive  in  getting  the  coq- 
dnctor  np  than  we  are,  for  it  is  always  kept  in  the  chains. 
How  did  they  &re  in  the  main  deck  all  this  while? 
That  deck  and  its  scuppers,  as  yon  know,  are  pretty  low  in 
the  water ;  and  as  to  the  main-deck  ports,  the  dock  yard 
hare  henerolently  fitted  them  on  the  plan  of  a  good 
sUowance  of  windage,  to  let  the  water  out  of  the  ship 
when  shut  up  in  a  gale  of  wind.  At  all  events,  tiie  ship 
rolling  deeply  in  the  intervals  of  the  squalls,  the  water 
from  the  sea  below  and  firom  the  sky  above  came  is  and 
went  oat  very  much  at  pleasure.  Consequently,  those 
unfortunate  sea-dck  wretches  passed  the  night,  they  and 
their  accontrements,  in  a  perpetual  washing  of  water. 
Next  morning,  the  elements  being  tired  and  having 
pansed  to  take  breath,  the  ship  remained  rolling  deeply 
in  a  heavy  cross  swell ;  bnt  as  there  was  no  rain,  we  got 
them,  np  on  deck,  and  proceeded  to  air  and  dry  them. 
What  a  job  it  was  I  All  were  com^detely  done  up.  Many 
vere  so  exhausted  and  worn  by  their  sufTerings,  that,  pale 
md  cold,  they  had  scarcely  any  poleaticm  lefL  To  restore 
them— indeed,  to  save  the  lives  of  some  of  them — I  served 
out  a  glass  of  hot  mm  and  water  with  sugar  to  each  of 
them.  Many  were  very  unwilling  to  taste  it,  bnt  finding 
how  the  others  were  benefited  by  it,  and  heaxing  us  insist 
en  it,  they  pocketed  their  scruples,  took  it  as  medicine,  as 
I  tokl  them,  and  were  soon  warm  and  more  comfortable. 
But  that  Bort  of  weather  coming  on  again,  I  thought  it 
better  to  give  up  the  point  of  going  to  Cyprus,  and  try  to 
poke  into  some  harbour,  to  give  them  a  good  night's  rest 
to  set  them  op.  So  I  bore  up  before  a  strong  west  gale 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th  Ootober,  and  Cyprus  offering 
no  haxbouj,  I  ran  on  for  a  place  laid  down  in  Beaufort's 
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charts  of  Caramaaia,  and  anchored  foi  the  night  in  an 
excellent  roadstead  inside  an  island  called  Provoi^aL  Our 
good  night's  rest  at  Provencal  certainly  has  restored  tiieee 
wretches  completely — ^indeed,  has  possibly  sared  the  lives 
of  a  few ;  but  it  has  inflicted  their  presence  oo  as  for  at 
least  three  days  more  than  if  I  had  gone  on  with  the  &ir 
gale  then  blowing  on  our  beam — I  should  have  landed 
tbem^  or  their  bodies,  next  day  at  Beyrout.  I  must  say 
for  these  poor  fellows  that  they  are  a  quiet  set  of  men, 
and  give  no  active  trouble;  but  their  dirt  and  filth  and 
stink  is  beyond  deeoription.  Indeed,  I  had  better  not 
try  to  describe  it.  I  am  now  past  Cyprus  to-night, 
and  twenty-foiur  hours  would  put  me  at  Beyrout,  and 
yet  here  is  a  calm  I  Oh,  how  I  long  to  get  rid  of 
them  1 1 1  What  do  you  think  their  proviaions  consist  of  ? 
Sour  brown  bread,  vinegar,  oil,  and  raw  onions  while  on 
board.  Is  not  that  enough  to  make  people  sick  ?  Then 
only  ta-acy  with  all  their  dirt  and  filth  on  the  main  deck, 
how  abominably  it  does  smell  ]  I  mean,  after  getting  rid 
of  them,  to  ask  the  admiral  for  two  days  to  clean  myself 
and  ship.  How  tiie  whole  squadron  will  laugh  at  us 
when  we  fall  in  with  them  I  Well,  thinks  I  to  myself,  X 
have  done  this  sort  of  thing  once  to  clear  my  word  and 
the  ambassador's,  for  a  particular  purpose ;  but,  as  Paul 
Pry  says, '  I  will  never  do  a  good-natured  thing  again  I  * 
It  is  a  new  page  in  human  life,  certainly,  but  to  have 
turned  it  once  is  quite  enough.  In  consequence  of  one  of 
the  Sultan's  ladies  (and  another  since)  having  presented 
him  with  a  young  Sultan  (that  may  be)  herea^er,  there 
have  been  great  illuminations  and  fireworks  toi  ten  suc- 
cessive nightfl  at  Constantinople.  On  each  of  these  nights 
the  floating  stt^es  moored  in  the  Bosphorus  opposite  bia 
windows  consume  from  300^  to  350^  sterling  in  fireworks. 
This  besides  the  general  salutes  of  all  the  b^t^ries  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople  five  tinies  a  day,  and 
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slso  the  private  illuminatiom  of  the  pashas  and  public 
officeis  according  to  (heir  rank.  Now,  for  two  nights' 
fireworks  they  might  have  hired  a  vessel  large  enough  to 
have  taken  down  to  Beyrout  in  comfort  about  double  or 
teble  Uie  number  of  men  carried  b;  '  Talbot '  and  the 
Aoatrian  brig  togeUicr,  besides  saving  us  the  disoorofort 
ind  abomination  of  such  an  employment,  and  leaving 
CiHutantinople  and  the  ambassador  without  a  ship  at  all. 
I  am  told  that  the  loss  of  life  at  these  firework  exhibitions 
is  veiy  great ;  scarcely  a  night  passes  without  some  being 
killed  or  wounded  in  consequence  of  their  reckless  want 
of  precaution.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  marriage  of  the 
late  Sultan's  sister,  the  two  floating  stages  moored  in 
the  Boephoms,  and  which  are  constructed  to  represent 
castles,  took  to  firing  rockets  horizontally,  r^^ularly  at 
each  other.  The  natural  consequence  was  that  300  men 
and  Dpwards  were  killed  on  that  night,  for  the  stagee  are 
crowded  with  men  and  troops.  On  ordinary  occasions 
tfaeir  rockets  very  often  go  skimming  along  the  irater, 
Bnt  the  disr^;ard  of  humaq  life  has  always  been  one  of 
the  worst  characteristics  of  Turkish  rule  everywhere  and 
in  every  age.  On  October  5,  wanting  to  fire  at  a  mark 
and  to  have  a  short  cruise,  I  left  Constantinople  and 
stood  over  to  Prince's  Islands.  They  are  only  a  few  hours 
tail  from  Constantinople,  and,  without  being  beautiful, 
are  veiy  nice  little  islands.  They  have  scarcely  a  tree  on 
Utem  anywhere,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation 
and  industry,  for  there  is  a  security  for  freedom  of  person 
and  property  here  which  is  singular,  considering  the 
vicinity  to  Constantinople.  They  are  entirely  inhabited 
by  Grreeks  and  Bayas,  no  Turks  being  allowed  on  the 
ialaad.  It  is  not  that  a  Turk  may  not  land  in  case  of 
need  or  bad  weather,  but  t^ey  have  the  great  privile^ 
that  no  Turk  is  allowed  to  locate  himself  or  remain  on, 
tlk  islands*     I  fancy  this  privilege  is  oonuected  with  the 
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high  duty  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  pet  cent.,  which  tb^ 
pay  on  every  article  to  a  collector  of  custonu.  Fish 
taken  &om  the  water  to  the  ships  had  not  paid  duty, 
bat  brought  on  shore  had.  The  duty,  I  believe,  is  on  aJi 
imports  and  exports,  even  to  Constantiztople. 

BeTTont :  October  23. 
Well,  thank  God  for  alt  things,  we  are  arrived,  though 
somewhat  after  my  patience  was  exhausted.  The  Turks 
all  landed  out  of  the  ship,  and  we  have  had  a  glorious 
scrub  and  wash  of  the  old  ship.  Never — no  never,  will  1 
be  BO  zealous  again  1  No  Tnik  seta  his  foot  in  *  Talbot  * 
again,  unlesa  the  admiral  gives  an  order  for  it.  I  find 
our  squadron  has,  in  the  short  time  elapsed,  been  emi- 
nently snccessfiil  in  hustling  Iloiahim  ofiF.  We— that  is, 
Anglo-Turks — hold  every  place  on  the  coast  along  here 
but  Acre.  I  fear  we  shall  not  attack  that  yet ;  and  if  we 
dont,  the  prestige  of  our  previous  success  and  dash  will 
fede  a  little,  and  they  will  strengthen  itmore.  The  misery 
of  the  Egyptians  here  was  excessive ;  a  great  number  of 
deserters  and  prisoners  have  come  in,  and  are  to  be  sent 
off  to  Cyprus. 

Capt.  Codrmgton  to  iSir  JE.  Codrmgton, 

BefTOut :  October  IS,  1840. 
My  dear  Father, — '  Vanguard'  arrived  this  morning,  and 
Sir  David  Dunn  gives  me  a  most  excellent  account  of  you 
all  at  Foitamonth.  All  ont  here  have  got  into  the  bdief 
that  we  must  soon  have  a  French  war.  From  that  ^- 
pectation,  and  from  other  circumstances,  officers'  eja  are 
turned  on  you,  and  many,  from  captains  downwards,  oome 
to  me  asking  (and  expressing  &  strcmg  hope  for  it)  if  I 
know  whether  you  are  likely  to  oome  out  in  the  '  Qoeen  * 
to  relieve  this  flag  soon.  The  general  opinion  here  is  that 
you  are  the  only  man  for  it.  My  answers  of  oouise  are 
always  that  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  it,  and  have 
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SO  idea  of  it ;  but  my  feeUTiga  are  that  this  is  now  a  mo- 
meot  whrai  I  Bhould  like  to  aee  you  here.  Yooi  character 
in  the  Berrice  woiild  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  country 
for  her  a&irs  being  carried  od  vitii  energy  and  ability 
under  any  circnmstaacee ;  and  to  this  you  would  add  the 
great  advantage  of  your  name  and  personal  character  being 
well  known  and  highly  respected  by  every  foreign  nation 
wh<Ha  yen  would  have  to  deal  with.  I  am  doing  no  dis- 
paragement to  my  present  worthy  chief,  when  I  say  that 
frnn  the  drcumstaaces  of  Navarin  and  of  your  having 
eranmanded  them  (the  Fl^ich)  at  those  times,  your  pre- 
■oice  here  wiUi  a  reinforcement  to  relieve  the  flag  would 
have  a  moral  effect  very  powerful  against  the  French,  Ae 
to  this  Syrian  and  Egyptian  question,  111  be  bound  to  say 
that  an  interview  between  Mebemet  Ali  and  yourself  would 
soon  lead  to  a  treaty  satis&Aory  to  all  sides.  The  respect 
and  goodwill  he  bears  to  you  would  smooth  away  the 
difficulties  which  are  now  interposed  by  the  personal  hatred 
between  himself  (Mehemet  Ali)  and  Lord  F.,  to  the  utter 
precluding  of  any  arrangement.  Altogether,  looking  round 
m  affairs,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  things  are  at  a  crisiB 
in  the  East,  and  consequently  in  the  West ;  and  that  you, 
are  the  man  for  the  crisis.  Of  course,  at  this  distance  I 
eaonot  take  upon  myself  to  say  whether  you  would  be 
bsUff*  out  here  than  there  at  home ;  but  I  only  know  t^at 
yon  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  England  out  here. 
.Things  here  are  somewhat  in  a  mess.  The  oommodore 
is  most  energetic,  and  really  has  done  wonders,  for  he  is 
jnat  suited  for  this  work :  it  is  his/oi^.  ...  I  am  look- 
ing round  in  something  of  a  fidget  to  see  what  turn  politi- 
cal afl^rs  will  take  while  I  am  in  the  *  Talbot,'  She  is  no 
doabt  a  good  litUe  tub,  as  far  as  she  goes — but  Lord  have 
mercy  on  us  if  war  catches  us  in  her,  and  she  finds  herself 
pitted  against  a  sloop  or  noTimiaRy  inferior  ship  with 
f\ma  and  Bbells.    I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  get  out  of  bev 
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into  an  *  Iris,'  or  some  one  of  STmonde's  new  26-jrun  ships, 
or  a  steamer,  I  sappose  'Talbot'  will  by-and-by  be  a 
hospital  ship  or  coal  depot. 

There  is  a  general  wish  in  the  squadron  to  make  an 
attack  on  Acre,  the  success  of  which  Utere  is  little  doalA 
(HF;  bnt  while  the  turn  of  affairs  is  so  uncertain  in  France, 
the  commander-in-chief  does  not  like  to  risk  the  erippling 
of  any  of  his  ships ;  so  I  don't  think  anything  more  will  be 
done  yet.  The  commodore,  the  other  day,  at  the  head  of 
about  2,000  Turks,  met  Ibrahim  posted  to  cut  him  off*  with 
an  equal  force  of  Egyptians.  As,  under  the  circnmstances, 
it  was  safer  to  assault  than  to  be  attacked  in  retreat,  Napier 
did  80,  beat  Ibrahim  well,  and  as  he  was  scuttling  off  with 
twenty  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  the  commo- 
dore took  his  hat  off  to  him.  At  present  Lebanon  ie  clear : 
Ibrahim  is  in  the  valley  beyoD(f  it.  The  coast,  except  Acre, 
is  clear  so  far  down. 

From  H,  J,  Codmngton  to  Svr  E.  Codrmgton. 

H.H.8. '  lUbot,'  noder  Acre :  NoVember  1,  IS40. 

Joy  to  you,  my  dear  father,  and  blessings  on  you  and 
all  of  yon  at  oar  home,  from  your  happy  sailor  son,  I  am 
at  this  moment  bo  brimM  of  happiness  that  I  must  needs 
pour  out  some  to  gladden  yoiu*  heart  too.  And  well  do 
you  deserve  the  repayment  of  that  debt  from  me,  (or  to 
yon  as  my  last  and  beet  instructor  in  the  service  (no  dis- 
paragement to  my  good  &iend  '  Old  Bob '),  to  your  pre- 
cept and  example  bdbre  my  eyes,  do  I  owe  whatever  credit 
*  Talbot'  and  her  captain  have  gained  for  themselves  under 
these  walls  yesterday.  And  I  think  the  little  donkey  has 
had  her  share  of  the  business.  If  at  oth^  times  I  have 
longed  to  be  by  your  side  again  at  home,  how  much  more 
must  I  long  for  it  now,  after  such  a  battle,  to  tell  you  all 
about  it.  And  now  I  dont  care  how  soon  we  are  at  home, 
for  we've  done  our  work,  and  the  taking  (tf  Acre  will  have 
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finished  the  Eastern  question  in  point  of  &ct,  for  Mehe- 
met  All  cannot  bold  out  agaiuet  such  a  severe  blow.  He 
had  staked  all  on  it.  It  was  calculated  for  s  protracted 
lesutanoe,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  ammunition  of 
every  speciee,  and  provisions ;  and  I  am  quite  astonisbed 
at  the  quantity  of  spare  artillery  and  field-pieces  lying  in 
store  here,  besides  those  on  the  walls.  It  is  a  '  rich  and 
lare'  prize  altogether  for  the  Siiltan,  and  the  least  he 
can  do  toi  us  is  to  make  us  all  knights  of  the  son,  or  the 
moon,  or  the  stare,  or  whatever  it  is,  in  diamonds.  I  pre- 
Boine  onr  squadron  will  now  prepare  to  retire  for  the  winter 
&om  the  coast,  and  the  winter  will  be  spent  in  long  nego- 
ti8tion8,so  that  I  don't  ^pect  anything  more  to  do,  unless 
France,  in  baffled  spite,  should  get  so  outrageously  angry 
at  oor  anccesaes  as  to  make  war  with  England  because  the 
^iglish  and  Austrian  equadroa  have  in  three  hours  turned 
a  powerful  enemy  out  of  a  fortress  before  which  Napoleon, 
the  ]Keaent  *  god  of  their  idolatry,'  failed  so  completely  in 
a  riege  of  many  weeks — I  think  three  months.  ^  Aye, 
there's  the  rub,'  and  a  very  sore  rub  it  will  be  to  their 
natuHial  vanity  indeed ;  but  they  richly  deserve  what  they 
have  so  completely  prepared  for  themselves.  But  if  there 
it  a  French  war,  pray  do  get  me  out  of  this  good  little  old 
ship  into  stmiethiug  more  really  efficient. 

About  a  week  or  ten  days  ago,  on  October  24,  the 
HjnadroB  lying  at  Beyrout,  the  admiral  allowed  me  to  go 
down  and  take  some  soundings  round  Acre  for  my  own 
satisfaction,  in  case  of  their  being  some  day  of  use.  Then 
Walker  (captain  in  our  BJ7>),  who  is  rear-admiral  in  com- 
nund  of  the  Turkish  line-of-battle  ship,  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  an  excellent  officer,  got  his  sanction  to  go  down  in  his 
Ime-of-battle  ahip  also  to  Acre  to -reconnoitre,  assisted  by 
'Talbot*  and  by  'Phcsniz,'  Commander  Bobert  Stopford. 
Off  we  went,  but  by  the  time  we  got  there  oiu-  reconnoitring 
eqiedititm,  by  frequent  rcinforcementg  of  steamers  and 
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liae-of-battle  ships,  had  heen  turned  into  somethiDg  more 
of  &  threateaing  party,  without  being  strong  enough  to  be 
successful  in  leal  work.  This  was  a  mistake.  The  result 
was  a  pstise,  a  message  of  summons  to  the  town  which  they 
would  not  receive,  and  then  a  steamer  firom  the  admiral 
recalled  us  all  re  Mi/srtfi  in  any  way.  This  bored  me  very 
much,  as  my  intentions  had  been  completely  superseded ; 
but  next  day,  as  we  weie  all  retiring,  I  asked  hj  signal 
the  senior  officer's  leaye  to  anchor  for  two  hours  out  of 
gunshot  to  sound  and  take  angles.  He  affirmed  it ;  so  we 
ran  in  on  the  western  face  of  the  fortress,  and  anchored  ^t 
a  long  gunshot  for  them.  Then  away  we  went  in  our  boats, 
with  leads  and  sextants,  and,  working  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  all  directions,  we  soon  had  the  materials  for  a 
good  bit  of  chart. 

I  should  mention  that  for  taking  angles  and  getting 
distances  we  get  a  pretty  accurate  base  from  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  height  of  the  truck  taken  at  a  boat  at  a 
convenient  distance.  It  is  very  surprising  to  me  that  they 
never  fired  at  ua  all  the  time,  though,  as  the  boats  were 
cruising  about  often  within  1,100  yards  of  the  wdls,  they 
must  have  seen  us,  and  known  what  we  were  doing.  It 
would  have  been  very  pretty  snipe  shootiDg,  and  I  assure 
you  I  should  not  hare  liked  being  exposed  to  even  the 
'  Talbot's '  caironades  at  that  distance,  though  there  was  a 
swell.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  got  our  day  soundings,  and 
then  after  dark  our  two  gigs  (armed)  went  in  at  night, 
— Godd  in  the  first  gig  with  me^and  pulled  in  under  the 
batteries.  I  anchored  the  ship,  and  did  our  day  operations 
on  the  weet  aide,  to  keep  the  enemy's  attention  there,  so 
that  he  might  not  have  the  smallest  suspicion  respecting  the 
south  Bide,  which  I  had  made  up  my  mind,  for  many  reasons, 
was  the  best  point  of  attack.  Our  expedition  answered  com- 
pletely. I  went  right  in,  and  took  a  double  line  of  soundings 
close  under  the  south  face  of  the  walls,  so  olose  that  I  dared 
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not  take  a  bearing  by  compass  for  fear  of  the  light  in  the 
oompaH  being  seen.  It  was  a  beautifal  calm  night,  without 
a  ripple  (the  worae  for  1117  pnrpose).  We  paddled  alovly 
and  nlently  ^ong  without  a  whisper,  or  a  aplaah  firom  the 
boat,  passed  the  mole  head  within  fifty  jaida,  and  got 
w^  innde  it  (as  you  will  see  by  my  soundings),  and  then, 
after  having  looked  fivm  inside  through  the  mole,  ve 
eiept  out,  and  so  roond  the  southern  and  western  &ce  of 
the  whole  f(»b«sB,  returning  without  accident  to  tiie  ship. 
At  half-past  three  she  was  under  way,  and  well  off  before 
daylight.  My  object  was  qnite  attidned.  I  had  got  my 
■omtdings,  and  not  brought  their  attention  to  the  sooth 
ode.  I  gave  in  two  plans  of  tiiese  to  the  admiral,  and 
when  finally  the  attack  on  Acre  was  settled,  he  sent  me 
down  at  my  request  to  survey  a  little  more.  I  found 
*FiqDe'  at  it,  and  both  ships  worked  away,  so  that  we  had  a 
vay  good  idea  of  it  when  the  squadron  came  down.  We 
arrived  on  the  1st  November,  and  the  admiral  and  sqnadron 
m  the  2nd.  As  we  held  no  point  near  Acre,  and  as  the 
garriscm  obstinately  refosed  to  have  any  communication 
even  by  a  flag  of  truce,  we  bad  no  information  of  its  in- 
ternal state  that  could  at  all  be  relied  on.  We  knew  it  was 
very  strong,  and  was  powerfiilly  armed ;  and  we  aaw  each 
day  adding  &esh  batt«ies  to  it ;  and  the  way  in  which  these 
batteries  and  a  number  of  traverses  were  made,  showed 
that  European  engineers  were  at  work  (as  we  had  been  in- 
formed before).  On  the  3rd  the  attack  was  decided  on ; 
wd  one  of  these  daya,  my  dear  father,  I  shall  have  very 
mnch  to  tell  you  about  the  sayings  and  doings  and  not 
doings  of  Utat  time.  But  I  must  hun7  on  to  the  prinoipal 
&otB,  leaving  descriptions  for  more  leisure  time  hereafter. 
The  senior  frigate,  'Castor,'  had  under  her  orders 
•Pique,'  'Cirysfort,'  'Talbot,'  'Hazard,'  'Wasp.'  Our 
orders  were  verbal,  to  make  ourselves  generally  naefbl, 
and  go  where  we  best  could;  and  I  must  say  for  old 
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Collier,  he  shoved  hie  chickens  in  well  and  steadily.  The 
flag-ehip  and  her  batch — including  one  or  two  more,  I 
think,  than  I  have  room  ibt ' — were  to  batter  the  north 
face;  *Benbow'  and > Edinburgh '  were  to  be  firom  the 
flobth-west  end  towards  the  mole  in  fonr  and  a  half  and 
five  &thomB,  and  we  small  ones  were  to  fiU  intervals 
there,  if  we  could  gei,  beyond  tiie  mole.  This  was  not 
quite  my  plan,  which,  in  a  sort  of  general  talking  pre- 
viously of  every  one's  plans,  I  had  given  out.  The  wind 
was  first  from  the  sonth-east,  then  from  the  veetwerd. 
Hy  idea  was  that  the  whole  squadron  should  collect  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  under  way,  then  bear  up  in 
two  columne  in  close  order,  Bt«ering  a  north-east«rly  course 
right  for  the  eoath-west  point  of  the  fortresa,  or  rather, 
inside.  On  nearing  the  shoal  the  two  divisions  should 
split  into  two  streams,  and  turning  off  right  and  left 
respectively,  anchor  as  close  as  possible,  the  stemmoet 
vessels  filling  up  the  intervals  left  in  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  laige  ones  preceding  them  in  their  own  line. 
Thus  in  running  down  they  would  never  have  been  exposed 
to  the  fire  of  the  weet  face  till  the  moment  of  their 
anchoring  dose  off  it  and  beginning  at  it  themselves 
in  suocesaion  aa  they  came  up.  The  southern  &ce  would 
have  only  partially  touched  them  before  its  opposing 
division  simultaneously  came  up  with  it,  and  then  the 
whole  force  would  have  been  in  position,  with  the  least 
possible  loss  in  attaining  it.  Then,  as  the  southern  fece, 
being  the  oldest  and  the  most  sheltered  irom  surf,  was  the 
most  suited  for  breaching,  I  would  have  kept  the  small 
vessels  astern  for  a  time,  and  packed  the  line^f-battlo 
ships  with  their  heavy  long  guns  there  as  thick  as  herrings, 
filling  up  each  other's  intervals  as  closely  as  possible, 
leaving  the  firigates  to  fish  for  berths  still  further  in. 
On  the  outside  I  would  have  placed  the  flagship  and  the 
'  Boom  for  In  tbe  plan. 
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*  Fowerfiil,*  and  perhaps  anotiier — not  along  the  whole 
firoDt,  which  was  an  uimecesBaiy  and  gratuitoue  piece  of 
cIiiTaliy,  bat  close  off  the  soutbem  end  of  the  weetem  sea- 
ftoe  so  as  to  breach  battery  A  (onr  worrt  enemy),  and 
mfilade  the  southern  lice  of  defence.  The  northern  part 
of  the  western  &ce  could  not  have  pointed  more  than 
one  or  two  guns  at  these  ships.  As  it  was,  the  positions 
taken  np  ultimately  were  nearly  what  I  have  sketched 
roughly  on  the  other  side,  except  that  the  flagship's  division 
were  farther  out,  and  *  Benbow,'  *  Edinburgh/  and  Turkish 
line-of-batUe  ship  were  also  further  off  shore. 

'  Hazard '  was  either  close  to '  (^istor '  or  to  the  nearest 
line-of-hattle  ship,  I  forget  which.  The  idea  was  to  make 
a  breach  somewhere  near  the  mole,  and  I  had  intended  to 
pick  op  a  very  nice  berth  in  fourjathoms,  with  the  ship's 
■ton  close  to  the  rock  which  forms  the  head  of  the  old  mole ; 
but  in  rmming  in  I  was  baulked,  and  turned  elsewhere. 
The  admiral  had  intended  the  liners  to  lead  in,  of  course; 
but  in  the  light  winds  they  got  astern,  and  in  our  quarter 
of  the  world  *  Castor '  led  in,  with  a  boat  ahead  deliberately 
aoimding  as  she  went  on.  'Carysfort'and'Talhot'(*Pique' 
being  outdde)  pushed  in  close  on  her  larboard  quarter) 
jostling  each  other — that  is  to  say,  with  only  their  length 
between  them.  '  Castor '  anchored  by  the  stem ;  the  wind 
fell  so  light  that  I  could  not,  although  to  windward,  pasa 
*  Carysfort,'  and  running  as  we  were  on  a  N.N.E.  line  stem 
on  fbr  the  shoal  off  the  point,  the  Bonndiogs  became  very 
interesting.  We  were  in  4^,  and  I  could  not  see  the  buoy 
that  Captain  Boxer,  of  *  Pique,'  had  laid  down,  and  thought 
I  mnst  have  passed  it.  Finding  myself  baidked  and  shut 
oat  from  my  intended  berth  off  the  mole  by  'Carysfort' 
being  on  the  lee  beam,  and  just  oo  the  point  of  anchoring 
ao  close  to  us,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  anchor  at  the  same 
time  as  she  did,  rounding  to  at  the  same  moment.  The 
larboard  anohor  was  dropped,  and  the  chain  invited  to  go 
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out  (springs  on  each  anchor,  and  a  kedge  and  hawser  triced 
up  astern) ;  tJien  the  Btarboaxd  anchor  was  dropped,  and 
with  the  two  springs  we  did  what  we  liked  with  her,  after 
veering  a  little  starboard  chain.  This  was  the  second  best 
position  for  me,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  a  long-gunned 
ship  there.  With  the  most  anxious  wish  to  get  close  under 
the  walls,  to  produce  our  full  efTect,  I  dared  not  risk  it 
inuoh  further  in.  It  is  a  nervous  thing  to  run  stem  on  to 
a  shoal  under  a  battery.  It  was  no  doubt  an  inunense 
object  to  get  dose  in,  and  every  yard  further  in  was  a  great 
gain ;  but  one  yard  too  much  would  have  placed  her  hard 
and  &st  ID  a-  position  to  he  raked  the  whole  time  by  the 
battery,  and  in  the  most  helpless  and  useless  states  Xow, 
at  the  other  place  I  could  have  got  close  in,  hut  here  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  600  yards  off — a  long  distance  for  carro- 
nadee  against  embrasures,  considering  that  our  true  point- 
blank  is  150.  But  the  great  advantage  that  struck  me  in 
this  position  was,  that  every  shot  that  topped  the  crest  of 
that  everlasting  earthwork  and  its  persevering  gun  went 
ricocheting  along  the  back  of  the  western  &ce ;  and  next 
day  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  very  great  effect  that  bad 
been  produced  by  the  shot  of '  Caiysfort '  and  *  Talbot,*  la 
spite  of  their  traverses  at  intervals  along  the  works.  Well, 
at  first,  the  '  Castor '  and  her  two  donkeys  having  got  in 
early,  the  blackguards  on  shore  not  having  yet  the  fear  of 
Une-of-battle  ships  before  their  eyes,  turned  (heir  attention 
seriously  to  them,  and  the  shot  began  to  whistle  and 
plough  up  around  us  in  an  uncomfortable  way.  It  was 
very  hot  work,  I  assure  you.  The  three  ships  were  in  a 
line  BO  close  as  barely  to  clear  their  spars  from  each  other'a, 
Elliot,  in  the  'Hazard,'  filled  up  an  interval  near  the 
*  Castor,'  so  that,  as  it  was  an  uninterrupted  spread  of 
ships'  broadsides,  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  could  miss 
us.  And  yet,  though  tbey  did  hit  us  often  enough,  it  was 
nothing  to  what  they  ought  to  have  done  had  they  fired 
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prop^y.  Presently  in  came  one  or  two  line-of-battle 
ships,  as  well  u  the  AaetrianB;  and  I  assure  you  most 
weloome  they  were,  for  I  was  be^iiming  to  think  the  small 
ones  were  getting  &t  more  than  their  share.  The  two 
line-of-bftttle  ships  anchored  more  to  the  westward  of  oar 
tioe  of  frigates,  hot  more  oat  than  necessary,  had  they 
known  the  soundings.  It  was  pleasant  musio  to  hear  them 
\xgia — and  very  pleasant  too  was  it  to  find  the  Austrian 
reoi-sdmiJU,  Baadieta,  and  the  young  Archduke,  in  their 
respective  fr^atee,  anchoring  just  beyond  our  bow,  and 
opoiing  their  fire  in  support  of  na.  I  siacorely  wished  our 
neighbour  a  litUe  further  ahead;  for  though  our  hull 
eHsqwd  him,  they  say  he  cost  as  a  fore  topgallant  studding 
BuL  Qod  knows,  shot  were  crossing  and  recrossiDg  us  in 
tn  incessant  shower.  Meanwhile,  the  larger  ship  division, 
baling  steered  to  the  northward  outside  the  shoals,  and 
toonded  their  northem  end,  hauled  in  with  their  larboard 
haadades  bearing,  and  then  began  their  share  with  the 
western  KOr-face.  At  this  time  the  roar  of  guns  was 
incessant,  and  the  effects  soon  appeared  on  shore,  and 
di^tly  on  board. 

Parapets  crumbled  away,  embrasures  widened  into  large 
gaps,  guns  were  disabled  and  dismounted,  and  as  the  de- 
fences and  earthworks  sunk  into  mounds,  they  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  but  slackened  their  fire  considerably,  while 
that  of  the  ships  went  on  cheeringly,  as  if  only  just  begin- 
ning. If  you  number  up  our  squadron,  you  will  see  it  was 
lolerably  strong:  seven  line-of-battle  ships — 'PrincesaChar- 
lott^'  'PowerM,'  *  Thunderer'  (besides  the  Turkish  linfr- 
of-battle  ship),  •Eevenge,' 'Edinburgh,'  'Benbow,'  *Bel- 
lerophon*;  frigates,  four — 'Castor,'  'Pique,'  'Carysfbrt,' 
'Talbot';  'Hazard,'  18,  corvette;  'Wasp,'  brig;  war- 
■teamerg — 'Gordon,'  'Vesuvius,'  'Stromboli,'  'Phoenii.' 
Austrian  squadron — two  frigates,  and,  I  think,  a  corvette. 
We  bad  opened  onr  fire  at  2.30  P.H.,  and  had  been 
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nearly  two  hours  &t  it  as  hard  as  we  could,  and  they  were 
fiiiUng  fost  OD  shore,  when  from  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  town  a  thick  dark  mass  of  smoke  arose  up  with  an 
immensity  of  volume  and  a  majesty  of  motion  that  is 
inexpressible.  Not  a  distant  sound  had  reached  us  in  the 
roar  of  the  cannonade  and  the  excitement  of  the  moment ; 
but  higher  and  higher  it  rose  up,  rolling  its  thick  black 
folds  spirally,  and  coiling  outwards  volume  after  volume 
against  the  sea-breeze,  as  if  it  would  awallow  a{f  the  whole 
heavens :  producing  a  most  sublime  spectacle.  We  had  not 
heard  it  in  the  ardour  of  the  moment;  and  in  other 
ships  many  on  the  upper  decks  did  not  hear  it;  thou^ 
invariably  those  below  in  the  orlop  and  loww  decks  heard 
and  felt  it.  A  magazine,  the  principal  one,  had,  either 
by  their  extreme  negligence  or  by  oae  of  the  steamer's 
shellB,  caught  fire  and  blown  np,  making,  as  we  afterwards 
found,  a  most  horrible  destruction  in  that  quarter.  For 
a  few  seconds  all  firing  ceased  while  we  looked  at  it ;  then 
came  a  rushing  sound  from  above,  and  presently  down 
came  stones,  splinters,  and  d^yria  of  all  sorts  in  regular 
shower  over  the  water,  even  close  to  the  ships.  Then 
rang  forth  our  three  cheers  along  our  inshore  squadron, 
and  again  our  cannonade  broke  out  merrily  as  ever,  not  ft 
gun  having  been  disabled.  The  batteries  were  now  fiuling 
fast,  and  we  could  now  afTord  to  concentrate  in  especial 
earnest  on  some  particular  Mends  of  ours  in  certain 
embrasures  on  shore ;  one  by  one  they  dropped  off,  but  still 
one  fellow  would  hold  on  nobly.  It  was  a  battery  of  seven 
heavy  guns,  a  new  earthwork  battery  at  the  place  marked 
A.  The  neighbouring  guns  had  been  disabled,  but  this 
fellow  escaped  ever;  shot  as  if  by  miracle,  and  heh]  on 
bravely.  Shot  after  shot  plunged  into  and  grazed  the 
earth  of  his  embrasure,  but  on  be  went  again,  and  to  the 
last  not  one  of  us  hit  that  gun.  It  is  well  for  as  that  he  did 
not,or  could  not,  depress  his  gun  as  he  ought.  I  watched  hitq 
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moet  eagerly  each  time,  gmng  tbrougli  eveiy  operation  with 
the  methodical  Blowneas  of  a  cool  practised  hand.  I  coold 
see  his  detestable  nuu's-hom-sbaped  powder  flaek  against 
the  sk;  as  he  primed  each  time,  and  presently  out  came  the 
gOD,  dowly  bat  sorely.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  during 
which  I  was  generally  gratified  by  seeing  rather  more 
of  Uie  under  than  the  upper  side  of  the  gnn — ergo,  it 
would  go  over  ns.  Presently  off  it  went,  and  from  out  of 
the  smoke  we  could  easily  see  his  two  distinct  doable- 
beaded  shot  come  flying  through  the  fur,  and  cross  about 
the  level  of  the  foretnp  ....  those  were  the  articles  of 
irtuch  I  retain  some  specunens  for  you.  Had  be  fired 
round  shot  at  proper  depression,  how  he  would  have  riddled 
us.  It  was  for  that  reason  I  wanted  to  be  closer  in.  Stone 
battoies  soon  suffer,  but  earth  I  have  a  great  respect  for. 
The  r(^e  had  got  the  line  of  our  fore-mast,  and,  I  think, 
on  with  the  Austrian  ship  too ;  and  he  went  on  cutting 
away  our  rigging  at  a  terrible  rate.  One  of  bis  earlier 
■hot  cut  the  iore  topgallant  studding-Bail-boom  in  half; 
and  as  I  bad  chosen  the  forecastle  as  my  look-out  place  to 
be  clear  of  smoke,  down  it  came  about  our  ears ;  then  the 
bre  topsail  chain  sheets,  and  then  as  I  was  going  aft  to 
give  directions  to  the  maindeok  to  apeak  to  him,  down 
came  the  fly-block  of  the  topsail  halyards.  Now  that  was  the 
very  thing  we  had  not  been  able  to  secure  aloft,  as  it  was  a 
wmking  rope ;  but  I  had  intended  to  do  so  the  moment  we 
anchored ;  but,  in  &ct,  I  could  not  wait  even  to  clue  up 
the  topSBiU,  for  I  knew  that  if  they  were  undisturbed  they 
wonld  soon  get  the  right  elevation,  but  that  a  few  quick 
diot  about  their  ears  would  flurry  theiA  a  little,  as  they 
did.  Our  sails  consequently  suffered  somewhat.  Strange 
to  say,  the  only  spar  we  lost  was  the  one  I  mentioned, 
and  the  main  topgallant  mast  shot  through  the  heel.  We 
lost  five  main  shrouds,  some  fore  and  mizen,  several  of 
each  toj^aUant,  besides  stays,  and  a  quantity  of  nnming 
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rigging;.  At  last,  at  5  p.k.  all  firing  along  our  fiioe  vas 
silenced,  and  the  admiral,  who,  in  the  '  Phcenix  *  with  Sir 
Charles  Smith,  was  prowling  loaad  tu  watching  t^e  pro- 
gress of  the  action  (and  'Phoenix'  heiself  firing  away)} 
made  the  signal  to  cease  firing.  Our  line,  fixim  whom  tlie 
smoke  blew  away  clearly,  soon  ceased;  bnt  the  weetem 
line,  enveloped  in  their  own  anoke  under  their  lee,  or  pro- 
voked by  a  stray  gun  now  and  then,  oould  not  be  got  to 
leave  off  till  some  time  afterwards.  And  one  or  two  of 
those  ships  whose  stem  springs  had  got  slackened,  swung 
a  little  mwe  towards  ns,  and  not  seeing  through  their  own 
smoke,  Ihey  sent  their  shot  whirring  along  between  us  and 
the  shore,  actually  going  outside  the  Turkish  lioe-of-battle 
ship.  Several  went  on  board  of  her,  and  one  over'  Castor,* 
when,  thinking  it  no  joke  to  be  killed  by  one's  &iends,  I 
got  into  my  gig  with  four  deafened  men,  and  pulled  out 
towards  them  to  petition  against  it ;  but  I  saw  the  steamer 
rushing  past  me  in  the  dusk,  apparently  on  the  same 
errand,  and  the  '  Castor's*  siz-oaied  gig  passing  me  with 
the  same  intention,  so  I  retomed  on  board.  Our  sails  were 
now  furled,  decks  cleared,  and  &esb  supplies  of  everything 
got  up.  But  it  was  all  over :  the  day  was  won,  and  closed 
with  our  victory. 

I  then  went  on  board  'Garysfort'  to  shake  Martin  by 
the  hand,  and  was  rejoioed  to  hear  he  had  not  a  man 
touched.  '  Castor '  loet  severaL  We  had  three  wounded, 
one  mortally.  Poor  fellow  I  I  am  to-day  (5th)  just  oome 
from  his  fimeral  this  evening.  He  was  lieutenant  Le 
Mesorier,  our  third  lieutenant,  stationed  at  the  foremost 
maindeck  quarters :  a  good  officer  and  an  excellent  young 
man,  much  beloved  and  respected  everywhere.  When  I 
began  this  letter  yesterday,  in  Ihe  exultation  of  my  heart, 
I  hoped,  &om  its  being  only  a  contusion,  that  his  wound  | 
would  not  prevent  his  soon  walking  round  Aore  with  me. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  cm  my  return  on  boaid,  I  found  he 
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had  died  veiy  soddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  (in  Bpit«  of 
favourable  qrmptoma  of  amendment),  from,  I  enppose, 
some  severe  internal  injuiy.  This  has  thrown  a  damp 
over  the  whole  thing  to  me  for  the  present,  for  though  he 
had  been  only  two  months  and  a  half  in  the  ship  (he  sno- 
eeeded  Elliot),  we  tdl  esteemed  him  and  liked  him  very 
mnch.  Poor  fellow  1  I  have  just  buried  him  in  a  quiet 
retired  hollow  in  the  south  side  of  the  rising  ground 
outeide  the  tO¥m,  called  Richard  Goenr  de  Lion's  Mount, 
vhere  I  dare  say  lie  the  boaes  of  some  of  our  English  fore- 
bthers  of  the  time  of  the  si^e  of  Ptolemais,  as  it  was  then 
called,  in  the  Crusades.  I  would  not  place  his  remains 
aoywhere  near  the  town,  or  where  they  might  risk  the 
bdng  disturbed :  some  day  I  hope  I  may  place  something 
better  mtx  him  than  the  rude  pile  of  stones  with  which 
we  have  crowned  his  grave.  He  is  a  great  loss  to  me, 
and  mnst  be  a  great  one  to  his  friends.  I  have  written 
to  thezQ  to-day,  to  make  sure  of  their  hearing  of  it  by  . 
the  steamer  that  I  hope  will  take  this.  The  night  of  the 
action  I  slept  pretty  soundly,  though  I  could  not  get  my 
cot  op,  and  was,  as  they  say,  *  all  standing '  in  a  grega ; 
for  I  &lt  we  had  done  our  work,  and  though  I  made  sure 
that,  £rom  a  light  appearing  now  and  then  at  the  guns  on 
Hhoie,  we  should  be  turned  up,  yet  that  oonld  not  last 
long.  I  rather  expected  that  they  would  go  round  and 
quietly  lay  all  the  guns  that  were  efficient  right  for  us, 
sad  thea  have  a  general  blaze,  and  bob  for  it  to  avoid  our 
repetition.  But  in  the  night  they  evacuated  the  place, 
and  went  off  in  a  sad  mess,  and  attacked  by  the  moun- 
taineen  that  came  down  to  worry  th^n.  The  news  being 
faronght  off  from  the  mole  to  Uie  Turldah  liue-of-battle 
ihip,  Dken  landed  from  her  and  some  others,  particularly 
the  Austrian  ship ;  for  the  young  Austrian  Archduke 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and  heading  a  party,  cHmbed  into  an 
)  and  joined  in  taking  possession  of  the  place. 
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At  day%ht,  the  Tiirkiah  flag  and  English  &nd  Aiutmn 
ensigns  were  hoisted  on  the  citadel.  I  have  now  walked 
round  the  works  and  the  town,  and  I  am  surprised  at  tbe 
great  strength  of  the  place.  And  thou^  I  had  been 
watching  their  works  going  on  when  I  was  outside,  I  was 
not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  had  been  carried. 
A  month  more  would  have  made  Acre  a  very  tough  job 
indeed  at  sea,  and  on  shore  an  impossible  one  to  an; 
Eastern  armies ;  and  a  pretty  hard  one  to  the  best 
European  one.  The  quantity  of  ammunition  of  all  srats 
collected  here  is  encffmous.  Field-pieces,  rows  of  mortars, 
howitzers,  and  guns,  stores  fall  of  shot,  and  shells  piled  up 
by  thousands,  cases  of  liv«  shells  very  nicely  fitted;  in 
short,  everything  that  oould  be  wanted  for  a  three  years' 
campaign  in  Syria.  The  batteries,  too,  were  being  in- 
creased and  strengthened  amazingly.  European  engineers 
— it  is  onaecessary  to  say  &om  whence — had  got  those 
enduring  earthwork  batteries  of  heavy  guns  erected  at  A 
and  at  B,  and  other  places ;  more  were  in  progress,  and  a 
series  of  traverses  of  earth  and  sandbags  were  half  finished 
along  the  western  sea-face,  which  no  Turk  or  Egyptian 
would  have  thought  o£  Had  *  Talbot '  and  '  Carysfort ' 
been  exactly  in  tbe  line  of  that  &ce,  more  of  our  shot  would 
have  been  stopped  by  them ;  but  as  it  was,  coming  slightly 
in  the  rear  of  them,  most  of  the  82-lb.  shot  went  hopping 
along  fore  and  aft  the  guns  of  that  line,  in  s  very  effectual 
manner, 

I  think  I  may  fairly  say  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  disabled  guns  on  that  side  were  doused  by  the  raking 
shot  of  the  fiiigate  squadron.  The  town  is  in  a  shocking 
state.  Every  shot  that  cleared  the  walls  smashed  the  tops 
of  houses,  hurling  walls  and  stones  down  on  the  beads  of 
people  below;  and  those  that  came  off  to  the  Turkish 
ship  describe  the  state  of  the  town  daring  the  action  as 
most  horrible,  as  there  was  no  refuge  anywhere  but  in  tbe 
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few  bomb-pnwf  boildingB  occupied  by  the  garrisoD.  You 
may  imagine  BomethiDg  of  it  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
*  Frineesg  Charlotte '  expended  4,500  32-lb.  shot,  she 
being  the  largest  ship ;  and  '  Talbot,'  one  of  the  smallest, 
fired  about  1,200  from  her  fifteen  guns.  (We  had  got  both 
18-lb.  guns  over  on  one  side.)  Yon  see,  that  is  nearly 
ninety  shot  each  gun.  We  had  almost  got  to  the  bottom 
of  onx  shot  locker,  and  *  Carysfort,'  haying  begun  with  a 
much  muller  stock,  was  all  out  but  about  100.  Tlie  site 
of  the  blow-up  on  diore  was  a  shocking  iJiiog.  The 
magazine  was  in  a  principal  bastion  of  the  inner  line  of 
works  at  the  sonfh-^et  comer  of  the  land  side.  A  number 
of  donkeys  and  other  animab  were  moored  in  rows  on  a 
sort  of  esplanade  near  it,  and  1,200  men  (two  battalions 
of  soldiers)  were  drawn  up  there  too,  when  off  it  went, 
destroyed  tbem  all,  threw  down  some  hundreds  of  feet  of 
the  fortifications,  filled  the  wide  ditdi,  and  shook  and 
nlenced  the  guns  on  the  outer  wall  at  tjie  south-east 
comer.  On  the  land  side  (north)  they  expected  an  attack, 
uid  had  pushed  out  new  ravelins,  and  very  knowingly  had 
masked  the  guns  of  the  projecting  bastions  that  bore  on 
the  approaches  to  them,  in  hopes  by-and-by  to  rake  ill- 
designed  and  hurried  trenches  made  rashly  in  the  line  of 
their  works.  Tbifl  ie  the  history  of  the  frequent  visits  of 
French  steameis-of-war  here.  We  have  been  longing  for 
one  to  come  in  now  and  see  the  difference.  I  feel  as  if  I 
conld  go  on  chatting  away  with  you  for  hours  in  this  way, 
I  have  BO  much  to  say  to  you ;  but  as  '  Phtsnix  *  goes 
direct  to  England  I  must  not  miss  ber,  so  I  send  this  off 
at  once.    God  bless  yon  all.    Youre, 

H.J.  C. 
In  the  Bcms  cover, 

(B^qd)  BeTTODt :  Ootober  29. 

We  are  now  getting  into  the  thick  of  this  business, 
and  in  a  few  days  will  be  hammering  away  in  earnest  at 
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Acre,  fiX  whidi  I  have  been  makii^  {Rcpanttona  hf 
quietly  soonding  and  taking  ai^jles  dorii^  the  day  in  onr 
boata,  having  anchored  the  ship  oat  at  gon-diot,  and  the 
same  night  going  in  as  aofily  a§  a  thie^  and  Bounding  as 
gingerly  as  posaUe  dose  nnder  the  batteies :  befcB«  day- 
light the  ship  was  at  sea.  I  have  delivcsed  a  plan  to  the 
admiral,  and  to-monow  is  to  decide  the  qoesdon  and  all 
the  amuigeiiienta.  If  it  all  turns  out  well,  and  head  and 
hand  remain  to  me,  yoa  shall  have  an  acooont  of  it. 

NoTBBber  6,  S  P-M . 

Well,  thank  God,  head  and  band  do  r^naio,  and  heart 
too,  and  as  much  yonrs,  good  people,  as  ever — God  bless 
you  all.  So  Fve  redeemed  my  promise  pretty  well,  if  you 
can  read  my  SCTatcbing :  but  indeed  yon  do  not  know  how 
much  I  have  had,  and  still  have,  on  my  hands  in  these 
busy  days.  .  .  . 

How  old  Davies  will  fimie  at  being  out  of  Acre,  and 
cruising  off  Alexandria  instead.  Mildmay,  Horton,  and  all 
well  on  board,  and  did  well.  I  believe  I  am  to  return  to 
CoDstantinople  soon ;  but  how  shall  I  patch  up  the  old 
tub  ?  There  were  three  shot  through  the  starboard  quarter. 
My  cabin  is  in  a  nice  mess,  aod  tiie  whole  ship  has  been 
very  much  shaken  by  shot  given  aod  received. 

H.J.C 

Is  it  not  odd,  that  with  all  that  firing  not  a  single 
bieeching  was  carried  away  ?  The  long  guns  (d-pounders 
reamed  out  to  18)  carried  away  two  or  three  trucks,  and 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  rammers  for  them,  two  having 
broken,  and  only  one  1^  between  them.  So  I  thought  of 
my  walking  pole  (Swiss  &8hion),  which  is  triced  up  in  my 
cabin,  and  a  rammer  head  was  soon  fitted  on  it  and  at 
work. 

By  the  bye,  I  oever  told  you  that  one  afternoon,  when 
the  town  took  to  firing  on  the  ships  at  Koabas  outside,  I 
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got  Uiem  both  np,  when  m;  neighboim  laughed  at  the 
idea,  and  elinging  them  in  the  air,  sent  one  shot  onder 
the  walls  and  another  over  them.  It  is  odd  that  so  few 
people  know  of  that  way  of  firing  at  long  ranges. 

Ciaptairt  Godrington  to  Percy  DoyU^  Saq.,  at  Thera^ia. 
•  Talbot,'  Acre :  HoTember  6, 1840. 

WeVe  made  a  devil  of  a  smasb  of  Acre,  and  a  precious 
example  of  it :  the  cross  fire  on  that  devoted  place  was 
tiufy  awfiil ;  and  you  may  judge  of  it  when  the  *  Frincesa 
Ouriotte '  fired  4,500  shots,  32-poaQdere,  and  the  <  Talbot,' 
the  smallest  ship,  about  1,200,  32'b  and  18'h,  The  loss, 
owing  to  their  high  firing,  has  been  comparatively  trifling, 
ecHtaidering  the  strength  of  tiie  place  and  the  magnitude 
itf  Uie  jHise. 

'Talbot'  bad  an  inshore  berth,  and  has  lost  a  liea- 
toant  (Le  Meeurier)  killed  and  a  man  or  two  wounded ; 
rigging  and  sails  much  out  up,  twenty  sbota  struck  her 
holL  I  believe  I  am  to  patch  her  up  as  well  as  I  can 
when  I  get  bock  to  Constantinople. 

Austjiana  fought  very  well,  and  so,  let  me  tell  you,  did 
the  Egyptians,  for  it  was  no  trifling  work  we  had.  There 
was  one  gun  whieh,  at  the  time,  I  would  have  given  50^ 
to  have  knocked  over,  he  annoyed  ns  so  much  from  behind 
his  earthwork,  after  all  the  rest  were  silenced.  We  struck 
the  comers  of  bis  embrasure  over  and  over  again,  and 
widened  it  well,  and  yet  he  stuck  to  it  like  a  man  as  long 
as  anyone  was  by  bis  aide.  To-day  I  think  I  would  give 
him  the  same  som  for  his  gallantry.  The  quantity  of 
material  of  war  of  all  sorts  is  immense.  One  magazine 
Uew  up  with  an  enormons  expUision,  which  sickened  that 
comer  of  the  works,  and  played  the  very  devil  inside. 

%nce  I  have  seen  the  works,  I  promise  you  that  Euro- 
pean gomiers  would  have  riddled  some  of  us  like  devea, 
had  tbey  been  at  the  guns.    In  a  month  the  place  would 
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hare  been  nearly  twice  as  strong,  and  before  the  expLoAoa, 
QO  force  that  Turkey  oould  have  brought  against  it  would 
have  had  the  smallest  chance  of  succeeding  in  a  si^e :  it 
was  very  strong  indeed  towards  the  land.  It  has  beoi 
ascertained  that  from  1,200  to  1,300  men  were  blown  up 
by  that  explosion. 

From  Sir  E.  CodHngton  to  hia  aoTi,  Captain 
Henry  Codri/ngton, 

Fortamonth :  Norember  80, 1840. 

This  morning  your  account  of  Acre  came  by  lite  cioes 
post  &om  Deronport.  , 

I  cannot  describe  my  present  feelings,  nor  need  I 
attempt  it:  suffice  it  that  oar  joy  is  equal  to  that  felt  by 
yourself  when  you  took  up  your  pen  to  announce  tlieae 
glad  tidings.  You  have  now  bad  your  fitir  share  of  fight- 
ing, my  dear  Harry,  and  I  shall  certainly  be  very  glad  to 
find  you  once  again  of  our  home  party.  It  ou^t  to  have 
fitUen  to  my  lot  to  have  commanded  on  this  memorable 
ocoasion.  But  eo  far  from  any  jealous,  b^rudging  feeling, 
it  gives  me  unbounded  satis&ction  that  my  old  friend 
Stopford,  who  openly  avowed  a  most  just  and  liberal 
opinion  of  all  my  ccmdoct  on  the  occasion  of  Kavmrio, 
should  wind  up  his  professional  .career  so  hosomsbly. 
Besides  your  very  interesting  account,  including  also  your 
own  proceedings  in  which  we  are  so  personally  concerned, 
we  have  seen  an  excellent  detail,  sent  with  a  plan  hj 
Mr.  Sanderson  to  Admiral  Bouverie;  and  we  consider 
ourselves  av,  fait  as  to  the  whole  aSair.  You  seem  to 
have  had  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  preliminuy 
proceedings,  considering  your  standing  and  the  inferior 
craft  you  command.  I  must  say,  I  think  the  plan  oi 
attack  you  had  formed  in  your  own  mind  strikes  me  as 
being  an  extremely  good  one,  and  very  easy  of  execu- 
tion.   I  rather  hope  yon  may  be  smt  to  xesome  your 
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station  at  Constantinople,  and  that  the  Turks  will  see 
that  ;oa  have  not  been  more  backward  in  support  of  their 
cause  ihan  yon  were  cm  the  other  side  when  you  were 
equally  performing  your  allotted  duty.  However,  as  my 
present  object  is  to  express  merely  my  joy  at  the  good 
foitone  you  have  had  in  being  in  such  a  battle  and 
escaping  unhm-t,  and  also  my  high  gratification  relative  to 
your  whole  proceedings,  I  shall  make  over  this  to  one  of 
your  Bisters  to  be  finished.  We  shall  most  likely  have 
Stt^OTd's  oflicial  account  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
my  dear  Harry,  accept  the  hearty  blessing  of  your  greatly 
admiring  and  warmly  affectionate  fiither, 

Ebwb.  Codbikqion. 

Trom  CoUmd  WHXiam  Codrmgton  to  Ca/ptam 
Cod/rvngton. 

Portamimth  :  NoTember  as,  1840. 
Hy  dear  Harry, — We  have  to-day  got  the  account  in 
newspepers  of  the  taking  of  Acre,  and  we  see  by  it  that 
jTOO  were  there  and  all  well,  but  that  you  had  some  loss ; 
thnefore  I  presume  that  you  were  in  tiie  thick  of  it, 
whatever  it  was.  This  has  wound  up  a  succession  of 
brilliant  results,  both  naval  and  poIiticaL  It  is  to  me 
quite  nnacconntable  how  Ibrahim  could  have  allowed  him- 
wlf  to  be  BO  beaten  in  detail,  and  how  it  has  been  that 
lome  of  you  were  not  more  riddled  than  by  the  accounts 
you  seem  to  have  been.  But,  as  yet,  it  is  oapitaL  It  has 
certainly  put  the  French  out,  and  they  are  most  exces- 
sively angry  and  piqued.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  official 
aeeotmts.  The  telepam  came  throufj^  France,  *  Acre  is 
taken,'  and  to^y  came  details,  probably  from  a  Malta 
paper;  but  we  are  looking  out  for  the  'Phcenix,'  and 
anxious  enongh  for  your  letter.  And  now  I  congratulate 
you  on  smelling  powder  again,  and  participating  in  so  good 
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a  reaolt.  Ibnhim  will  have  teaaoo  to  recollect  the  EngUah 
navy. 

November  S9. 
Here  we  have  yoar  lettoa — &motu  and  brilliant  is  the 
whole  thio^,  and  yon  did  yonr  share  before,  and  during,  as 
well  as  any.  You  are  light  aboat  the  ricochet  fire — with 
travenee,  alwaye  batter  a  littie  in  rear  nf  the  line  of  pro- 
longation of  the  parapet ;  the  enfilading  fire  is  the  thing 
we  muBt  truet  to  on  shore  ed^es  to  destroy  the  defending 
fire  of  anything  tiiat  flanks  a  ditch  or  wall :  and  I  have 
thonght  a  heavy  ship  would  have  been  placed  on  the 
prolongation  of  the  sea-line  for  the  porpose  of  ricochet 
firing  only,  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been 
with  yon !     Toms, 

W.  J.  C. 

From  Jane  B.  C.  to  Captain  Codrvngton. 

PortsmoDth  :  NoTember  SS,  ISIO. 
My  dear  Harry, — This  glorious  news  just  received 
has  BO  filled  our  minds  and  hearts  with  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  our  dear  '  Talbot '  and  her  dear  captaiB, 
that  I  must  slide  in  a  hasty  line  into  M.'s  yarn,  to  go  by 
the  impatient  packet  starting  &om  Falmouth.  How 
thankful  we  are  to  bear  of  yonr  safety,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  point  (which  a  woman's  heart  must  be  forgiven 
for  placing  first  in  order),  how  thankful  we  are  that  yon 
were  present,  and  played  your  part  well  at  Acre,  I  need 
not  say.  That  *  our  old  companion  ha  was  one,'  tiiat  the 
'■TaXbot*  o/ JVavoTm  is  also  the  *Ta2iof'  o/^cr«,giTes  a 
glow  of  happy  pride  to  all  belonging  to  you,  which  I  am 
sure  will  satisfy  your  heart,  .  ,  .  Gi>d  bless  you,  now  and 
ever,  my  very,  very  dear  Harry. 
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From  Emma  G.  to  Captain,  Codrington, 

FoztanuMth :  November  18,  IftlO. 

Hnrrah  I  my  dear  old  duu  I  Harrah  fbr  the  '  Talbot '  I 
It  ttems  Bbe  libee  fighting  bo  much  that  she  muBt  needs 
be  in  another  action,  and  diBtinguish  henelf  again !  God 
Uen  joa,  my  dear  Hal,  and  be  thankful  that  yon  are  safe 
thioi^h  it;  aod,  being  so,  that  yoa  have  had  the  good 
IvfA  to  get  in  for  your  share  I  Hov  fortuoate  that  yoa 
dtould  have  got  away  from  ConstantiDople  when  yoa  did  I 
You  mn«t  think  with  gratitude  of  tboee  dirty  Turks  t 
Your  affectiooate 

E. 

From  Mcaia  0.  to  Captain  Codrington. 

Fortsmonth :  Noveiabfli  BO. 
Your  own  dear  and  fall  account  of  your  gallant 
proceedings  at  Acre,  my  dear  Harry,  has  doubled  even 
the  joy  we  felt  the  other  day  on  hearing  you  were 
tlwre,  had  fought  well,  and  weie  safe  out  of  it.  Your 
jdatn  and  natural,  but  most  vivid  deBcriptJon  brought  the 
iritole  thing  before  ub.  If  you  had  seen  how  our  dear 
btber's  eyes  ran  over  when  he  read  your  letter  at  break- 
bst,  with  tears  of  pride  and  pleasure,  you  would  have 
thought  yourself  Buffioiently  rewarded  by  these  alone. 
There  is  an  affection  in  your  tone  of  referring  to  him  that 
only  makes  your  own  .independent  merits  shine  out  Ute 
more.  Yea,  yoa  do  indeed  owe  muoh  to  him — but  yon 
owe  as  much,  my  dear  Harry,  to  your  own  activity  and 
nogy  of  mind,  which,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  prompts 
yoa  to  cany  on  your  duty  with  bo  muoh  vigour  and  zeal 
*•  to  secure  the  good  o[dnioa  of  those  profeeoionally  con- 
nectod  with  you. 
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From  Emma  C.  to  Captain  Godrington. 

PoitamoDtb  :  Deoembei  S3, 1810. 
.  .  .  We  have  Bent  you  the  list  <^  promotions  for  Acre, 
and  the  news  of  your  being  made  Companion  of  tlie  Bath  is 
common  with  the  other  post-captains  there.  How  pleased 
you  must  be,  m^  dear  H.,  to  think  how  well  you  have 
earned  this  few  yourself, — and  in  this  light  it  is  really  a 
decoration  worth  having.  We  have  had  many  notes  of 
congratulation  from  friends  about  that  and  the  part  you 
took  in  the  action,  which  it  has  done  our  hearts  good  to 
hear  &om  all  sorts  of  impartial  and  indifferent  quarters, 
was  gallant  and  deserving  in  the  extreme.  Many  beddee 
ourselves  have  heard  what  a  hot  berth  you  took,  and  how 
well  your  fire  was  kept  up,  and  what  very  good  order 
and  discipline  your  ship's  company  was  in.  This  is  all 
veiy  pleasant  to  hear ;  and  not  less  pleasant  are  the  dia- 
cnminating  praises  of  some  who  oheerve  upon  the  affection- 
ate and  modest  tone  of  your  letter  to  father, — and  judici- 
ously congratulate  us  on  those  points  also,  as  those  from 
which  we  must  derive  equal  pleasure  1  And  truly  we  do ! — 
If  ow,  never  say  you  are  not  thamJcful  to  have  had  the  two 
hundred  dirty  Turks  to  chaperon  down  to  Acre  t  Indeed, 
I  feed  perfectly  glad  that  you  did  not  know  beforehand  how 
veiy  dirty  and  disagreeable  they  would  be,  or  you  might 
have  chosen  to  wait  for  cleaner  despatches  from  Lord  P., 
and  have  arrived  a  day  after  the  fiiir ;  and  that  I  am  snre 
would  have  Inroke  our  hearts,  for  I  shall  never  forget  the 
fidget  and  provoking  anxiety  of  knowing  yon  were  at 
Constantinople  all  the  time  we  were  hearing  of  Sidon  and 
Beyrout ;  and  the  shout  of  joy  with  which  we  heard  you 
bad  managed  so  well  to  get  yourself  away,  and  oh  I  the 
anxiety  that  you  should  be  in  time  for  Acre,  as  everybody 
expected  that  would  be  the  next  thing  done.  Kow  it  seems 
as  if  every  wish  of  our  hearts  had  been  fulfilled,  and  I  don't 
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caie  wbat  becomn  of  yon.  Indeed,  the  excitement  of  so 
nmch  happmess  and  pride  baa  made  the  time  since  appear 
quite  flat  and  Tuiinteresting ;  bnt  the  tiptoe  of  expectation 
and  the  bound  of  joy  must  at  last  subside  into  ordinary 

In  December  1840,  Captain  Codrington  was  made 
Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath,  for  his  eerricee  in  command 
ofHJhLS.  'Talbot'  at  tiie  Si^e  of  Acre. 

From  Ja/ne  B.  G,  to  Captam  Codrmgton. 

Portomoath :  December  18, 1841). 
.  .  .  To-day  the  promotions  are  come  out,  and  many 
among  you  would  give  much  to  know,  what  I  dare  say 
■ereral  Httle  expect,  for  it  is  indeed  a  sweeping  promotion, 
and  larger  thui  that  of  either  Navarin  or  Trafalgar.  .  .  . 
I  wish  yon  joy,  my  very  dear  Harry,  of  being  a  Gompanioa 
of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath  I  gained  for  good 
letrice  done  in  snccessful  battle.  Joy  to  you,  and  to  ns  all 
in  you  and  for  you  I  and  Joy  would  it  have  been  to  that 
fond  mother's  heart  that  used  to  throb  so  anxiously  for  the 
bappinesB,  and  so  proudly  for  the  professional  credit,  of 
those  belonging  to  her  I  *  Honour  thy  &ther  and  thy 
mother'  does  not  consist  only  in  passive  obedience  to  their 
will,  nor  ceaee  with  their  living  presence;  they  may  live 
in  their  hearts,  and  be  honoured  by  their  deeds  and  Uvea — 
and  this  I  feel  often  when  people  in  praising  your  pro 
feaBi<KiaI  character,  add,  '  He  Ib  a  chip  of  the  old  block ! ' 
and  you  would  have  felt  it  too  if  you  could  have  seen  the 
mtdi^oised  tears  of  deep  gratification  with  whi<^  &ther 
read  the  first  sentence  of  your  first  letter  about  Acre. 

From  Captam  Codrvngton  to  his  father,  8iir  E.  G. 

H.U.8.  'Talbot,'  Constantinople:  Daoember 8S,  18*0. 
It  would  take  me  a  long  time  back  to  recollect  when  I 
TCs  ever  so  happy  a&I  was  made  two  days  ago,  by  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  your  last  batch  of  letteiB,  vritt^i  on  your  hearing 
of  tiie  &il  of  Acre.  But  I  need  not  say  more  of  what  I 
felt ;  you  uxasi-  know  it  as  well  as  I  do  myself.  Sir  Wm. 
Parker  also  wrote  me  a  very  kind  note  of  congntolation 
about  it.  Well,  well,  years  paas  away ;  but  even  if  I  live 
many  and  prosperous  ones,  I  can  scarcely  be  happier  than 
I  was  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd  December,  1840. 

Yours,  H.  J.  C. 

This  letter,  though  out  of  its  proper  date,  is  inserted 
here  as  its  most  appropriate  place. 

From  Captain  Hervry  CodrvagUm  to  Captain  Frtdenck 
Spencer. 
E.H.S.  'Talbot,'  OonsUutinople :  Janoaiy  28, 1841. 
Dear  Captain  Spencer, — I  ought  to  have  been  in  time 
for  the  last  French  steamer  that  has  just  started,  to  reply 
to  your  note ;  but  indeed  I  oonld  not,  as,  in  consequence 
of  refitting  and  painting  cabin  after  repairs,  some  of  my 
things  were  not  get-aUable;  so  that,  with  tiie  delay 
of  your  note  of  Malta  and  my  delay  here,  you  will  be 
thinking  me  a  bear  all  this  time,  I  am  a&aid.  Next  to  my 
father,  you  of  all  people  in  the  world  certainly  have  a  right 
to  know  something  of  the  old  *  Talbot's '  movements,*  so  X 
will  now  endeavour  to  give  you  some  of  the  details  you 
wish  for.  In  the  middle  of  the  summer  the  'Talbot's* 
turn  for  the  Constantinople  station  having  come  on,  she  was 
sent  here  to  relieve  old  Davies,  In  the  '  Dido,'  whioh  ship 
went  down  to  rejoin  the  admiral.  Just  at  this  time  the 
admiral  was  preparing  for  the  Syrian  operations,  and 
though  when  I  left  him  at  Mitylene,  August  11,  nothing 
had  been  settled,  yet  things  looked  so  stirring,  that  it  was 
very  much  against  the  grain  that  I  found  myself  doomed  to 

I  Cnptiin  nredeiiok  Spencei  had  coiiuiuuict«d  tho  *  ItUmt '  in  Hie 
B»»la  of  Navarlii,  1837. 
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s  long  impiisonment  inside  the  DardanelleB.  In  this  frame 
of  mind,  it  is  not  sstoiiiBhing  that  I  have  been  disappointed 
in  GoDBtantinople,  and  even  somewhat  also  in  the  Bospho- 
rns.  But  when  events  prc^^'essed  (as  they  say  in  the 
West),  and  we  heard  of  the  landing  at  Djouni  (near  Bey- 
ront),  the  distribntioD  of  anna,  the  capture  of  the  different 
coast  towns  and  positions,  and  finally  of  the  fall  of  l^re 
and  the  storming  of  Sidon,  I  became  veiy  fidgety  and  vexed 
at  being  thus  tied  up  in  this  out-of-the-way  ptaoe  while 
■Qch  interesting  things  were  going  on.  But  then,  how  to 
get  away  ?  There  was  no  chance  of  being  relieved,  and 
the  frequent  interohange  of  steamers — Austrian,  Turkish, 
and  English— put  the  carrying  of  despatches  by  '  Talbot ' 
out  of  the  question.  At  last,  hearing  of  ui  intention  oa 
the  part  of  the  Porte  of  sending  down  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  to  Syria,  I  wrote  to  Lord  Ponaonby,  offering  *  to 
take  some  in  the  "  Talbot,"  or,  what  was  better,  to  convoy 
any  quantity.'  Lord  Poneonby,  being  red-hot  in  the  cause, 
soon  clinched  tiiis,  and  on  the  Turks  making  the  applica- 
tion for  the  aasistanoe  of  English  and  Austrian  men-Kif-war 
for  the  purpose,  the  little  '  Talbot '  and  the  Austrian  brig 
'  Montecuccoli '  were  booked  to  transport  Turkish  troops 
to-Beyrout.  In  spite  of  its  being  done  by  my  own  wish, 
I  must  confess  that  when  it  came  to  the  point  it  was 
with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  I  found  them  actually 
coming  on  board.  Of  course  I  had  some  idea,  though  but 
a  &int  one,  of  what  it  was  to  be ;  and  in  the  preliminary 
interview  with  the  seiaskier,  I  tied  him  down  (to  his  dis- 
appointment) to  200  men  for  the  '  Talbot,'  instead  of  350 
or  400  as  he  had  intended ;  and  further,  I  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  a  previous  medical  inspection ;  that  all 
arms  and  powder  should  be  put  below  in  my  charge ;  that 
ibey  should  all  of  tiiem  be  amenable  to  all  my  ship  regula- 
tions, &c,  &c.  You  can  fancy  the  inconvenieace  of  having 
any  soldiers  on  board,  even  our  own  army ;  bot  the  nuisance 
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of  Turkish  eoldien  crammiDg  one's  dock  up  it  is  ntterly 
impoesible  to  conceive,  at  least  for  anyone  who  has  not 
seen  them  afloat.     And  then,  the  number  I 

October  10. — After  screening  off  a  small  place  for  their 
officeis  (such  officeTB  too),  uid  separating  one  side  of  the 
deck  forward  at  the  galley  for  all  oni  cooks  together,  it  was 
necesBaiy  to  pat  eighteen  men  of  them  between  every  two 
gtms  on  the  maindeck,  for  I  stowed  t^em  all  there.  The 
allowing  one  of  them  below  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  I  will  hurry  over  our  unlucky  passage  down, 
for  it  would  be  tedious  to  describe  it:  indeed,  no 
description  can  ever  come  up  to  the  reality  of  such 
a  tJiiog.  We  had  a  long  passage  down,  and  some  very 
bad  weather  and  heavy  gales,  which,  the  ship  being 
much  owloaded,  knocked  her  about  a  good  deal,  and 
what  with  that,  the  abominable  dirt  and  smell  of  those 
beastly  animals,  and  their  impracticably  filthy  halnts,  I 
look  back  on  that  passage  from  Constantiiiople  to 
Beyrout  as  one  of  the  most  miserable  times  of  my  life. 
In  spit«  of  having  stored  up  a  great  deal  of  philoBophio 
apathy  fca  the  occasion,  I  was  fairly  beaten  by  the 
manifold  and  constant  vexations  which  day  after  day 
seemed  to  come  on  worse  and  worse,  aa  my  patience  be- 
came more  and  more  threadbare.  In  short,  by  the  time 
(October  21)  I  got  to  Beyrout,  I  fear  all  goed  temper  was 
gone,  and  I  could  have  tossed  them  overboard  had  they 
trod  on  my  toe.  I  never  shall  forget  that  passage  down ; 
if  I  mention  it  now,  it  is  to  show  you  that,  lucky  as  I  was 
in  getting  down  to  Syria,  and  consequently  to  Acre,  I  paid 
my  price  for  it  previously,  and  on  speculation  too — remem- 
ber that.  It  has  answered  well.  On  our  arrival  at  Beyrout 
the  admiral  uid  commodore,  and  four  or  five  ships  of  the 
line,  were  there,  having  but  shortly  before  got  possession 
of  the  town.  However,  as  they  had  been  for  nearly  three 
weeks  lying  comparatively  idle  after  their  previous  ilttahing 
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work,  I  finmd  amongst  tbem  all  a  good  deal  of  gnimbliog 
at  the  present  inactivity,  everybody's  msbes  pointing  to 
Acr»<  There  was  some  reason  in  this,  for  some,  even  of 
oar  own  coantrymen,  though  not  of  the  naval  profession, 
were  at  Malta  and  elsewhere  giving  out  this  liuiguage : 
'  Ofa,  yes,  yon  can  go  and  batter  down  defenceless  towns 
and  villages  on  the  coast,  where  there  is  nothing  to  resist 
yoor  heavy  ships ;  but  the  only  place  of  strength  on  the 
whole  ooast  of  Syria,  namely,  Acre,  you  dare  not  attempt.' 
The  French  also,  assisting  the  E^^tiaus  in  evezy  way 
they  could,  had  put  their  trust  in  Acre ;  and,  confident  in 
the  improved  state  of  its  defences,  and  its  abundant  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts,  fully  relied  that  that  place,  which  when 
weaker  had  foiled  Napoleon,  would  now'  foil  us  and  turn 
us  back  with  disgrace.  Thus  the  taking  of  Acre  became 
more  of  a  national  cause  than  it  would  at  first  sight  appear. 
It  seemed  a  new  arena  fra:  the  rivalry  of  the  two  nations, 
and  our  national  honour  was  felt  to  be  engaged  in  it.  We 
knew  that  the  French  steamen  had  frequently  visited  it, 
and  that  they  bad  landed  officers ;  and,  finding  fresh  works 
were  being  thrown  up  all  round,  we  made  certain  that 
the  French  engineers  were  directing  them.  Then,  too,  the 
Uiutering  of  the  French  papers,  and  their  threats  of  the 
FVeocb  B:iaadroo,  tliat  they  would  come  down  and  cnirit  as, 
and  take  as  to  Toulon,  &o.,  all  made  us  anxious  to  put 
their  pipe  out.  Still,  I  do  not  find  &ult  with  the  delay  of 
tbe  admiial,  for  no  one  can  well  be  a  judge  of  the  pru- 
prie^  of  acting  or  not  acting  who  is  not  himself  under 
the  nsponeibility  of  the  situation.  It  most  be  recol- 
lected tbat  the  admiral  had  no  precise  orders  for  activity 
during  the  whole  Syrian  operatiooa  until  a  very  late  period ; 
■11  his  operati<ma  were  carried  on  on  credit,  and  in  each  case 
(except  Acre),  whenever  letters  came  from  the  Admiralty 
iflcMnmending  any  operations,  the  substance  of  them  had 
been  forestalled  and  executed  before.     This  is  not  bir,  \Mk 
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it  is  the  wa;  of  the  world;  it  {a  minieterisL  He  dreaded 
some  awkward  shot  or  shells  disabling  Us  line-of-battle 
ships  on  sach  an  open  ooast,  which  would  have  driven  tbem 
to  Malta,  or  made  them  an  easy  jney  in  detail*  for  our 
squadron  wa*  oecessarily  divided  between  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  dispersed  up  and  down  the  coast ;  while  the  French 
being  concentrated  within  a  few  days'  sail  at  Gerri,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens,  would  have  come  down  upon  us 
with  great  advantage,  had  they  suddenly  interfered  actively 
in  the  Eastern  question  and  declared  war.  Added  to  this,  the 
previous  hard  work  and  exposui»  on  shore  had  swelled  the 
sick  list  so  much,  that  several  of  the  line-of-lnttle  ships 
('  Powerful,'  for  instance),  had  more  than  a  hundred  men 
in  their  hammocks.  And  we  need  not  go  so  &r  to  find 
many  instances  and  proofs  of  the  impossibility,  or  at  least 
the  risk,  of  any  officer  on  distant  Berrtce  relying  on  his 
political  masters.  I  have  now  given  you  something  of  the 
pro  and  con  of  the  question,  but  there  was  much  more  also. 
The  '  PhcBuiz '  had  just  returned  from  reconnoitring  Acre, 
and  having  interchanged  shot  with  it,  made  a  good  report 
of  lie  strength,  its  state  of  preparation,  and  its  determin&> 
tion.  Still,  nothingwBS  known  about  its  approaches — Imean 
the  soundings  near  it ;  so  Walker  and  myself  put  our  heads 
ti^ther,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  admiral  (which 
fiuling  the  first  day,  succeeded  on  the  third  trial),  for  ns  to 
be  allowed  to  go  down  and  reconnoitre  the  place  quietly, 
so  as  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  getting  soundings 
round  it  without  any  fuss.  Subsequently,  *  Fhcenix '  was 
added  to  us,  and  away  we  went ;  I  having  merely  a  memo- 
randum to  assist  the  Turkish  admiral  in  reconnoitring  the 
place,  and  then  to  return.  We  had  hardly  rounded  Cape 
Beyrout,  24th  October,  when  I  found  several  more  of  our 
steamers  coming  out  of  Beyrout,  and  steaming  down 
inshore  of  us  to  the  south,  towards  Acre.  *  Thunderer ' 
was  working  up  inshore  to  the  north  for  Beyrout,  bat  on 
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eommanicating  with  'Gorgon'  we  obeeirved  her  bear  up 
again  to  the  south.  Thus  the  evening  closed  in  with  a 
coQsidKable  force  running  down  towards  Acre,  where  we 
knew  'Bevenge'  and  'Pique'  to  be  stationed  already.  The 
admiral  must  evidently  have  changed  hia  tnind,  but  what 
could  it  mean  ?  Did  he  now  intend  to  come  down  himself 
without  further  preparation  and  make  a  general  dash  at 
Acre?  It  conld  not  now  be  merely  to  reconnoitre,  &o. 
At  daylight,  25th  October,  we  found  ourselves  off  Acre, 
three  line-of-battle  ships,  two  frigates,  and  '  Gorgon  '  and 
'Phtenii,'  and  subsequently  another  steamer.  ('  Bevenge,' 
'Thunderer,'  Turkish  line-of-battle  ship  Walter'a  flag, 
'  Kqne,'  and  '  TaJbot.' )  The  meeting  on  board  *  Revenge ' 
of  all  of  us,  was  very  comical,  but  most  vexatious  to  me  in 
one  way,  for  our  quiet  party  was  all  blown  up.  Here, 
without  any  precise  orders,  was  assembled  a  force  auffi- 
doitly  lai^  to  alarm,  but  not  strong  enough  to  attack 
the  place  with  any  benefit,  and  of  course  a  most  inconve- 
Qient  set  of  companions  if  I  was  to  try  and  get  soundings ; 
fw  what  I  could  have  done  quietly  alone,  the  garrison 
when  alarmed  would  never  have  permitted  where  their 
attention  was  roused  by  the  presence  of  such  a  force.  The 
doe  to  all  this  was  in  a  note  of  the  admiral  to  Captain 
B«keley,  and  by  him  made  over  to  Captain  Wald^rave, 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  few  shot  and  shell  in  harassing  the 
town,  to  see  if  they  were  inclined  to  evacuate  it.  As  we 
woe  talking  the  matter  over,  I  could  not  help  saying  that 
I  thought  the  making  any  attack  on  the  place  was  useless, 
and  worse  than  nseleaa,  imless  we  were  prepared  to  follow 
Tip  the  blow  by  storming  and  occupying  after  breaching ; 
but  this  it  was  evident  we  w^e  not  in  a  oondition  to  do 
without  more  men  Qtaa  merely  our  ships'  companies.  We 
could  so  place  the  ships  as  to  breach  the  south  face,  but 
could  we  storm  and  occupy  it  successfully  against  its  garri- 
«n  of  five  hundred  men  ?     We  could  not  hope  for  it.     The 
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foot  of  the  wall  is  washed  hy  a  sea  open  to  every  wind  and 
Bwell,  aod  any  accident  to  us,  or  even  a.  temporary  hauling 
off,  would  be  magnified  into  a  defeat  of  us,  and  thus  their 
spirits  would  be  raised  mightily,  and  all  waverers  amongst 
them  steadied.  Why  risk  anything,  wh»i  we  were  sore  of 
the  place  as  soon  as  the  admiral  would  decide  on  bringing 
his  overwhelming  force  against  it.  As  to  annoying  it  with 
distant  firing,  we  conid  not  expect  because  heavy  ships' 
guns  without  any  effectual  opposition  had  bullied  badly 
arranged  troops  out  of  Beyrout,  &c.,  and  other  coast  towns, 
that  a  numerous  garrison  in  a  strongly  fortified  town 
would  tamely  yield  to  the  same  treatment  and  consider  it 
enough.  We  had  heard  that  their  gunnery  was  bad,  the 
men  unpractised  and  unready  at  their  guns;  then  ivfay 
give  tbem  the  opportunity  of  bettering  themselves  by 
l^ractice  under  fire,  and  thereby  getting  the  confidence  they 
wanted.  Our  firing  would  gain  very  little  by  a  day's  pno- 
tice,  but  theirs  would  be  much  improved  by  every  shot 
they  fired.  Was  it  not  therefore  much  better  that  we 
should  for  the  present  not  fire  a  single  shot,  but  employ 
ourselves  (I  mean  by  small  ships),  unostentatiously  and 
silently,  in  making  observation b  and  getting  soundings  and 
that  then,  when  we  were  all  ready,  and  the  admiral  had  made 
his  mind  up,  that  he  should  come  down  with  all  bia  force, 
and  going  in  at  once,  put  his  foot  on  the  place,  and  crush 
it  to  the  dust  in  one  blow  ?  Ab  the  ideas  of  all  of  us  nearly 
coincided  in  this,  the  senior  officer  (Captain  Wald^rave), 
was  confirmed  in  it;  but  as  we  were  there  in  force,  he 
yielded  to  Walker's  proposal,  and  sent  in  (under  a  fiag  of 
truce),  a  summons  to  the  commandant  to  deliver  up  the 
place  for  the  Sultan,  &c.  &o.  However,  they  would  not 
receive  the  flag  of  truce,  or  even  suffer  the  boat  to  land^ 
but  waved  her  off  without  permitting  any  communication,  i 
In  consequence,  it  was  determined  that  we  sfaould  remain 
off  the  Bay  till  next  day,  the  two  steamers  going  vp  im- 
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mediately  to  the  admiral  at  Beyrout,  with  a  letter  from 
Captain  Waldegrave  reporting  proceedings;  and  Walker 
ilw  went  up  in  the  '  Gorgon '  to  try  and  induce  the 
admiral  to  ag^ee  to  an  attack,  and  to  send  down  with  him 
in  the  steamers  enough  marines  and  Turks  to  sterm,  even  if 
be  did  not  come  down  himself  with  the  squadron.  Now 
that  night  I  had  intended  to  devote  te  sounding  under  the 
walls;  but  by  some  mistake  the  signal  was  made  to  'Pique* 
and  '  Talbot '  to  anchor  off  Caiffa,  which  is  far  away  at 
the  south  end  of  the  bay,  and  thna  any  Bounding  was  en- 
tirely {Hrevented;  for,  naturally  thinking  there  was  some 
puticnlar  object  in  the  senior  officer's  view,  I  did 
not  like  to  say  anything  of  another  tendency  by  signal. 
It  was  particolarly  tuifortonate,  as  this  night  was  eo 
perfectly  suited  for  our  purpose,  and  thus  we  lost  it 
fur  nothing.  At  daylight,  the  three  line-of-battle  ships 
were  standing  in  towards  us,  and  at  the  same  time  we  saw 
the  two  steamers  returning  from  the  northward,  but  with- 
ont  any  marines  or  Turkish  troops  on  board.  Shortly 
afterwards,  on  going  on  board  the  senior  officer,  a  general 
order  from  the  admiral  was  communicated  to  us  all,  order- 
ing every  ship  to  return  to  Beyrout  at  once,  except  'Pique,' 
left  to  blockade  the  bay.  There  is  no  use  now  in  saying 
what  we  thought  and  felt  about  it ;  if  anything  could  add 
to  my  vexation,  it  was  that  Captain  Waldegrave  had  said, 
in  bis  letter  to  the  admiral,  that  the  "  Talbot "  would 
that  night  sound  under  the  walla '  (the  previous  night, 
whim  be  sent  the  steamers  up),  and  now,  having  been  quite 
fmvented  from  doing  so,  I  was  going  back  to  the  admiral 
with  empty  hands.  I  was  bored.  There  must  evidently 
bare  been  something  going  on  up  there  that  had  occasioned 
all  this  mess.  Subsequent  information  partly  explained 
this.  Old  Bandiera  (the  Austrian  admiral),  then  lying  at 
Beyroat,  in  company  with  our  squadron,  had  all  along  been 
very  desirous  for  the  attack  on  Acre,  and  had  ineffectually 
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tried  to  induce  Sir  B.  S.  to  have  it  done.  Finding  that 
one  fine  morning  the  Turkish  admiral  (Walker),  in  hb 
line-of-battle  ship,  with  '  Talbot '  and  *  Phoenix,'  were  ofi' 
to  the  eoatbward,  and  seeing  other  steams?  following, 
he  himself  stole  away  quietly  that  evening  or  the  next,  and 
came  down  to  the  southward  in  search  of  us,  determined  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  But  Sir  Robert,  at  daylight, 
missing  him  &om  the  other  part  of  the  bay,  weighed  and 
bustled  off  as  hard  as  he  could  after  him,  uid  managed  to 
oatch  him  again  off  Tyra  or  Sidon.  Here  he  also  met  our 
steamers  sent  up  from  Acre,  and  then  sending  down  to  us 
the  order  of  recall,  he  led  back  the  Austrian  admiral  to 
Beyrout,  and  resolved  to  call  all  his  chickens  round  him 
and  wait  for  more  instioctioos.  All  this  comes  to  me  by 
hearsay,  as  of  course  I  was  not  present ;  the  &ct8  are  un- 
doubted. His  reception  of  Walker  and  his  proposition 
was  somewhat  abrupt  and  sharp  ;  in  short,  his  mood  had 
been  changed.  To  return  to  the  morning  of  October  26. 
Leaving  '  Pique '  at  anchor,  we  all  conunenced  working 
up  to  the  northward  towards  Beyrout,  but  while  the  laige 
ship  stood  out  to  sea  I  worked  in  shore,  as  I  wanted  to 
have  a  good  look  at  Acre.  As  the  ships  did  not  go  within 
a  long  gun-ehot,  they  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fire 
on  such  an  unpretending  donkey,  so  we  had  a  good  look  at 
the  works  from  our  distance.  We  were  still  abreast  of  the 
northern  part  of  tiie  walls  in  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon, when  seeing  the  'Bevenge*  just  standing  oat  of 
signal  distance  to  aea,  I  thought  I  would  ask  him  to  let 
me  do  what  I  wanted  in  the  way  of  soundings :  for  I  felt 
it  foolish  to  return  to  the  admiral  empty-handed,  and 
though  the  attack  on  Acre  had  now  evidently  been  post- 
poned till  the  spring,  yet  it  would  be  a  satiafaction  to 
myself  to  know  alittle  about  it.  The  signal  was  therefore 
made  to  '  Revenge '  for  permission  to  anchor  for  one  or 
two  hours  to  sound.    She  affirmed  it,  and  then  we  bore  up 
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and  accbored  jont  witMn  gun-shot  of  the  western  &ce ; 
and  soc»i  we  were  at  work  sounding  in  our  boats,  as  bst  as 
we  eouM.  The  anchoring  on  the  western  face  was  a  bit  of 
ratiooal  humbug.  From  inspection,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  tliat  the  south  face  was  the  one  for  us  to  attack,  and 
for  that  reason  I  wanted  to  attract  their  attention  (if  they 
cared  at  all  about  this  little  ship)  to  the  western  face, 
tzusting  to  get,  daring  the  night,  all  I  wanted  on  the 
aootbem  &ce.  So  away  went  cutter  and  first  and  second 
gigs,  and  we  continued  till  dark  sounding  and  taking 
angles  as  we  worked  backwards  and  forwards  under  sail, 
between  Uie  ship  and  the  shore ;  and  as  they  took  no  notice 
of  us,  we  actually  got  a  whole  sheet  of  soundings,  even  to 
within  1,000  yaids  of  the  wall.  It  was  well  that  they  did 
not  fire,  for  boats  under  sail  are  large  at  1,000  yards,  and 
even  if  we  had  not  been  struck,  they  would  have  put  our 
angles  out  a  good  deal  with  their  shot.  It  is  s  very  quick 
way  of  making  a  rough  survey.  A  boat  accurately 
measured  and  known,  her  distance  is  also  known.  This 
distance  is  the  base  from  which  the  positions  of  the  moat 
prominent  objeets  are  fixed  in  a  few  minuteB,  and  then 
lines  of  soundings  backwards  and  forwards  are  taken,  this 
plan  being  marked  by  the  angles  subtended  at  the 
moment  by  those  prominent  objects.  At  dusk  we  returned 
on  board  to  secure  what  we  had  gained,  and  in  the  night,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  two  gigs  (armed)  went  away,  the  toaster 
and  seomd  master  io  one,  and  myself  and  a  lieutenant  in 
the  other.  We  had  each  a  boat's  compass,  but  on  getting 
dose  in  we  dared  not  ose  onrs,  for  fear  of  the  light  being 
seen  from  the  walls:  they  are  etich  badly  fitted  things. 
We  left  the  ship  with  a  little  ripple  on  the  water,  but  on 
getting  to  the  point  we  found  it  a  perfect  glassy  calm, 
and  though  there  was  no  moon,  it  was  such  a  bright  starry 
night  Uiat  we  could  see  distinctly  half  a  mile  round  us, 
and  of  course  might  have  been  seen  from  the  shore.     How- 
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ever,  there  was  qo  remedy,  so  in  we  went,  pulling  verj 
^ntly,  and  passing  the  soundings  along  in  whispers,  to- 
wards the  south  foce,  pulling  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  for 
the  mole  end;  our  soundings  were  all  under  5^.  Light 
as  it  was  to  seaward,  it  was  dark  enough  looking  under  the 
walls,  and  we  had  got  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  mole 
before  I  was  awaje  of  its  extreme  end  projecting  out  to 
the  right  beyond,  and  observed  the  merchant  Ivig  looking 
at  us  in  firont  through  the  gap.  Backing  gently  out,  we 
moved  round  the  mole  end,  and  then  up  into  the  shallow 
bight  inside  it,  so  that  we  looked  out  to  seaward  through 
the  openings  in  the  mole.  We  were  now  in  eight  or  nine 
feet  water,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how  close  we  could  go  to 
the  mole  in  a  74.  We  might  have  laid  alongside  the  mole 
provided  we  did  not  go  inshore  of  a  line  prolonged  &om 
it :  we  were  now  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  the  shwe 
and  of  the  inside  of  the  mole,  lying  there  as  still  as  a 
mouse,  listening  to  the  noises  on  shore.  Each  sound  was 
as  distinct  as  possible :  a  cough,  even  a  whisper,  which 
Bounded  very  suspicious,  was  plain ;  still  I  oould  not  quite 
make  out  the  position  of  the  sea-gate,  which  I  wanted  to 
do.  Presently  drums  and  Gfee  were  beard,  as  if  relieving 
guard  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Then  the  nnCoath 
singing  of  some  half-drunken  fellows  stag^^ering  home,  as 
if  along  the  walls,  or  near  them.  But  there  was  not  any 
appearance  of  attention  to  us,  though  we  were  now  so  im- 
pudent as  to  be  going  close  in  along  the  walls.  The  fact 
was  that  it  was  Bamazan,  during  which  the  day's  fiuting 
is  more  than  made  up  by  the  night's  feasting.  Everybody 
was  agreeably  occupied,  and  having  no  suspicion,  they 
never  looked  over  the  walls.  Consequently,  though  there 
might  apparently  be  more  risk,  there  was  in  reality  no 
danger  at  all.  This  is  a  long  story  about  nothing,  but 
there  was  something  so  funny  in  thus  stealing  a  mar<^  on 
the  red-caps,  that  I  oaiinot  help  laughing  at  it  now,  with 
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the  same  sort  of  feeling  ae  a  boy  after  a  successful  foray  in 
in  <»x:liard.  Rounding  the  mole  end  again  at  fifty  yards 
off,  -we  then  pulled  along  the  south  face  of  the  works  at 
ItSO  to  200  yards  off  shore ;  then  sounding  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  works  at  the  same  distance,  we  pulled  to  the 
narthward  along  shore,  about  200  to  300  yards  from  the 
wall,  all  along  the  western  face  of  the  works,  and  then 
finally  went  off  to  the  Bhip,  All  these  soundings,  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  south  &ce,  were  enough  for 
eTen  la^  ships  to  occupy  temporarily ;  and  now  having 
ascertained  this,  and  therefore  gained  my  object,  I  im- 
mediately got  under  way  at  3  a.m.  on  getting  on  board, 
30  as  to  avoid  aU  suspicion;  and  at  daylight  the  little 
old  donkey  was  far  out  at  sea,  without  having  left  the 
print  of  her  foot  behind.  On  October  29,  having  rejoined 
the  admiral  at  Beyrout,  I  presented  to  Mm  the  plan  of  our 
HHmdings,  and  told  him  my  own  remarks  and  opinions 
abont  the  plan.  In  considering  it,  he  asked  me  to  show 
it  to  Sir  C.  Smith,  and  to  come  again  next  morning  to 
meet  him  and  the  Austrian  admind,  &c.  That  evening 
'Vesuvius'  came  in  &om  Enghind,  recommending  the 
Admiral  to  attack  Acre  if  possible.  In  the  morning  of 
the  20th,  on  going  on  board,  I  was  called  down  into  the 
caUn,  and  there  found  the  admiral  and  the  Austrian 
•dmiral,  Bandiera.  The  attack  had  been  decided  on,  and 
I  then  put  the  plan  before  them,  and  explained  what  ap- 
peared to  me  the  best  way  of  m^ing  it.  The  object  was, 
of  course,  not  only  to  silence  the  guns,  but  to  breach  the 
walls  preparatory  to  storming  and  making  a  lodgment. 
I^  western  &ce  was  the  strongest ;  the  enemy  had  been 
most  suspicious  about  it ;  new  outworks  were  erected  at 
its  north  end,  and  also  a  sort  of  raised  cavalier  at  the 
angle,  in  addition  to  which  the  castle,  a  good  new  solid 
work,  looked  down  on  the  whole  reverse  of  that  face.  Xow, 
■upposing  a  breech  to  be  made  in  that  wall,  and  then,  in 
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spite  of  swell,  &x.,  a  lodgment  effected,  we  miglit  be  ham- 
mered out  of  it  again  bj  those  works,  and  sudden  swell 
and  exposure  to  fire  would  prevent  communication  &om 
ships  to  the  breach,  bo  as  to  support  the  lodgment.  But 
the  south  face  was  of  considerably  lees  extent  and  less 
strength.  The  fire  woold  be  sooner  silenoed,  and  a  breach 
easier  made  there,  and  if  breach  and  lodgment  were  once 
effected  near  the  junction  of  the  mole,  communication 
might  be  well  kept  up  with  the  inshore  covering  ships, 
even  in  difficult  circumstances.  Here  also  the  lodgment 
would  not  be  annoyed  by  anything  more  serious  than  an 
equality  of  musketry,  for  the  citadel  could  not  see  it. 
Consequently,  I  proposed  leaving  the  western  &ce  onoocu- 
pied,  and  overwhelming  the  soutJiem  one,  ranging  the  ships 
as  dose  as  they  could  be  placed  to  each  other  along  it,  and 
letting  the  supernumeraries  and  small  ones  fill  up  the  intei^ 
vals  and  complete  the  line  at  the  mole.  I  would  have  put 
one  large  ship  just  on  the  western  face,  so  as  to  rake  the 
southern  one,  and  then  eae  more  and  smaller  long-gunned 
ship  to  the  northward  of  her  (but  close),  and  with  her 
guns  bearing  northwards,  so  as  to  silence  the  fire  of  the 
few  enfilading  guns  along  that  face  here  and  there, 
which  might  otherwise  be  annoying  the  large  ships.  Suc^ 
was  the  idea  I  had.  I  reckoned  that,  the  ships  once  in 
position  as  I  wished  tbem,  the  whole  southern  wall  would 
have  come  down  to  such  an  esxieat  as  to  make  any  par- 
ticular breach  a  matter  of  little  consideration.  The  execn- 
tion,  as  you  know,  was  different ;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  this  plan  would  have  been  the  beet,  for  while  the 
wall  ^vas  coming  down  the  troops  oould  have  been  snug 
alongside  in  the  boats,  ready  to  dash  in  rimultaneonsly  the 
moment  the  breach  was  ready. 

The  commodore  then  came  down,  and  the  adnural 
made  known  bis  determination  to  him.  I  then  asked  the 
admiral  to  let  me  go  down  again  at  onoe  to  Acre  to  get 
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more  wundiogB;  for  thougb  I  was  Bure  of  those  I  bad 
given  him,  there  might  be  one  or  t\ro  awkward  patches 
which  OUT  lead  had  not  hit  upoD.  I  had  made  that  plan 
oily  for  my  own  information  and  pleasure,  thinking  there 
naa  no  chanoe  of  its  being  of  uee  this  year,  as  all  was 
orer;  bnt  aa  it  was  to  be  a  reality  now,  I  should  like 
to  get  a  few  more  soundings.  He  gave  me  leave,  and  ofiF 
I  west  that  night  (October  30th);  but  in  the  calm 
weather  of  nest  day  I  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing 
the  whole  tribe  of  steamers  passing  me  on  their  way 
down  to  Acre.  I  guessed  what  it  was,  and  next  day 
(November  1),  while  we  were  becalmed  far  out,  I  saw  the 
town  and  steamers  all  hard  at  work  at  each  other,  expend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  powder,  and  doing  very  little  good. 
Of  cooTM  it  was  a  game  at  long  balls ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  tiiose  metal  fuses,  two-thirds  of  the  shells 
fimn  the  steamers  burst  in  the  air.  Beyond  a  casualty  to 
one  man  or  a  woman,  there  was  not  any  damage  done  to 
guns,  works,  or  garrison  by  all  that  expenditure.  How 
contrary  it  was  to  all  that  I  wished,  I  need  not  say,  after 
the  remarks  I  have  previously  made  on  our  first  visit,  when 
OHisidering  such  sort  of  attacks.  How  could  we  expect  to 
be  allowed  in  as  before,  to  get  soundings?  That  night, 
indeed,  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  the  ship ;  but  the  master 
■dded  some  more  to  the  chart ;  and  during  our  abs^ice 
Captain  Boxer,  of  the  '  Pique,'  had  been  continually  sound- 
ii^,  and  had  also  made  a  plan.  The  next  day  (the  2nd) 
we  gtrt,  mors  soundings,  shifting  the  ship's  berth  also  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  verifying  leading  marks.  That 
afternoon  the  admiral  and  squadron  hove  in  sight  to  the 
northward,  coming  down  under  eaE^  sail  before  a  moderate 
breeie.  I  know  not  what  they  thought  of  it  inside  the 
walls,  but  to  me  it  was  a  beautiful  sight.  Here  was  *  Eng- 
land's war'  coming  down  like  the  thunder-cloud  in  its 
ttrengthf  and  collecting  itself  in  powerful  array  nnuid  the 
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fortreas :  an  awfiil  Bonset  warning  for  the  coming  stonn  of 
the  morrow.  I  think  all  the  lai^  ships  had  anchored  by 
euneet  juat  outside  tis.  The  smaller  ones  were  ordered  to 
keep  under  way ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  advantage  of  thia. 
The  disadvantage  was,  that  those  shipe,  instead  of  a  quiet 
night  before  the  morrow's  work,  passed  a  somewhat  sleep- 
less night  in  all  the  anxiety  of  keeping  close  inshore,  for 
fear  of  being  thrown  ont  in  the  morning  if  far  out,  and  yet 
in  dread  of  the  shoals  of  Acre  when  close  in.  Each  even- 
ing, at  sunset,  the  comer  bastion  of  the  town  had  fired  a 
blank  gun  to  mark  the  time  for  Mussulmen  to  begin  their 
feasting.  This  night,  coming  just  after  our  squadron  had 
anchored,  it  had  an  odd  sound.  Twas  their  last  Ramasaa 
gun  I  That  evening  I  went  on  board  the  admiml,  and 
gave  in  our  final  plan  of  soundings.  Almost  all  my  brother 
captains  were  present,  and  there  wag  much  debating  (and 
in  a  strange  tone  too),  in  the  admiral's  presence,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  attack  and  of  going  in.  My  opinion  of  the 
positions  remained  the  same;  but  as  to  the  going  in, 
opinions  varied  much  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it.  It 
eeemed  to  me  then,  as  it  does  even  now  with  the  exp^ 
rience  of  the  past,  that  the  south  iaoe  being  the  real  point 
.  of  attack,  the  best  way  to  carry  our  squadron  into  position 
with  the  least  exposure  to  the  enemy's  fire,  was  to  go  up  in 
a  body  from  the  south,  steering  right  for  the  angle  between 
the  two  iacee,  and  then  on  drawing  up  to  it  to  branch  ofiF 
into  our  respective  positions.  By  this  means,  up  to  the 
last  moment,  the  enemy  must  be  onoertain  of  the  real 
point  of  attack.  The  north  &ce  could  not  have  fired  more 
than  a  gun  at  us,  and  that  very  distantly  from  a  comer ; 
and  the  south  face  would  not  have  been  able  to  annoy  ua 
much,  from  the  same  reason.  The  worst  we  had  to  expect 
in  running  in  was  from  the  new  raised  batteries,  marked 
'sand-bag.'  But,  as  only  six  or  seven  guns  could  have 
borne  on  us  while  in  that  position,  we  may  fairly  auj^toea 
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the  ships  would  in  that  waj  have  taken  up  their  berths 
slmost  unhurt.  At  all  events,  in  no  other  way  could  ;ou 
bare  approached  the  place  on  better  terms.  Coining  up 
the  \xj  from  the  south,  tbe  south  faoe  would  have  raked 
tu  aU  the  way.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  all  tbe 
a^nments  that  were  advanced  by  those  present  for  their 
own  view  of  things.  In  short,  at  one  time  it  all  but 
aiDonnted  to  an  altercation,  and  this  in  the  admiral's  pre- 
tence. I  cannot  tell  you  how  surprised  and  mortified  I 
na  at  all  this ;  it  was  so  contrary  to  all  my  ideas  of 
service.     It  was  not  so  in  1827. 

Tbe  advisability  of  breaking  the  southern  wall  being 
Admitted,  the  commodore  (Napier)  wanted  to  be  the  ship 
to  do  it ;  but  it  was  decided  against  him,  inasmuch  as  the 
■pace  available  for  Mnexe  close  in  being  supposed  to  be 
very  small,  it  was  better  to  put  two  small  ones,  as  '  Edin- 
burgh '  and  '  Benbow,'  than  one  lai^  one,  as  <  Powerful.' 
Hie  Gommodore  then  wanted  the  small  Ehi|»  to  be  sent  in 
first,  so  as  by  their  anchoring  to  mark  out  the  positions 
for  the  ]axgi9  ones  to  follow  into  (towed  by  steamers). 
Tltis  certainly  was  a  pretty  idea.  Of  course  I  did  not  say 
a  word  against  it ;  but  I  felt  what  the  result  must  have 
been — the  small  ones  would  have  been  utterly  smashed, 
ud  I  dtonld  not  now  have  been  writing  about  it  in  the 
'Talbot's'  after  cabin,  by  my  fireside.  Luckily,  after  a 
ihsrp  bandying  of  words  between  '  Powerful '  and  '  Pique,' 
the  admiial  ended  tbe  aipunent  by  saying  '  he  would  not 
bear  of  it — he  would  not  have  the  small  ones  sacrificed  to 
the  large  ones  so.'  There  was  now  a  general  move  out  of 
tbe  cabin,  leaving  the  admiral  alone  to  make  his  arrange 
nuota.  What  all  these  armngements  were  I  never  have 
quite  made  out,  never  having  seen  a  single  written  order 
on  the  subject,  before  or  since.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
there  were  none,  but  there  was  no  general  order  or  given- 
ont  plan  of  action ;  and  yet  here  we  were  at  real  war,  and 
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going  into  certain  and  asaored  battle.  I  believe  '  Edin- 
.  burgh  *  and  *  Benbow '  had  each  a  particular  order  placiog 
them  for  the  purpose  of  breaching.  What  the  commodore 
or  the  others  had  I  know  not ;  but  I  had  only  a  verbal 
order  next  daj  to  put  myself  onder  '  Castor,'  vho  was 
senior  of  all  the  small  ones ;  and  when  I  asked  Captain 
Collier  about  it,  he  said,  *  I've  no  orders  for  you ;  yoa  can 
look  at  mine,  and  then  go  where  you  can  and  do  your 
best.'  His  orders  contained  nothing  particular,  so  we 
went  in  very  much  like  gentlemen  at  large  in  a  small  way. 
That  night  was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  me :  I  was  ill  in 
health,  having  a  bilious  attack  still  on  me ;  and  I  was 
astonished  and  mortified  at  all  I  saw  going  on,  for  it  was 
evident  that,  however  things  might  turn  ont,  they  were 
not  in  the  best  train  of  management  at  the  time.  Add  to 
this  the  natural  anxiety  as  to  the  morrow  for  my  ship,  for 
myself  and  our  credit,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  did 
not  sleep  veiy  sound  that  night.  The  morning  of  the 
3rd  was  fine  and  dondless,  with  a  light  wind  off  the  land, 
and,  as  usual,  a  slight  swell  setting  in  from  the  west.  The 
steamers  destined  to  tow  in,  or  rather  take  in  the  line-of- 
battle  ships,  prepared  to  lash  alongnide  them ;  but  tliis 
intention  was  afterwards  changed,  from  the  difficulty  of 
lashing  alongside  in  a  swell,  the  danger  to  steamers  hvm 
shot,  &c.,  and  the  loss  there  would  be  from  such  a  slow 
way  of  proceeding.  I  did  not  think  the  prospect  was 
happy  when  I  went  on  board  the  admiral  that  morning  to 
try  and  find  out  what  was  to  become  of  the  *  Talbot'  It 
is  not  that  I  did  not  feel  that  the  place  would  fall  soona 
or  later ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  done  was 
the  thing.  We  ought  to  do  it  well  and  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, leaving  no  necessity  for  a  second  stroke  of  the  paw — 
no  struggle.     Thus  the  moral  effect  would  be  immense. 

Kemember  also,  we  were  half  expecting  French  inter- 
ference soon  to  give  us  some  trouble.     In  the  present  case 
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there  seemed  somehow  or  other  a  want  of  the  supreme 
commanding  mind,  which  collecting  and  controlling  the 
infonDaticni  and  abilitisB  of  all,  moulds  their  varioua 
powers  into  one  mighty  weapon,  which  it  wields  with  firm 
decisicm  and  irresistible  force,  thus  combining  the  power 
of  the  many  with  the  energy  and  activity  of  one  indi- 
nditsL  When  such  a  mind  breathes  its  own  spirit  into 
those  under  it,  what  can  stand  before  it  7  With  us  the 
qiirit  was  somewhat  different ;  but  I  must  turn  from  such 
considerati(HiB  and  oome  to  &ct8.  The  steaming  plan 
having  been  given  up,  we  waited  for  the  sea  breeze.  It 
oune  later  than  usnal ;  but  at  9.30  we  weighed  with  the 
squadron  by  signals.  There  was  not  yet  wind  enough,  so 
Uie  steamers  only  amoBed  themselves  at  11  AJf.  in  shelling 
a.  little,  but  with  little  success.  Got  springs  on  our 
tndors,  and  had  kedges  hanging  to  the  stem  with  a 
hawser  ready  for  laying  out.  Got  all  our  boats  into  the 
water. 

Noon,  Acre  north-east  three  miles. — I  must  here 
mention  that  there  is  a  set  of  outer  shoals  or  banks  run- 
mng  north  and  south,  with  passages  between  them,  and 
lying  outside  the  deeper  watw  off  Acre.  The  least  water 
we  fcnnd  on  there  was  4}  and  4^,  which  would  not  be 
pleasant  for  a  large  ship  hi  a  swell.  The  Bquadron  were 
now  hovering  outride  there  longing  for  wind  to  carry  us 
in.  At  1.50  we  had  given  leading  marks,  &c.,  in  our 
plan  to  the  admiraL  We  bore  up,  the  wind  being  &om 
the  westward,  a  moderate  breeze  right  on  shore.  The 
commodore  had  chai^  of  the  division  of  larger  ships 
destined  for  the  western  face ;  and  fearing  that  the  wind 
vould  come  more  to  the  north  during  the  operation, 
he  determined  to  go  north  about  of  all  the  shoali', 
and  then  mn  down  and  take  up  his  position  off  the 
•estem  face.  Accordingly,  he  made  the  signal,  and  set 
about  doing  it,  but  it  was  an  awfully  long  roundabout 
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way.  Old  '  Castor,'  to  whom  we  small  ones  were  bonnd 
to  look,  was  evidently  going  to  follow  him,  to  my  great 
hoTTor ;  for  as  I  had  picked  out  with  Walker  a  berth  for 
onrselves,  I  had  no  wish  to  nm  the  gauntlet  all  along  the 
western  &ce,  as  well  as  the  aouthem,  and  then,  a  mauled 
ship,  to  have  to  begin  with  firesli  batteries.  I  was  beginning 
to  think  of  abandoning  *  Castor,'  when,  luckily,  matters 
changed  with  us ;  *  Benbow,'  it  seems,  bad  no  more  incli- 
nation to  run  the  gauntlet  unnecessarily  than  '  Talbot,' 
She  was  piloted  into  her  berth  by  Captain  Boxer  (of  the 
'  Pique '),  who  was  of  a  different  opinion  altogether  from 
the  commodore.  *  Benbow '  then  making  a  suitable  signal 
,  for  permission  from  the  admiral,  bore  up  and  ran  in  for 
the  eouthem  &ce,  giving  the  shoal  a  wide  berth.  This 
could  not  be  helped,  as  she  was  the  first  lai^  ship  on  that 
side,  but  Bubeequently,  profiting  by  her  experience, '  Edin- 
burgh '  came  considerably  closer  in.  However,  not  to 
forestall  matters,  I  must  return  to  'Benbow.'  When  I  saw 
this  signal  and  proceeding,  I  fairly  cut  the  '  Castor '  (whom  I 
had  been  pointing  for),  and  steered  more  directly  in  for  the 
bight,  running  on  the  'Brabow's'  larboard  quarter.     Then 

<  Castor '  bore  up,  steering  right  in  for  her  bertJi  just  as 
one  could  have  wished,  and  from  her  more  advanced 
position  recovering  the  lead  of  the  southern  division ;  for 

<  Benbow '  was  keeping  away  to  starboard  far  before  she 
hauled  up  again  towards  the  mole.  '  Carysfort '  was  now 
&et  coming  on,  and  ranging  up  on  the  starboard  or  lee 
beam  of  the  'Talbot.'  The  two  ships,  neither  being  able 
to  get  ahead  of  the  other,  ran  in  together,  yardarm  and 
yardarm  in  '  Castor's '  wake,  pointing  for  the  western  end 
of  the  Boathem  face.  As  yet,  though  we  were  well  within 
shot,  and  the  batteries  were  all  manned  and  ready,  not  a 
shot  had  been  fired,  or  even  a  flag  hoisted  on  shore.  But 
now,  seeing  us  coming  in  in  earnest,  two  ensigns  were 
simultaneously  hoisted  on  the  castle  and  oo  the  comer 
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sandbag  batteiy,  and  instantly  their  fire  broke  out  on  as 
in  all  directions,  the  '  Custor '  getting  the  first  salute,  I 
thiok  *  Benbow,'  from  her  larb<mrd  broadside,  was  the  first 
tbat  r^nmed  it  (she  was  still  under  way).  Some  say  the 
'Powerfiil's'  guns,  as  she  ran  down,  were  the  first,  but 
that  the  shot  fell  short.  The  truth  is,  that  all  our  eyes  and 
minds  being  taken  up  with  what  was  ahead  of  as,  and 
with  the  batteries,  I  knew  little  of  those  to  the  westward,  or 
those  still  astern  of  us.  It  was  about  2.20  when  '  Castor,' 
snchorlDg  hj  the  stem,  opened  her  fire  upon  us  from  her 
larboard  guns.  '  Garysfort '  and  '  Talbot '  running  after 
her  close  together,  were  now  getting  near  the  shoal,  which 
nuu  cff  from  that  part  of  the  foce,  and  the  soundings  were 
becoming  very  interesting.  We  were  stemming  right  for 
the  batteries,  so  any  answer  to  them  waa  of  course  out  of 
the  question.  This  was  a  very  nervous  time.  I  wanted 
an  inshore  berth  for  the  ship,  as  otherwise  her  carronades 
Toold  be  oeeleas,  but  here  I  was  running  for  the  very  point 
of  the  shoal,  aud  one  foot  too  far  would  have  pUf^d  the 
ship  aground  in  a  helpless  and  useless  condition  under  the 
batteries.  Meantime,  the  shot  were  coming  all  round  and 
over  us,  cutting  sails  and  ropes,  but  doing  no  material 
injury.  Presently,  '  Carysfort '  on  our  lee  beam  was 
rounding  to,  aod,  close  as  we  were  to  each  other  this 
decided  me  to  do  the  same,  and  both  ships  anchored 
at  the  same  time  in  4j  fathoms,  and  swung  head  to 
wind  in  petition,  continuing  'Castor's*  line  nicely  out- 
wards. I  dropped  8.  bower,  ran  out  some  cable,  then 
droj^ted  best  bower,  so  as  to  govern  her  well  with  springs, 
as  we  had  to  do  during  the  action,  lowering  without 
cltiii^  up  the  sails.  '  Now  then,  main  deckers,  it  is 
001  turn,'  and  thus  we  began.  We  were  now  just  £30 
;aids  inaa  the  wall  (since  ascertained,  as  well  as  by  the 
eleratioa  then),  and,  as  it  turned  out,  in  a  peculiarly 
&TOurable  position ;  but  to  show  how  little  our  InteDtioiu 
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!■  iiimniiiiil  vwaetiamtim  these iwcbbh^ I  viH toll  ja« 
teat  I  kad  aa  idta  if  flaan^  the  skip  thexe,  kniag 
§>m\M  fimuij  wi£A  Waiiker  chat  «v  wooki  Miefc  oair- 
a^Ta  togetlkc*  w  dxe  m  ««  conld  to  the  vale  cad, 
MM  to  harealearhag  part  ia  tbe  nk^Mxe  work,  Inacfaiig 
»o<l  ft^xming,  i&,  if  aaj  wm  to  be.  Bat  jim  hc,  the 
'Cary^fart*  emin^  np  on  oar  Aarfaosni  beam  skUe 
nianii^  lo,  efleetaally  chit  ooe  oat  fn»  tfaiA ;  I  cdold 
not  ]^  ifjoDd  her,  mad  on  the  whole  perbaps  it  ii  jnst 
«■  w«U  tfaat  I  did  noi.  Onr  aetoal  pondca  waa  a  tot 
fpnd  oatf  lot  tbon^  aa  eloae  in,  if  not  doas  than  any 
■faip^  530  yarda  ia  too  br  for  canmadei  againat  nails. 
Wrnvwer,  prenooa  pnetice  had  made  our  fellon  fire 
wkU,  and  I  nw  ngoieed  to  aee  how  wdl  even  aorae 
of  the  little  trompei;  a^iteen-poaad  caironade  shot 
pitched  into  the  embiaaarea.  'Caryxfort's'  atem  was 
prettj  cloae  to  *  Castor,'  bat  onr  rtem  waa  bardy  dear 
enongb  of  *  CacTifort'a'  fijiiig  boom  and  bow  to  allow  onr 
pinitace  aiten  to  dear  ber  cot-water.  Another  advantage 
of  our  porition  waa  that  all  the  shot  of  *  Talboi '  and 
*Carj§ton'  that  topped  at  boonded  from  tbe  panpet  went 
into  tbe  reverse  of  the  western  bee,  ricocheting  along 
those,  batteries,  dismoonting  gnns  and  doing  an  infinity  of 
havoc,  more  than  at  the  time  we  had  any  idea  of;  the 
travernei  did  not  stop  them,  although  wdl  intended.  We 
three  frigates  bad  been  at  anchor  some  time,  and,  as  well 
as  *  Beobow,'  hotlj  engaged,  before  the  others  got  Ld,  and 
I  was  beginniog  to  think  it  no  joke  at  aU,  and  hoping  our 
dearly  beloved  friends  would  soon  come  in  for  their  share, 
when  the  Austrian  shot  began  to  whizz  past  our  bow,  and 
the  firing  on  both  faces  became  heavier,  as  ship  after  ship 
took  up  her  berth.  From  tbe  first  the  difference  of  firing 
was  BO  great  that  the  result  was  evident.  The  continued 
huavy  roar  from  tbe  ships  unceasingly  pouring  in  a 
■t.uRdy  cross  fire  from  the  two  sides,  graduallji  met  with 
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a  faintet  answer  as  gun  after  gnu  was  capsized  or  silenced ; 
and  there  were  not  many  still  at  work  when  by  some 
lucky  shell,  or  their  own  careleBsness,  one  of  the  prinoipal 
magazines  of  powder  in  the  place  at  4.25  blew  up.  I 
was  standing  forward  on  the  forecastle,  looking  eagerly 

with  my  glass  at  the  priming  and  loading  of  a  d 

gun  (for  no  gnn  ever  had  more s),  which  had  been 

paging  away  at  as  all  the  time  in  a  very  personal 
way,  and  would  still  go  on,  though  all  his  neighbours  bad 
had  enough  of  it.  It  was  the  comer  gun  of  the  high 
sandbag  l:ttttery,  at  the  south-west  oomOT  of  the  works; 
and  though  we  pitched  shot  after  shot  into  the  sides  of  the 
emhrsHure,  widening  it,  and  throwing  the  earth  high  in  the 
air,  yet  out  would  come  its  detestable  nose  again,  and  pre- 
sently two  double-beaded  shot  would  come  over  our  beads, 
cutting  away  sails,  &c.  To  the  very  last  that  gun  was  not 
hit ;  and  I  was  very  glad  when  we  had  persuaded  the  gentle- 
men that  it  was  time  to  stick  their  sponge  up  against  the 
guo  and  walk  off.  One  shot  in  a  stone  embrasure  will 
silence  its  gun,  but  it  takes  the  devil  and  all  to  induce  an 
earthwork  battery  to  be  quiet.  Well  I  I  was  looking  at 
this  gun,  when,  hearing  an  exclamation,  I  turned  round, 
and  for  a  moment  forgot  gun  and  everything  in  the  awful 
sight  before  me  I  From  the  south-east  comer  of  the  town, 
an  immense  black  column  of  smoke  and  dust  shot  up  in 
the  air  like  a  monntaia ;  and  then  towering  aloft,  rolled  ite 
dense  folds  over  and  over  in  succeeding  convolutions,  with  a 
majesty  of  movement  that  is  inezpressible.  When  it  had 
reached  its  greatest  height  and  spread  hanging  like  a  pall 
over  the  destruction  beneath,  it  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
in  its  own  strength  against  the  wind,  then  yielding  to  the 
breeze  it  slowly  drifted  away  to  the  south-east,  almost 
slofiing  the  unfortunate  Turks  on  the  upper  deck  of 
Walker's  ship  with  the  dust  and  ashes  it  deposited  1  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sublimity  of  this  scene  I    As  if  by 
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oommoD  oonsrat,  there  waa  a  general  paoee ;  tben  there 
was  heard  a  rashing  noiee,  aod  presently  down  came  Btones, 
beams,  and  mins  of  all  kinds,  splashing  thickly  in  tLe 
water  a  long  way  out.  Now,  is  it  not  a  eingulai  thing  that 
both  in  'Talbot'  and  in  other  ships,  most  people  never 
heard  (though  they  saw)  that  explodon ;  but  below,  in  those 
very  ships,  the  explosion  was  not  only  heard  but  felt.  Asd 
yet  my  hearing  was  as  good  as  ever — so  completely  can  the 
attention  of  the  mind  be  absorbed  in  one  direction  by  high 
excitement.  Another  minute  and  we  had  begun  it  again, 
and  now  the  few  remaining  gnns  were  soon  silenced.  We 
were  then  turning  to  seriously  to  concentrate  guns,  and  try 
and  breach  by  firing  low  down,  when  the  admiral  ordered  the 
firing  to  cease,  and  our  battle  ended.  The  western  divi- 
sion, annoyed  by  one  or  two  persevering  guns,  went  on  a 
little  longer.  They  then  at  dusk  weighed  and  shified  their 
berth  to  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Acre,  far  outside  ns. 
We  all  remained  in  position,  and  in  the  morning,  having 
laid  out  kedgea,  were  warping  in  to  smash  the  wall,  when 
we  found  it  anneceBsaiy,  the  place  having  been  evacuated 
in  the  night.  As  soon  as  we  had  ceased  firing,  and  had  a 
peep  at  the  walls,  we  b^;an  to  repair  damages,  which  in 
the  way  of  rigging  were  quite  enough,  though,  luckily,  our 
masts  bad  escaped  very  well :  a  shot  through  the  heel  of 
the  main  topgallant  mast,  and  a  foretop  studding  sail  boom 
in  halves  (which  came  rattling  down  about  my  ears)  wrae 
all  we  lost.  But  hardly  a  sail  was  left  untouched.  Four 
main  shrouds  on  each  side  were  gone,  three  cut  above  the 
cat  harpins;  and  yet  the  mast  not  touched.  The  only 
things  I  could  not  previously  secure  were  the  fly-blocks  of 
the  topsail  trees,  and  of  course,  as  I  walked  aft,  a  shot 
(they  say  from  the  Austrian  prince)  came  and  cut  both  of 
them  from  over  my  head,  and  I  had  to  run  from  under. 
The  ship  herself  was  ptruck  in  twenty  places  in  her  hull ; 
but  as  they  were  mostly  bar  or  double-headed  shot,  the 
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ml  damage  vas  biSing.  Three  shot  came  into  the  Btar- 
boaid  quarter  galleiy,  playing  the  deuce  there ;  then, 
aoaHing  the  dressiug  cabiu,  lodged  in  the  bookcase  over 
Uie  rodder-head,  sending  the  books — elsewhere.  The  sheet 
cable  was  cot  through  in  the  fore  chains.  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  shot  through  the  thickness  of  the  ship's  side. 
Dear  Uie  guns.  They  came  in  at  the  ports,  they  stuck  in 
the  side,  bulging  in  the  inner  planking  ;  tiiey  came 
through  the  waist-netting,  with  its  hasamocks  and  bags 
(they  are  stowed  there) ;  but  there  were  none  of  those 
serere  body  wouD<^  to  the  htill  that  I  expected.  Their 
firing,  at  first  hi^,  was  always  unsteady,  with  the  excep> 
tioD  of  the  one  gun  I  have  mentioned,  and  he  luckily  kept 
on  firing  two  double.headed  shot  each  time,  as  if  trying  to 
mirig  our  foremast,  instead  of  sending  round  shot  or  shell 
into  bet  (of  which  he  had  plenty).  Many  of  those  double- 
bnded  or  bar  shot,  being  made  with  sliding  bars,  so  as  to 
fly  out  to  a  length,  broke  or  came  adrift,  the  one  bar  from 
the  other,  and  though  making  a  vicious  noise,  sever  re- 
tained sufficient  momentum  to  penetrate  well.  Martin 
weathered  me  in  one  thing ;  *  Carysfort '  saved  her  boata  by 
hauling  them  alongside  the  ship  on  the  unengaged  side.  I 
did  not-think  of  it ;  and  afterwards  found  a  shot  through 
pionaee,  and  another  through  the  first  gig  (both  astern), 
heades  another  through  dingy  on  the  booms.  I  have  since 
Dndefstood  that  the  admiral's  resolution  to  attack  the 
westem  face  also  was  decided  by  the  idea  (broached,  I 
beUeve,  by  Sir  C.  Smith)  that  you  must  attack  on  all  sides 
to  prevent  their  knowing  where  the  l»«ach  is  to  be.  Still, 
I  don't  think  Oaa  is  sufficiently  valid.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  power  and  weight  of  the  fire  on  the  town,  I 
oill  mention  that  'Princess  Charlotte,'  our  largest  ship, 
fired  4,500  shot,  32-poanders;  and  *  Talbot,'  almost  the 
nnaUest,  fired  1,360  shot.  Our  total  time  engaged  was 
about  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  during  that  time  we  ceased 
o  3 
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firing  occasionally,  to  allow  smoke  to  dear  away,  &o.  So 
you  have  an  average  as  to  the  rate  of  firing.  As  I  had 
got  the  laiboard  gun  out  of  the  starboard  qiiarterdedc 
foremost  port,  we  fired  fifteen  guns  in  all.  These  long 
guns  are  9's  reamed  oat  to  18'b,  and  cany  prettily. 

Hied  amy  from  the  10  maindeok  gum,  S2-lb.  catmon,  867  loimda. 

8  quuteideck  gnnt,  IBlb.  do SW       „ 

S  long  gnus,  18-lb.  do 148^ 

Thus  the  quarter  deck  fired  the  quickest,  then  ihe  main- 
deck. 

Thus  the  total  expenditure  was  nearly  100  rounds  agun. 
Our  shot-locker  was  rather  low  when  we  left  off.  '  Ctoys- 
fort '  had  very  little  remaining.  It  was  well  for  me  that 
I  had  always  made  a  point  of  picking  up  our  shot  after 
erery  exercising  at  a  mark.  I  think  our  expenditure  was 
greater  in  proportion  than  other  ships :  this  is  natural,  for 
carronadea  work  so  much  faster,  and  being  at  the  head  of 
onr  line,  without  a  ship  to  windward  of  us,  the  smoke 
blew  away  from  us,  so  that  we  seldom  had  to  wait  to  see 
our  mark.  From  the  smoke  of  the  western  division  going 
over  the  batteries,  we  sometimeB  could  not  make  out  the 
embrasures  well,  and  thatuow  and  then  detained  us.  Could 
yon  but  see  the  inferior  state  of  armament  of  this  ship  as 
compared  with  ber  neighbours,  you  would  be  as  much 
astonished  as  I  was  to  find  that  she  went  tlirongh  that 
action  without  a  breeching  or  tackle  carried  away,  and 
without  a  material  accident  to  any  gun.  None  were  dis- 
abled, though  all  were  hot  enough  in  spite  of  reduced 
charges.  The  two  long  guns,  being  short  of  room  for 
recoil,  damaged  their  trains  and  the  fore  and  main  topsail- 
sheet-bitta  so  much  as  to  start  the  deck  up  also  at  the  bitts. 
The  wood  at  the  trunnions  also  was  giving.  Being  hard  up 
for  a  rammer  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  I  thought  of  my  long 
seven-feet  or  eight-feet  walking-pole  hanging  in  my  calnn, 
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and  in  a  miDute  or  two  a  head  was  put  on  it,  and  it  waa 
lanuning  home  as  if  used  to  it.  The  foremost  carronade, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  screw  in  the  gun,  had  to  be  fired 
with  a  laebing  and  coin.  Anotha  caitonade  loet  it« 
groove  piece.  It  is  a  pit;  you  can't  see  these  rattle-trap 
old  guns,  la  teaching  men  the  word  given  is,  'Watch 
tbe  roll,'  and  well  they  may ;  for  as  if  the  rcdl  of  the  ship 
were  not  enough,  these  guns,  when  run  out,  'wobble  '  up 
and  down  in  the  most  provoking  way.  The  sights  we  have 
had  to  alter  entirely,  fore  and  aft ;  in  short,  I  never  did 
see  a  ship  so  badly  treated  in  the  way  of  armament  as  this. 
It  it  true  she  is  herself  an  old  thing,  and  almost  obsolete ; 
but  if  ofScers  and  men  are  sent  to  risk  their  lives  and 
credit  in  them,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  better  armed 
than  Qiis.  I  enclose  a  plan  which,  though  not  correct, 
will  give  yon  some  idea  of  the  positions.  I  have  amended 
it  as  well  as  I  can.  The  soundings  are  part  of  those 
taken  by  me,  and  sent  to  the  admiral  in  our  first  plan, 
it  BeyrouL  The  evacuation  of  the  place  was  in  the 
nigbt.  The  first  notice  of  it  was  sent  off  to  Walker  from 
the  ahore  at  2  a.il,  and  he  immediately  took  measures 
iboat  getting  possession  of  the  Seagate,  and,  by  that,  of 
the  walls.  All  was  settled  at  daylight,  and  on  the  Sultan's 
3ag  going  up  on  the  castle  with  an  English  and  Austrian 
nuign  with  it,  a  royal  salute  was  fired.  We  then  landed 
to  aee  the  place,  and  you  may  imagine  with  what  interest 
we  walked  round  the  batteries  we  had  so  lately  been 
iiammering  at.  I  never  did  see  such  a  supply  of  warlike 
stores  as  were  in  the  works  as  well  as  in  the  magazines. 
Ve  took  it  in  time,  for  they  were  strengthening  it  veiy 
moch.  As  to  taking  it  by  land,  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
U  least,  by  any  one  but  a  European  army  proceeding  in  a 
■olid  scientific  way,  and  with  much  time  too.  I  have 
kept  my  account  entirely  to  what  preceded  the  taking  Acre, 
as  it  is  what  yon  would  have  known  the  least  of.    So 
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much  has  been  writtea  and  said  about  the  action  itself, 
and  the  Bubaequent  state  of  the  place,  that  I  will  leare  that 
alone,  ae  also  the  loss  on  our  part  and  that  of  the  enemy. 
You  will  hare  seen  in  the  papers  something  about  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  admiral  and  the  conimodora 
(Napier)  as  to  the  positions  taken  up.  There  is  truth  in 
that,  and  things  looked  at  one  time  much  for  a  court- 
martial;  but  the  storm  blew  over  quietly,  and  I  myself 
know  nothing  about  it,  for  of  course  I  did  not  then 
ioquire.  During  the  action  the  steameis  moved  about 
outside,  shelliDg  and  shotting  away.  Admiral  was  in 
*  Phcenix,'  prowling  round  and  superintending  hie  chickens. 
By  the  bye,  I  think  the  less  is  said  the  better  about  the 
disjointed  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  our  superiors 
tiuoughout;  I  have  only  said  as  much  as  this  to  yon, 
end  pray  don't  spread  it  any  further.  *  Castor  *  went  into 
action  very  well  indeed,  with  a  boat  sounding  ahead  as 
she  went  in  I  wish  he  had  been  mentioned  in  the  dis- 
patch. Vm  provoked  at  Sir  C.  Smith's  letter,  and  at  the 
appearance  of  his  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
business  at  all ;  for  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  some- 
what of  an  impediment  beforehand,  and  a  dead  weight 
afterwards.  On  the  first  proposal  to  attack  Acre,  he 
replied  to  the  admiral  that  he  could  not  consent  to  it,  as 
it  was  not  a  military  way  of  doing  it.  When  I  went  on 
board  to  congratulate  the  admiral  on  the  result,  the 
morning  after  the  victory,  I  could  not  help  saying,  '  I 
hope,  sir,  that  Sir  C  Smith  will  excuse  us  for  having  suc- 
ceeded in  an  unmilitary  way.'  Since  I  have  seen  more  of 
his  correspondence  (Sir  G.  Smith's),  I  have  been  very 
mudi  disappointed  with  him  altogether. 

Oonstiuitinople:  FebnmiyS,  ISll. 
I  have  now  gone  through  much  of  what  I  can  re- 
collect, and  as  the  steamer  goes  this  afternoon,  I  must 
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doe  this  and  send  it  o£F  at  once,  or  it  will  miss  this  good 
opportunity.  I  am  now  very  mach  hurried  also  at  the 
list  moment,  as  the  capitan  pasha  is  on  the  point  of 
coming  to  see  the  ship  by  his  own  appointment,  and  I 
shall  then  have  no  time  for  attending  to  anything  more. 
Piay  remember  me  most  kindly  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  and 
beliere  me  ever,  dear  Captain  Spencer,  youre  truly, 

H.  J.  GoDBraoTON. 

From  Admirtd  Sir  Sobert  Stopford  to  Capi.  Codrmgton. 

Uannorioe :  Deceinbei  li,  1S40. 
Dear  Codiington, —  ....  At  their  secure  anchorage 
tt  Caiffa  the '  Zebra '  is  now  high  and  dry  upon  the  beach 
with  all  her  masts  cut  away,  James  and  his  crew  fortunately 
nfe.  The  '  Pique  *  cut  away  her  masts,  and  was  barely  saved 
from  a  similar  fate  to '  Zebra's '  by  the '  Vesuvius '  towing  her 
off  the  land  at  the  greatest  risk  to  both.  '  Pique'  goneto 
Malta  under  jury  masts.  All  this  mischief  was  occasioned 
h;  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  on  the  2nd  inst.,  which  this  ship, 
'  Benbow,'  and  '  Bellerophon '  rode  out  at  Beyrout  in  great 
jeopardy,  with  three  anchors  ahead  and  topmasts  struck. 
The  'Bellerophon*  parted  fix>m  two  anchors,  putting  to 
eea  under  courses  which  soon  split,  and  she  was  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore,  where  she  would  have  been 
immediately  wrecked  if  the  wind  had  not  shifted  to  the 
northward,  and  laid  her  off  the  shore.  I  hope  I  shall 
hear  no  more  nonsense  abont  the  safety  of  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  the  wind  not  blowing  home.  After  this  I  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  leaving  the  coast  and  coming  to 
this  splendid  harbour.  I  have  reoeived  your  letter  from 
off  Samos.  The  '  Talbot'  does  adapt  herself  so  beautifully 
to  every  cixcumatance,  that  it  is  quite  delightful  to  have  so 
clastic  a  ship  under  (me's  command.  ...  I,  however, 
sincerely  hope  you  have  got  rid  of  so  much  very  dis^ree- 
aUe  occupation  which  I  trust  is  now  at  an  end.     This 
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goes  up  in  the  '  Stromboli,'  taking  Captain  Fansliawe 
to  the  ambassador  with  Mehemet  Ali's  reply  to  Qie  terms 
■ent  him  by  Loid  Falmerston.  Unfortnnately,  the  hera- 
ditary  Pashalic  of  i^ypt  is  left  to  the  Sultan,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  his  evil  adrisers,  is  not  likely  to 
grant  it.  An  attack  upon  Alexandria  is  the  only  thing 
left  to  do,  as  Ibrahim  Pasha  is  retreating  out  of  Syria  l^ 
the  roads  of  Mecca,  and  in  part  by  Gaza.  When  will  they 
find,  anumgst  all  the  corrupt  paahaa  of  Turkey,  a  person 
so  fit  to  govern  Egypt  as  Mehemet  Ali  ?  ....  I  see  all 
the  diplomatists  are  up  in  arms  agunst  Commodore 
Napier,  for  entering  into  his  hasty  and  unauthorised  oon- 
vention.  A  more  injudicious  thing  never  was  done.  I 
immediately  wrote  to  him  annulling  the  whole  of  it,  and 
have  complained  to  the  Admiralty  of  his  want  of  due 
respect  to  his  commander-in-chief^  who  was  within  two 
days'  march.  It  was  all  done  for  a  flourish  in  the  news- 
papers, vfhete  I  suppose  he  will  be  styled  Conqueror  and 
Pacificator  of  the  East.  .  .  . 

Very  truly  yours, 

SOBBBT  StOFFORD. 

The  following  letter  from  Admiral  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley,  and  Captain  Codringtnn's  answer  to  it,  thoug^h 
written  Bo  much  later,  are  inserted  here  as  relating  to  tihe 
subject  detailed  in  the  previous  pages. 

From  Admiral  Svr  Maurice  Berkdey  to  Captain 
Codri/ngton. 

March  26, 1866. 
My  dear  Codrington, — Will  you  be  kind  enough    to 
send  me  an  anawer  to  the  following  questions,  so  that  I 
may  use  them  publicly  if  I  think  fit  ? 

1.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  Sir  C.  Napier  ob- 
jected to  the  position  assigned  to  his  ship  at  the  attacJc  on 
Acre? 
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2.  In  making  the  attack,  did  Sir  G.  Napier  take  np 
the  podtioD  intended  for  him ;  wa^  he  200  yards  short  of 
it;  and  were  not  the  Btemmoat  shipa  of  hie  diviflion  there- 
bf  prerented  from  closing  with  the  batteries  asaigned  to 
them? 

3.  Had  Sir  Giarles  Napier  anything  to  do  with  taking 
ponession  of  the  place ;  was  the  landing  an  operation  in 
which  he  took  part  ? 

4.  Are  you  aware  that  after  the  action  Sir  B.  Stopford 
apresed  to  Sir  C.  Napier  his  disapprobation  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  placed  his  division  duriog  the 
attack? 

Yours  sincerely, 

M.  F.  F-'Ebbkbliy. 

Captain  Cod/rvngtoiCa  a7iswer  to  Sir  MoAirice  Berkdey. 
H.M3.  'Alg^en,'  FortBinoiith :  Uorch  2E,  18E6. 

Dear  Sir  Maurice, — I  will  reply  to  your  questions 
eeiiatim,  in  the  same  order  in  which  you  put  them, 

1.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  C.  Napier  objected  to 
the  position  assigned  to  his  ship  after  be  received  bis 
orders  from  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  but  having  been  myeelf 
present,  with  other  captains,  at  the  discuseioa  which  book 
place  in  the  admiral's  ail«r-cabin,  on  the  evening  of  No- 
Tember  2,  1840,  I  well  remember  Sir  C.  Napier  expressing 
■trongly  bis  disapproval  of  the  arrangement  of  attack 
^lidi  was  advocated  by  Captain  Boxer,  Captain  Houston 
Stewart,  I  think,  and  others,  and  which  was  approved  by 
Sir  R.  Stopford ;  namely — that  the  line-of-battle  ships 
Aoold  betaken  in  first  by  the  steamers,  and  that  the  smaller 
ships  should  follow  them  and  fill  up  the  vacant  spaces, -Ac. 
At  this  discussion' — a  very  warm  one — Sir  Charles  Napier 
itTongly  maintained  that  the  small  ships  should  be  taken 
in  first  and  placed  under  the  batteries  by  the  steamets, 
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and  that  the  steamers  should  aftenraide  come  oat  again  to 
take  in  the  line-of-battle  ships.  The  admiral  finallj  put 
an  end  to  the  diacussion  very  decidedly,  in  these  words — 
<  I  will  not  hear  an;  more  about  it,  Napier :  I  will  not 
have  the  small  ships  sacrificed  for  the  large  ones.'  By  hia 
wish,  we  all  then  retired  to  enahle  him  to  write  out  bie 
orders  for  the  attack  of  next  morning. 

2.  I  have  never  seen  the  orders  which  were  given  to 
Sir  C.  Napier  for  the  attack,  but  I  was  told  then,  and  have 
always  heard  since,  that  by  the  admiral's  orders  he  was 
intended  to  anohor  his  ship  much  nearer  the  soutfa- 
westem  angle  of  the  fortress,  and  on  ita  seaward  face,  in 
such  a  position  as  that  the  fire  &om  his  ship  should  rake 
the  line  of  gilns  opposed  to  our  division,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  fire  of  the  'Carysfort'  and  'Talbot'  Ac.  did 
rake  the  line  of  guns  opposed  to  his  division.  This  was 
not  done.  The  admiral's  plan  contemplated  the  commo- 
dore's running  from  the  south-west  towards  that  angle, 
and  Uien  that  he  should  anchor  the  ships  of  his  division  in 
succession  along  that  western,  or  sea  face,  of  the  works, 
beginning  with  his  own  ship  when  well  abreast  of  the 
point.  He  varied  from  this  plan  by  going  round  by  the 
northward,  under  (it  is  said)  an  impression,  which  the  event 
did  not  jaatify,  that  the  sea-breeze  mif/hi  Eail.  Having 
reversed  his  part  of  the  admiral's  plan  of  attack  so  &r  as 
relates  to  the  approach,  he  did  not  provide,  by  fresh  orden 
to  the  ships  astern  of  him,  against  the  disarrangemeDt 
consequent  on  such  a  change.  Thus  he  did  not  himself 
reach  within  a  considerable  distance  of  the  station  assigned 
to  him ;  and  by  his  anchoring  where  he  did,  the  ships 
astern  of  him  were  thrown  out  from  the  positions  tbey 
were  intended  to  take  up.  Ultimately,  the  'Revenge' 
weighed  again  and  moved  on  nearly  to  the  position  origi- 
nally assigned  to  the  '  Powerful.' 

3.  Sir  C.  Napier  had  nothing  to  do  with  taking  posses- 
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non  of  Acre,  or  landing  men  for  tbat  purpose,  so  &r  as 
relates  to  the  deduTe  time  when  the  garrison  were  aban- 
doniDg  the  fortiew  in  the  night  just  after  the  aetion.  It 
was  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  who,  being  close  inshore,  first 
became  aware  of  the  evacuation  having  commenced,  and 
it  was  by  his  exertions,  and  his  personally  going  to  various 
ships,  including  the  Auatxian  squadron,  that  a  sufficient 
force  was  obtained  for  landing  at  once,  and  the  gates  of 
tbe  town  taken  possession  of  during  the  latter  pari;  of  that 
very  night. 

4.  On  the  morning  of  November  4,  Sir  C.  Napier  went 
on  board  of  the  *  Phixniz '  to  see  the  admiral.  I  was  not 
present  myself,  but  I  heard  at  the  time,  and  it  was  well 
known  through  the  squadron,  that  tbe  admiral  had  at  that 
interview  very  decidedly  expressed  to  Sir  C.  Napier  his 
disspprobation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  placed  his 
division  during  tbe  attack.  Indeed,  the  very  words  that 
passed  during  that  conversation  were  mentioned  generally 
in  the  squadron  at  that  time,  and  are  still  in  my  recollection. 

From  Sir  M.  Berkeley  to  Gaptam  Codrvngton. 

Berkeley  Lod^ :  Marcli  S9, 16GS. 
Thanks  for  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Acre,  but  you 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  '  Revenge '  having  anchored  and 
weighed  again  to  take  up  her  position.  The'Kevenge'was 
held  in  reserve  by  Sir  R.  Stopford,  and  was  kept  under  sail ; 
she  did  not  anchor  until  SirR.  Stopford,  seeing  tbe  mistake 
committed  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  made  bis  signal  to  take  up 
the  place  originally  intended  by  him  for  the  '  Powerful.' 
Yours  sincerely,         M.  F.  F.  Bebkblet. 

Bxtraet  fTom  letter  to  Ca/ptaim  Cod/rvagUm  from,  Mr. 

Loudon^  Secretary  to  Sir  Robert  Stopford.     1842. 

The  grant  for  Acre  was  to  the  ships  on  the  coast  be- 
tveen  S^tember  9,  when  the  landing  took  place  at  Djonni, 
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till  November  4,  when  Acre  fell.  They  consiBted  of  twenty- 
six,  as  follows :  —  '  Princess  Charlotte,'  *  Bellerophon,' 
*  Powerful,' '  Ganges,' '  Revenge,'  *Benbow,'  'Thunderer,' 
'  HaaUngfl,'  '  Edinburgh,'  '  Castor,'  *  Pique,'  '  Talbot,* 
'Oarysfort,'  'Gorgon,'  'Dido,*  'Cyclops,'  ' Magicienne,* 
'Hazard,'  '  StromboU,'  'Waap,'  'Hydra,*  'Phcenix,' 
'  Zebra,*  *  Vesuvius,' '  Medea,'  and  '  Daphne.' 

The  '  Vanguard '  and   '  Cambridge '  only   called  and 
parted  for  Alexandria. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Si/r  E.  Codrmgton. 

H.M.S. '  Talbot,'  Thetapia :  *NoTeaber  S4, 1S4(X 
Oar  passage  up  from  Syria  has  been  a  good  deal  tnoie 
prosperous  than  our  going  down  thither,  both  as  to  time 
and  weather,  and  comfort :  whereas  I  should,  as  far  as 
the  weather  is  concerned,  have  naturally  expected  the 
very  reverse  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  took  care  yon 
should  hear,  through  Percy  Doyle,  about  the  explosion  at 
Acre,  and  that  none  of  us  were  hurt  by  it.  It  was  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Turks,  who  did  not 
make  the  least  attempt  to  extinguish  the  smouldering  fire 
that  remained  still  burning  slowly  on  after  the  first  ex- 
plosion. You  know  that  after  we  had  taken  the  place 
poBBessioo  was  of  course  given  up  to  the  Turks,  but  as  the 
pasha  (Salim)  was  quite  taken  up  with  his  new  dignity  of 
Pasha  of  Acre,  and  sitting  on  his  divan  and  receiving  the 
visits  of  all  the  world  and  their  congratulations  to  him  as 
such,  his  troops,  instead  of  being  employed  in  clearing  the 
town  and  putting  the  works  to  rights,  were  occupying 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  mountain eers,  in  routing  about 
in  the  houses  and  ruins,  and  plundering  all  they  could. 
In  short,  there  was  a  geneml  vneoucha/tioe  in  them  and 
their  officers  quite  disgraceful,  and  in  many  ways  dan- 
gerous. For  two  days  that  slow  fire  crept  on  through  the 
heaps  of  ruins  left  by  the  form^  explosion,  until  at  length. 
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it  reached  another  magazine,  or  a  part  of  the  former  one 
that  had  been  covered  by  the  dSma  of  the  first,  and  near 
which  there  were  stores  full  of  lire  shells  and  shot  of  all 
sizes.  Of  couTBe,  up  went  the  magazine,  and  then  there 
was  a  crackling  discharge  of  the  shells,  which  were  sent 
flying  about  in  all  directions.  I  assure  you  that  so  little 
care  was  there  taken  in  these  matters,  that  even  on  the 
aftcmooQ  of  the  next  day,  live  shells  were  lying  about  the 
itzeets  everywhere,  and  sometimes  so  thickly,  that  a  horse 
oonid  not  go  through  any  thoroughfare  without  kicking 
some.  Our  line-of-battle  ehipe  had  thetr  pumps  at  wtn-k 
CO  ibOTe  on  the  mins  after  the  second  explosion,  with  very 
slight  assistance  &om  the  Turks  even  to  the  last,  and  none 
at  first.  After  some  time  they  came  upon  a  IS-incb  shell 
almost  too  hot  to  be  touched.  Of  course,  they  pumped 
amy  on  this  in  its  hot  comer,  and  they  were  just  in  time 
to  prevent  its  going  off  and  lighting  others  near  it.  In 
&^  that  part  of  the  place  resemblee  the  crater  of  a 
volcano  still  in  action,  though  slumbering  for  the  time, 
and  I  should  not  he  at  all  astonished  at  hearing  of  another 
blow  np  soon.  Only  fan^,  the  doors  of  the  magazine 
remained  open  till  the  day  we  came  away,  when,  in  utter 
deqtair  of  getting  the  Turks  to  secure  tbem,  Captain 
Heod^son,  of  the  '  Gorgon,'  brought  blankets  on  shore, 
and  actoally  himself  nailed  them  over  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  magazines  and  stores  he  found.  I  am 
quite  disgusted  with  the  Turks.  At  the  time  of  the  ez- 
plorion  Captain  Collier  ('  Castor ')  was  standing  close  to 
the  place,  talking  to  Sir  C.  Smith,  who,  having  just  bought 
a  horse,  was  looking  into  his  mouth.  The  horse  was 
mied,  Captain  Collier  severely  hurt  and  his  leg  broken, 
int  Sir  C.  Smith  escaped  with  only  dust  and  dirt  over 
hiiD.  It  is  curious,  that  had  the  explosion  waited  but  ten 
minutes  longer,  it  would  have  caught  four  or  five  captains 
ind  a  great  number  of  officers,  who  would  then  have  beeo 
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on  the  spot.  Xert  day  Eoreial  of  ob  went  to  Sir  C. 
Smith,  the  English  commandiiig  officer  od  ahore,  to  im- 
press OQ  him,  and  on  his  people,  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  Turks  to  put  the  place  to  rights,  and  exert  themselves, 
even  as  a  matter  of  common  prudence,  for  security  against 
a,  sodden  attempt  at  recapture.  It  was  evident  we  were 
unwelcome,  and  considered  meddlers,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  against  the  proposition:  they  persisted  in 
affirming  that  orders  had  been  given.  We  proved  t^t 
none  had  been  obeyed.  And  it  seems  evident  to  me  that 
the  parchment  anthority  of  Sir  C.  Smith  over  the  Turks 
oan't  make  them  work,  even  if  he  had  the  activity  to  set 
them  at  it.  On  the  first  propoeititm  for  our  attack  of 
Acre,  Sir  C  Smith  was  consulted  by  the  admiral  as  to 
sending  a  detachment  of  Turkish  troops  to  storm  the 
breach,  when  our  ships  should  have  made  it  on  the  south 
&ont.  His  reply  was  in  disapproval  of  the  plan,  beoauee 
*  it  was  not  a  military  way  of  doing  it.'  To  be  sure  it  waa 
not :  so  &r  he  spoke  right ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  part  of  this  business,  &om  the  very  first,  has  been 
done  in  a  military  way.  Positively,  not  one.  Pray,  don't 
think  I  am  sneering  at  the  expression  now,  but  I  taeAn 
that  the  whole  operations  have  been  conducted  with — aa 
&r  as  the  shore  work  goes — the  most  inefficient  military 
means ;  nothing  was  r^ularly  organised ;  all  our  snceessea 
were  obtained  by  the  effect  of  dash,  without  waiting  for 
even  the  necessaries  of  our  army.  We  had  not  even  tents 
for  the  marines  at  Djouni,  or  other  very  important  things. 
(These  are  now  come,  or  coming  out.')  The  whole  thto^ 
has  the  cbaiaoter  of  irrc^;ular  guerilla  war&re,  and  bad 
an  astonishing  effect  on  the  Egyptians,  completely  astound- 
ing them  by  the  number,  the  Buddenness,  and  the  success 
of  these  dashing  attacks.  You  cannot  completely  apply 
the  principles  of  regular  strategy  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  Syrian  operations,  and  the  people  with  whom  they 
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ue  carried  on.  Some  titoe  afterwards,  Tvhen  on  our  last 
nat  the  place  had  been  succeBafullj  bombarded  and  taken 
poneanon  of,  I  -went  on  board  to  see  the  admiml,  and  in 
giving  him  my  coDgratulationa  I  could  not  help  adding 
that  '  I  hoped  Sir  C.  Smith  would  ezcuee  oui  having 
nicceeded  in  an  unmilitary  way.' 

How  I  should  like  to  talk  all  this  over  with  yoa  and 
Will — for  it  is  a  most  interesting  subject,  and  I  have  learned 
mncb  by  my  visit  to  Syria,  in  maay  ways,  and  in  none 
more  than  seeing  how  great  affairs  are — ma/naged. 

But  I  must  now  wind  up  with  our  return  hither.  With 
my  orders  for  sailing  the  admiral  sent  me  a  kind  note  of 
goodbye,  telling  me  be  had  mentioned,  in  bis  despatches, 
his  obligations  to  me  for  soundings.  So  off  I  went  &om 
Acre  on  the  7th,  carrying  Egyptian  prisoners  as  passengers 
to  Constantinople.  They  put  on  board  more  than  a 
hmtdied  of  these  gentry,  and  I  had  actually  women  and 
children  too,  and  what  was  worse,  before  we  had  been 
many  days  at  sea  there  was  an  addition  to  our  stock  of 
in&nU,  totally  unexpected  by  anyone  but  the  mother. 
The  squalling  at  night  became  so  b&d,  that  I  banished  all 
ttu  women  and  small  firy  right  forward  in  the  maindeck. 
Dirty  as  these  people  were,  I  must  say  they  were  not  half 
u  much  BO  aa  the  Turks  I  took  down,  and  they  were  better 
behaved.  Among  them  were  some  very  respectable  men 
— if  one  may  use  such  a  term  to  people  out  here — the 
leading  men  or  officers  of  part  of  the  garrison.  It  was 
eurioDs  to  get  their  account  of  what  took  place  inside  the 
walls  when  we  were  outside.  By  the  way,  one  of  them 
aid  (perhaps  he  lied)  that  he  saw  my  gig  in  under  the 
walls  that  night — naming  the  night.  'Why  did  you  not 
Gre,  then  ? '  '  Oh,  what  was  the  use  of  firing  a  great  gun 
at  a  boat?' 

But  I  don't  think  he  did  see  us,  for  they  must  all  have 
heed  occupied  with  their  night-feasting  in  the  fiamazan. 
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We  bad,  on  the  v^ole,  a  prosperous  Toyage  upwards,  and 
luckily  in  fine  weather,  passing  inside  Rhodes,  Cos,  Scio, 
&e.  Thus  I  saw  what  was  new  to  me,  in  the  Bouth-«aflt 
part  of  the  Archipelago.  I  called  at  Khodes  and  Scio  to 
get  some  fiesh  provisions,  for  ;ou  must  know  we  had  been 
rather  hard  up  for  tliat  sort  of  thing  of  late.  I  was 
pleased  with  my  peep  at  Khodes,  and  walked  round  the 
walls,  speculating  on  the  times  of  the  knights  and  their 
hesit^rs.  Their  shields  of  arms  are  still  on  their  houses. 
We  anchored  here  at  midnight  of  the  2l8t.  On  the  22nd, 
it  being  £amazan,  during  which  the  Tnrlra  feat  in  the  day 
and  feast  at  night,  I  could  get  no  authorities  to  bestir 
themselves  till  well  past  noon,  when  they  awoke.  My 
fingers  are  shivering  with  cold  and  benumbed.  We  left 
this  place  at  57°,  found  Syria  at  87°,  and  on  our  return  find 
this  at  55°,  and  considered  warm.  It's  not  fitir  on  one. 
.  .  .  We  are  here  again  snug  for  the  winter,  I  fancy,  and 
have  now  time  to  collect  our  wits  and  think  a  little.  I 
think  now  there  seems  to  be  a  good  prospect  of  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  Eastern  question  ;  the  retirement  of  lUers, 
and  the  general  agreeing  of  all  the  great  powers  about 
Mehemet  Ali  being  left  in  Egypt,  seem  to  point  ont,  that 
provided  he  submits  with  a  good  grace,  he  will  be  left 
there ;  and  I  suppose  that  if  France  is  permitted  to  be  & 
party  to  this  arrangement,  it  will  also  be  required  of  her 
that  she  shall  guarantee  Its  faithful  execution  by  Mehenaet 
Ali.  Therefore,  as  the  winter  will  probably  see  this  out- 
line filled  up,  many  of  the  large  ships  out  here,  already 
over  their  time,  will  go  home,  thus  bringing  (he  squadron 
to  what  it  was  before,  or  nearly  so.  Still  the  nation,  and 
the  Admiralty  too,  having  been  somewhat  alarmed  at  this 
warlike  arming  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  fancied  secnrity, 
will  not,  in  future,  let  the  navy  be  brought  down  so  low 
again ;  that's  one  good  result  of  all  this. '  Qod  bless  you 
■111  Yr.     H.J.a 
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Captain  CodrtTigton  to  Ser  E,  Godrw^ton, 

•  Talbot,*  CoDotantinople  :  Deoembei  90, 1840. 
H7  dtax  Father, — I  hear  ;ou  have  one  of  the  Malta 
lithc^Taphed  plans  of  the  bomhardmeDt,  which  -will  help 
yoiii  nndeistandiiig  it ;  but  I  do  protest  against  their  plac- 
ing this  ship  at  800  yards  off  the  wall,  seeing  that  by  anj^les 
and  subsequent  survey,  as  well  as  our  elevation  of  sighU, 
we  know  she  was  only  530.  I  wonder  what  our  carronades 
would  have  done  at  800.  The  other  line  was  further  off 
thsn  800  yards,  but  our  line  was  between  500  and  600. 
Had  I  not  seen  it,  I  never  would  have  believed  that  these 
rattletrap  old  carronades  and  their  rickety  sides  would 
b&re  gone  on  Uirough  all  that  uniatemipted  quick  firing 
without  any  accident  at  all.  To  be  enabled  to  shift 
breechings  well,  we  had  fitted  a  shaokle  to  each  gun,  and 
this  ns  a  good  trial  of  ihem.  One  groove-piece  parted 
company,  and  the  gun  was  several  times  fired  without  it 
(TODg)  before  it  was  replaced.  Some  of  the  bolts  in  the 
ship's  side,  through  which  the  fighting  bolt«  go,  showed 
laarks  of  strain,  and  we  have  had  to  look  at  them  since 
■ad  repUce  them.  I  had  got  the  two  nine>pounders  (or 
rather,  reamed  out  to  eighteensj  on  the  same  aide,  and 
both  hard  at  work ;  hat  as  there  is  no  room  for  any  recoil 
in  this  ship,  they  struck  each  time  against  the  bitts,  both 
on  the  forecastle  and  at  the  port  by  the  mainmast,  Con- 
(equently,  both  the  bitts  and  the  gun-carriages  have 
niffued  a  good  deal,  and  the  deck  has  been  started.  I 
wonder  whether  they  ever  expected  this  ship  to  fire 
anything  from  her  upper  deck  but  an  eighteen-pound 
cammade  I  Those  little  barking  eighteen-pound  car- 
ronsdea  beat  the  others  in  quickness,  and  I  think  in 
piedflion :  they  fired  125  rounds  each ;  not  a  breeching  or 
a  tackle  went,  all  over  the  ship.  Really,  it  gives  me  a 
litUe  better  idea  of  carronades  than  I  had.  To  be  sure, 
p 
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the  wall  could  not  run  away  from  one,  and  we  migLt  also 
with  advantage  have  been  nearer.  Our  thirty- two-pound 
shot  were  there  aa  good  as  other  people's,  and  from  carro- 
nades  they  go  a  great  deal  faster  than  from  long  gung 
(dngly  shotted).  I  see  the  soundings  on  that  plan  are 
part  of  those  I  took  at  night  under  the  walls ;  only  tii&t  I 
was  closer  in  even  than  I  placed  them  in  the  plan  I  gave 
to  the  admiral.  The  Admiralty  will  have  since  received  a 
plan  containing  our  survey  of  the  shoals  outside,  and  all 
the  soundings  we  obtained  and  fixed :  and  we  have 
carried  the  longitude  from  hence  down  to  Rhodes  and 
Acre  and  back  again,  which,  connecting  Acre  with  Beau- 
fort's Caramania  charts  and  this  place,  will  be  of  much 
service  to  the  oBSce.  You  will  long  ago  have  heard  of  the 
commodore's  convention.  Wild  as  I  thought  him,  I  never 
could  have  supposed  he  would  so  &r  have  foigotten  what 
was  due  to  bia  commander-in-chief,  as  to  make  a  ooaven- 
tion  of  that  importance  without  any  orders  or  authority 
whatsoever,  and  absolutely  conclude  and  send  it  off  to 
England  without  the  least  communication  with  his 
admiral,  who  was  then  at  Beyrout,  within  two  days'  steam- 
ing of  him  (and  he  had  steamers  with  him).  The  admiral, 
general,  and  everybody,  have  protested  against  it,  and 
refused  to  carry  it  into  execution.  They  have  sent  back 
Mebemet  All's  messenger  to  him;  so  no  harm  is  done 
there,  but  it  may  complicate  n^ociationa.  The  admiral 
has  now  got  the  commodore  snug  in  Marmorice,  and  I 
conclude  will  keep  him  fast  there  now  he  has  him.  I 
know  that  he  has  written  home  to  the  Admiralty,  com- 
plaining of  the  commodore  for  doing  it.  But  witli  all  his 
great  ^lantry  and  talents,  pecoHarly  for  irregular  deeul- 
tory  warfare,  he  is  far  from  what  1  consider  a  good  or 
great  officer.  As  a  captain,  with  very  great  energy  and 
activity,  he  has  no  method  or  regularity  whatsoever. 
I  admire  him  much  for  some  things,  but  on  the  whole  I 
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ant  esteem  him.  It  wu  a  touch  and  go  whether  he  wnulrl 
bombard  Alexandria  or  n^ociate.  Captain  Fanshawe  was 
the  bearer  of  Lord  Palmerston^B  (that  is,  the  four  Powctb  ') 
piopotitiODB  to  Mehemet  Ali,  aiid  he  brought  back  his 
eotire  lubmiseiou  to  them,  which  he  on  the  16th  pre- 
Bented  in  form  to  the  vizier,  telling  him  he  would  wait 
for  the  answer  and  take  it  down  in  the  '  Stromboli.'  But 
these  ignorant  semi-barbarians  are  ao  elated  at  the  success 
of  the  arms  of  their  allies,  that,  forgetting  their  own 
weakness,  they  think  nothing  is  Batis&ctory  unless  Me- 
hemet Ali  is  trodden  down  into  the  dust  beneath  their 
feet.  In  the  &ce  of  this  declaratico  of  the  fourPowere,  and 
their  arrangement  with  Mehemet  Ali  in  their  own  terms, 
these  people  are  grumbling  at  its  not  being  enough,  and 
mntto  conquer  Alexandria,  £c.  A  council  is  held  to-day 
on  it,  and  I  fear  Lord  Ponsonby,  if  not  his  colleagues,  is 
backjng  them  up  to  stand  out  and  try  and  get  more.  .  .  . 
It  is  Very  ridiculous  to  hear  these  people  using  the 
most  inflated  language  against  Mehemet  All,  as  if  the 
Sultan  ought  to  have  Egypt  absolutely  again,  and  parcel  it 
out  between  his  pashas — in  short,  that  old  Mehemet  is  to 
consider  himself  well  off  if  he  escapes  with  his  life  only, 
&&,  when  the  other  day  they  were  shaking  in  their  shoes 
it  the  idea  of  the  Egyptians  appearing  at  Scutari,  and 
would  hare  gladly  compounded  by  giving  Syria,  as  well  as 
Egypt,  hereditarily  to  Mehemet  Ali.  Really,  I  should 
like  to  see  them  try  their  hand  unaided  by  us,  at  Alex- 
udria :  they  would  bum  their  fingers  well,  I  think,  and 
would  then  be  brought  a  little  to  their  bearings,  I  should 
hope.  But  they  are  a  contemptible  set  as  a  nation,  and  are 
■  veiy  lou^  way  firom  their  predicted  regeneration  f 

'Tftlbot,'  OonatkDtiiiople ;  JoDuary  10,  1811. 
My  dear  Father, — A  Turkish  steamer  goes  to-morrow 
to  Alexandria,  taking  officers  and  men  for  the  purpose  of 
p  a 
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bringing  back  the  Turkish  fleet,  if  old  Mehemet  will 
let  it  come  back  in  reality,  which  people  here  affect  to 
doubt.  I  rather  think  *  the  wish  is  &theT  to  that  thoti^t ' — 
I  mean,  the  doubt.  Thereare  some  people  here  (enemies 
to  Mehemet  Ali)  who  would  be  glad  to  see  him  refuse. 
It  is  aospeoted  that  the  paiiha  who  went  down  iu  the 
steamer  with  Walker  a  few  da^  ago  to  announce  to 
Mehemet  the  Sultan's  conditions  and  inteations  towards 
him,  was  instructed  to  make  his  annooncement  in  such 
manner  and  terms  as  should  irritate  Mehemet,  and  induce 
him  to  refuse — or,  at  all  events,  to  delay- — and  thereby  in 
appearance  forfeit  his  word  to  the  four  Powers,  who  would 
thenceforth  feel  less  sympathy  for  Mm.  This  would  put 
Mehemet  in  a  bad  position ;  but  I  hope  he  will  be  wary 
enough  to  avoid  the  snare  that  is  thus  laid  for  him.  *  He 
is  no  longer  to  be  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  pasha, 
like  the  others  of  the  Empire,  and  his  govOTUment  of  Egypt 
is  to  be  renewable  at  pleasure  during  good  behaviour,'  &c. 
As  the  four  Powers  have  voted  for  giving  him  the  her»- 
ditwry  government,  his  enemies  here  do  not  like  to  deny 
it  to  him  plump,  but  they  hope  to  manoeuvre  him  into  a 
false  position,  to  get  bim  to  commit  such  a  mistake  as  will 
justify  the  Porte  in  withdrawing  it,  and  induce  the  four 
Powers  to  support  the  Porte  in  further  humbling,  if  not  in 
crushing  Mehemet  Ali.  .  .  . 

No  one  can  disapprove  more  than  myself  of  the  com- 
modore's convention  at  Alexandria  as  a  professional  ques- 
tion. Id  a  political  view  I  think  it  bad  enough,  but  in  a 
professional  view  it  is  out  of  the  question,  for  he  had  no 
authority,  and  his  commander-in-chief  was  within  forty- 
eight  hours'  distance  of  him,  and  he  had  steamers  to  com- 
municate with  him  if  necessary.  Besides  the  iiLsubordi- 
nation  of  the  thing  as  a  matter  of  service,  I  also  feel  that 
it  was  not  only  disrespectful  to  an  officer  of  Sir  Bobert 
Stopford's  rank  and  services,  but  that,  as  a  more  private 
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consideration,  it  was  highly  ungrateful.  Though  I  have 
mj  own  opioiou,  and  a  pretty  strong  one,  as  to  Acre  and 
what  took  place  there  with  him,  I  fully  allow  that  his 
serrica  on  the  coast  of  Syria  were  excellent,  and  that  a 
reiy  large  proportion  of  the  Buccesaes  have  been  owing  to 
bim.  But  is  nothing  owing  to  the  admiral  7  And,  to 
come  to  the  point,  is  nothing  due  to  the  admiral  for  put- 
ting 80  much  in  his  hands — for  allowing  a  junior  to  take 
the  lead  so  much  as  to  give  him  means  of  attempting  to 
ecUpee  his  chief?  The  admiral  made  him  his  right  band, 
Irugted  him  with  very  much,  and,  in  spite  of  difference  of 
opinioo,  always  (certainly  to  me)  spoke  of  the  commodore 
very  kindly,  and  certainly  treated  him  bo.  Now,  I  do  say 
that  in  this  convention  business  there  is  not  a  spu-k  of 
gratitude  to  bia  kind  old  chief;  but  indeed  I  don't  think 
tbe  toil  fitted  for  a  plant  of  that  nature.  I  wonder  whac 
commander-in-chief  will  ever  trust  him  again.  The  com- 
modore is  excellent  at  all  that  irr^^nlar  shore  work,  and 
he  is  a  most  enterprising  partisan  warrior ;  but  he  is  not 
what  I  call  a  good  officer.  I  never  could  attach  myself  to 
him,  and  I  would  not  willingly  serve  under  him.  His 
chief  should  have  held  him  well  in  with  a  taut  rein,  as  I 
thmk  you  would;  and  then,  while  his  uBefulness  would 
have  been  preserved,  nothing  of  all  this  disagreeableness 
would  have  occurred.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  think  all  is  settled  out  here.  The  Syrian 
and  Egyptian  business  may  be  patched  up  for  the  present, 
hut  I  do  not  think  that  everything  is  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged in  the  East  for  a  long  time  ahead.  You  have 
turned  tbe  Egyptians  out  of  Syria,  and  planted  tbe  Turks 
in  the  towns  and  coast  fortresses ;  but  tbe  mountaineers 
ue  now  armed  and  in  activity,  and  conscious  of  their  own 
strength.  Tbe  Turkish  rule  of  Syria  must  be  different 
fmn  what  either  it  or  the  Egyptian  has  been  before,  and 
the  Sultan  must  rule  by  deputy  ia  the  mountains ;  for  I 
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doubt  if  a  Turk  will  be  allowed  to  have  local  habitation 
or  name  there  again.  We  are  again  looking  towards  the 
Euphrates  instead  of  the  Red  Sea  for  our  Indian  oommoni- 
eatioD,  and  France  will  try  hard  (by  diplomatic  conquest, 
at  leasts  to  interpose  the  presence  of  her  paramount  in- 
fluence across  what  she  considers  the  dangerous  communi- 
cation of  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  English  empire. 

This  last  year  has  completely  unmasked  the  anti- 
English  feeling,  political  and  commercial,  of  men  of  all 
classes  in  France,  from  the  Cabinet  downwards.  Our 
squadron  goes  on  increasing.  We  hear  rumours  of  a  loan  for 
Austria  and  another  for  Russia,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  again  trust  so  blindly  to  a  volatile  French 
alliance  as  to  reduce  our  navy  to  ite  former  weak  state. 

As  to  this  country,  it  cannot  stand,  patch  it  up  as  we 
may.  I  don't  see  any  elements  of  atariding  in  it.  The 
first  great  European  shock  will  leave  Turkey  much  modi- 
fied. Till  the  present  generation  are  dead,  and  sobools 
and  institutions  (not  yet  existing  but  in  imagination)  have 
educated  a  new  one  in  other  principles — till  the  national 
religiun  has  been  purged  of  its  anti-improving  maxims, 
there  is  no  hope  for  Turkey.  Will  the  march  of  power, 
and  population,  and  real  civilisation  in  Europe  wait  till 
then? 

Jummir  at. 

We  have  just  heard  from  Alexandria  that  all  is  going 
on  well,  and  Walker  says  he  expects  to  get  them  all  ready 
in  a  fortnight  and  pack  them  off  to  Marmorice.  Mehemet 
All  has  quite  given  in.  The  Sultan's  flag  was  hoisted  by 
Walker  on  board  the .'  Mahmoudieh'  on  the  11th,  witb  a 
general  salute  &om  everybody  except  the  French  men-of- 
war. 

'  Talbot.'  Coiutaatinople :  Jurauy  31,  ISil. 

Yesterday  the  Turkish  steamer  returned  &om  Alex- 
andria to  Marmorice.     It  is  a  very  gratiQdng  thin^  to 
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England  to  hare  seen  this  dose,  and  to  have  been  the 
main  instrument  in  getting  it  accomplished,  in  spite  of 
the  undertiand  intrigues  of  the  late  French  policy.  I  now 
hope  that  both  the  Saltan  and  Mehemet  Ali  will  have  the 
good  sense  to  let  their  reepective  fleets  die  away  by  natiual 
decay  into  a  small  squadrou  more  proportionate  to  their 
respective  means. 

Fabnury  IS. 
Dear  Father, — Two  days  ago  the  capitan  pasha  gave 
me  notice  most  unexpectedly  that  I  w&s  to  bold  myself  in 
Teadiness  to  be  presented  to  the  Sultan  (as  yesterday). 
N'uw,  this  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  done  by  Lord 
PooBonby,  on  our  return  from  Syria,  if  not  before,  if  he 
had  cared  at  all  about  our  navy,  which,  in  epite  of  his  civil 
address  to  me  personally,  I  am  sure  he  does  not.  The  &ct 
is,  it  was  good-naturedly  done  by  the  capitan  pasha,  who 
had  been  poked  up  to  it  t^  a  friend.  To  make  a  long 
story  ehoit,  I  went  yesterday  through  cold  and  eleet  in  the 
gig,  from  the  dockyard  where  we  are,  round  to  the  palace 
at  Dolma  Batcbi,  to  the  Sultan's  palace,  with  Mr.  Redhouse, 
who  acted  as  interpreter.  From  business  we  bad  to  wait  a 
long  time ;  and  as  the  Snltan  and  bis  great  men  must  be 
in  the  mosque  (Friday)  by  noon  to  say  his  prayers,  the  in- 
terview was  very  short ;  but  I  was  very  lucky  in  getting 
what  I  much  wanted,  a  peep  at  the  manner  and  behaviour 
of  th€K  principal  Turks  in  presence  of  each  other  and  also 
of  the  Sultan.  We  were  summoned  out  of  our  waiting- 
room,  where  we  had  a  charcoal  stove,  and  were  tolerably 
comfortable,  and  then,  with  a  train  of  the  Seraskier  Pasha, 
Fetfai  Pasba,  the  Capitan  Pasba  (S&id),  and  Riga  Pasha, 
the  chamberlain,  we  walked  irom  one  part  of  the  building 
to  the  other,  along  a  straight  walk  in  a  garden,  throtigh 
as  bitter  a  north^ly  cutting  gale  (with  slight  snow)  as  I 
ever  felt ;  and  then  we  were  all  placed  in  a  room  if  possible 
colder  than  the  external  air.     Dear  me  I  it  makes  me 
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shiver  now  to  think  of  it.  How  I  longed  to  be  able  to 
creo])  into  my  own  pocket,  or  at  lea^  got  under  my  cocked 
hat.  But  there  was  no  resource  beyood  sitting  well  back 
against  the  stuffed  back  of  the  chair ;  so  I  had  to  grin  and 
bear  it  alL  I  was  amused  at  the  subdued  voice  and  man- 
ner,  tbe  'parlar  sommesso'  of  these  great  gentlemen  in 
presence  of  each  other  in  the  waiting-room.  All  of  them, 
in  spite  of  their  two  inches  of  fat,  were  cold  eoough,  but 
none  seemed  to  sit  at  ease.  Kanged  &ciiig  each  other  in 
two  rows  on  straight-backed  chairs,  their  conversation,  if 
it  were  to  be  called  sucb,  was  carried  on  almost  in  whis- 
pers. I  was  beginning  to  feel  very  much  like  an  icicle, 
and  was  wickedly  endeavouring  to  make  Bedhouse  c<nnmit 
the  impropriety  of  laughing,  by  way  of  wanning  us  botli, 
when  in  rushed  a  portly  personage  of  most  disgusting  ugli- 
ness, in  bis  native  black ;  and  coming  up  to  the  top  of  the 
room  with  much  importance  and  almost  swaggering  of 
manner,  he  assumed  one  of  the  principal  seats  among  the 
magnates  of  the  land  after  a  great  deal  of  interchanging 
of  reverence  and  salutations  between  him  and  them ;  but 
through  it  all  I  thought  I  could  trace  an  air  of  patronisa- 
tion  on  his  part,  and  of  mean  subservience  on  theirs, 
though  two  of  them  were  brothers-in-law  of  the  Sultan, 
several  of  them  clever  men,  and  one  or  two  honest  men. 
This  hideous  black  monster  was  the  superintendent  of  the 

harem.     '  Well,  d n  such  a  country  1 '  thinks  I ;  and  I 

was  beginning  to  get  warmer  in  consequeuoe  of  this,  when 
we  were  summoned  upstairs  to  the  Presence.  The  pashas 
led  tbe  way,  in  single  file  as  Will  would  say.  I  kept  dose 
astern  of  the  capitan  pasha,  and  Bedhouse  astern  of  me. 
There  was  a  pause  at  the  landing-place  on  top  of  the  sturs, 
for  ceremony  or  to  look  at  the  green  paint  on  the  doorway^ 
then  another  for  ditto  in  tbe  anteroom  at  the  door  of  the 
Presence,  and  then  we  were  ushered  in.  Imagine  a  young 
man  of  rather  plain  countenance  and  ^peaianoe,  but  with 
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a  good  and  agreeable  expresaion,  seated  on  a  sob,  in  a 
cloak,  and  with  a  eword  in  luB  liand,  resting  acroes  on  his 
knew;  imagine  him  rather  late  for  church,  and  saying  in 
a  gentle  voice  a  few  words  to  the  interpreter  for  me,  rela- 
tive to  the  ship  having  taken  troops  to  Syria;  and  then 
patting  into  one  of  the  pashas'  hands  a  box  (containing 
the  decoration  of  the  Medjidie),  which  was  passed  on  to 
me,  while  I  anawered  that,  in  common  with  all  English 
offioeiB,  I  was  happy  to  have  been  of  eervice  to  him.  Then 
GuKj  me  putting  the  decoration  to  my  lips,  making  a  bow, 
ud  baclcing  out  as  well  as  I  could,  with  '  the  sidelong  step 
Uiat  wins  its  easy  way,'  from  the  line  of  portly  pashas : 
ud  then  you  have  the  sketch  of  presentation  to  the  young 
Snltan. 

The  *  conditioDS '  going  down  to  Mehemet  Ali  from  the 
Sultan  are  Bevere— that  he  is  to  be  restricted  to  10,000 
men;  that  he  is  not  to  build  a  single  ship  without  express 
leave  from  the  Sultan  ;  that  he  is  to  pay  as  tribute  one- 
fourth  of  bis  whole  revenue,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
Turkish  comptrcdlers  of  accounts ;  that  the  hereditary 
principle  is  to  he  limited  to  Egypt  only,  and  that  the 
Saltan  reeerrea  to  himself  the  right  of  appointment  to  the 
U|^  provinces,  &e,  &e.  This  may  make  Mehemet  kick, 
if  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  see  the  impossibility  of  its 
lU  being  enforced  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  He 
Till  manage  it  his  own  way  somehow  or  other,  I  dare  say. 
At  all  events,  I  doubt  the  Sultan  being  fully  backed  up  in 
it  bU  by  the  European  Powers.     We  shall  see. 

H.H.8,  ■  Talbot '  (at  aes,  Zant«  to  Corfu) :  Eut«r  Bnndar, 
April  11,  1811. 

Here  we  are  running  up  before  a  strong  southerly  gale, 
the  ship  rolling  like  a  patent  semi-revolving  arm-chair- 
Faith,  she  can  roll  when  she  tries,  though  I  must  do  her 
the  justice  to  say  it's  very  easy,  even  up  here.     But  to  be 
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able  to  do  anything  in  thin  weather,  a  man  ought  to  be 
fitted  with  stays  and  back  staja  like  a  mast.  ...  I  will 
look  over  these  letters  and  answer  what  they  ask  at  once, 
though  it  is  really  hard  work  to  write  trhea  there's  nothing 
perpendicular  about  the  ship  but  her  decks:  aa  to  the 
staunchiona,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  upper 
end  of  them. 

On  March  26,  1841,  Captain  G.  received  orders  to  go 
to  Corfu,  to  complete  his  survey,  and  then  to  Malta  to  re- 
fit, where  Captain  StopFord  was  to  take  command  of  the 
'  Talbot.'  From  thence  he  returned  to  England  to  take 
command  of  the  '  St.  Vincent '  as  flag-c^ttain  to  Sir  £. 
Codrington,  who  was  then  commander-in-chief  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

The  •  Talbot '  was  officially  inspected  by  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Stopford  on  her  quitting  the  Mediternmean  station ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  inspection  he  spoke  aa  follows : — 

'  I  have  something  to  aay  to  you  before  I  leave  the 
ahip,  and  I  will  say  it  in  a  very  few  words.  I  am  highly 
pleased  and  satisfied  at  tJie  great  efficiency  of  the  ship, 
and  also  at  the  high  training  and  discipline  to  which  this 
ship's  company  has  been  brought ;  it  reflects  the  highest 
credit  on  you  (turning  to  Captain  C.  on  his  right  hand) 
and  on  your  officers '  (bowing  at  the  same  time  to  them, 
who  were  &cing  Mm). 

Found  among  Captain  C'a  papers : — 
THE  LIOHTHOUSK 

At  nigbt — mftktDg  Bn^and. 
Star    of   the  hcnesick,  anxious  mariner,  God  bless  thy 

ftdendly  ray  I 
Thou  art  indeed  his  best  and  truest  friend,  who  in  disfcreBS, 
"VTbea  all  around  ia  danger,  gloom,  and  doubt, 
Giv'st  him  thy  friendly  aid,  cheering  him  on. 
And  leading  him  into  safety. 
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The  command  at  Portsmoatii  wan  an  imeventful  time  of 
useful  work  and  home  enjoyment ;  it  oloaed  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1842,  and  Captain  Codrington  apent  the  following 
years  io  private  life,  until  appoint^,  in  October  1846,  by 
Sir  James  Graham,  to  the  command  of  H.M.S. 'Theti»,' 
40-gun  frigate,  for  gervice  in  the  Mediterranean,  undei 
Admiral  Sir  William  Parker  Bailing  from  England  in 
Hay  1847. 

On  May  11,  1847,  at  Lisbon,  Captain  Codrington  re- 
oeired  from  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker  official  intimation 
that— 

The  inhabitants  of  Madeira,  under  the  influence  of  the 
military  authorities,  had  withdrawn  their  allegiance  from 
the  Queen  of  Portugal,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
visional Junta  at  Oporto,  That  it  was  desirable  the 
authorities  there,  as  well  as  at  St.  Michael's  and  the 
Azores  generally,  ahould  be  informed  that  the  proposed 
mediation  of  England,  France,  and  Spain  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  of  Portugal.  That  he  was  to 
go  first  to  Madeira  and  communicate  with  the  consul  there, 
and  then  on  to  St.  Michael's  for  the  same  purpose,  consult- 
ing bim  on  the  expediency  of  proceeding  to  Terceira  and 
the  other  western  islsnds.  That  he  was  to  give  protection 
to  British  merchants,  and  having  collected  iniformation 
he  was  to  return  to  Lisbon. 

From  Captain,  Go&rvngton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

H.M.a.  '  Thetli,'  Madeira :  Hay  26,  ISIT. 
Dear  Father, — We  arrived  here,  after  a  long  passage, 
on  tbe  1 9tb,  and  I  have  felt  it  really  necessary  to  stay  here 
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over  tbe  tiiiee  days  I  had  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent 
these  two  parties  here  from  haring  a  rdw,  not  with  the 
English,  but  with  each  other.  They  are  euoh  a  set  of 
roguee  and  fools,  both  in  Portugal  and  here,  that  there  ia 
no  acoounting  for  them  as  you  would  for  the  acta  and 
words  of  other  people  that  can  be  called  a  nation.  I  have 
beeo  twice  to  the  ex-govemor,  to  preach  peace  and  mode- 
ration to  him  and  his  followers ;  and  twice  on  the  same 
errand  to  the  Junta  (who  are  now  in  power  against  the 
Queen's  Govanment). 

I  think  now  that  what  the  codboI  and  myself  have 
done  during  these  days  past  will  keep  both  parties  quiet ; 
at  all  events,  for  the  present.  I  have  also  told  them  that 
I  am  coming  hack,  though  I  shall  sail  to-day.  In  &ct, 
on  my  return  from  the  western  islands  about  three  weeks 
hence,  I  shall  call  here,  so  as  to  bring  away  for  the  ad- 
miral's information  the  latest  news  of  this  place,  which 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  the  west«m  islands 
put  bother.  Both  the  consul  and  merchants  wish  me 
very  strongly  to  stay  longer,  for  eecurity  of  British  pro- 
perty ;  but  I  must  go  on  and  fulfil  my  orders  about  the 
Asoree,  as  they  may  be  playing  the  devil  there,  for  my 
absence  from  there  may  be  as  bad  as  the  not  staying 
longer  here.  It  is  a  great  bore  that  this  sort  of  business 
has  kept  me  here  at  hand,  not  liking  to  be  out  of  tJie  way  in 
case  I  might  be  wanted ;  consequently,  though  officers 
and  youngsters  have  been  enjoying  the  fun  of  country  rides, 
I  have  only  had  one  excureion.  The  deuce  take  their 
precious  nonsensical  pronuTioiaTaentoB,  Both  sides  de- 
serve a  good  whipping.  They  are  a  precious  eet  to  play  at 
politics,  who  have  not  honour,  honesty,  or  one  grain  of 
plain  truth  between  man  and  man  1 

Tbe  month  of  June  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Asoi^s 
officially,  and  '  Thetis '  returned  to  Madeira  June  23. 
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<Thetu,'FimehBl,  Madeira:  J11I74,  1817. 
Dear  Father, — Aa  soon  aa  Sir  William  Parker  receiTes 
tbe  letters  I  have  sent  him,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  send 
mmrthiDg  here.  It  was  only  on  mj  arrival  here  on  Juoe  23 
that,  by  a  private  letter  from  tbe  admiml,  and  from  the 
pnblic  papers,  I  became  acquainted  with  tbe  three  Powers 
baring  intervened  in  a  hostile  way  to  put  this  war  down. 
Just  as  I  opened  the  bag  a  little  aquadron  that  I  had 
Ken  nil  from-  St.  Miohaera  carrying  420  very  respectable 
troops  (and  some  money  th^  aay),  going  to  the  assistaQce 
of  the  Junta  of  Oporto,  were  busily  employed,  aided  l^ 
a  Portuguese  steamer,  in  disembarking  Hieir  troops  in  a 
hoiiy  before  'Thetis*  could  get  in.  The  men  were  all 
landed  (though  they  had  really  been  intended  for  Por- 
tugal), for  the  Junta  here  rightly  concluded  that  they 
wonld  only  find  lodgings  in  St.  Julian's  if  they  sent  them 
on:  besides  which  they  wanted  their  aaeistance  here  to 
bolster  themselves  up  in  their  tottering  authority.  As 
won  as  I  ascertained  the  news,  I  went  on  shore,  called  on 
the  Junta,  and  told  them  by  word  and  by  letter,  to  pre- 
vent all  mistakes,  wh&t  had  occurred  in  Portugal,  and 
that  consequently  it  was  my  duty  to  intercept  all  move- 
ments, &c.  &0,  So  they  can't  complain  of  want  of 
warning  from  me.  The  troops  certainly  won't  get  away, 
for  the  Governor  will  keep  tbem  to  secure  himself,  though 
tbey  would  be  very  glad  to  get  bock  to  St.  Michael's. 
But  I  should  not  allow  them  to  leave  this  till  I  hear  trom 
the  admiral ;  for,  aa  I  have  told  him,  I  think  these  islaudB 
(Madeira  and  the  Azores)  will  be  more  easily  returned  to 
tbe  Queen's  Government  by  these  Asore  troops  being  here 
instead  of  at  their  own  island — St.  Michael's.  They 
wont  fight  to  maintain  an  obnoxious  Madeira  Junta  in 
power,  and  consequently  they  will  not  at  all  prevent  the 
popular  movement  which  will  reverse  tbe  present  state  of 
things  as  soon  as  a  force  arrives  from  Lisbon.     But  in 
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their  own  island,  where  the  present  state  of  thiagB  ii 
really  popular,  these  soldiers  would  hare  most  likelj 
joined  in  opposing  the  change,  if  opposition  were  got 
up  at  all.  As  I  wrot«  to  you  from  Fa^al,  I  think  I 
must  hare  told  you  all  about  *  Thetia '  and  her  moremeotg, 
and  my  own,  up  to  that  time.  Mr.  Dabney,  the  Amerian 
consul  (acting  for  ub  in  the  absence  of  our  vice-consul  at 
Fayal),  is  certainly  a  most  kind  and  hospitable  man,  and 
did  everything  he  could  think  of  to  amuse  and  interest 
us  while  we  remained  there.  He  piloted  a  party  of  us  up 
to  Caldeira,  the  extinct  crater  of  a  long  dormant  vtdauio 
in  Fayal ;  and  though  he  is  himself  serenty-eiz  yean  old, 
he  walked  up  as  weU  as  some  of  ua  who  are  not  half  that 
age.  This  crater  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Azores,  is  all  volcanic.  Fancy  an 
immense,  deep  gulf  in  the  earth,  suddenly  appearing  st 
our  feet,  as  we  crossed  the  ridge ;  its  circumferenoe  being 
about  Jive  mUea,  and  its  depth  1,700  feet.  Its  fonn  abo 
is  very  regular,  the  sides  are  very  rugged  and  cliffy,  but 
not  inaccessible  ;  for  we  saw  down  by  the  side  of  the  lake 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  animals  grazing,  and  mea 
cutting  and  carrying  firewood  by  the  side  of  the  water. 
Turning  round,  we  looked  back  over  the  whole  of  Fayal 
and  across  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  Pico, 
which  seemed  basking  in  the  roasting  sun,  while  its  fins 
peaked  summit  was  in  the  cold  air  above  the  highest 
clouds.  On  a  subsequent  day  we  went  with  Mr.  Dabney 
over  to  Fico,  to  see  his  vineyard,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
the  general  cultivation  at  Pico.  A  most  singular  scene  it 
was  to  an  English  eye.  Apparently  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness of  low  black  stone  walls ;  but  in  &ct  it  is  avety  pro- 
ductive vine  island.  From  Fayal  we  went  to  St.  G«orge, 
wheie  I  landed  and  walked  up  to  examine  a  crater,  the 
site  of  the  last  known  eruption  of  any  consequence  in  the 
Azores.  It  is  a  spot  of  interest,  as  there  is  a  specimen  of 
basaltic  structure  in  lava,  which  is  of  very  recent  forma- 
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tion.  But  I  think  I  must  have  told  70U  of  all  this,  and 
or  our  Teiy  hard  walk  in  a  broiling  hod  up  that  mountain. 
Preserve  me  from  euch  another  walk  I  From  thence  we 
came  on  to  Terceira ;  but  aa  the  Junta  were  rather  cava- 
lierly disposed,  the  *  Thetis '  tamed  her  stem  to  them  at 
onoe,  and  went  on  again  to  St.  Michael's.  There  we  had 
a  nice  expedition.  A  party  of  ub,  including  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  consul,  landed  under  a  village  called  Candelaria,  at 
the  vest  end  of  the  island,  and  walked  up  from  the  shore 
to  the  Sette  Cidadee  at  the  top  of  that  end  of  the  island, 
whoi,  aa  reaching  the  ridge,  we  came  upon  a  most  magni- 
ficent crater  ot  an  extinct  volcano  of  intense  action,  which 
fonnerly  occupied  the  central  part,  and  to  which  the  Fayal 
Caldeira  was  only  a  teacup.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
Ken  a  finer  specimen  than  this  of  the  seat  of  a  former 
volcano.  Its  depth  waa  not  equal  to  the  Fayal  one,  but  I 
think  it  was  1,200  feet ;  its  sidefl  rugged,  but  clothed  with 
bnuhwood;  bqt  its  circumference  is  fifteen  mileit,  and  it 
contains  three  or  four  large  lakes.  I  counted  nine  or  ten 
distinct  craters  in  this  immense  one ;  the  whole  of  the 
nil  of  that  part  of  the  country  is  a  succession  of  thick 
beds  of  pumice  and  tu&,  with  layers  of  ashes  and  scoria; 
the  whole,  where  not  yet  reclaimed  and  cultivated,  is 
covered  with  brushwood  and  wild  shrubs.  Turning  to  the 
right,  we  followed  the  ridge  for  some  way,  and  then 
atmck  off  to  the  east,  and  climbed  dp  to  the  top  of 
I^co  Carroo,  2,632  feet  high,  and  then  made  our  vay 
acroK  the  island  right  down  to  the  town  of  Punta 
Delgada,  where  the  ship  was  lying.  It  was  a  walk  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  but  none  of  ns  were  knocked  up  at  all, 
and  we  had  a  very  delightful  day.  ...  St.  Michael's  is  a 
fine  island ;  but  none  of  the  Azores  will  bear  a  compari- 
son in  any  way  with  Madeira,  either  in  appearance,  in  soil, 
or  in  climate.  I  rather  think  Hat  if  I  had  had  time  to 
explore  Terceira,  I  might  hare  tiiought  it  a  finer  island 
than  St.  Michael's.    The   town  is  certainly  finer,  con- 
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tains  finer  buildings,  and  is  better  laid  out;  ito  for- 
tifications are  strong,  and  ererything  maiks  it  out  as 
tbe  capital  of  the  Azores,  which  in  fact  it  once  was, 
and  apparentl;  ought  to  be  again.  When  I  left  the 
Azores  for  this  place,  nothing  was  known  of  all  that 
has  been  going  on  in  Ptn-tugal — I  mean  the  active  inter- 
ference of  the  three  Powers  in  putting  down  this  civil 
war  by  the  strong  hand.  From  what  they  felt  at  tbe 
imagination  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reality  will 
make  them  very  indignant;  and  the  English  residents 
in  those  islands  anticipated  some  rows  and  ill-treatmeat 
in  the  event  of  the  intervention  really  taking  place ; 
they  were  so  anxious,  that  they  wrote  to  beg  for  the  pro- 
tection of  another  visit  &om  a  man-of-war  in  such  an 
event.  I  sent  their  letter  on  to  Sir  W.  P.  when  on  my 
arrival  here  circumstances  and  the  news  I  beard  decided 
pie  to  remain  here  till  fresh  orders.  I  may  be  sent  beck 
to  revisit  the  Azores,  and  keep  all  quiet  while  the  coming 
change  is  being  effected.  .  .  .  At  present '  Thetis '  is  here 
keeping  the  peace,  and  I  really  think  that  her  presence  and 
some  strong  letters  of  mine,  besides  securing  En^ish  lives 
and  property,  have  prevented  the  two  parties  here  £rom  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats.  We  ate  watching  the  Portuguese 
steamer  and  the  schooner,  and  I  have  forbidden  their  leav- 
ing this,  or  the  troops  either.  I  do  this  in  anticipation  of 
orders,  which  I  conclude  will  next  week  come  from  Lisbon. 

From  Captain  Godrington  to  Sir  E.  C. 
On  28tb  June,  while  at  Madeira,  I  went  for  a  three 
days'  ride  round  the  north  side  of  the  island  with  a  Mend, 
Mr.  Daviea,  who  very  kindly  showed  me  all  that  was  to  be 
Been.  Our  first  day  was  from  Funchal  by  the  Mount  Church, 
over  the  hill  to  north-east  to  Ribeiro  Frio;  then  on  to 
the  northward  to  Santa  Anna ;  then  westward  alongshore 
to  St.  George,  where  we  slept.    Next  day  from  St.  Qiwage 
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vortwud  along  shore  to  San  Vincente.  Third  day  ft'om 
San  Vinoente  over  the  Serra  d'Agua,  the  Encotniada,  by  the 
Courral,  Jardin  de  Sera,  Camera  de  Lobos,  &c.,  home  to 
Fom^aL  Otu  days'  joomeys  were  about  eight  hours 
riding,  taking  it  pretty  easy,  and  though  there  was  a  little 
walkingwitb  it  nearer  the  perpendicular  than  the  horizontal, 
neither  of  us  were  in  the  least  tired.  The  north  side  is 
eotainly  much  finer  scenery  than  this  (south).  As  a 
proof  of  it,  this  side  seemed  quite  tame  to  me  after 
the  other.  If  I  could  *but  put  some  glaciers  and  snowy 
peaks  on  the  ehoulden  of  the  northern  mountains  and 
ridgEs,  that  scenery  might  well  stand  the  compariHon  with 
Switeerland ;  for  the  scale  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large 
as  many  of  the  fine  parts  of  Switzerland.  It  is  very  fine 
indeed,  but  the  state  of  the  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  cut  it 
off  from  Uie  access  of  most  English  visitors.  On  that  side 
of  the  island,  the  mountains  come  closer  down  and  with 
greater  height  to  the  sea-shore ;  in  some  places,  their 
'  spars  *  overhang  tbe  sea  in  very  high  and  inaccessible 
clifia ;  in  others  these  cliffs  recede,  leaving  a  semi-circular 
boUow  with  a  comparatively  level  though  rugged  space 
boieath  for  a  mile,  before  they  again  jut  out  into  the  sea. 
Tliis  space  hemmed  in  by  rugged  clifis,  rarely  passable  in 
more  than  one  place,  is  called  an  '  Arco,'  as  the  Arco  of 
St.  Oeoi^  &c.  The  cultivation  of  these  arcos  in  tbe 
narrow  flats  of  the  valleys,  and  on  as  much  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills  as  is  available,  is  much  more  beautifiil  than  on 
tbe  Boath  side  of  the  island,  where  the  vines  merely  lie  on 
trelliswork  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.  On  the 
north  aide,  the  vines  are  everywhere  trained  up  chestnut 
trees,  which  are  planted  and  kept  cropped  for  that  purpose ; 
thus  tbe  vines,  though  deprived  of  the  hot  sun  of  the  south 
ride  of  the  island,  enjoy  more  air  and  means  of  ripening 
than  if  treated  in  the  northern  way ;  while  their  height 
fiom  tbe  ground  not  only  gives  a  most  delightful  sheltra 
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to  the  whole  country  aad  its  inhabitants,  but  enables  tbem 
to  rear  T^^tables,  &e.  &c.  uuder  their  vines  and  chestnuts; 
the  sole  use  of  the  chestnut  trees  is  as  bearers  or  standards 
for  the  vines,  but  this  year  a  sad  blight  has  unaccountab); 
afflicted  the  chestnuts  and  they  are  beginning  to  think  of 
other  bearers.  One  object  of  my  journey  was  to  have  a 
private  look  at  the  country  in  a  military  way  of  estimatong 
it;  for  it  is  just  possible  that  in  the  disembarkation  and 
marchings  of  an  expeditionary  force  from  Portugal  to  this 
isl  ind,  that  sort  of  knowledge  may  be  of  use  to  me.  As  it 
is,  I  find  an  army  has  no  business  there  any  more  than  it 
has  at  the  back  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Indeed,  Catalitn 
bay  and  the  old  rock,  if  magnified  and  repeated,  might 
illustrate  the  military  character  of  ihat  side  of  Madeira. 
The  paths  of  communication  are  everywhere  steep  and 
rugged  enough  even  inland,  but  when  they  go  round  the 
foce  of  the  cUffs,  passing  along  shore  from  one  aico  to 
another  (the  only  means  of  communication),  the  passage  of 
a  large  body  of  men  (men  oTily,  for  guns  are  out  of  ttie 
question],  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  any  small  body  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  who  nold  the  path.  An  armj^  to  take 
Madeira  had  better  land  somewhere  on  the  south  side,  un- 
less they  do  the  north  by  surprise,  and  seize  the  passes  to  tiie 
south  and  on  each  side  very  quickly.  Our  last  day's  journey 
was  the  finest,  for  it  includes  the  finest  scenery  in  the  idasd, 
and  the  most  extended  views  of  it;  but  the  road,  or  rather 
track,  only  wide  enough  for  one  hoise,  was  quite  as  bad  as 
the  other  days,  and  in  some  places  was  more  broken  away. 
At  the  Eucomiado  of  the  Courral,  I  came  upon  ground  1 
had  trod  at  my  first  anchoring  here  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  view  is  from  a  narrow  ridge  of  rocky  gronnd,  dividing 
from  each  other  the  two  largest  valleys  or  internal  gullies, 
or  gul^  one  might  call  them,  of  Madeira.  This  rocky 
ridge  falls  down  precipitously  on  one  side ;  the  valley  to 
the  west  being  the  Ribeira  Brava,  that  on  the  east  being 
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tlie  celented  '  Coural.'  I  think  I  told  you  about  this 
eooral  (or  comral)  in  a  former  letter  from  hence :  if  not,  I 
will  explain  that  it  is  an  immensely  steep  ioterDal  valley, 
running  up  into  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  also.  From  the  ridge  of  the  Encomiada,  I  &Dcy 
its  depth  is  calculated  at  between  two  and  three  thousand 
feet  to  the  stream  at  the  bottom ;  there  is  little  or  no 
cultivation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  it  is  too 
high,  wild,  and  precipitous  for  that;  but  still  there  is 
everywhere  clothing  enough  to  the  sides  of  the  moDUtains 
ia  nq»[riy  the  want  of  it  above,  to  the  eye ;  and  below 
there  is  plenty,  though  at  a  dist»Dce.  From  hence 
I  T^iained  the  first  view  of '  Thetis,'  lying  off  Funchal,  a 
Tery  long  bird's-eye  view  indeed ;  that  night  I  was  on  board 
igain,  and  glad  to  get  into  my  own  cot  once  more ; 
\hm^  in  truth  I  had  not  tared  at  all  ill  on  my  jouroey, 
in  that  fx  in  any  other  way. 

One  want  I  feel  in  Madeira  is  the  absence  of  trees  of 
any  size,  such  as  we  call  trees  in  England  of  an  ordinary 
file ;  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  such  a  thing  any- 
^leie.  People  talk  of  large  trees  Bomewhere  &r  west,  but 
I  think  that  is  traditional — such  as  is  ihe  &nt  of  the 
whole  island  having  been  originally  covered  with  trees, 

&om  which  fact  it  takes  its  name Some  of  the 

predpitoua  track  we  went  up  while  going  round  the  north 
nde  of  the  island  on  horseback,  would  have  staggered  even 
Mary.  I'm  sure  no  one  not  accustomed  to  Madeira  would 
dream  of  taking  horses  up  and  down  such  places  as  the 
north-side-of-the-island  roads.   . 

From  Captain.  Cod/rington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Thetis,'  Ftmcbal,  Ufideira :  3alj  19, 1B47. 
Dear  Father, — lam  still  waitinghere  for  the  d^noueTnerit 
''ftbis  farce,  which  a  little  mismanagement  or  much  more 
delay  may  easily  convert  into  something  more  like  a  tragedy. 
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These  Portuguese  are  a  sad  set  of  men.  As  to  lying,  and 
all  the  variationa  of  deceit  allied  to  it,  I  doubt  wbethei 
our  old  fiiends  the  Greeks  can  excel  them.  Man  cannot 
trust  man  in  this  nation.  We  shall  in  a  few  days  have 
been  a  month  at  anohor  at  Madeira,  and  I  expected  to  he 
only  a  few  hours  here  on  my  return  from  the  Azores. 
Here  have  I  been  ever  since  I  came  here,  having  inter- 
views with  this  precious  Junta,  and  writing  long  letters  to 
tbem,  and  receiving  their  long  letters  in  return ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  charm  the  rogues  into  giving  up  the 
power  which  they  have  now  no  shadow  of  right  to  retain, 
since  ihe  parent  Junta  of  Oporto  is  dissolved,  and  I  have 
made  these  people  aware  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  Queen 
of  Portugal.  Well*  they  must  take  their  chance  now; 
Pre  done  my  best  to  induce  them  to  get  out  of  their 
scrape  in  time,  but  as  they  won't,  they  must  take  the 
consequences.  They  are  playing  a  game  which  may  be  a 
dangerous  one  to  them,  and  must  I  think  be  a  losing  one ; 
they  are  going  on  putting  off,  on  one  tnimpeiy  excuse 
after  another,  their  cession  of  power,  hoping  that  these 
ddaya  will  leave  them  in  authority  until,  on  the  vrith- 
drawal  of  the  allies  from  the  Portuguese  dominions,  a  new 
revolution  will  break  out,  and  seat  their  particular  friends 
Id  the  ministry  at  Lisbon.  Such  is  their  belief;  and  the 
Juntas  of  these  islands  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
by  cajolery,  &c.,  to  gain  time,  and  keep  the  former  occu- 
pants out  of  their  places.  How  the  rascals  do  lie  1 1  I  am 
hourly  expecting  someUiing  sent  from  the  admiral,  to 
come  round  the  point,  for  the  present  state  of  things  can- 
not last  here  without  coming  to  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and 
leading  most  likely  to  bloodshed. 

On  the  2lBt  July  1847,  at  Madeira,  Captain  Oodring- 
toD  received  a  letter  from  Admiral  Six  W.  Parker,  inform- 
ing him  that, — 
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Tbe  Portuguese  OoTemment  were  about  to  send  & 
corvette,  steam  vessel,  and  tTaaspoits  wiUi  troops,  &o.,  to 
Madeira,  to  re-establiBh  tbe  authority  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Poitngal,  and  re-io8tate  the  late  GoTemor, — That  tbe  ex- 
pedition would  be  supported  by  ships  of  the  Allied  Powers ; 
tbe  '  Terrible '  and  '  Recruit '  would  be  under  his  orders, 
and  they  woold  be  accompanied  by  the  French  frigate 
'Annide'  and  a  steam  vesseL  The  Fortuguene  force 
vould  not  be  able  to  arrive  so  soon  : 

He  was  to  promote  the  best  understanding  with  the 
officers  of  the  Allies,  and  act  in  concert  with  them  ;  and 
it  was  hoped  there  would  be  no  Deed  to  resort  to  any 
bostile  act : 

That  he  was  to  endeavour  to  arrange  in  an  amicable 
mmner  the  restoration  of  the  Queen's  authority,  and  it 
would  be  satisbctory  if  the  governor  could  be  replaced 
before  the  arrival  of  the  troops ! 

That  he  was  to  inform  all  parties  that  the  Junta  of 
Oporto  had  surrendered  to  the  Queen's  authority,  on  the 
39th  June;  the  city  and  defences  occupied  by  the  Allies, 
snd  given  over  by  them  to  tbe  forces  of  the  Due  de 
Saldanha,  the  amnesty  being  brought  into  immediate 
operation: 

He  was  to  give  the  Junta  and  military  at  Madeira  to 
Qoderstand  that  if  any  resistance  were  offered  to  the  forces 
of  the  Allies,  hostilities  would  at  once  commence.  In 
that  case  he  must,  on  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  forces, 
mmmon  the  insnrgeats  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  adopt 
every  means  of  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  with 
tbe  least  possible  loss : 

He  was  to  fecilitate  arms  being  collected,  but  not  to 
embark  prisoners : 

In  preliminary  communications,  he  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  French  officer,  to  show  that  tbe  Allies  were 
acting  in  concert; 
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As  soon  as  he  should  consider  his  presence  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  British  subjecte,  he  was  to 
rejoin  the  admiral  at  Lisbon. 

From  Captavn  Codrmgton  to  Svr  E,  C. 

'  Thetis,'  Madeira :  Jnly  ST,  1847. 

I  have  indeed  had  a  busy  time  of  it  lately,  as  my 
voluminous  letters  to  the  admiral  will  testify.  My  bard 
work  is  nearly  over  now,  and  it  is  high  time.  I  find  that 
a  life  of  long  interviews  on  business  witb  perverw  legis- 
lators in  stuffy  rooms,  followed  by  long  letters  chaaing 
those  same  legislators  in  their  correspondence  through  one 
lie  after  another,  in  all  their  windings  and  wri^lings  of 
argument,  brings  on  so  much  occupation,  and  of  an  un- 
healthy kind  too,  that  from  want  of  exercise,  &«.,  I 
became  biliously  inclined.  .  .  .  For  about  an  hour  yester- 
day my  colleague,  the  French  Captain  D^gen^  (of  the 
'  Armide '),  and  myself  were  joint  Grovemors  of  the  Island 
of  Madeira — a  new  situation  for  two  captains  of  frigates. 
The  '  Junta '  having  by  the  arrival  of  the  '  Terrible '  and 
*  Recruit,'  and  of  the  French  frigate,  found  out  that  it 
was  no  joke  at  all,  and  hearing  that  an  expedition  with 
troops  was  on  its  way  from  Portugal,  at  Is^t  gave  in  to 
facts  as  well  as  our  united  eloquence,  and  agreed  to  give 
up  power  as  yesterday.  But,  as  they  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Queen's  Qovemor,  they  decided  to  make 
over  their  authority  to  the  Captain  D4gen^  of  the  Fraicb 
frigate  and  myself  as  repz«8entativee  of  the  Allies,  leaving 
it  to  UB  to  pass  it  on  to  the  Governor.  8o  the  whole  drama 
was  acted  out  yesterday,  and  I  am  atill  rather  dizsy  with 
the  recollection  of  Portuguese  speeches,  words,  compli- 
ments, guns  firing,  bannerB  waving,  crowds  cheering, 
windows  and  balconies  manned  (I  mean  womanned), 
flowers  falling  in  showers  from  above,  Te  De>mi  in  the 
cathedral,  the  French  captain  and  myself  holding  t,  long 
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lighted  wax  candle  in  our  hande  in  the  midat  of  the 
ttsbop  and  hia  canons  in  their  grand  dresses,  while  the 
Governor  was  returning  thanks  for  his  re-instatement. 
Old  recollections  came  over  me  an  I  sidled  into  a  safe 
side  comer  and  looked  around,  and  I  thought  of  the  last 
time  I  had  held  a  wax  candle  in  my  hand.  It  was  when 
I  was  a  mid  of  the  *  Naiad '  at  Corfu,  walking  with  our 
worthy  captain  (Spencer)  in  fiill  uniform  and  hare-headed, 
in  a  hroiUug  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  sununer,  in  pro- 
cenion  in  honour  of  San  Spiridion.  I  was  but  a  mid 
then,  and  mid^Uke,  I  amused  myself  like  others  in  pouring 
the  melted  wax  in  the  pockets  of  the  Greek  padres,  i&c, 
who  were  near  us. 

From  Sir  W.  Parker  to  Captain  Codrmgton. 

'Hibemia,'  at  Lisbon :  Angost  3,  IStT. 
[Having  received  all  his  letters  reporting  proceedings 
previous  to  and  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
'  Junta '  and  forces  of  Madeira  to  the  authority  of  the 
Queen  of  Portugal.]  You  appear  throughout  these 
tnuKictiona  to  have  exercised  a  very  sound  judgment ; 
and  to  the  conciliatory  but  firm  course  that  you  have 
pursued,  I  have  no  doubt  is  to  be  attributed  the  satisfac- 
tory  result  that  80  immediately  followed  the  arrival  of  the 
combined  forces  at  Madeira.  I  have  not  failed  to  express 
to  the  Admiralty  my  high  approbation  of  your  conduct, 
md  of  every  measure  that  has  been  adopted  under  your 
direction,  &c.  &c.  W.  Farksb,  Vice- Admiral. 

From  Captain  Codn-lngton  to  his  home, 

•  Thetis,'  Madeira ;  Augrut  6, 1S4T. 
Dear  people   all, —   .  .  .   From   seeing  certain   spy- 
gUsseo  on  board  generally  directed  up  to  the  clifT  which 
looki  down  on  our  part  of  the  anchorage,  with  other  indi- 
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cations,  I  am  beginning  to  think  it  high  time  that  the 
'Thetis'  sailed.  I  have  never  been  so  long  at  anchor 
before  while  in  command  of  a  sea-going  ebip,  and  never 
will  if  I  can  help  it  (I  have  been  here  five  weeks  now) ;  for 
it  produces  &  bad  effect,  and  people's  thoughts  sometimes 
take  root  where  there  is  no  soil  for  them  to  grow  on ;  so 
the  less  we  have  of  that  sort  of  thing  the  better,  I  don't 
encourage  it  at  all.  I  shall  soon  come  back  to  m;  old 
plan  in  *  Orestes '  and  '  Talbot '  of  weighing  <mee  in  every 
four  days,  and  going  somewhere.  Unluckily,  political 
matters  have  quite  prevented  the  ship  moving  from  bence, 
but  I  hope  for  a  change  soon.  I  am  expecting  the  tioopa 
Irom  Portugal  to  relieve  those  in  garrison  here,  and  when 
all  is  quiet  I  shall  return  to  Lisbon  to  rejoin  Sir  William 
Parker. 

•Tbeti^'  lUdeiia:  Augnet  21,  lUT. 
....  liODg  as  I  now  feel  I  have  been  at  this  island,  it 
ie  curious  how  little  I  have  been  able  to  get  away  from 
the  spot  so  as  to  see  the  island  thoroughly ;  but  the  bet 
is,  that  by  being  on  the  spot  I  was  ready  for  anything, 
and  our  being  known  to  be  there  kept  these  wcsthieB  in 
order.  StUl,  I  managed,  through  the  kindness  of  fellow- 
countrymen,  to  make  one  or  two  very  pleasant  excursions; 
and  thus  I  have  seen  what  delighted  me  very  much.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  islands  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  must  fancy  one  immense  mountain  of  an  island  with 
the  ru^^^ed  peaks  of  its  central  range  rising  about  7,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  slopes  sharply  down  to  the  coast 
all  round  in  an  eternity  of  rocky  ridges  running  down 
from  the  centre  like  the  fingers  frY)m  the  hand,  intersected 
by  very  steep  ravines  with  stony  watercourses  at  the 
bottom,  down  which  in  the  winter  the  torrents  rush  with 
a  rapidity  and  force,  and  also  with  a  slightness  of  warning, 
that  can  hardly  be  conoeived.  In  the  summer  montiis 
these  streams  are  mostly  either  turned  off  by  the  inhabi- 
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Uuta  for  iragating  their  cultiTation,  or  else  Dame  Nature 
cots  tbem  off  hereelf.  Cultivation  extends  irom  the  shore 
right  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  to  as  great  a  height  as 
they  can  get  water  for  irrigation,  on  the  supply  of  which 
everything  in  the  way  of  cultivation  at  Madeira  depends ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  this 
island  only  equalled  in  tropical  climates.  In  that  respect 
Madeira  is  highly  favoured,  ibr  it  unites  all  the  vegetation 
of  tropical  cUmates  and  of  more  northern  ones ;  and  in 
many  other  things  it  has  also  that  double  advantage.  .  .  . 
The  roads  in  the  north  are  very  far  worse  than  those  on  the 
Boath  side  ;  and  yet  one  goes  on  clambering  up  and  down 
those  stony  tracks  on  horseback  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
oue  was  walking  one's  horse  in  Windsor  Park.  For  my 
part  I  got  quite  accustomed  to  an  aogle  of  45°  up  or 
down  (speaking  poetically),  and  if  the  horse  had  volun- 
teered for  something  very  close  to  a  perpendicular,  I  should 
have  let  it  carry  me  on  as  a  matter  of  course — at  least  I 
think  so.  The  climate  is  delightful:  in  fact,  you  can 
chooae  just  what  climate  suits  you  best  by  going  a  little 
higher  or  lower  on  the  hill-side. 

Captain  C.  to  his  sister. 

'  ThetU,'  LisboD :  September  8,  1347. 
Here  vre  are  at  length,  my  dear  Jane,  and  I  find  my 
admiral  gone  off  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  am  happy  to 
ny  I  have  my  orders  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  am  tmly 
■detained  here  a  day,  or  perhaps  a  few  hours. 


We  sailed  on  the  9th  from  Lisbon  for  Gibraltar; 
arrived  at  G-ibraltar  14th,  and  at  Malta,  October  4. 

Then  ensued  a  series  of  trials  of  sailing  between  the 
rfiips  of  the  squadron,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  '  Thetis ' 
proved  very  satie&otory  to  her  constructor. 
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'  Thetis,'  Qalf  of  BpexzU :  December  3S,  1817. 
On  the  18th,  19t.h,  and  20th,  while  still  at  Leghorn 
and  all  on  board  ready  for  sailing,  we  had  a  sharpish  gale 
of  wind  off  shore  from  the  east — and  such  a  cold  cutting 
wind  it  was,  coming  down  through  that  valley  of  the 
Arno  like  a  funnel  from  off  the  snowy  Apennines.  The 
thermometer  on  deck  was  in  the  night  36°  and  38° — in 
my  cabin  36°.  This  did  not  feel  very  mild  to  people  who 
about  six  weeks  ago  were  panting  in  the  broiling  heat  of 
a  Maltese  sammer,  with  every  window  and  port  open. 
One  curioiiB  .feature  in  this  gale  was  that  owing  to  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  air,  as  compared  to  the  sea  and 
the  vapour  that  rose  from  it,  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
covered  with  a  thick  driving  mist  or  f<:^,  rapidly  whirling 
past  the  ship  like  dense  smoke-drift  on  the  sea.  It  was  so 
thick,  that  though  we  occasionally  made  out  the  mast- 
heads of  other  ships,  we  quite  lost  sight  of  their  hulls. 
Sometimes  it  was  so  very  thick  that  we  could  not  see 
the  length  of  our  own  ship.  And  thus,  with  topmasts 
struck  and  yards  pointed  to  the  wind,  we  passed  our  three 
days'  gale  of  sleet  and  rain  and  wind  without  any  comnrn- 
nication  with  other  ships  or  with  the  shore.  .  .  .  One  day 
J.  R.  and  myself  went  to  Pisa,  and  had  a  good  day's  en- 
joyment there  among  those  beautiful  moni^ents  of  art. 
I  have  not  at  all  that  poetical  temperament  which  can  at 
first  sight  fall  in  love  with  anything  and  evetytbiog  tiiat 
I  see  that  is  under  a  blue  sky  and  that  is  not  English  ;  nor 
do  I  know  enough  of  high  art  in  any  line  to  appreciate  it 
as  thoroughly  as  I  should  have  done  with  more  study  and 
longer  acquaintance  with  it ;  hut  still,  I  know  what  pl^ksee 
my  eye,  and  delight  in  whatever  gives  feeling  and  speaks 
to  the  heart.  Even  at  this  moment,  when  without  refer- 
ence to  the  guidebook  I  could  scarcely  tell  you  the  name 
of  one  of  the  artists  whose  works  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Duomo  or  the  Campo  Santo,  I  have  a  very  lively  lecollec- 
Coo<;lc 
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ticm  of  the  excellence  of  some  of  their  produ(!tiouB,  and 
of  the  jdeasore  of  looking  at  them  in  the  quiet,  leieurely 
way  in  which  we  passed  our  time  there.  But  with  all 
my  admiration  of  them,  particularly  of  some  of  the  paint- 
ingB  in  the  Duomo  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  &c.,  I  waa 
astonished  and  (coneidering  the  character  we  in  England 
bear  in  such  matters)  somewhat  consoled  at  finding  our 
own  country  not  the  only  one  for  bad  taste  and  mismanage 
ment ;  for  amongst  those  very  fine  old  frescoes  in  the 
Campo  Santo  many  were  quite  spoiled  and  de^ed  by  the 
damp  and  the  neglect  of  years,  and  worse  than  that,  many 
have  been  actually  cut  through  and  obliterated  (cutting 
through  the  centre  of  some  fine  subject)  merely  to  make 
room  for  tbe  ugly  monstrosity  of  modern  monumenta,  not 
even  tolerable  in  appearance  themselves,  erected  to  the 
memory  of  persons  of  whom  no  one  ever  heard  before,  and 
assuredly  never  would  have  heard,  but  for  this  sort  of 
sacrilege — for  which,  by  the  bye,  all  their  name  and 
memoiy  geta  firom  the  visiter  is  a  most  euergetio '  blessing 
refersed,'  as  some  call  it.  I  shall  think  of  this  and  the 
Campo  Santo  next  Ume  I  visit  Westminster  Abbey,  &o. 

The  Battistero  (at  Pisa)  pleased  me  very  much.  Beau- 
tiful outeide  still  more  than  in,  and  with  such  a  character 
of  solidity  and  plainness  inside.  One  thing  was  most 
daborately  adorned  in  every  part — ^being,  in  fact,  a  series 
of  bas-reliefe  and  various  sculptured  representations  in 
narhle  of  our  Saviour's  history — tbe  pulpit  and  its  stairs. 
It  is  a  gem  in  itself,  but  seems  too  omauLented  for  the 
^i&racter  of  plain  solidity  and  simple  harmony  of  form 
<tf  the  whole  building  around  it.  I  was  remarking  that 
the  building  had  too  much  echo  for  music  of  any  sort,  to 
viiich  the  Sacristan  agreed ;  and  then  standing  in  the 
loiddle  under  the  dome,  which  is  very  lofty,  he  raised  his 
Toice  and  sounded  the  notes  of  tbe  common  chord  (do,  mi, 
tol,  do) — or  intoned  tbem,  as  I  ought  to  say.  I  don't  know 
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when  I  have  ever  heard  any  echo  so  beautiful ;  tiie  sonndg 
rose  up  the  circular  sidee  of  tlie  building,  running  round 
and  round  it«  arches  and  vaulting,  and  then  eoaring  up  into 
the  very  top  of  the  dome  met  there  in  an  intermingling 
of  harmony  that  was  quite  lovdy ;  and  the  echoes  catch- 
ing the  notes  up  again,  threw  them  to  and  fro  at  each 
other,  as  if  in  play,  again  and  again,  till  the  sounds,  tired 
of  their  airy  frolics,  died  away  in  a  gentle  musical  swell, 
harmonious  to  the  last.  How  lovely  it  was  I  and  how  I 
longed  fur  certain  other  voices  to  join  mine  there,  and  for 
other  ears  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  mine  felt.  ...  On 
another  day  at  Leghorn  we  went  to  see  the  Jews'  syna- 
gogue, the  first  I  had  ever  seen ;  but  there  wa«  no  service 
going  on.  The  building  internally  is  square,  with  three 
tiers  of  galleries,  or  arcades,  running  round  three  Eodes ; 
the  fourtii  having  the  large  plain  windows  which  light  it. 
The  galleries  are  for  the  women  only ;  the  men  sit  on 
double-backed  plain  benches  on  the  ground  floor ;  there 
is  nothing  architecturally  beautiful  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  though  it  has  white  marble  pillars  suppcffting 
the  white  pilasters  which  separate  the  galleries.  Tbe  ceil- 
ing is  very  t«stefally  ornamented  in  white  and  gold,  and 
in  panels  and  compartments  are  carved  the  representations 
of  the  temple  utensils,  candlestick,  and  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, and  all  the  musical  instruments  we  read  of  in  the 
Bible,  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  proclamation  down  to  late 
times.  Yet  it  is  odd  that  they  use  no  musical  instruments 
in  their  synagogue.  When  they  have  music  it  is  vocal, 
and  without  any  organ  or  instrument  whatever  ;  and  the 
performers  then  place  themselves  in  a  sort  of  raised  space, 
sorronnded  by  a  marble  railing  on  the  ground  floor,  near 
the  middle  of  the  building.  From  this  place  also  the 
officiating  priest  reads  the  Scriptures  out  of  a  book  or 
'  roll,'  which  is  carefully  kept  in  a  curtained  receptacle, 
also  railed  round  and  with  lamps  kept  burning  before  it. 
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very  like  &  fioman  Catholic  altar.  After  reading  he  re- 
taiQg  it  thither  again.  I  was  shown  the  striped  xcarves 
that  each  persan  wears  in  the  eynagogae  during  service, 
some  sOk,  some  of  plainer  material ;  this  must  have  a 
curioiu  effect. 

Another  thing  veil  worth  seeing  in  Leghorn  is  the 
large  tank,  or  receiving  house,  for  collecting  the  water 
from  the  aqueduct  for  diBtrihution  in  the  town.  It  is  a 
fine  work. 

Deoamber2S. 

A  hspp7  Christmas  and  New  Year  to  you  good  people 
athomel 

At  the  close  of  December  1847,  Captain  Godiington 
reodred  orders  irom  Sir  Wm,  Parker  to  proceed  to  Naples 
to  protect  English  subjects,  in  connequence  of  the  highly 
ezdted  state  of  the  population  there  and  in  SicUy,  which 
threatened  to  extend  even  to  revolution. 

■  Thetis,'  Measina :  Jiuinaiy  IB,  181S. 
Dear  Father, — In  the  midst  of  a  batch  of  bad  weather, 
u  bad  as  any  imagination  can  well  oonceive  for  Kams- 
chatka,  we  anchored  here  late  on  the  evening  before  last, 
having  come  down  from  Naples  as  fast  as  we  could,  to  see 
that  English  throats  were  not  cut  whilst  the  worthy  folks 
here  on  each  side  were  playing  their  games :  the  old  game 
<if  how  much  the  people  would  not  bear,  and  how  much 
the  existing  authority  could  compel  them  to  submit  to. 
It  may  be  very  interesting  to  read  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
tbe  pages  of  some  *mnning  historian,  but  to  a  bystander 
of  the  same  time  and  place  it  is  very  sad  to  see  the  waste 
of  life  and  the  amount  of  misery  to  the  survivors,  that  the 
said  exciting  game  entails  on  mankind.  .  .  On  Sunday 
night,  after  dinner  with  the  gunroom  ofticers,  I  received  a 
not«  from  Lord  Napier  (our  chargS  <taffairea  at  Naples), 
wishing  to  see  me  im  business.  .  .  .  The  business   was 
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that  news  had  just  arrived  of  the  probability,  if  not 
absolute  oertaistj,  of  an  additional  outbreak  or  revolt  in- 
teaded  to  take  place  at  Messina  on  the  12th,  the  King's 
birthday ;  several  having  already  taken  place  there  of  a 
minor  nature,  in  which  lives  had  been  lost  on  each  side 
in  conflicts  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  the 
former  having  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  consul  and  mer- 
chants were  in  great  alarm  for  themeelves  and  for  British 
property ;  the  military  commandant  having  threatened 
to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  begin  target 
practice  from  the  citadel  with  its  heavy  guns  at  the 
peaceable  houses  on  the  Marina  opposite,  over  the  harbour. 
Lord  Xapier  asked  me  if  I  could  go  to  Messina  next 
morning?  Xow,  Messina,  you  will  see  by  the  chart,  is 
about  ISO  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  Naples,  but  then 
even  a  crow  won't  make  much  against  a  S.E.  gale — not  to 
mention  the  head  Bea  of  which  the  said  crow  has  no  notion, 
though  H.M.  ship  *  Thetis '  baa.  The  wind  was  fresh  from 
the  eastward,  or  off  shore  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  swell  was 
rolling  in  from  the  southward  into  the  bay,  and  this,  with 
the  low  state  of  the  barometer,  and  the  gloomy  threatening 
sk7  with  squalls  of  rain  at  times,  clearly  told  us  what  we 
had  to  expect  outside.  ...  I  told  Lord  Napier  that  if 
he  wished  the  ship  to  go  to  Messina,  I  had  better  oot  wait 
till  morning  as  he  proposed,  but  get  off  in  the  night  as 
soon  as  I  could.  ...  At  1.40  a.ii.  on  the  10th,  the  gig 
brought  the  despatches  on  board ;  hoisted  her  in ;  and  at 
two  we  were  off,  and  running  out  of  the  bay,  scarcely  three 
people  on  shore  having  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  Our 
washed  clothes  were  left  behind,  and  the  ship's  forge  and  first 
gig  and  dingy  were  left  at  the  dockyard.  Many  were  the 
dinners  and  parties  to  which  we  were  engaged,  and  many 
were  the  friends  and  acquaintance,  fair  or  otherwise,  that 
w^  had  invited  on  board  to  see  the  ship.  How  they  must 
have  rubbed  their  eyes   neit  monungi     The  gentleman 
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who  was  to  have  breakfasted  with  me  [  hopA  has  satisfied 
hie  hunger  elseivhere,  for  certainly  I  did  not  wait  break- 
fast for  bim.  Away  went  'Thetict,'  making  the  best  of 
her  way,  having  a  good  idea  of  what  was  coming.  We 
were  well  to  the  south  of  Capri,  &c.,  when  our  enemy 
came  on  in  the  shape  of  change  from  K.  toward  S.E.  wind. 
Sail  was  not  spared  on  her,  but  the  wind  came  ultimately 
right  against  us  and  blew  fresh.  On  the  Ilth  we  were  to 
leeward  of  Stromboli,  which  stood  up  like  a  massive  pyra- 
mid right  in  our  present  line  to  the  Fate.  By  this  time, 
jib  and  spanker  had  gone  the  way  of  summer  suits  of  worn 
ails  when  matched  against  winter  breezes.  Still,  for  the 
object  of  getting  before  the  12th,  the  dangerous  day,  to 
Messina,  I  pressed  on  in  the  &int  hope  of  some  change 
letting  DB  pop  in  yet  in  time ;  but  just  as  we  crossed  (to 
leeward)  the  line  of  old  Stromboli,  the  villain  sent  us 
down  a  puff  which  played  ns  a  scurvy  trick :  the  topHuils 
wrae  lowered  and  mainsheet  eased,  but,  foreyard  went  in 
tiro  pieces  in  the  weather-quarter,  and  split  the  foresail  a 
little.  Here  was  a  mess  for  a  hurry  [  [Then  follows  a 
technical  and  detailed  account  of  the  measures  taken,  in- 
cluding the  '  fishing '  of  the  yard,]  At  sunset  that  day, 
12tfa,  the  ship  was  again  under  her  own  proper  sails: 
double-reefed  topeaila  and  reefed  courses  and  fore-topmu.«t 
staynjl.  I  was  anxious  to  get  all  artaunto  again,  for  I 
should  not  have  felt  comfortable  in  approaching  such  a 
place  as  the  Faro  in  t^  depth  of  winter,  and  with  a  8.W, 
gale  setting  in  as  it  now  did,  if  the  ship  had  not  been 
hetself  again,  and  under  full  power  of  wing  for  a  lee  shore 
service  if  requisite.  Next  day,  13th,  the  S.W.  gale  came 
00,  and  with  some  weighty  squalls  even  for  double-reefed 
h^Mails  (wind  abeam)  sent  ub  into  the  Faro,  loimdibg  the 
point  a  little  before  sunset ;  then  we  had  a  sharp  beat  up 
towards  this  place,  for  the  nquaUa  off  the  land  were  most 
nolmt  at  times.     [Then  follows  the  account  of  getting 
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to  a  bad  anchorage,  and  other  difficulties,  and  thedi 
remedies.]  On  communicating  with  the  nbore,  I  find  that 
this  time  it  ia  reall;  a  case  of '  Wolf,  wolf  I '  in  eanfest.  I 
expect  a  very  serious  row  here  within  forty-eight  faonre  at 
most.  The  people  are  only  waiting  for  Palermo  to  com- 
mence, which  it  was  to  do  on  the  12tb ;  but  as  yet,  we 
don't  know  for  certain  what  haa  been  done  there.  The 
king's  government  la  most  unpopular  in  all  Sicily,  for  it 
has  for  years  past  persisted  in  grinding  the  people  down 
most  cruelly  and  severely — I  mean  aa  to  legislation.  Land 
here  pays  17  or  18  per  cent,  direct  to  the  king,  besides  the 
subsequent  taxes  on  its  produce,  as  com,  &G. ;  and  that 
com  can  only  be  ground  at  govemment  mills,  where  it  is 
taxed  as  fiour ;  and  if  people,  to  evade  this,  pound  their 
wheat  between  two  stones  at  home,  they  are  heavily  fined. 
In  short,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  are  quite  ground 
down,  till  this  rich  island  which  was  the  granary  of  Italy 
in  t^e  times  of  the  Romans,  is  becoming  wanting  in  food 
for  its  diminished  population.  The  land  in  Neapolitan 
dominions  pays  28  per  cent. ;  at  least  one  gentleman  told 
me  to-day  that  here  he  was  sure  that  in  one  way  or  other 
the  king'a  govemment  took  50  per  cent  from  the  grotmd. 
Talk  of  agricultural  distress  in  England  I  Whatwonld  our 
country  gentlemen  say  to  the  state  of  things  in  poor 
Sicily  7  In  commerce  things  are  much  the  same.  Books 
and  newspapers  are  almost  all  prohibited ;  and  letters  are 
opened  and  read,  and  frequently  don't  reach  their  destina- 
tion. The  usual  Knglish  trade  employed  300  English 
vessels  coming  to  Messina — this  last  year  only  ninet^-eiz 
came.  The  king's  bad  meastu^s  in  the  budness  of  tjie  sul- 
phor  dispute  with  England,  have  ended  in  the  trade  gtnng 
elsewhere,  poor  Sicily  losing  one-balf  of  her  former  trade 
in  Bulpbnr,  But  just  read  the  speech  of  Alcibiades  to  the 
senators  of  Athens,  in  *  Timon  of  Athens,'  when  he  comes 
before  the  walls  with  his  army,  and,  if  I  remembn  tigbt, 
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it  will  put  the  case  in  a  few  pithy  worda  as  it  is  re-acted 
here.  And  now  as  to  probabilities.  By  a  steamer  from 
Naples  that  arrived  this  evening  and  approached  in  a  very 
caatious  manner,  very  curious  to  those  who  did  not  know 
what  she  suspected,  I  receive  a  letter  from  Lord  Xapier, 
telling  me  that  he  hears  that  Palermo  did  break  out  on 
the  12th,  and  that  the  inBurgenta  are  in  possession  of  Uie 
town,  the  troops  being  oonfiaed  to  the  castle.  If  this  be 
tme,  as  BooQ  as  it  is  known,  these  people  will  certainly  begin 
ha»  and  do  the  same.  If  the  troops  are  foolish  enough  to 
be  enticed  into  the  town,  they  will  be  cut  up  and  beaten.  If 
the  insorgeots  assault  the  citadel,  a  strong  r^ular  work 
well  provided  with  everything,  they  will  bum  their  fingers 
and  suffer  much  loss.  I%«y  can't  take  the  citadel,  though 
s  regular  army  with  mortars  might.  !N'or  can  the  troops 
drive  them  out  of  the  town.  As  to  any  reinforcements  the 
King  can  spare  from  Naples  for  reducing  the  ialand  to  sub- 
jection  when  the  population  is  all  op  and  fairly  roused,  I 
don't  think  it  possible  in  a  country  so  ill  off  for  roads,  and 
where  the  mail  often  waits  for  days  before  it  can  pass 
laviiMS  rendered  impassable  by  sudden  torrents  in  rainy 
weather.  The  temper  of  the  people  is  somewhat  different 
now.  After  long  bearing  the  weight  of  the  King's  17  per 
cent,  land  tax,  tite  peasants  and  landowners  and  occupiers 
fbond  themselves  sinking  into  starvation  and  b^^gary,  and 
resolved  to  kick  the  burden  off.  So,  not  long  ago,  when 
the  King's  oollecton  and  tax^^therers  (all  Neapolitans) 
went  their  usual  rounds  in  the  country  districts,  they  were 
pabtely  told  to  return  to  Messina  with  empty  bags ;  and 
they  received  only  a  caulaon  that  the  next  time  they  came 
(n  such  an  errand,  they  would  not  find  their  way  back 
again  to  Messina,  for  their  throats  would  be  cut.  These 
gentlemen  with  their  empty  bags  are  of  course  now  in  the 
citadel  with  all  the  other  authorities,  who  like  themselves 
are  refugees  there ;  this  is  fine  fun  for  the  peasantry.    Cu 
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an;  force  of  soldiers  landed  in  Sicil;  raise  this  land>tax 
again  for  the  King  P  Would  the  collection  pa;  if  the  tai 
could  be  raised?  His  st^amera  transporting  troops  can 
act  on  the  coast  lines,  hut  how  is  he  to  command  a  oountiy 
too  difficult  and  too  reduced  in  food,  hy  his  mismanage- 
ment, to  support  lai^  armies  internally  ?  It  wovCt  pay, 
and  there  is  where  he  will  feel  it.  His  troops  and  steamers 
are  good  and  veil  found,  hat  won't  raise  Hie  wind.  And  now 
good  night,  for  it  is  nearly  2  a.il,  and  I  must  go  to  bed. 

'  TbetlB,'  Ueseliw :  Sajoaij  30. 
The  insurrection  broke  out  yesterday :  the  town  is  in 
the  hands  entirely  of  the  insurgents^  and  the  citadel  and 
forts  of  the  king's  troops.  They  hare  bombarded  the 
town  in  a  sar^e  way  with  shot  and  shell,  besides  grape 
and  musketry,  doing  considerable  damage  to  private 
houses,  none  to  the  insurgents ;  they  are  only  Uie  more 
exasperated.  The  troops  are  everywhere  confined  to  the 
forts.  I  am  much  hurried  with  protests,  long  offidal  and 
private  letters  to  Lord  Xapier,  and  to  the  admiral,  and 
also  with  repeated  interviews  with  the  general  and  the  con- 
suls, and  visits  on  shore  to  houses  stmck  bf  bombardment. 
Robb  will  give  you  a  line,  I  hope,  for  me.  The  king  has  at 
last  given  in  when  his  game  was  up.  He  will  find  it  late. 
God  bless  yon  all. 

Yours  afiectionately, 

H.  J.  C. 

Frmn  Oaiptam  Codrmgton  to  Svr  W,  Parker. 

H.IC.S.  'IhetU,'  Ueviiia:  iaaaary  30, 1S4S. 

Sir, — I   regret  to   have  to  inform  you  that  a  revolt 

broke   out  in   this   place  yesterday  forenoon,   and  that 

in  the  afternoon  the  town  was  bombarded  with  shot  and 

shell  from  all  the  forts,  and  firom  the  fTe^Mlitan  steamer 
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'Charles  III.'  for  an  hour  and  a  half^  the  firing  ceasing 
after  dark. 

Two  days  previously  I  had  written  to  the  general  pro- 
testing  Btroogly  against  such  a  line  of  conduct,  and  had  not 
only  received  his  personal  assurances  that  he  would  not 
bombard  the  town,  but  ho  had  in  hia  written  answer  pledged 
his  word  ctf  honoor  that  he  would  only  repel  force  by 
Ibioe,  that  he  would  not  bombard  the  town,  and  that  pre' 
vioua  lo  firing  he  would  give  foreigners  very  sufficient 
warning.  Captain  Engle  of  U.S.  s.  'Princeton '  and  my- 
self have  both  received  these  assurances  on  his  part.  I 
enclose  copies  of  these  documents,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  satisfactory  in  appear- 
ance. After  some  commonications  on  the  previous  day 
between  the  two  sides,  the  insurrection  broke  out  yester- 
day shortly  before  noon,  by  a  descent  into  the  town  of 
irregnlaz  bands  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  diggers,  and 
fowling-pieces.  The  first  firing  (commenced,  it  is  said, 
by  mutual  mistake)  took  place  at  the  fort  called,  I  think, 
'  Heal  Bassa,'  a  small  outlying  fort  standing  on  the  beach 
at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  town  and  with  houses 
close  to  it.  A  few  lives  were  lost  on  botb  sides,  but  the 
irr^ular  musketry  of  the  insurgents  had  evidently  no 
chance  of  making  any  impression  on  this,  which  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  military  position,  though  much  too 
ftroQg  for  the  efiforts  of  the  assailants.  A  pause  of  some 
duration  ensued,  during  which  negotiations  were  going  on 
betweoi  the  general  on  one  side  and  the  heads  of  the 
people  on  the  other — ^both,  I  think,  desirous  of  avoiding 
extreme  measures.  The  result  was  the  unopposed  and 
peaceable  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  all  the  isolated 
posts  in  the  town  into  the  arsenal  and  outworks  of  the 
Terra  Nova,  which  form  a  sort  of  advanced  post  of  the 
guard  in  front  of  the  citadel.  All  remained  quite  quiet 
until  about  3.30  or  4  p.m.,  when  firing  commenced  ont- 
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aide  the  advanced  position  of  the  troops,  the  com- 
meQcement  of  which  both  parties  attribute  to  each  other, 
and  to  bad  faith.  I  must  remark  that  the  point  of  action 
at  this  time  was  only  at  the  extreme  Bouthem  end  of  the 
town,  and  removed  &om  the  Marina.  Immediately  on 
the  commencement  of  the  straggle,  the  citadel  and  Fort 
Salvador  opened  from  across  the  water  a  continuous  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  right  at  the  houses  on  the  Marina  and  into 
the  town  generally,  while  the  fort  called  Beal  Bassa,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  ibe  Marina,  &red  raking  discharges  of 
grape,  &c.,  down  it.  Being  myself  at  that  moment  on 
shore  in  the  consul's  honse,  I  made  my  way  te  a  front 
house  on  the  Marina ;  and  looking  out  for  a  time,  I  can 
depose  to  the  &ct  on  my  own  testimony,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  officers  on  thie  ship's  decks,  and  of  the  gig's  crew 
(then  at  the  Marina  and  in  eminent  peril),  that  the  firing 
was  b^^  by  the  citadel  without  the  least  provocation 
jTom  the  side  of  the  Marina ;  and  that  neither  at  the  time 
nor  afterwards  were  there  any  means  of  offence  whatever 
from  the  town  against  those  fortifications.  SnbaequentI; 
the  '  Carlo  III.'  moored  off  the  arsenal,  opened  a  fire  of 
shells  from  her  two  heavy  gmis ;  the  whole  of  this  heavy 
fire  being  directed,  not  to  the  part  of  the  town  or  the 
houses  nearest  to  the  point  of  attack,  but  to  the  town 
generally,  and  the  Marina  in  particular.  That  you  may 
nnderstand  the  futility  of  such  a  proceeding  in  intimi- 
dating the  insurgents  or  in  reaching  them  at  all,  I  must 
explain  that  the  Marina  is  a  terrace  about  1,600  yards 
long,  skirting  the  harbour,  composed  of  large  double 
blocks  of  houses  of  great  height,  back  to  back,  very 
solidly  built,  with  many  interior  walls,  the  whole  of  stone. 
They  staud  up  higher  than  any  buildings  behind  thran, 
and  form  a  perfect  screen  for  the  rest  of  the  town :  and 
even  were  the  front  houses  destroyed,  the  ruins  would 
have  tlie  same  covering  effect.    The  distance  of  the  houses 
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in  ft  direct  line  from  the  citadel  is  860  yards;  and  from 
Fort  Salvador  only  600.  The  extreme  terror  and  mieery 
of  the  fiunilies  residiitg  in  or  near  the  Marina,  most  of 
thoa  foreign  reddents  (principally  British),  thus  driven 
to  take  reAige  in  their  vaulted  cellars,  may  easily  ba 
imagined.  I  should  alBo  mention  that  every  house  of  a 
leaident  fbredgner  might  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
national  colours  hung  out  on  each  side.  For  one  hour 
and  a  half  this  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  on  quiet,  inofien- 
dve  pariis  of  the  town  which  bad  no  means  or  intention  of 
replying  to  it,  and  it  was  only  discontinued  after  dark. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  jvecise  objects  they  6red  at, 
<a  what  could  have  been  the  intention  of  this  bombard- 
ment ;  but  were  it  not  that  I  conclude  it  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  neirous  excitement  of  the  moment  in 
men  unconscious  of  the  destructive  effect  of  the  weapons 
they  used,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  most 
avage  and  wanton  act,  as  barbarous  as  it  was  useless. 
The  damage  to  vessels  afloat  is  happily  very  trifling ;  but 
on  E^ore  both  shot  and  shell  have  gone  into  the  houses  of 
foreign  reaidents,  including  several  English  housee,  to 
tbe  great  damage  of  their  property  and  the  imminent 
risk  of  their  lives.  After  visiting  them  to  ascertain  the 
&cta  myself,  I  proceeded  with  Captain  Engle  to  the 
arsenal,  where  we  bad  an  interview  with  the  general  com- 
manding (Cardamone).  In  answer  to  the  strong  remon- 
strances and  protest  made  by  us,  the  general  made  a  sort 
of  palliative  explanation  which  seemed  to  us  very  insuffi- 
cient He  did  not  disavow  the  firing  of  the  citadel ;  nor 
did  be  say  he  had  endeavoured  to  stop  it :  and  he  asserted 
that  the  town  fired  shells  on  the  citadel  before  it  opened 
on  tbe  town.  This  I  contradicted  at  the  time ;  and  this 
morning  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  the  Chivemor 
by  tbe  evidence  of  the  second  in  command  of  tbe  citadel, 
that  tbe  town  did  not  fire  on  the  citadel  at  all.     During 
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the  nigbt  I  had  the  whole  of  the  merchuit  Bhipe  moved 
aoiosa  the  harboui  to  a  place  of  safety. 

This  moining  the  conBuJar  body  with  Captain  Engla 
and  myself  waited  on  the  general,  and  the  result  of  a 
long  and  animated  discussion  is  that  the  general,  who  had 
last  night  received  ireeh  orders  by  steamer  from  Naples, 
totally  disavowed  the  firing  from  the  citadel,  saying  that 
he  bad  sent  three  messengers  to  stop  it,  in  vain.  He 
added  that  he  had  placed  General  Busaco  under  arrest, 
and  he  was  being  sent  off  by  steamer  to  Naples  fw  trial 
by  court-martial  immediately.  I  cannot  say  I  am  qnite 
satisfied  with  all  this,  since,  as  the  citadel  is  not  five 
minutes'  walk  from  ihe  general's  quarters,  the  whole  bom* 
bardment  might  have  been  stopped  in  t«n  minutes,  instead 
of  lasting  one  hour  and  a  half.  Moreover,  the  steam 
frigate,  that  began  some  time  after  the  citadel,  waa  moored 
close  to  the  general's  quarters,  and  if  she  did  not  b^in 
by  his  orders,  she  might  easily  have  been  stopped  by  his 
own  voice.  Finally,  the  general  has  in  our  presence  given 
his  orders  to  the  citadel  that  it  is  not  to  fire  shells  in  any 
case,  and  it  is  to  fire  shot  at  those  places  only  from  whence 
an  attack  is  being  made  on  the  King's  forces.  It  is  much 
to  be  r^Tetted  that  his  Excellraicy  did  not  give  these 
ord^^  at  an  earlier  period,  as  he  was  requested  to  do  by 
me ;  since,  besides  preventing  the  recent  losses  of  life  aod 
property,  they  would  have  given  no  occasion  for  that 
exasperation  of  the  population  which  a  contrary  policy  bss 
excit«d  here  as  well  as  at  Palermo. 

During  this  day  things  have  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
llie  •  Gladiator '  has  just  arrived,  and  the  news  she  brings 
from  Naples  may  probably  conduce  to  their  oontinuing  «> 
until  the  people  have  more  in  detail  the  offers  to  be  made 
to  them  l^  ihe  King's  Government.  I  do  not  think  the 
King's  military  possession  of  these  fortifications  can  be 
endangered  hy  the  means  at  present  in  the  pOBseesion  of 
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the  ingiu^nts;    and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxfpa 
have  not  a  chance  of  lecorering  any  part  of  the  town,  I 
tnut  that  both  parties  wilt  remain  at  rest  nntil  the  affaiia 
of  the  whole  country  are  settled  by  negotiations. 
I  have,  &c. 
H.  J.  C0DBIHQ105,  Captain. 

Capiam  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  0, 

Messina  :  Febnuuy  20,  IS48. 
Just  time  to  write  a  line.  All  well  on  board  '  Tbetia.' 
Likely  to  remain  here  yet  awhile,  for  I  much  fear  another 
eerions  outbreak  and  renewed  hostilities  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  .  .  .  The  admiral  sailed  this  morning  from 
Palermo  for  Naples,  to  meet  Lord  Minto  there.  The  fact 
is  that  the  King  and  bis  Courial  won't  make  up  their 
minds  to  sign  the  powers  (for  agreement)  which  Lord 
tlinto,  I  conclude,  thinks  justly  he  ought  to  have. 

Mimiiiii :  Febnuty  25. 
Bombarding  here  again. 

From  Captain  Codrington  to  Admiral  Sw  W,  Parker. 

'  Ttaetla,'  Headna :  Fsbnuuj  24,  1S48. 
Sir, — I  subjoin  for  your  information  the  following 
tcconnt  of  the  ereDts  which  have  occurred  in  Meeaina  since 
yon  passed  through  the  Faro  on  the  14th  inst.  That 
ereoing  I  waited  on  the  General  and  also  on  the  Comitato ; 
and  according  to  your  desire,  I  commnnicated  to  each 
party  the  contents  of  your  letter  to  me  of  that  day's  date, 
■nd  also  of  one  from  Lord  Minto  to  the  British  Consul  at 
Palermo,  dated  12tb  inst.  These  certainly  had  a  pacific 
effect  at  the  time;  but  towards  the  end  of  that  week 
various  reports  reached  Messina,  that  Lord  Minto  had  not 
been  able  to  obtain  from  the  Neapolitan  GrOTemment  the 
powers  necessary  for  him  to  undertake  bis  proposed  mission. 
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The  war  party  amongst  tbe  insurgoitB  consequently  became 
Btronger,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  Comiteto 
sent  me  a  notice  that  they  intended  to  terminate  the  state 
of  truce  at  5  T.1L  nest  day.  During  the  next  forenoon 
the  whole  of  the  merchant  shipping  as  well  as  the  foreign 
men-of-war  removed  out  of  the  harbour  to  an  indifTereDt 
ancborage  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  entrance.  Whether 
the  means  of  the  insurgents  were  not  then  sufGoiently 
prepared,  or  that  when  the  protecting  screen  of  foreign 
shipping  was  withdrawn  the  formidable  line  of  batteries 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  harbour  seemed  too  strong  for 
them,  no  attack  was  then  made ;  and  Sunday  also  passed 
away  quietly,  though  the  insurgents  continued  their  pre- 
parations against  the  fort  Real  Bassa,  and  against  the 
position  of  the  arsenal  and  Terra  Nova. 

On  Monday,  21st,  knowing  that  all  was  ready,  and  that 
the  fort  Real  Bassa  would  fall  as  surely  as  it  was  attacked, 
I  made  one  more  endeavour  to  preserve  peace  by  bringing 
the  parties  to  a  conference  in  my  cabin.  After  considerable 
discussion,  this  finally  failed.  The  general  was  brought  to 
allow  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Real  Bassa, 
and  the  lines  of  Terra  Nova,  leaving  only  a  small  guard 
at  each  place ;  but  he  required  time  and  means  to  obtain 
the  King's  authority  for  doing  bo.  I  was  prepared,  in  cm- 
sequence  of  his  request,  to  have  detached  the'Gladiatot'to 
Naples  with  his  letter  on  this  bosinesa;  but  ia  consequence 
of  the  decided  adverae  feeling  in  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
surgents, the  Comitate  subsequently  broke  off  the  n^tia- 
tion,  sending  notice  very  honourably  to  the  general,  as 
well  as  to  all  others  concerned,  that  hostilities  would  be 
commenced  early  next  morning.  During  the  night  the 
insui^nts  threw  up  a  breaching  battery  against  the  back 
of  t^e  fort  Real  Baasa,  placing  it  at  the  comer  of  a 
neighbouring  street,  where  it  was  covered  from  the  fire  of 
San  Salvador,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  water.    It  was 
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BTmed  with  two  long  36-poimderB,  and  at  about  7.15  a,u^ 
while  the  fort  and  the  neighlxiuring  houses  exchanged  a 
fire  of  musketry,  the  battery  opened  at  less  than  100  yards 
distance  against  a  weaker  part  of  the  waU.  A  breach  was 
loon  made,  and  the  ditch  haviiig  been  partially  filled  up, 
the  fort  was  gallantly  and  succesafuly  stormed  by  the 
iDgmgents,  in  spite  of  the  flanking  shell-firing  of  San 
Salvador,  about  an  hour  after  they  first  commenced  action. 
The  good  conduct  of '  the  insurgents  after  their  victory 
ffas  as  conspicuous  as  their  courage  and  good  management 
in  the  attack.  In  every  instance  the  prisoners  have  been 
Bayed  and  well-treated,  and  their  wounded  enemies  attended 
in  their  hospitals  in  the  same  manner  as  their  own  wounded. 
While  this  struggle  was  going  on,  the  insurgeats  had 
■ttacked  the  position  of  the  Terra  Mova;  and  as  the 
troops  remaining  there  retreated  rather  precipitately  after 
a  &int  resistance,  the  insurgents  pressed  on,  and  making 
their  way  into  the  lines,  were  soon  in  possession  of  the 
vhole  position,  including  the  arsenal.  VisiUng  the  place 
myself  with  Captain  Robb,  a  few  hours  aftierwards,  we 
were  quite  surprised  at  seeing  the  quantity  of  warlike 
stores,  including  a  pile  of  heavy  guns  (not  mounted) 
which  the  troops  had  left  behind  them,  and  which  will  of 
coune  be  tamed  to  account  by  their  opponents.  The 
troops  are  now  confined  to  the  citadel  and  fort  Salvador ; 
and  daring  the  rest  of  this  day,  alter  their  discomfiture, 
there  were  no  further  hostilities.  During  the  contest  the 
Porto  Franco  (Government  bonded  warehouse,  occupied  by 
an  En^ish  merchant)  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell  distinctly 
from  the  citadel,  and  burnt  with  its  contents :  and  it  was 
only  fay  the  exertions  of  the  insurgents,  aided  by  those  of 
the  men-of-war  here  at  present,  that  the  fire  was  extin- 
gtnsfaed  in  the  night  without  having  spread  to  other  and 
more  valuable  deposits.  I  have  since  seen  several  other 
ihdls  &om  the  citadel  strike  it'.    In  the  forenoon  of  the 
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next  day  (23rd)  the  U.S.  s.  'Princeton'  came  into  harbour 
for  a  few  honre,  Captain  Rohb  and  myself  being  on  board 
of  her.  Mj  intention  was,  now  that  there  was  a  satisbc- 
tory  line  of  demarcation  between  the  parties,  to  endeavour 
to  re-establish  peaceable  relations  between  them.  Sud- 
denly, without  the  least  warning,  and  witb  no  apparent 
cause,  ibe  citadel  and  fort  Sao  Salvador  opened  a  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  on  the  towD,  directing  their  missileB  some- 
times  at  particular  points  of  the  Marina  and  its  houses, 
and  sometimes  at  more  distant  places.  Being  at  that 
time  in  a  most  fevourable  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
harbour,  we  could  not  make  out  what  had  induced  the 
general  to  recommence  a  bombardment,  or  what  object  he 
had  in  firing  at  the  houses.  By  personal  inspection  as  well 
as  by  careful  inquiries,  I  have  ascertained  that  there  was 
no  commencement  firom  batteries  to  induce  faim  to  fire  for 
their  destruction.  This  fire  of  heavy  guns  was  continued 
without  intemusdon  during  that  day,  through  the  whole 
of  last  night,  and  great  part  of  this  day,  ceasing  tempo- 
rarily only  this  afternoon ;  and  up  to  this  moment  I  can- 
not make  out  any  ^edible  motive,  or  any  justification,  in 
policy  or  war&re,  for  the  renewed  bombardment.  It  has 
added  a  deeper  intensity  to  the  aversion  of  all  clasaes  of 
Sicilians  to  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  to  the  Government; 
and  as,  in  their  participation  of  this  feeling,  the  other  towns 
of  Sicily  are  sending  succours  to  Messina  for  the  great 
stn^le  which  t^ey  expect  to  be  fought  here  for  Sicily, 
I  do  not  at  present  see  how  affairs  are  to  be  brought  to 
any  peaceable  settlement  here.  Yesterday  the  Neapoli- 
tan man-of-war  steamer  arrived  from  the  northward,  and 
communicated  with  the  back  of  the  citadel,  landing  some 
artillery-men  and  also  General  Pernio,  who  comes  to  re- 
place General  Cardamone  in  the  command  of  the  King's 
forces.  By  report,  and  by  the  tenor  of  a  letter  he  has 
just  sent  to  the  Comitate,  his  line  of  conduct  is,  it  is  sud, 
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to  tend  Btill  more  to  Beverity  than  that  of  General  Caida- 
inone :  a  conrae  which  will  probably  under  present  circum- 
thmces  put  the  climax  to  the  seriee  of  eironeoue  meaeuies 
irtiich  have  been  bo  prejudicial  to  the  royal  cause. 

It  is  probable  that  the  preparations  of  the  insurgents 
will  be  ctHnpleted  about  Saturday,  so  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  begin  their  fire  on  that  day,  or  soon  after.  The 
citadel  is  so  strong,  that  if  the  troops  stand  fire,  and  are  well 
commanded,  I  dont  think  the  insurgents  will  be  enabled 
to  take  it ;  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  a  whole  nation  is  una- 
nimous, and  all  are  zealously  working  for  one  object,  while 
their  opponents  are  in  a  very  different  condition,  it  would 
not  surptiee  me  to  see  a  very  different  result  come  to  pass. 
I  have,  &c. 

H.  J.  CODBIHOTOH, 

Captain. 

JVom  Captain  Codrmgton  to  Admmd  Sir  William 
Parker. 
H.ILS. '  Thetia,'  Palermo :  Haidi  7,  IBIS. 
Sir, — Since  my  letter  to  you  of  February  24  events 
have  not  on  the  whole  pn^ressed  quite  so  rapidly  as  I 
Uien  thought  probable.  .  .  .  Creneral  Pomio,  who  had 
snived  by  the  war  steamer  on  the  23rd  while  the  firing 
WW  going  on,  took  the  command  over  General  Gardamone ; 
but  still  the  firing  did  not  cease  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th,  and  then  only  temporarily.  To  all  this  firing, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  shot  at  first,  the  insurgents 
(Ed  not  reply — the  Comitato  having  ordered  the  fire  to 
be  reserved.  But  I  must  add  that  this,  and  their  want  of 
spparent  activity,  and  their  neglect  of  obvious  advantages, 
Kemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  confidence 
of  the  troops ;  for  after  throwing  up  an  outwork  on  the 
Tern  Nova  in  firont  of  the  citadel  gate,  and  anniog  it 
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witii  two  guns,  the  garrison  suddenly  made  a  sortie  in 
force  on  the  25th,  before  any  preparaUonB  were  complete 
on  the  part  of  the  insui^entat  and  when  they  did  not  in 
the  least  expect  it.  Apparently  the  object  waa  portly  a 
recoonaieaance  and  partly  a  desire  to  r^ain  a  poeitioQ 
outside,  if  not  to  captms  guns,  &c.  An  advanced  posi- 
tion was  r^ained  and  secured  by  subsequent  measures 
which  previous  activity  on  the  part  of  the  insm^ents 
would  have  prevented.  At  the  time  of  the  sortie  the 
citadel  and  Salvador  commenced  what  I  may  call  the 
third  bombardment ;  but  since  this  time  the  various  parts 
of  the  town  have  been  considerably  hit  by  shot  and  shell, 
and  private  houses  here  and  there  quite  rained;  the 
firing  &om  the  King's  forces  has  somewhat  altered  in  cha- 
racter, being  now  pretty  generally  confined  to  those  places 
which,  whether  justly  or  no,  they  suspect  as  batteries 
or  hostile  works  in  construction.  As  missiles,  &om  the 
citadel,  and  particularly  from  Salvador,  have  frequently 
found  their  way  up  the  streets  leading  &om  the  Marina  into 
the  town,  rendering  some  of  the  crossingB  insecure,  the 
insu^ente  raised  barricades  to  screen  the  most  dangerous 
parts.  San  Salvador,  probably  mJntflViT^g  them  for  bat- 
teries, kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  shot  and  shell  on  them, 
which  damaged  those  parts  of  the  town,  and  at  first 
occasioned  a  slight  loss  of  life.  From  February  25  to 
Uarch  6  the  insolvents  were  occupied  in  constxacting  and 
arming,  as  well  as  their  means  would  allow  them,  batteries 
of  guns  and  mortars  on  the  most  fiivouiable  podtiona 
available  to  them  for  acting  on  the  citadel  and  Salvador ; 
while  the  garrison,  being  well  aware  of  their  operations 
from  observation  and  &om  the  information  of  spies, 
annoyed  them  much  by  continual  shell-firing,  which,  as 
their  practice  was  never  interfered  with  by  any  return, 
gradually  became  very  exact.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th 
the  preparations  on  both  sides  were  pretty  complete.    The 
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garrison  bad  received  besh  supplies  and  reinforoements 
bj  the  oontiuoal  arrival  of  steameii,  and  the  insurgeiits 
iad  received  powder,  money,  and  men  from  Palermo,  &c. 
Had  any  proposals  of  arrangement  come  from  the  King's 
Government  at  Naples  during  this  interval,  possibly  all 
IhrtiieT  hostilities  might  have  been  stayed ;  but  the  insur- 
gents finding  that  every  &eah  steam  Mgate  from  Naples 
brought  sappliee  for  the  citadel,  but  no  proposition  for 
BcoommodatioQ  with  them,  became  more  thoroughly  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  King's  ministry  were  dealing  in- 
Duoeiely  with  Sicily ;  and  having  been  exasperated  to 
the  greatest  pitch  by  the  continual  firing  irom  the  gar- 
rison, resolved  to  wait  no  longer.  On  the  7th,  at  dawn, 
they  opened  a  fire  from  the  various  batteries  on  tlie  citadel 
ind  Salvador,  which  the  garrison  returned,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  day  the  fire  of  shot  and  shell  has  been  kept 
np  on  both  sides  with  spirit,  the  cannonade  only  ceasing 
after  dark ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  compute,  5,000  projectiles 
were  discba^ed  on  this  day.  The  general  result  is  de- 
eidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  insurgents ;  though  tme  of 
their  batteries  was  for  a  short  time  silenced,  it  was  re- 
(qteoed,  and  the  rest  continued  tlidr  fire  unchecked  and  with 
a  veiy  decided  effect  upon  their  opponents.  The  citadel  is 
in  itself  too  strong  to  have  suffered  as  yet  to  any  serious 
extent ;  but  San  Salvador  was  so  perseveringly  plied  with 
shot,  especially  the  roimd  part  which  had  previously  so 
annoyed  the  town,'that  its  return  fire  was  comparatively 
feeble,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  casemate  battery  at  its 
end  was  fast  crumbling  down :  the  buildings  in  that  fort, 
some  of  which  were  the  quarters  of  the  troops,  were 
ploughed  up  by  a  raking  fire  from  the  insurgents'  battery 
taking  t^em  in  reverse ;  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a  sudden 
escalade  at  night  by  a  body  of  resolute  men  would  have 
carried  the  fort  itself  with  very  slight  loss. 
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Daring  laat  night,  the  firing  baring  ceased  entirelyi 
both  parties  prepared  for  renewing  the  struggle  hy  re- 
pairing batteries,  placing  more  guns,  An.  At  half-past 
nine  am.  the  insurgents  commenced  action,  the  ganiscni 
soon  replying ;  the  general  result  being  similar  to  that  of 
yesterday  in  the  continued  effect  on  Salvador,  thoi^ 
thtee  or  four  of  its  guns  in  sheltered  positions  still  go  on. 
It  is  almost  impossible  at  this  distance  to  ascertain  the 
effect  00  the  citadel ;  but  from  the  number  of  shot  and 
shell  that  have  been  seen  to  fall  within  its  walls,  it  muafc 
be  of  some  importance  to  life,  though  the  defences  are  not 
visibly  injured.  In  the  forenoon  the  insui^ents'  shells 
occasioned  a  conflagration  in  the  buildings  of  the  citadel 
which  lasted  some  time.  I  have  at  present  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  casualties  on  the  nde  of  the 
garrison,  but  amongst  the  insurgents  the  amount  of  killed 
and  wounded  is  small,  considering  the  vast  expenditure  of 
missiles  employed  against  them.  I  may  roughly  estimate 
their  loss  in  all  as  twenty  or  thirty  killed,  and  about 
eighty  wounded.  This  includes  the  whole  oonteet.  In 
the  afternoon  I  received  your  order  of  t^e  7th,  and  at 
once  sent  Lieutenant  Horton  to  convey  to  the  citadel, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  Neapolitan  who  came  witii 
despatches,  whilst  Lieutenant  Boyd,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
fiobert  Barker,  of  the  British  consulate,  carried  similar 
informaUon  irom  me  to  the  Comitato.  The  general  ftt 
once  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  a  cessation  of  firing  i»e- 
paratory  to  a  more  permaneat  pacification,  bat  <m  tin 
part  of  the  insurgents,  even  if  the  Comitato  bad  been 
inclined  to  put  into  execution  a  proposal  on  these  temu 
(which  tbey  were  not,  in  the  present  state  of  things)  the 
people  would  never  have  let  them  do  so,  from  the  eacdted 
state  of  the  feelings  of  the  whole  population  against  the 
24'eapolitan  garrison.     Having  received  an  intimation  of 
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this  n&ture  from  the  Comitato,  I  traiiBinitted  it  in  a  letter 
from  myself  to  the  general,  vMch  waa  delivered  to  him 
■hortly  after  5  ?.M. ;  and  then  I  felt  myself  obliged, 
though  reloctaQtly,  to  haul  down  the  Sag  of  truce  and 
watch  for  some  more  favonrable  opportunity  for  eadeavoui> 
log  to  bring  on  peaoefiil  meantres.  Htetilities  then  com- 
meooed  (the  insurgKita  firing  first)  and  continued  till 
dark. 

In  consequence  of  a  request  conveyed  to  me  firom 
General  Pomio  by  a  flag  of  truce,  I  succeeded  in  arcaDging 
a  meeting  on  board  this  ship  between  the  Capitano  G-ig- 
liaidi,  the  office  brought  in  the  '  Porcupine '  on  a  missiou 
from  H.M.  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  Comitato  of 
Heaeina.  The  discussion  was  animated  and  the  conference 
long,  but  the  Comitato  vould  not  agree  to  an  armifrtice  on 
the  terms  proposed,  imless  orders  to  that  effect  reached 
them  from  tl^  Comitato  Generale  of  Palenno,  under 
whole  instructions  they  are  acting  at  present.  Hostilities 
VE»  oooeequently  resumed  in  the  afternoon,  continuing 
till  dark,  but  the  effect  of  this  day'a  firing  was  more  to 
Uie  advantage  of  the  garrison. 

loth. — Both  parties  repairing  damages  and  making 
pepaiations ;  only  one  or  two  shots  fired  by  the  garrison. 

Ilttu — The  same  as  yesterday.  Tbs  insurgents  com- 
meaciDg  the  removal  of  the  heavy  guns  from  Fort  fieal 
Bassa  to  the  more  favourable  positions  on  the  high 
gTounds. 

12th. — The  same  as  yesterday,  only  one  or  two  shots 
betng  fired  by  the  garrison.  Yesterday  I  visited  tlie 
latteries  a£  the  insurgents  while  do  firing  was  going  on. 
Several  have  been  a  good  deal  injured,  and  some  of  the 
mortars  dismounted  or  disabled  by  the  failure  of  beds  or 
platfijrma ;  bat  after  some  days  these  may  be  expected  to 
be  replaced  in  comparative  efficiency  again  :  but,  as  the 
garnwQ  are  now  well  aware  of  all  their  opponents'  posi- 
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tiooB,  and  have  been  themselres  making  still  more 
eGBcient  preparationB,  I  don't  yet  see  the  likelihood  of  the 
citadel  being  compelled  to  yield  by  fbice.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  due  to  the  Comitato  to  say  that  the  peace  and 
order  of  the  town  have  been  completely  maintained^  un- 
armed people  being  able  to  traverse  any  part  of  it  in 
perfect  safety  by  day  ot  night.  Some  time  ago,  they  shot 
twelve,  and  subsequently  more  thieves  convicted  of 
plundering ;  and  they  have  recently  sent  back  to  Palermo 
a  band  of  armed  men  from  thence,  whose  conduct  was 
becoming  disorderly  in  that  way.  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
town  has  suffered  a  great  deal ;  and  alter  a  more  recent 
inspection,  I  cannot  now  acquit  the  garrison  of  having,  up 
to  the  very  last  day  of  action,  fired  wantonly  and  indis- 
criminately on  parts  of  the  town  which  had  not  given  them 
the  least  cause  of  oSence  or  suspicion.  The  neighboorhood 
of  military  points  of  attack  must  of  course  suffer,  but 
convents  and  private  dweUing-honsee,  quite  out  of  any 
line  of  fire,  have  been  repeatedly  struck ;  and  groups  of  un- 
armed bptanders,  women  and  children  and  foreign  ofi&cers 
looking  on  irom  the  hills,  have  been  fired  at  in  an  unmia- 
takable  manner.  The  consequent  exasperation  is  so  great 
and  eo  universal,  that  I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  any 
officers  and  men  of  the  Neapolitan  garrison  will  ever  be 
able  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  Messina  with  personal  safety. 
I  have,  &c.  &c. 

H.  J.  CODBraaTOH,  Captain. 

P.8, — There  has  been  no  firing  to-day  exc^t  two  or 
three  shots  from  the  citadel.  In  obedience  to  your  letter 
of  11th,  received  this  morning  by  '  Locust,'  I  am  mulripy 
arrangements  for  a  conference  on  board  this  ship  to^norrow 
morning  should  the  weather  moderate. 

aj.  c. 

u.a.i.z.d:..G00glc 
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From  Captain  Codrington  to  Svr  WUliant  Parker. 

H.H.S.  'Thetis,'  Uesains:  Haich  16. 
Sir,->~I  have  tbe  honour  to  inform  ;ou  that  the  con- 
ktvDce  allnded  to  in  my  last  letter,  between  officers 
deputed  by  the  Creneral  Pomio  commanding  tbe  citadel, 
and  the  members  of  the  Comitato  of  Messina,  was  held  here 
yesterday  and  also  to-day  on  board  of  this  ship ;  and  that 
the  parties  have  finally  Beparat«d  without  coming  to  any 
Gondusions  for  an  armistice,  owing  to  their  mutual  oon- 
Tiction  of  the  imposeibility  of  carrying  out  faithfully  in 
practice,  the  proposed  articles  relating  to  the  total  cessation 
&mn  all  military  preparations,  and  to  the  partial  re-pro- 
moning  of  the  garriaon.  With  reference  to  the  proposition 
for  my  guaranteeing  their  execution,  I  may  add  that  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  me  that  I  could  not  safely  have 
given  the  guarantee  of  the  British  honour  for  the  faithful 
observance  of  these  terms  by  both  parties.  However,  I  am 
coofidrat  that,  now  that  both  sidee  seem  convinced  of  the 
ioQtUity  to  themselves  of  shedding  more  blood,  and  that 
they  have  also  professed  for  the  future  as  much  mutual  for- 
bearance as  is  possible  under  tbe  circumstances,  there  will 
be  quite  as  little  firing  with  the  present  understanding  as 
under  the  most  solemnly  concluded  armistice.  I  have,  &c. 
H.  J.  CoBKiNQTON,  Captalu. 
From  Captain  Codriti^ton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Thetis,'  Messina:  Much  IS,  ISIS. 
Dear  Father, — It  is  long  since  I  have  had  time  to  sit 
down  qnietly  and  write  a  letter  to  you.  ...  I  have  been 
baraoguing  '  Cocutatos  di  guerra '  and  *  Comitatos  di 
puUica  salute ' — expounding  national  law  and  morality  to 
Oapi-sguardi ;  explaining  plain  political  truths  to  groups 
of  nuMt  respectful  inquirers  in  the  streets,  as  eagerly  in- 
qniativeas  they  are  ignorant  in  such  matters;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  thundering  away  at  general  after 
s 
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geoera]  in  succession,  with  their  envoys  from  the  garrison, 
and  finally  telling  them  plainly  I  would  not  trust  their 
wcn^  (of  coune,  in  properly  clotiied  official  language) ;  and 
for  all  this  extia  duty  of  language,  and  some  very  hard 
hammering  right  and  left,  I  have  only  had  a  short  allow- 
ance of  very  rusty  old  Italian  to  draw  upon.  If  some 
acute  ears  from  Eaton  Square  had  been  listening  to  it  all, 
heaven  knows  what  language  they  mi^t  have  considered 
it.  However,  good  or  had,  T  found  I  could  always  give 
my  own  meaning  better  myself,  than  whai  filtered  through 
the  mouth  of  an  interpreter,  whose  rounded  phrases  always 
seemed  to  dilute  into  tame  insipidity  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions and  the  most  home  truths  well  put  in.  Starting 
from  me  like  lO-inch  shells,  they  Bounde<l  like  musket 
shot  when  they  finally  whistled,  through  the  interpretation, 
round  the  general's  ears.  However,  that  was,  as  I  said, 
soon  amended,  as  the  Comitato  are  going  to  print  some  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  general  and  myself,  which 
much  concerns  them  and  the  resident  merchaiitB.  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  as  a  specimen  ;  only  pray  remember,  if 
you  should  think  it  sounds  rather  impudent  from  a  captain 
of  a  foreign  man-of-war  to  a  geneml  in  command  here,  it 
has  all  been  very  well  deserved.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
have  been  longing  for  Will  to  be  with  me  here :  it  would 
all  have  been  most  interesting  to  him  ;  for,  apart  from  the 
political  question,  the  mere  militaiy  proceedings  have  beoi 
very  instructive,  at  least  to  a  sailor.  In  one  day's  bombard- 
ment there  were,  as  near  as  we  could  reckon,  5,000  projec- 
tiles, shot  and  shell,  from  both  sides  together:  but  this  place 
bad  before  th&t  three  distinct  bombardments  from  the  cita- 
del and  Salvador,  and  there  have  been  frequent,  I  might  say 
pretty  constant  fights  since,  between  the  fortress  and  the 
batteries  of  the  insurgents.  At  present  there  is  a  pause 
in  the  hostilities,  for  the  simple  reason  that  at  this  parti- 
cular moment,  when  a  little  repom  suit«  both  parties, 
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neither  has  any  great  inducemeDt,  by  firing  again,  to  hriag 
OD  a  serious  rejoinder.  But  if,  by  the  time  the  insurgeuts 
bare  got  a  fresh  supply  of  powder  and  hare  mounted  more 
^ns  and  mortars  in  the  batteries,  the  n^otiations  of  Lord 
Minto  at  Palermo  do  not  end  in  eometbing  solid,  we  are 
Boie  to  have  a  renewal  of  attack  on  the  citadel,  &c.,  were 
it  only  to  give  some  employment  to  these  turbulent,  newly 
aimed  people,  and  to  prevent  their  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  or  taking  to  robbing  and  murdering,  beyond  what 
the  daily  allowance  of  convictions  and  consequent  shooting 
can  restrain. 

UaichlT. 
.  .  .  Yoa  ask  about  Sicily.  The  Ei^liah  are  certainly 
very  popular  hitherto,  all  over  the  island  ;  not  only  from 
old  recollections  of  our  former  connection  with  them,  but 
from  the  sympathy  with  them  arising  from  our  free  insti- 
tutions. Our  conduct  baa  kept  the  tide  of  popularity 
nniversally  in  our  favour ;  but  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  lately,  if  the  Sicilians  go  on  persist- 
ing in  raising  their  demands  to  extravagance,  and  reject- 
ing those  very  ample  terms  wbich  Lord  Minto  has  brought 
for  tbem  from  Naples  to  Palermo — terms  for  beyond  what 
they  tfaempelves  hoped  for  when  they  invited  his  assistance 
in  their  affairs — then  I  foresee  a  comparative  cooling 
towards  us ;  a  fraternisation  with  France,  whose  republican 
form  of  government  they  would  desire  to  imitate  without 
having  the  necessary  political  sense  or  experience  to  guide 
tbem,  and  a  long  period  of  domestic  dissensions  amongst 
thenuelves,  even  if  foreign  nations  do  not  meddle  actively 
in  their  afiairs.  Sicily  was  offered  her  own  old  cousti- 
tniiaa  modified  to  her  own  wish  where  requisite!  Her 
Parliament  has  been  le^ly  convened  and  will  meet  on 
the  26tfa,  not  ten  da^  hence ;  and  if^  instead  of  being  led 
utray  by  a  heated  imagination,  she  would  but  accept  and 
proceed  to  work  at  once  the  go.od  that  is  in  her  own  actual 
ail 
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possessioii,  she  would  be  immediately  in  a  veiy  fine  and 
secure  potdtion.  Starting  almost  the  very  laat  in  the 
general  Italian  liberal  movement,  she  baa  bj  the  force  of 
events  and  the  fact  of  her  having  formerly  possessed  & 
constitution  in  1812,  at  this  moment  quite  outstripped  all 
tiie  other  Italian  states  in  her  march  towards  free  and 
seoure  institutions.  For,  you  see,  here  she  ia — even  when 
war  has  not  yet  ceased  on  the  island,  when  two  or  three 
of  her  fortresses,  porticnlarly  this  most  strong  and  impor- 
tant one,  are  still  held  by  what  may  be  truly  called  a 
foreign  and  hostile  army — here  she  is  with  her  body  politic 
already  re-constituted  legally  by  Soyal  authority  too,  into 
King,  lords,  and  conunons ;  her  Parliameoi  snmmoDed  hy 
the  Comitato,  and,  by  the  King's  adoption  litferally  of 
their  proceedings,  summoned  legidly  by  him :  that  PuUa- 
ment  i$  elected,  and  will  meet  witiiin  ten  days.  The 
viceroy  is  named,  a  Sicilian  of  high  character,  one  of 
themaelvee,  and  now  at  the  head  of  the  movemenL  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  within  a  fortnight  the  Sicilian 
Parliament  might  be  &r  advanced  in  the  settling  all  the 
details  of  the  practical  machinery  of  the  Ooveinment  of 
Sicily ;  might  enact  laws  and  repeal  bad  ones,  and  in  fact 
reap  the  practical  benefits  of  free  raid  settled  institatioiif: ; 
whUe  the  King  could  not  have  the  power,  and  would  not 
have  the  courage  if  be  could,  to  attempt  to  prevent  them. 
What  a  fine  position  Sicily  would  then  stand  in,  compared 
to  the  other  Italian  states,  whose  real  political  regenera- 
tion (so  for  aa  real  possession  of  any  secure  liberal  insti- 
tutions) ia  as  yet  only  in  prospect.  Naples,  the  only  one 
to  whom  a  constitution  has  been  given,  ia  perhaps  the  least 
qualified  by  political  information,  by  habits  of  busiuess, 
and  by  national  character,  to  work  it  properly.  Her  con- 
stitution is  yet  on  paper^  and  untried  ;  and  when  shall 
we  see  her  Parliament  called  for  the  despatch  of  buaineas  ? 
and  should  I  live  to  see  the  Neapolitan  Parliamoit  meet. 
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shall  I  find  there  men  qualified  to  work  their  liberal 
(paper)  institutions  into  practical  freedom  for  the  comma- 
nity  ?  I  fear  not ;  at  least  as  yet.  And  yet,  standing  as 
Sidly  does  in  this  fine,  prominent,  and  sectire  position, 
here  she  is,  apparently  to  me  on  the  point  of  throwing 
away  her  real  advantages  in  the  pursuit  (not  without  some 
discredit  for  want  of  faith  to  the  British  minister,  who 
has  at  their  own  request  acted  for  them)  of  a  visionary 
good — an  attempt  to  imitate  the  French  republic  under 
the  name  of  a  monarchy ;  in  fact  grasping,  like  the  dog 
in  the  fable,  at  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substance.  They 
are  losing  not  only  this  golden  opportunity,  but  I  think 
character,  in  the  endeavour  to  get  Lord  Minto  to  screw  out 
of  the  King,  in  his  hour  of  presumed  fear  and  weakness, 
conditions  which  would  be  quite  incompatible  with  what 
we  in  England  would  consider  a  monarchy,  which  never 
cotdd  be  carried  out  in  a  monarchy,  and  some  not  even  in 
a  republic,  I  think,  if  a  printed  paper  put  forth  by  the 
people  at  Palermo  gives  a  true  version  of  their  proceedings. 
I  regret  this  very  much,  for  the  sake  of  a  well-disposed 
people,  who  have  been  much  oppressed  and  cruelly  treated 
from  b^inning  to  end  (not  by  us),  and  who  have,  if  ever 
people  had,  a  full  justification  in  rising  against  the  grind- 
ing tyramiy  that  oppressed  them,  .  .  .  The  very  Church 
are  entirely  against  the  King,  and  are  most  thoroughly 
embarked  in  the  movement ;  many  of  the  priests  actually 
bearing  arms  amongst  the  insurgents,  against  the  troops. 
Fancy,  then,  how  universal  has  been  the  oppression  of  the 
Sicilian  community,  when  even  the  priests  are  all  against 
the  King.  As  matters  now  are,  if  the  Sicilians  throw 
aside  their  own  constitution,  and  grasp  at  specious  but 
untried  novelties,  I  much  fear  for  their  well-being.  Their 
pn^r  course  shoidd  be  to  resettle  their  country,  to  return 
into  the  habits  of  orderly  labour  and  peaceful  occupation 
those  arms  that  are  now  bearing  the  musket,  and  whicb> 
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if  this  unsettled  state  of  things  continues,  will  Boon  take 
Berionsly  to  bullying  and  plundering  the  community ;  and 
when  these  wild  people  are  well  accustomed  to  that  change 
of  life,  how  are  they  to  be  brought  back  again  to  live 
peaceably  by  honest  labour  ?  The  time  for  the  field  work 
in  cultivation  ia  feat  drawing  on — and  where  are  those 
who  are  to  do  it  ?  £  conclude  that  those  who  are  marching 
about — on  and  off  guard,  and  being  reviewed,  or  driving 
about  in  carriages  with  cigars  in  their  mouths  and  tri- 
colotu^  flags  waving  over  their  heads,  will  think  it  no 
business  of  theirs  now.  Besides  this,  time  is  drawing  on 
in  the  world's  affairs.  Sicily,  having  now  the  legal  powet 
to  do  so,  should  busy  herself  in  putting  her  house  in  order 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  render  all  foreign  intervention 
impossible  and  unjustifiable ;  in  fact,  to  keep  the  foreigner 
(be  he  who  he  may)  out  of  the  country,  and  prevent  his 
having  a  finger  in  the  management  of  Sicilian  aSairs. 
She  would  then  he  at  peace  and  in  thriving  commerce, 
when  the  world  around  her  most  likely  would  be  only  still 
passing  through  the  preliminary  stage  of  disturbance,  if 
not  of  general  war — a  most  advantageous  position  for  her. 
Bat  if  she  wastes  time  and  this  precious  opportunity  in 
trying  novelties,  she  will  lose  her  chance,  and  find  heiself 
draped  into  the  political  contests  of  greater  Powers,  who, 
in  the  final  settlement  of  their  affairs,  will  settle  hers  as 
they  think  fit,  and  not  as  ehe  might  have  wished.  Fast 
history  prefigures  this. 

Captain  Godrington  was  at  this  time  overwhelmed  with 
work ;  he  wrote  home : — 

'Thetis,' Heasina:  M&ich  IT. 

....  Fray  make  some  allowance  for  the  really  hard 
work  that  has  been  falling  on  me.  Besides  these  oontinual 
visits  of  the  Comitato  and  the  officers  sent  by  the  General 
to  oonfer  with  each  other  on  the  neutzal  ground  of  iny 
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cabin  and  in  my  presence,  there  is  all  their  correspondence 
to  answer  and  to  act  upon  ;  their  discuHsioDs  to  aaiiiBb  at 
and  very  often  take  a  leading  part  in ;  British  merchants' 
property  and  shipping  to  take  care  of;  militaiy  proceed- 
ings to  watch,  and  preparations  to  inspect  and  note  down ; 
conesponding  with  other  ships  on  similar  detached  duty 
it  other  ports  in  Sicily ;  admiral  superintendent  at  Malta 
to  correspond  with ;  and,  besides  Lord  Minto  or  Lord 
Xapier  as  the  case  may  be,  there  is  finally  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  writ«  to,  constantly  sending  him  detailed 
utcotinta  of  all  that  is  going  on.  I  have  often  found 
myself  still  writing  at  one  and  two  o'clock  A.11. 

From  Captain  Godrvngton  to  Sir  E,  C. 

•  Thetis,'  Heasins :  Uorch  26,  18*8. 
Dear  Father, — We  have  had  no  firing  here  lately ;  for 
though  no  armistice  was  concluded,  yet  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  tacit  understanding  against  firing  on  either  side, 
while  these  negotiations  under  Lord  Minto's  auspices  were 
going  on  between  Palermo  and  the  King  of  Xaples.  Pro- 
pontions  and  counter 'propositions  have  been  going  on, 
and  latterly  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  that  they  bad  been 
coining  to  some  peaceable  conclusion,  when  to-day's  news 
bas  again  reversed  our  hopes  and  put  everything  in  a  nice 
mess.  The  terms  sent  finally,  as  their  ultimatum,  from 
Sicily  to  the  King  were  sufficiently  stringent,  but  they 
wete  the  only  hope  left  for  the  King  of  retaining  the  last 
semblance  of  authority  in  Sicily.  He  took  seven  days  to 
consider  the  matter,  when  all  the  while  time  was  moat 
valuable  for  him,  inasmuch  as  the  Sicilian  Parliament 
was  summoned  for  the  25th  March,  and  it  was  known  that 
their  first  act  in  the  event  of  his  non-acceptance  would  be 
the  declaration  of  his  abdioation,  and  the  consequent 
vacancy  of  the  throne  of  Sicily,  according  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1812,  Bome  of  the  articles  of  whiob  are  pretty 
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Btrong  on  that  subject.  And  yet  on  the  22nd,  or  rather 
till  then,  he  had  come  to  no  decision.  But  on  that  day 
he  and  Mb  council  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds,  and 
decided  against  any  Buch  agreement  with  Sicily.  Then 
immediately  they  sent  off  a  squadron  of  war  steamera  and 
a  frigate  and  five  or  six  brigs,  to  fonn  the  blockade  of  all 
Sicily ;  they  arrive  in  the  Faro,  and  most  of  them  pro- 
ceed to  the  southward.  Still  we  receive  no  information 
about  them  at  Meseina,  nor  do  they  or  the  general  send 
any  notice  to  me  or  to  the  town  authorities.  But  to-day, 
by  private  letter  from  Naples,  the  merchaiit«  get  their  in- 
formation and  aUo  the  official  gazette,  stating  the  &ct 
of  the  King  having  broken  off  the  negotiation,  and  print- 
ing his  proclamation.  This  has  now  in  reality  irrevocably 
decided  his  '  d&h4ance '  frvm  even  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  Sicily,  The  Parliament  which  doubtless  met  yesterday 
at  Palermo  will  have  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and  vill 
be  now  debating  about  a  suocessor.  I  hope  they  will  keep 
to  the  Constitution  of  1 8 1 2,  which  prescribes  in  such  a  case 
a  Prince  of  the  same  family  and  nezt-in-blood  to  the 
ex- King — in  fact  his  son  in  one  case ;  or  by  consent  of  all 
parties  they  might,  I  think,  take  a  younger  son,  provided 
that  he  was  King  of  Sicily  and  resided  there  and  not  at 
Naples.  If  they  look  for  a  foreign  prince,  they  will  be 
getting  themselves  and  others  into  hot  water,  and  be  a 
long  time  in  getting  out  of  it.  I  know  they  look  for  an 
English  prince,  and  many  are  the  inquiries  as  to  how  many 
sons  our  Queen  has,  $ui,  &c, ;  but  I  hope  that  they  will 
find  Lord  Minto's  presence  (luckily  he  is  still  at  Palermo) 
of  use  to  them  in  their  present  difficult  state  policy,  and  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  the  tendency  of  his  advice  will 
be  towards  a  Prince  of  the  present  femily,  according  to  the 
article  in  the  Constitution  of  1812;  for  he  "will  wish  to 
keep  the  conduct  of  England  free  from  all  the  illiberal 
suspicions  which  she  would  otherwise  be  ezposad  to.    Aa 
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to  their  blockade  of  Sicily  by  the  Neapolitan  Bquadron,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  revolt  in  Calabria  (if  not  Naples 
also),  by  ehatting  that  coast,  including  Ke^o  and  Scylla, 
a^iainBt  their  Teesels,  will  turn  them  oat  of  the  Faro,  and 
thus  the  garrison  of  Meseina  will  be  cut  o£F  from  all  hope 
of  assistance,  even  before  the  auxiliary  steamers  that  Sicily 
nU  soon  hire,  and  ber  small  vessels,  come  out  to  cut  it  otf 
hj  their  blockade.  There  will  be  another  bombardment 
and  many  more  houses  destroyed,  and  some  loss  to  the 
King's  troops  also,  but  all  this  will  go  to  add  to  the 
account  running  up  E^inst  the  garrison  ;  and  when  the 
day  of  reckoning  does  come,  they  will  by  their  past  conduct 
have  deserved  little  meroy  at  the  hands  of  the  Sicilians. 
Aaiai  a»  present  prepaxations  go,  I  don't  yet  see  that  the 
citadel  can  be  taken  by  force  by  the  Sicilians ;  but  by  block- 
ade or  by  force.  It  must  &11  sooner  or  later.  But  all  depends 
on  the  Parliament  at  Palermo  taking  vigorous  measures  to 
buy,  or  hire,  or  create  a  naval  force,  and  get  more  powder 
and  mortATs.     How  I  wish  Will  were  here  to  see  all  this  ' 

I  did  not  think  the  King  of  Naples  was  quite  so  fooliBh 
at  he  has  shown  himself^  From  banning  to  end  he  has 
been  all  abroad.  Iq  the  outset  there  was  the  greatest 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  Sicily,  and  of  the  character  and 
tanper  of  its  inhabitants ;  and,  strange  to  say,  of  the  uu- 
provided  state  of  his  garrisons  on  many  material  points. 
At  the  commencement,  and  certainly  before  the  outbreak, 
the  slightest  concessions  would  have  averted  the  stonn  and 
oiled  forth  bleesings  on  him.  His  decided  and  coutemp- 
tnous  refusal  brought  out  the  storm ;  his  ministers  in  turn, 
and  his  generals,  proved  a  set  of  ineapables ;  unable  even 
to  comprehend  the  gale  that  was  driving  them  on,  much 
lew  to  manage  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  such  a  squall-  aa 
the  Kdlian  one.  His  measures  of  coercion  have  been 
hadly  conceived,  and  worse  executed  ;  they  have  caused 
private  losses  and  sufferings  which  utterly  alienated  the 
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commuDJty,  while  as  military  operations  they  have  foiled, 
bis  troops  having  lost  military  character ;  and  King, 
miDisters,  generals,  troops,  and  uU,  are  now  from  all  this 
conduct  and  such  repeated  breaches  of  faith,  so  despised 
and  abhorred,  that  not  only  their  most  solemn  word  of 
honour  would  never  be  believed  in  Sicily,  but  no  one  of 
them  will  ever  safely  walk  the  streets  of  any  place  in  the 
is'and.  The  King  of  Xaples,  on  the  Sicilian  revolt,  gave  a 
constitation  (on  paper)  to  \aple8,  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
quiet  them  for  the  time,  and  enable  him  to  employ  his 
whole  force  against  Sicily,  and  to  enlist  against  her  the 
opinions  of  Neapolitans,  who,  an  was  doubtless  expected, 
eoon  felt  a  mean  jealousy  against  Sicily  for  asking  more 
(the  Constitution  of  1812)  than  was  given  to  Naples. 
They  forgot  that  to  the  efforts  of  Sicily  they  (who  had 
never  stirred  a  stroke)  owed  their  new  constitution.  But 
Sicily  only  asked  what  she  had  previously  had  before,  and 
(having  been  tricked  out  of  it  by  her  own  negligence 
and  not  by  England's  at  all)  finirly  deserved  again,  inas- 
much as  she  had  bravely  won  it  in  the  struggle.  But  the 
envy  of  the  Neapolitans  cannot  bear  to  see  Sicily  get  a 
real  freedom,  and  above  all  a  Sicilian  nationality  not 
swamped  in  or  subservient  to  Naples,  This  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  King's  finding  ministers  at  Naples  to  sup- 
port him.  The  Sicilians  claimed  to  have  no  Neapolitan 
troops  quartered  in  Sicily  without  the  consent  of  their  own 
Parliament.  The  King's  ministerB  replied,  that  as  by  the 
new  proposition  Sicily  was  only  to  furnish  one  quarter  of 
the  army,  Ac.,  she  would  be  too  weak  to  defend  herself 
against  foreign  aggression  without  Neapolitan  troops.  This 
was  pretty  impudent,  considering  that  Sicily  unarmed  had 
already  defeated  and  driven  out  aU  tiie  whole  army  of  Naples 
fully  armed  from  the  whole  island,  except  two  fortresses, 
Messina  and  Syracuse. 

Your  affectionate,  H.  J.  GODBIBQTOH. 
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Captain  Codrmgton  to  Sir  E.  G. 

•  Thetis,'  Hesuna :  April  7,  1848. 
....  Here  there  has  1)een  a  good  deal  to  see.     It  is 

far  from  finiehed  yet,  and  if  a  fresh  supply  of  powder 
reaches  the  Sicilians  they  will  recommence  with  great  zeal ; 
for  yesterday  the  muskets  of  the  soldiers,  by  their  Bueak- 
ing  forward  to  an  advanced  situation  which  they  never 
occupied  before,  suddenly  killed  by  one  volley  four  un- 
anned  people  (one  an  officer),  who  were  only  strolling 
about  peaceably  near  the  water.  One  was  a  boy  only 
fifteeo.  It  was  a  berbaroaBact,and  worthy  only  of  savages. 
Any  other  nation,  even  if  they  suspected  them  of  ap- 
[Hoaching  the  works,  would,  after  living  in  a  real  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  for  a  month  (and  having  ezpeiienoed 
some  consideiation  &om  the  citizens),  have  fired  one 
shot  or  two  vnde,  as  a  warning ;  and  then,  if  they  would 
not  retire,  they  might  have  fired  ;  but  these  Neapoli- 
tans are  a  set  of  savages.  This  last  business  has  nude  the 
Mesrineee  very  bitter  against  tbeir  opponents,  and  the 
first  supply  of  powder  will  show  it. 

The  admiral  and  squadron,  with  Lord  Minto,  returned 
OQ  the  Slst  to  Naples,  not  being  able  to  settle  the  Sicilian 
business.  Naples  is  now  in  a  mess.  I  hear  that  the  British 
arms  have  been  pulled  down  from  over  Lord  Napier's  door 
because  he  protested  against  the  Radicals  of  Naples  being 
enrolled  hy  authority  to  march  against  the  Austrians.  The 
admiral  and  squadron  most  have  arrived  very  pat  to  the 
purpose  just  afterwards  I 

•  ThetlB,'  Hesstna :  April  9,  IStS. 
You  will  be  getting  tired  of  seeing  the  same  locality 

at  the  top  of  all  my  letters  {ai  so  long ;  and  indeed  I 
am  pretty  well  tired  of  it  myself,  for  it  is  only  when 
operations  are  actually  going  on  that  a  state  of  war  and 
social  disturbance  can  have  any  interest  to  a  bystander. 
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At  present  thiogB  are  somewhat  in  abeyance,  though  both 
parties  are  etrengthening  themselves  by  repairiag  and 
adding  to  their  works ;  the  fact  is,  that  it  does  not  well 
answer  to  either  party  to  fire  again  just  at  present.  The 
general,  though  quite  in  a  condition  to  fire,  knows  that 
be  can  do  no  good  by  it  to  his  master's  cause,  which, 
indeed,  has  been  irreparably  ruined  in  Sicilian  affairs  by 
the  previous  firing.  He  Imis  no  chaace  of  quelling  the 
resistance  of  the  town  or  putting  down  the  Sicilian  cause  ; 
indeed,  he  would  only  more  and  more  exaspeTateall  minds 
against  him,  and  heaven  kaows  they  dont  require  that ! 
Besides  the  useless  expenditure  of  ammunition,  his  own 
people  don't  much  like  the  answers  they  get  in  return,  and 
they  will  still  less  relish  those  which  fresh  firingwill  bring 
on.  The  Sicilians  on  this  side  have  now  a  very  small 
stock  of  ammunition,  and  they  are  for  the  time  obliged 
to  husband  the  little  that  remains  so  as  to  keep  sufficient 
in  hand  to  enable  them  to  repel  all  attacks  made  by  the 
garrison.  They  have  sent  for  powder,  but  every  market 
has  already  been  bo  thoroughly  exhausted  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  they  can  get  any.  Malta  has  been 
draiaed ;  all  the  Italian  ports  want  more  than  their  own 
stock  for  home  consumption ;  so  they  are  sending  to  Eng- 
land for  a  fiesh  stock — but  that  takes  time.  ,  .  .  The  only 
terms  that  there  is  now  any  chance  of  the  Sicilians  accept- 
ing &om  the  King,  are  his  own  abdication  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  of  bis  sons  for  him  on  the  throne  of  Sicily ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the 
Sicilians  to  agree  even  to  this,  particularly  those  who 
have  seen  or  suffered  by  the  repeated  bombardments  and 
other  ferocious  proceedings  of  the  King's  troops.  But 
this  is  the  King's  last  chance  of  retaining  any  connection 
with  Sicily ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  Lord  Minto'e  good 
offices,  he  seems  obstinately  bent  on  throwing  it  away  by 
going  on  with  vain  attempts  at  coercion,  in  the  hope  that 
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Sicily  will  be  tired  out,  or  that  in  the  chapter  of  chanceB 
something  may  turn  ap  in  his  favour.  Naples  itself  is  in 
a  very  distorbed  state,  and  the  King  thinks  it  advisable 
there  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  to  ooucede  whatever  thut 
fickle  nhhie  may  at  the  moment  demand  of  him ;  for  if  a 
minisby  remwos  in  office  a  week*  it  becomes  unpopular 
amongst  the  'young  Italy'  portion  of  the  Neapolitan 
oommunity,  who  wtm't  disperse  till  the  King  has  appeared 
at  the  balcony  and  promised  them  another  ministry.  But 
S8  SicUy  is  at  a  distance,  and  can't  hold  threatening 
meetings  close  under  his  palace  windows,  the  King  thinks 
he  can  safely  hnlly  her  by  his  steam  frigates  and  citadel  of 
Mesnna,  Aa.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  he  will  be 
able  to  go  on  with  this  plan.  As  soon  as  the  emissaries  of 
Sicily  have  succeeded  in  sending  to  her  the  steamers  and 
anununition  she  has  ordered,  the  naval  command  of  the 
Faro  by  the  Neapolitans  is  gone,  and  the  &11  of  the  citadel 
must  soon  follow;  and  probably  the  damage  occasioned 
by  the  struggle  will  have  wrought  the  exasperation  of  the 
Sicilians  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  garrison  may  too  late 
find  out  what  sort  of  retribution  their  conduct  has  pro- 
voked and  brought  on  themselves.  ,  .  . 

April  10. 
The  King  of  Naples,  while  joining  the  general  Italian 
movement  against  the  Austrians  in  Lombardy,  and  thus 
fnobably  committing  himself  most  seriously  via~a-via  to 
Austria  who  may  yet  prove  strong  enough,  if  France  does 
not  throw  her  sword  into  the  halauce,  to  pay  off  her 
assailants  hereafter  with  interest — has  dealt,  and  is  dealing 
with  Sicily  as  with  a  rebel  province  which  be  can  and 
will  try  to  reconquer.  It  is  a  wonderful  blindness  and 
obstinacy,  for  the  crown  of  Sicily  has  passed  away  from 
bim  now  entirely,  as  you  will  see  by  my  official  correspou- 
dence  I  foretold  it  would,  if  his  then  line  of  policy  was 
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eontinued,  .  .  .  The  King  of  Naples  hu  oidra^  Syncuae 
to  be  totally  dlBmantled,  and  it  has  just  been  done,  and 
they  are,  it  ia  said,  going  to  blow  the  works  up.  Every- 
thing— to  the  chains  of  the  drawbridges — has  been  em- 
barked, tind  we  houtly  expect  to  see  the  expedition  Birive 
'  at  Reggio  on  the  opposite  coast  to  this,  there  to  establish 
some  new  fortress  ;  or  at  Villa  San  Giovanni,  a  little  to 
the  northward,  and  more  opposite  to  Messina,  The 
intention  is  to  erect  such  works  as  with  the  assistance  of 
the  steam  frigates,  will  not  only  command  the  Faro  in  Its 
whole  length,  but  enable  the  Neapolitans  to  retain  poe- 
session  of  the  citadel  for  a  fiill  due,  and  thus  bully 
Messina  into  the  very  dust,  by  the  continued  misery  which 
the  stoppage  of  all  trade  and  the  daily  destructioo  of 
buUdings  by  their  firing  must  bring  on.  I  think  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  bring  this  plan  to  maturity ;  and 
even  if  they  did  it  is  too  expensive  a  policy  for  the  King  to 
carry  on ;  for  as  Sicily  gives  him  no  revenue  now,  and  he 
has  an  immense  expense  going  on  continually,  he  will  in 
the  end  get  tired  of  being  King  of  a  citadel  inside  four 
ditches,  for  that  is  all  he  will  retain,  even  for  a  time,  in 
the  whole  island.  But  before  his  feelings  for  his  purse 
have  cured  bis  obstinacy,  it  will  be  too  late  for  him  to 
evacuate  with  honour;  the  supplies  and  reinforcements 
sent  for  by  the  Sicilians  will  have  arrived ;  his  supremacy 
at  eea  will  be  gone ;  and  with  the  transfer  of  ihe  oom- 
mand  of  the  Straits  of  Messina,  the  citadel  must  ulti- 
mately foil;  and  they  are  deceiving  themselves  if  they 
think  that  this  garrison  and  the  steamers  will  be  allowed 
to  get  away  scathless  from  tbis.  All  this  is  merely  an 
affair  of  time.  It  is  now  for  the  Sicilian  Parliament  to 
re-con stitiite  the  organisation  of  the  island  internally, 
while  it  prepares  the  means  of  expelling  its  enemies  on  the 
other  hand.  I  believe  they  are  at  work,  and  certainly  there 
are  better  heads  in  Palermo  than  Naples.     The  genoal  has 
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been  accmnulatiDg  quantities  of  fascines  and  sandbags  on 
hi  parapets,  creating  traversea,  and  preparing  himself  in 
a  very  military  way.  The  Sicilians  are  preparing  more 
mortals,  and  casting  shot,  &o. 

Your  affectiouate 

H.  J.  C. 

April  SO. 

I  will  send  yon  copies  of  my  official  letters  to  the 
tdmiral:  the  private  ones  were  far  too  numerous,  too  long, 
too  detailed,  and  too  hurried,  for  me  to  keep  copies  pf 
tbem. 

April  26. 

In  addition  to  former  work,  I  am  now  one  of  a  com- 
miteee  to  scmtiniBe  the  British  claims  for  losses  by  the 
military  borning  of  the  Porto  Franco.  A  captain  has 
nothing  to  do  [  oh  no  1 1 

•  ■  ■  •  As  to  how  Messina  is  going  on :  things  are 
much  the  same  as  before.  The  course  of  events  at  Naples, 
wben  the  Parliament  meets  a  few  days  hence,  will  probably 
settle  the  question  by  sanctioning  the  separation  of  Sicily 
from  Naples,  and  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  citadel  of 
Messina.  If  the  King  is  not  forced  to  do  this  by  oircum- 
ttanccis,  he  will  not  give  in.  Supposing  the  Neapolitan 
Government  agree  to  the  terms  and  order  the  evacuation, 
it  may  take  place  quietly ;  but  the  Sicilians  will  not  allow 
guns  or  stores  to  be  removed  from  hence  as  they  were  from 
Syracuse :  there  they  could  not  prevent  it ;  here  they  can, 
because  their  batteries  range  well  over  the  citadel  into  the 
•Bs  beyond  it,  both  with  shot  and  shell;  consequently, 
their  fire  will  prevent  all  safe  embarkation  of  men,  and 
certainly  all  embarkation  of  guns,  not  only  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  moving  those  guns,  but  also  because  it  is  only  the 
rigorous  use  of  those  very  guns  in  the  citadel  that  can  at 
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all  check  the  Sicilian  batteries  ia  their  commandiDg  fire 
on  the  citadel  and  steaipera  vhile  embarking  anythiog ; 
and  the  Sicilian  mortars  can  always  go  on,  with  little  poe- 
aibility  of  being  checked  except  by  tiieir  own  accidents  or 
for  want  of  powder,  &c. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Sicilians  are  expecting  steamers 
and  powder  from  England,  in  addition  to  some  powder 
they  have  lately  received.  Kow,  supposing  the  citadel  is 
not  previously  evacuated  quietly  by  treaty,  of  course  the 
time  will  come  ultimately  when,  having  accumulated  all 
their  means,  they  will  seriously  endeavour  to  pOBsess  them- 
selves of  it  by  force  and  by  starvation ;  and  then  they  will, 
of  course,  command  their  own  terms.  Supposing  that,  by 
their  batteries,  as  well  as  by  getting  a  naval  command  of 
the  straits,  they  succeed  in  cutting  the  citadel  off  from 
external  communication,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  be- 
comes in  a  very  uncomfortable  state.  Proviaions  they 
have  now  probably  got  enough  of,  but  they  are  badly  off 
for  water,  and,  I  am  told,  have  to  get  it  over  from  the 
other  side.  The  aqueduct  was,  of  course,  cut  oSf,  and  the 
cisterns  are  Baid  to  be  in  bad  order.  In  the  meantime, 
the  general  (Poniio)  goee  on  mounting  more  guns,  and 
strengthening  his  citadel  in  every  way ;  while  on  the  town 
side,  the  Sicilians  on  their  part  are  adding  more  moitars 
to  their  works.  The  general  fires  about  eight  or  ten  shot 
a  day,  intended  probably  by  him  for  certain  points  where 
he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  new  works  in  pr<^;ress ;  but  his 
missiles  are  always  very  nnoertain  whither  they  go,  or 
when  and  where  they  burst.  He  does  not  ultimately  re- 
tard operations  much,  but  he  unconsciously  is  keeping  up 
the  steam  amongst  these  fellows.  He  may  have  some  idea 
that  it  is  not  abated  by  the  guerilla  war&re  that  is  ccm- 
stantly  going  on  at  the  advanced  poets  between  the  mus- 
ketry of  both  sides.  In  this  matter  both  parties  are  equally 
in  &ult ;  neither  trusts  the  other,  or  thinks  it  neoenaiy  to 
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play  fair  to  thdr  opponents.  On  the  Sicilian  side,  the 
highest  authority  is  honourable,  and  certainly  deala  fairly 
with  me.  Those  under  him,  and  the  lower  orders  of  people 
in  authority  ajre  not  to  be  trusted  any  more  than  the  Nea- 
politans. While  they  are  here  in  a  state  of  war,  they  find 
themselres  in  a  better  situation  than  they  were  in  before, 
and  receiving  good  pay,  Ac.  &c;  and  as  they  would  be 
Bony  to  have  this  prosperous  personal  condition  put  an 
end  to  by  an  early  peace,  they  are  always  for  war,  and  put 
a  spoke  in  the  wheel  whenever  there  is  an  attempt  at  ces- 
sation of  hoetilities,  by  inciting  these  insular  gentry  at 
the  advanced  poets  to  begin  firing  again— laying  the  blame, 
of  eourae,  on  their  opponents.  It  is  thus  that,  whenever  a 
negotiation  is  begun  for  an  armistice,  the  musketry  fire 
always  breaks  out  again.  On  his  part,  thti  general  fires 
occamonal  shot  and  shell  during  tiie  day  on  the  batteries  to 
prevent  the  Sicilians  making  new  works,  while  ha  himself 
goes  on  working  and  adding  to  his  already  enormous  force. 
Both  parties  complain  bitterly  of  this  want  of  faith  and 
of  common  truth  in  their  opponents  (and  in  that  there  is 
truth  in  what  each  says) ;  hut  their  own  peccadilloes  in  the 
underhand  proceedings  do  not  strike  them  so  much  as 
whetlier  from  a  low  moral  estimate,  or  from  that  one-eyed 
CTie-eided,  or  self-interested  way  of  viewing  a  question 
which  is  so  much  the  habit  of  unpractised  and  ignorant 
nadttia,  they  pass  them  over,  vhile  they  magniiy  those  of 
their  enemy.  It  would  amuse  you,  if  I  oonM  number  up 
the  various  attempts  at  armiftioes  and  conventions  (almost 
all  discussed  in  'Thetis's'  cabin— the  deuce  take  them  !), 
which  have,  as  they  always  will,  come  to  nothing.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  word  '  armistice '  at  Messina  meant 
a  recommencement  of  firing ;  for,  as  sure  as  one  is  b^un 
military  works  are  taken  in  hand  again,  and  musketry  also 
strikes  the  ear.  One  of  these  attempts  at  armistice  is 
now  going  on,  and  is  being  referred  to  Naples  j  but  in  the 
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meantime,  besides  the  renewal  of  mosketry  in  the  day- 
time, ve  had  all  the  noise  and  the  sparkling  fire  of  guDB 
and  musketiy  consequent  on  a  (nominal)  sortie  &om  the 
garrisoQ  the  other  night ;  and  veiy  pretty  it  looked  in  tlie 
distance,  and  veiy  giand  it  sounded;  but  whether  a  single 
soldier  ever  showed  his  nose  beyond  the  royal  entrench- 
menta  is  more  than  doubtful,  though  for  one  hour  and  a 
half  the  advanced  posts  fired  constantly  and  heavily  on  each 
other  (or  their  ghosts,  for  they  are  not  too  close)  with  giine 
and  musketry ;  and  though  the  citadel  and  the  Marina  were 
firing  musketry  at  each  other  across  the  harbour,  a  distance 
of  700  yards,  the  morning  had  added  nothing  of  killed  or 
wounded  to  tha  Sicilians,  and  only  a  very  imaginary  esti- 
mate of  a  few  units  to  the  royal  troops.  And  this  is  what 
they  think  is  war  I  Had  it  been  our  ca«e,  or  that  of  any 
nation  knowing  what  war  is,  we  should  have  ended  it  some 
months  ^o,  with  lees  loss  of  life  (taking  the  whole  course 
of  their  proceedings),  and  with  infinitely  lees  expense  than 
they  have  put  each  other  to.  At  present,  I  think  the  end 
of  this  Messina  business  may  be  still  some  way  oflT, 

....  It  is  amusing  to  me  now  to  look  back  to  the 
letters  I  wrote  to  the  general  in  the  citadel  early  in  the 
insurrection,  and  see  the  hints  I  then  gave  him,  in  pretty 
plain  terms  more  than  once,  that  be  was  risking  the  crown 
of  Sicily  &Lling  &om  bis  master's  head  by  bis  proceedings. 
Look  at  the  date  of  those  letters.  Then  Sicily  only  wanted 
reforms,  or  a  constitution,  to  be  granted  by  the  present 
King,  but  had  no  idea  of  turning  out  him  or  bis  bmily. 
The  subsequent  bombardments  and  continued  hostilities 
of  two  more  months  (and  more)  have  totally  changed  the 
picture.  The  King  and  all  his  family  have  be«k  recently 
(on  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  of  Lord  Minto)  deposed 
from  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and  there  is  not,  I  think,  the 
least  chance  of  his  ever  regaining  any  authority  ia  the 
island.    The  Parliament  announce  that  they  will  call  in 
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an  *  Italian  prince.'  I  for  one  am  gtad  of  thU,  and  hope 
that  England,  if  she  can  hononraUy  do  it,  will  back  this 
proceeding  (I  mean  as  to  the  Italian  prince) ;  for  it  will 
show  to  the  world  the  truth,  which  we  ouraelves  know,  that 
we  do  not  covet  nor  take  steps  to  secore  Sicily  to  our- 
eelvee;  and  there  are  some  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
nearer  to  ns,  who  would  readily  enspect  ns  of  that.  .  .  . 
Hesaina  is  safe  enough  to  walk  in,  and  its  environs  ;  but 
Palermo,  B.  writes  to  me,  is  dangeroos,  and  even  women 
and  children  are  often  kidnapped  for  their  ransom ;  and 
this  from  the  very  streets  I 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 
April  29. 
The  expedition  of  4,000  Ifeapolitan  troops  to  assist 
the  North  of  Italy  against  Austria  passed  southward 
through  the  Faro  to-day,  and  are  apparently  gone  round 
the  lower  end  of  Italy,  with  the  intention  of  disembarking 
at  Ptacara,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  northern  Neapolitan 
eoast.  The  Sicilian  battery  at  the  Faro,  thinking  of 
eottne  it  was  a  reinforcement  to  the  citadel,  fired  on  it, 
and  a  hannleas  long-ball  engagement  ensued  as  usual. 

From  Captain  CodrmgUm  to  Sir  E.  G. 

*ThetI«,'Mea»ina;  M»j8,18*8. 
Not  gone  from  hence  yet,  nor  to  all  appearance  likely 
to  be  BO  jnst  yet.  At  present  we  are  in  a  comparative 
cahu,  or  hope  of  calm,  inasmuch  as  yesterday  an  armis- 
tice was  really  concluded  (on  paper)  between  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  it  will  be 
kept  &itbfuUy.  It  was,  I  am  hap^  to  say,  concluded 
between  themselves  alone,  and  we  were  not  asked  to  assist, 
nor  was  anyone  aeked  to  guarantee  the  execution  of  the 
tenni,  for  it  was  well  known  that  no  one  would  have  given 
such  guarantee.     The  real  finishing  of  the  Messina  afiairs 
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miiet  be  looked  for  from  eztern&I  causes,  &nd  these  most,  I 
think,  biiog  it  on  within  the  mtoith.  But  the  Sicilians  miut 
really  get  some  more  honest  public  men  for  the  charge  of 
and  expenditure  of  their  public  money.  At  this  place  ithas 
bean  wasted  or  embezzled  in  a  very  gross  way.  Some  of  the 
charges  made  in  the  accounts  of  tibe  Comitato  would  amuse 
you.  One  is  a  daily  expenditure  of  twenty-five  oimces,  or 
about  13Z.  for  coach-hire.  Now,  coach-hire  is  cheap  here, 
and  there  has  been  very  little  real  use  foi  coaches  at  all ; 
though  I  hare  cougtantly  seen  coaches  full  of  worthies  of 
all  ranks,  some  with  epaulettes  and  gold  lace,  some  with 
plumes,  and  all  with  muskets  and  tricoloured  cockades  and 
ribbons,  driving  up  and  down  through  the  town  and  along 
the  Marina,  in  a  jaunty  way,  and  certainly  not  on  duty.  I 
am  sure  that  four  dollars  would  have  far  more  than  paid 
all  the  actual  coach-hire  incurred  here ;  the  rest  of  the 
charge  goes  into  other  pockets  than  those  of  the  coachman. 
The  other  day,  seeing  a  very  dashing  man  in  the  warrior 
style,  on  a  fine-looking  horse  trotting  by  along  the  Marina 
road,  I  asked  who  he  was.  It  seems  he  is  now  a  great 
hero  amongst  them,  and  has  already  five  or  six  fine  boiees, 
and  goes  about  bravely  dressed  out,  and  has  champagne 
dinners,  &c.;  but  he  was  one  of  a  parcel  of  miseralite 
galley  slaves  under  sentCDce  for  various  crimes,  who  had 
for  safety  been  confined  in  the  prisons  in  the  citadel ;  and 
being,  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison,  turned  out  from 
thence,  and  delivered  over  for  transmission  to  the  English 
consul,  I  saw  ferried  over  the  harbour  in  rags,  dirt,  and 
destitution,  not  many  wedca  ago,  and  landed  in  the  towD, 
not  having  one  &rthing  of  hie  own,  or  the  chance  of 
getting  one  honestly.  Another,  similarly  destitute,  is  now 
rich,  and  in  treaty  for  s  house  1 1  One  charge  was  3,500^. 
for  erecting  barricades  1  I  Of  these — and  they  are  not 
many  in  all — few  are  of  any  use,  and  the  whole  could  not 
have  really  cost  200^    Then  I  bear  of  these  people,  whose 
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aeto&l  pay  (if  really  paid)  is  only  a  few  terfs  a  day — 
about  1a.  or  2a. — living  sumptuously  on  champagne,  and 
having  pic-nics  in  the  environs,  ^liile  things  of  this  sort 
are  going  on,  yon  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  Comitato 
here  having  already,  in  such  a  short  time,  spent  (oi  made 
avay  with)  45,000^. ;  nor  that  there  should  be  bo  little  to 
eliow  for  it;  nor  that  there  are  so  many  people  interested 
in  keeping  np  such  a  comfortable  (to  them)  state  of  things. 
Even  in  positive  military  matters,  there  has  been  much 
more  gunpowder  stolen  than  really  fired  at  the  enemy. 
At  Pslermo,  there  are  eerious  quarrels  occasionally  breaking 
oat  amongst  themselves,  and  the  other  day  some  sharp 
lighting  between  municipal  gnard  and  national  guard.  I 
Boppose  the  King  is  waiting  till  the  pear  becomes  ripe, 
and  hopes  to  gain  by  all  this  hereafter.  This  I  doubt ;  for 
though  the  Sicilians  may  quarrel  among  themselves,  on 
one  point  they  are,  and  will  remain,  quite  unanimous— 
namely,  a  thorough  hatred  of  the  King  and  all  his  people. 
At  Naples  they  are  forcing  the  King  to  send  troops  away 
against  the  Austrians,  and  if  he  goes  on  doing  so,  he  will 
have  BO  little  force  at  Xaplee,asto  encourage  a  revolt  (and 
attempt  at  republic)  against  himself;  and  the  presence 

of  the  French  squadron  there  won't  damp  this 

I  wish  the  matter  would  finish  here,  for  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  nothing  being  done  one  way  or  the  other.  Time,  and  valu- 
Me  time,  has  been  lost,  and  great  expense  incurred,  with 
DO  results ;  whereas  a  little  ordinary  energy  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  struggle  would  have  turned  the  Neapolitans 
out  of  the  citadel  and  the  whole  kingdom  long  ago  ;  but 
little  euergj  and  mnch  dirty  work  have  marred  what  was 
creditably  begun,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  a  really  good 
cause.  As  to  a  republic,  people  sometimes  talk  of  it  and 
write  of  it  here  in  Sicily ;  but,  say  what  they  will,  they  are 
not  fbr  it  in  this  country.  Of  all  others,  it  is  a  form  of 
government  requiring  so  much  acquaintance  with  politics 
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and  public  business  iu  all  raoks  of  the  community,  and 
much  public  honesty  also ;  and  where,  and  how,  have  the 
Sicilians  been  yet  able  to  leam  this  ?     Certainly,  not  from 

the  Neapolitan  rule,  which  was  most  wretched As 

a  republic,  Sicily  will  not  be  in  a  settled  state  very  long; 
aa  a  monarchy,  she  may  and  prohably  will.  Z  hope  they 
will,  as  they  said,  call  to  the  throne  an  Italian  Prince,  and 
that  we  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  beyond  advice 
and  example. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  CoDBiHeion. 

From  Captain  Codrvngton  to  Sir  £.  C. 

•  Tbetia,'  Hewiiia :  Ma;  12, 18U. 
Dear  Fatber, — This  morning  '  Locust '  comes  in  from 

Malta.  ....  She  brings  orders Bobb  comes  heie 

to  relieve  me,  and  in  three  days  more  I  shall  be  on  my  way  to 

Naples,  to  remain  there Yesterday  we  got  through 

our  business  of  the  commission  for  inquiring  into  Porto 
Franco  claims  for  burnt  property,  and  our  report  (every 
word  of  which  was  made  out  and  written  by  this  worn-out 
pen  of  mine)  goes  to-day,  thank  Crod,  to  Jjcxri  Napier  at 
Naples :  that's  done  and  finished. 

From  Captam  Codn/ngton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

Naples :  Haj  18,  IStS. 
'  Thetis '  anchored  here  this  forenoon  in  a  rainy 
sirocco,  and  it  has  since 'been  pouring  on  the  whole  day, 
while  I  have  been  doing  my  civilities  and  calling  on  the 
French  admiral,  &c.  Oh,  these  fine  climates  I  what 
humbugs  they  often  are  I 

All  quiet  here  still,  and  no  more  outbreak  or  attempt 
at   revolution.      Their   business   here   on   the    15th  was 
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fooliehly  got  up  and  badly  managed,  having  been  from 
the  first  quite  luiDecesBary.  It  is  a  mess.  These  people 
are  not  jet  fit  for  what  liberty  they  have  got,  and  cer- 
tainly Dot  fur  say  more  of  it  mitil  they  have  got  wiser,  and 
leanib  to  manage  with  safety  what  increase  to  liberty  has 
already  been  given  to  them.  This  is  a  different  case  firom 
SicUy  and  its  revolution,  which  was  quite  a  necesBary  one. 
As  to  the  actual  conflict,  I  fency  there  have  been  quite 
as  many,  if  not  more,  killed  in  the  whole  time  than  in  any 
of  the  imeutes  or  revolutionary  rows  in  Europe. 

As  Jar  as  I  can  make  out,  there  was  an  increase  OD  tlie 
average  burials  in  the  Camposanto  amounting  to  about 
1,400  persons  for  the  time  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
battle:  I  mean  the  returns  of  two  or  three  days.  Of 
these  the  greater  part  were  of  the  troops,  and  mostly  the 
Swiss  troops.  The  Swiss  behaved  very  bravely,  but  both 
they  and  the  Neapolitan  troops  pillaged  much  afterwards, 
and  encouraged  the  lazzarooi  to  do  eo  after  them.  Some 
French  residents  were  thus  sufferers,  and  more  were  la 
great  dread  of  it,  and  went  to  the  Freaob  admiral  on 
the  subject.  He  writes  to  the  Neapolitan  Government  to 
request  they  will  protect  the  residents.  The  evil  still 
going  on,  be  writes  again  in  stronger  terms,  saying,  if  they 
don't  act  be  will  feel  obliged  to  land  his  men  armed  to  do 
that  duty,  and  if  any  disturbance  takes  place  they  must 
take  the  consequences.  At  the  same  time  be  orders  the 
division  of  his  squadron  then  at  anchor  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hey  at  Castellamare,  to  get  under  way  and  come  and  join 
him  here.  By  the  time  they  did  so  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment bad  sent  a  very  juoper  answer  in  reply,  assuring  him  of 
their  good  intentions,  &c.  &c.  and  hoping  he  would  not  find 
it  necessary  to  overstep  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  This 
b  a  treaty  by  which  all  foreigners  are  limited  to  have  no 
more  than  four  or  six  (I  think)  of  their  vessels  of  war  at 
one  time  at  anchor  at  Naples :  so  in  all  cases  of  foreign 
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squadnms,  gome  go  to  Castellamare,  some  to  Bus.  The 
result  was  that  the  admiral  sent  the  shipe  back  to  Castel- 
lamare.  The  presence  of  the  French  squadron  in  the 
bay  has  no  doubt  precipitated  matters  here  by  bringing 
on  this  insurrection — or,  to  give  iia  proper  oame,  this 
outbreak ;  for,  after  all,  a  very  small  part  of  the  population 
only  vas  concerned.  Still  the  French,  I  do  believe,  are 
themselves  quite  innocent  of  the  charge  of  taking  any 
part  in  it  directly  or  indirectly,  and  you  must  not  believe 
any  such  reports  you  may  see  in  the  newspapers. 

From  ths  French  Admiral  Baudin  to  Adi/miral 
Svr  WiiUami  Parker. 

Ua?  S3, 1848. 

J'ai  vu  ici  avec  grand  plaisir  le  capitaine  Codrington, 
de  la  *  Thetis,'  et  je  suis  bien  aise  de  vous  dire  que  sa  con- 
duite,  pleine  d'humanit4  et  de  g^n^rodt^,  pendant  son 
sejeur  k  Messine,  lui  a  conquis  dims  cs  pays  restime 
g^n^rale.  Cest  avec  une  v&'itable  eatiafaction  que  je 
I'auraiB  acueilli  i  bord  du  '  Friedland.'  ....  mais  ma 
table  est  tellement  encombrSe,  matin  et  Boir,  par  les 
malbeureux  r^fugi^  auxquels  nous  donnons  lliospitalit^, 
que  je  suis  forc6  d'ajoumer  toutes  reunions  d'une  autre 
nature. 

Captain  Codrington  to  Svr  E.  C, 

•  Tbetif,'  Bar  (>'  Naples :  Jane  IS,  1848. 
I  am  now  able  to  give  myself  now  and  then  a  short 
cruise,  for  exercise  for  the  men,  and  to  give  them  &esh 
air ;  for  the  truth  is  that  Naples  is  a  very  stuSy  hole  in 
this  hot  weather.  ...  on  June  10  we  anchored  at  Capri. 
I  had  imagined  Capri  to  be  little  more  than  a  rock,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  productive  island,  and  cer- 
taiidy  a  very  lovely  one.  It  is  a  mass  of  limestone  rock, 
rising  with  whitish  perpendicular  cliffs  out  of  a  very  deep 
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sea.  In  some  places  these  cliffs  run  acroes  the  island* 
making  natural  fortifications,  whicli  separate  the  upper 
lands  &om  the  lower,  and  command  the  inferior  parts  of 
the  island.  Thus  the  northern  or  higher  part  of  Capri, 
called  'AnarCapri,'  one  peak  of  which  is  about  1,900  feet 
high,  is  quite  inacceEsihle  from  the  southern,  except  hy  a 
zigzag  flight  of  some  500  or  600  steps,  windiog  some- 
what in  the  *  Ghemmi '  way  np  the  &ce  of  perpendicular, 
or  mther  more  than  perpendicular  cUffe  of  limestone,  on 
whose  white  fiices  there  seems  hardly  means  for  the  growth 
of  the  beautiful  shrubs,  Sowers,  and  underwood  that  cling 
to  them. 

The  land  to  the  southward  again  rises  into  very  steep 
clifis,  but  its  total  height  is  less  than  that  of  Ana-Capri. 
On  the  south-east  peak  of  this  part,  overhanging  the  sea 
&Dm  an  immense  elevation,  stood  a  palace  of  Tiberius, 
which,  judging  from  its  ruins,  must  have  been  a  most 
extensive  building,  and  much  ornamented.  This  was  the 
'Villa  Jovis,'  one  of  the  twelve  palaces  that  imperial 
blackguard  built  on  Capri.  You  can  hardly  over-imi^ine 
the  magnificence  of  the  view  from  the  terrace  at  the  top, 
fronting  the  Bay  of  Naples.  On  the  right,  looking  over 
the  point  called  *  CampanelU,*  because  religious  people  in 
passing  it  are  said  to  hear  the  fairy  bells  under  water, 
(we  did  not  in  'Thetis,*  the  heretics  1 1),  we  look  into 
the  Bay  of  Salerno  and  to  Pssetum.  On  the  front  is  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  with  that  unquiet  Vesuvius 
pouring  oat  its  cloud  of  smoke,  while  two  red  fuming 
streams  are  streaking  its  upper  slopes.  Old  Somma, 
opposite  to  it,  seems  to  lean  back  away  from  it  in  disgust. 
More  to  the  left  lies  Xaplee,  its  white  houses  shining  in 
the  western  sun ;  while  Baiie,  '  ^senum  '  the  Boman 
Seet  station,  Frocida,  and  Isohia  with  its  volcanic  form 
covered  with  vine  cultivation  in  terraces,  fills  up  the 
picture  on  that  (left)  side,  where  it  is  closed  in  by  the 
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rugged  face  of  Ana-Capri  rising  steeply  over  the  vater, 
and  cutting  against  the  sunset  sky;  and  there,  in  the 
little  bay  beneath  us,  quietly  at  rest  on  the  blue  vater  that 
half  reflect*  the  form  which  a  sailor  (especially  if  he  be  bei 
oaptaia)  eo  loves  to  dwell  on,  lies  our  pretty  'Thetis,' 
like  a  gem  shiciiigin  the  sparkling  setting  that  surrounds 
her.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  we  feel  at  Capri  is  the  refresh- 
ing change  tirom  the  dust,  dirt,  stuffiness  and  horrid  smells, 
and  the  close  heat  that  pervades  Naplee  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, to  the  pure,  cool,  and  healthy  air  that  Beenu  always 
roimd  Capri,  be  the  heat  of  the  sun  what  it  may.  I  bave 
visited  what  is  called  the  *  blue  care '  several  times,  and  it 
amply  repays  the  visit.  The  limestone  aliSs  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  island  rise,  as  I  said  before,  perpendicolarly 
out  of  the  water ;  indeed,  when  the  boat  was  touching  the 
face  of  the  rock,  I  have  found  by  lead  from  12  to  20 
&thoms,  and  a  little  farther  out  we  got  no  bottom  with 
the  gig's  lead.  There  are  holes  here  and  there  in  these 
difis,  some  above,  some  under  water,  some  at  its  edge, 
leading  into  crevices  and  internal  cavities  of  more  or  less 
extent,  in  which,  during  a  swell,  air  and  water  jostle  each 
other  finely.  But  just  at  the  point  where  the  clifis, 
trending  towards  the  north-west,  become  a  little  lower, 
there  ia  a  low  entrance  with  a  natural  arch  in  the  rotk, 
about  three  feet  above  the  water  in  the  middle,  and 
scarcely  more  in  breadth.  If  the  water  is  high,  it  is  all 
but  closed  up ;  and  then,  or  whenever  there  is  the  least 
swell,  it  18  impracticable  for  boats.  In  any  case,  only  very 
email  boats  can  ever  get  in,  such  as  the  little  tishiDg 
dingies  of  the  island.  There  are  incrustations  here  and 
there,  but  I  did  not  obs^ve  any  stalactites  deserving  of 
the  name.  In  extent  it  may  be  about  (at  a  guess)  80  or 
100  feet  long  from  entrance  to  the  inner  end,  and  about 
40  feet  wide.  The  height,  where  it  rises  like  a  dome  in 
the  centre,  is  about  40  feet  from  the  water.     Its  shape  is 
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brantifnl.  Into  this  ungTilar  and  lovely  little  basin  onr 
dingy,  after  clearing  the  low  arch,  pushed  in,  and  it  was 
with  something  of  a  feeling  of  diacovering  a  new  part  of 
the  world,  or  certainly  a  new  wonder  in  the  creation  of  it, 
that  we  paddled  about  to  all  parts  of  it  in  succession,  to 
enjoy  the  Biogtilar  and  beautiful  effects  that  its  position 
makes  peculiar  to  it.  The  natural  arch  by  which  we 
entered,  after  widening  a  little  under  water,  closes  en- 
&e^,  and  then  widening  again,  its  sides  fall  away  and  go 
down  far  beyond  where  the  eye  can  trace  them.  In  the 
oave  I  found  fix>m  11  to  12  and  13  lathoms  water,  with  a 
nndy  bottom.  Now,  as  the  lowness  and  narrowness  of 
the  entrance  almost  entirety  excludes  all  the  ordinary 
light  of  tbe  day,  the  only  light  that  can  find  its  way  in 
must  come  either  by  re&action  through  the  blue  water,  or 
bj  reflection  upwards  Irom  the  light-coloured  sand  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  water  were  shallow — about  two  fathoms — 
u  ID  the  green  grotto  <m  the  other  side  of  the  island,  the 
colour  of  this  light  woidd  be  green  ;  but  as  the  water  is 
very  deep — 14  fetfaoms — the  colour  is  a  beautiful  deep 
Uue,  and  yet  a  transparent  shining  blue.  This  singular 
cavern  is  really  one  of  the  most  lovely  little  bits  of  nature 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  total  seclusion  and  perfect 
stillness,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  its  beautiful  and 
peculiar  effects  of  light  show  themselves,  give  it  a  charac- 
ler  of  fiuryland((2'uepr«,  water?)  home  sanctity,  that  realises 
for  the  moment  tbe  mermaids  and  sea  deities  we  read  of 
and  duly  picture  to  ourselves  in  younger  days.  Those 
luniwing  imaginationB — I  should  say,  imaginings — will  not 
■nrvive  the  contact  with  tbe  commonplace  realities  that 
tailors  meet  with,  whose  acquaintance  with  rocks,  shoals, 
heavy  swell,  weedy  and  stony  bottom,  or  muddy  anchorage, 
prevent  them  from  drawing  a  picture  of  home  of  any  sort 
in  sach  places.  But  in  the  Blue  Cavern,  Lempri^re's  sea 
deities  and  that  dear  little  Undine  rise  again  naturally 
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into  the  dwelling  bo  perfectly  suited  to  them.  If  not 
quite  lai^  enough  for  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  to  reoelTe 
&11  their  eubjects  at  their  levee,  it  would  have  been 
perfect  as  s  hall  of  retirenaent  for  Undine.  That  it.  was 
ever  lued  l^  the  Romans  (^  any  other  moital  before  its 
comparatively  recent  dieoovery,  seems  to  me  most  unlikely. 
I  could  not  see  anywhere  in  it  a  mark  of  man's  handi- 
work. That  which  has  been  called  a  paasage,  leading 
probably  to  Btnoe  former  Roman  villa,  ie  nothing  but  a 
natural  opening  in  the  limestone  rock,  gradually  becoming 
too  narrow  for  a  human  being  to  crawl  through.  Since 
my  first  visit  I  have  been  there  several  times,  to  explore 
and  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  and  I  have  not  yet  found  that  it 
ceases  to  give  me  pleasure  at  each  visit.  I  have  been 
told  of  a  visitor  who,  in  oonseciuence  of  a  swell  oomiog  on 
while  he  was  inside,  was  prevented  from  getting  out,  and 
had  to  remain  a  considerable  time,  I  believe  till  next  day, 
floating  about  inside  in  his  dingy.  He  was  fed  by  a  line 
from  outside. 

■  Thetjs ' :  June  36, 1848. 
Since  our  visit  to  the  Blue  Gave,  we  have  been  there 
again  and  again,  and  on  the  23rd  we  went  round  the 
island  in  our  cutter,  exploring  all  the  numerous  caves  and 
grottos  on  the  8.W.  side.  One  of  these  ie  called  the  Oxeea 
Orotto ;  and  though  not  equal,  in  my  opinion,  in  interest 
to  the  Blue  one,  is  still  well  worth  a  virit,  from  its  similarly 
beautiful  effects.  Id  this  case,  the  shallower  water,  over 
the  same  sort  of  whitish  bottom,  gives  the  green  colour. 
On  this  side  of  the  island  of  Capri  are  two  detached  islets 
of  limestone  named  Faraglioni.  They  are  high  and  in- 
accessible. Our  boat  oould  barely  pass  between  them, 
for  their  rocky  feces  almost  touch  each  other,  and  yet  the 
lead  gave  twelve  and  fourteen  fathoms  in  that  very  narrow 
paes^e.  But  in  the  body  of  the  inner  Fantglione  there 
ia  a  natural  archway,  just  sufficient  in  width  and  height 
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to  allow  our  cutter  to  pass  through,  and  yet  the  lead  gave 
seveDteen  fathoms  in  that,  vith  such  beaatifUlly  blue  water. 
The  coast  of  Capri  all  ronad  is  fiue,  though  the  N.W.  end, 
where  it  alopee  down  from  Aoa-Capri  to  the  sea,  ia  more 
tame  and  dull.  Most  of  it  oonsiBts  of  precipitous  cliSii, 
bat  there  are  many  parte  where,  if  not  watchfully  guarded 
against,  a  landing  might  be  made  at  almost  any  time. 
It  was  by  a  landing  of  this  sort,  at  an  unguarded  quarter 
of  the  K.W.  half  of  the  island,  coupled  with  a  most  in- 
efficient garrison  and  a  lame  defence  on  our  part,  that  the 
French  in  1808,  under  Murat,  by  an  expedition  from 
Naples,  succeeded  in  taking  the  island  &om  us.  What  a 
change  came  over  the  peaceable  islanders  then.  We  had 
treated  thean  well :  their  property  was  safe ;  their  houses 
and  their  convents  and  the  inmates  all  religiously  re- 
spected. The  French,  in  the  act  of  taking  military 
poflsession,  converted  the  convents  into  barracks  for  their 
soldiers;  tba  wretched  inhabitants — even  after  the  quiet 
capitulation  of  the  island — having  experienced  all  those 
horrors  which  not  even  the  excitement  of  storming  in 
hot  battle  can  palliate.  Capri  has  no  reason  to  like  the 
French. 

For  an  island  so  celebrated  as  the  favourite  residence  of 
a  man  of  the  most  onbounded  power,  and  who  never  denied 
himself  anything  that  might  suit  his  taste  (and  he  had  a 
cultivated  mind)  or  gratify  his  passions,  Capri  seems  to  me 
to  have  now  few  remains  of  antiquity  worth  naming.  A 
great  deal  was  destroyed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius ;  time 
and  barbarism  have  done  more;  some  things  have  been 
removed  to  Naples,  and  now,  except  one  sarcophagus  and 
a  few  small  columns  that  have  been  worked  up  into  the 
little  old  church,  I  see  little  remains  of  its  ancient  splen- 
dour except  the  masses  of  solid  masonry  which  formed  the 
walls  and  substratum  of  Tiberius's  palaces.  Apart  &om 
hia  being  such  a  villain,  that  rascal  must  hare  been  a  man 
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of  taste,  BJid  certainly  he  knew  hov  to  ohooae  the  best 
rituations  for  his  palaces.  But  the  attraction  of  Capri  to 
me  is  not  its  remains  of  palaces,  &c.,  but  lather  its  nati^ 
ral  beauties.  It  is  a  lovely  island,  well  cultivated,  in- 
habited by  a  peaceable,  induBtrious,  and  well-dispOBed 
population.  With  its  blue  sky,  and  bluei  vater  and  bril- 
liuit  mm,  it  has  cooler  breezes  than  ever  reach  Ifaples,  and 
a  for  fresher  and  healthier  atmosphere. 

Capri  is  entirely  limestone^  witJiout  a  trace  of  volcanio 
^eocy;  this  &ct  I  think  sufficient  contradiction  to  the 
theory  that  the  whole  Bay  of  Naples  was  originally  the 
crater  of  one  huge  volcano,  the  islands  round  the  bay 
being  the  summits  of  the  edge  of  the  crater.  Ischia  is 
entirely  volcanic ;  everything  there  is  tuia,  lara,  pomioe, 
&e.  of  various  degrees  of  hardness  and  antiquity. 

From  Captain  Codrmgton  to8vr  E.G. 

•Thelii,>Naplea:  Jiil7  8,lU8. 
On  Saturday,  July  1,  the  Parliament  met  at  Naples. 
This  is  their  first  meeting,  and  it  is  not  a  regular  proceed- 
ing, owing  to  what  occurred  about  six  weeks  ago  here. 
For,  as  the  insurrection  took  place  beibre  the  actual  meet- 
ing of  Parliament,  and  as  the  King  upon  that  sent  the 
Chambers  to  the  right  about,  quashing  past  elections  and 
ordering  fresh  ones,  it  is  evident  that  this  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  not  en  rhgU,  particularly  as  in  the  interval  the 
King  made  new  regulations  affecting  the  ocmstituenoies 
and  their  power  of  electing,  .  .  ,  Neither  here  nor  in 
Sicily  have  I  found  any  people  sufiBcieotly  enlightened  to 
know  what  real  liberty  is.  They  will  nouriah  vague  ideas, 
and  give  out  the  most  visionary  schemes,  but  they  have 
DO  common  sense  for  considering,  and  no  pmdrace  for 
putting  in  practice,  the  simplest  plan,  the  earliest  step  in 
the  ladder  of  liberal  measures ;  and  above  all  there  ia  no 
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nerve  to  enable  them  to  face  the  danger  and  difficultiee, 
moral  and  physical,  that  attend  all  attempts  at  change. 
Nor  do  I  see  much  evidence  amongst  them  all  of  that 
true  liberality  of  mind  which  would  fully  allow  to  all 
others  the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  innocuons  language 
and  action,  which  all  are  so  ready  to  claim  for  themselves. 
It  is  reserved  apparently  for  our  own  blessed  old  England 
alone  to  show  forth  this  fine  lesson  to  the  world.  But, 
'revenons  k  nos  moutons' — by  the  bye,  that  is  not  a  bad 
eomparison  for  them.  On  Saturday  I  accompanied  Lord 
Napi^  to  the  Parliament.  All  the  world  was  in  full  dress, 
so  I  aired  mine  on  that  occadoQ  also.  The  room  was 
the  lai^  hall  in  Uie  library  of  the  museum ;  a  very  fine 
room  it  is,  though  comparatively  little  used.  I  thought 
it  rather  bod  taate  to  cover  up  all  the  extaisive  bookcases 
with  which  the  walls  all  round  are  lined,  and  to  conceal 
them  behind  tawdry  drapery  of  the  three  colours,  with 
gold  fringe,  and  painted  green  wreaths,  and  Boman  fasces, 
for  ornaments.  The  books  would  have  been  more  in  cha- 
racter with  a  real  legislative  assembly,  though  perhaps  the 
actual  fitting  up  was  more  sviited  to  this  one.  In  front 
of  the  throne,  which  was  rigged  up  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  ball  on  a  slightly  raised  platform  or  dais  with  a  few 
steps  leading  up  to  it,  stood  a  sort  of  ornamented  reading- 
desk  and  chair,  the  King's  sceptre  being  placed  on  a  table 
oo  the  right  of  it.  From  this  place  the  King's  com- 
tnissioner  read  the  royal  speech,  which  is  not  more  re- 
markable one  way  or  other  than  some  other  compodtions 
of  that  sort.  The  commissioner  was  the  Duke  of  Serra 
CB]Hiola,  a  man  unfortunate  in  having  acquired  a  large 
stock  of  unpopularity  by  having  been  the  King's  prime 
minister  during  his  time  of  al»olute  authority  and  sad 
miflgovemment.  Possibly  that  &ct  might  have  influenced 
Uie  King's  choice.  He  may  not  have  been  sorry  to  send 
ioatead  ci  himself  a  person  whose  unpopularity  might 
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almost  make  Mb  own  absence  regretted.  Be  tbat  as  it 
may,  it  was  a  very  false  move  in  the  King  of  Xaplee  to  be 
absent  from  the  first  opening  of  his  first  ParUament.  It 
is  said  that  his  &mily,  dreading  some  ontrage,  be^ed  and 
prayed  of  him  in  tears  and  on  their  knees,  not  to  go  in 
person,  and  that  he,  against  his  previous  intention,  yielded 
to  their  wishes.  This  is  all  very  fine  talking,  but  methinks 
the  man  who  has  not  shown  himself  outside  of  his  palace 
(except  once  for  a  short  time)  since  May  15  (and  not  even 
then  in  its  dangers),  needed  not  much  persuasion  to  get 
him  to  remain  in  safety  at  home  on  Saturday  last !  It 
was  a  great  &u1t.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  in  reality 
no  danger ;  but  had  there  been  the  greatest,  he  was  bound 
by  every  reason  to  go  and  brave  it.  To  borrow  the  Roman 
phrase,  *It  was  necessary  that  he  should  go — it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  live.'  The  fact  of  hie  absence 
put  the  last  seal  to  the  nullification  of  the  Parliament  as 
to  any  weight  it  might  have  in  public  opinion,  or  any 
good  effect  in  political  arrangements  and  resettling  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  thing  which,  after  the  carious 
anomaly  of  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers 
with  fixed  bayonets  in  the  centre  of  a  nominally  free  de- 
liberative assembly,  most  struck  me,  was  the  total  want  of 
respectful  demeanour  in  the  large  body  of  spectators  pre- 
sent, considering  the  place  and  the  occasion  of  their  bein^ 
there.  Excepting  for  the  absence  of  '  oranges  and  soda- 
water,*  and  '  bill  of  the  play,'  the  pit  of  Covent  Garden 
theatre  would  have  behaved  better.  It  was  on  the  whole 
a  tame  and  rather  empty  affiiir.  In  the  meantime,  tbou^ 
Naples  is  quiet,  and  will  continue  so,  Calabria  has  its 
insurrection,  aided  by  a  small  landing  fixim  Sicily,  and 
war  is  going  on  there  sincerely,  the  King  having  accumu- 
lated 20,000  men,  which  I  should  think  quite  sufficient,  if 
ably  managed,  to  put  down  Uie  revolt.  But  there  ia  so 
much  mismanagement  that  it  is  very  donbtfiil. 
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■  Thetis,'  Nftplet :  Joljr  13, 1618. 

"  Porcupine '  arrived  to-daj  from  Palermo,  bringing 
news  that  the  Sicilian  Parliament  had  unanimoualy  elected 
the  Boa  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  as  their  new  king  yester- 
day. 'Bull-dog'  and  ihe  French  ship  *  Inflexible*  had 
saluted  accordingly It  is  said,  on  semi-official  au- 
thority, that  the  King  of  Sardinia  will  accept  for  his  son. 

After  this,  the  '  Thetis '  was  ordered  to  Leghorn,  where 
there  was  much  political  excitement  and  threat  of  insur- 
rection. 

From  Capta/in  Cod/rvtigton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

'  Thetis,'  Leghorn :  Angnab  as,  181S. 
Dear  Father, —  ....  Q-ovemment  in  Tuscany,  and 
particularly  at  L^horo,  is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the 
popular  impulse  of  the  moment ;  in  &ct,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  tiiere  ia  really  no  goremment  in  Tuscany,  The 
Grand  Duke,  uid  what  is  called  his  goremment,  though 
penooally  very  well  disposed  towards  all  that  ie  right  and 
proper,  are  yet  so  contemptibly  weak  aad  nervous  about 
popular  demoQstnitioas,  that  they  dare  not  try  to  do  that 
which  they  know  ie  right,  if  the  press  or  popular  prejudice 
disapproves  of  it.  Thus,  the  Princess  of  Parma,  personally 
popuUr  as  she  was,  was  in  a  ahamefnl  way  forced  to 
leave  Parma  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  an  inclement  season  ; 
buiried  away  without  comforts  or  any  attendants,  in  a 
small  open  carriage,  she  being  not  for  from  her  coafine- 
ment.  She  com^  to  Tuscany  (her  uncle's  dominions)  for 
refine,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  goes  for  her,  and  meeting  her  in 
the  streets  of  Bologna  at  night,  she  steps  from  her  carriage 
into  his  more  comfortable  one,  and  thus  reaches  Moience. 
She  had  been  rudely  turned  out  of  her  palace  at  Panna 
without  being  allowed  to  wait  for  Hamilton.  The  Orand 
Duke  receives  her  kindly,  but  stipulates  that  she  shall 
inhabit  a  certain  very  retired  villa  outside  the  town,  called 
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Villa  Monteri,  and  be  under  the  Bafeguard  of  the  EngliBli 
niiiii8ter'B  protection ;  that  she  ia  to  live  a  perfeotl;  re- 
tired life,  not  going  ont  of  the  gronndB  of  the  villa,  nor 
receiving  «  single  pereon  but  the  English  minister  or  hia 
brother ;  &&  &o. — :all  which  regulations  she  keeps  to  most 
strictly.  .  .  .  .  As  BOOD  as,  according  to  previous  announce- 
tnent,  the  '  Hecate '  arrived  with  the  Prince  at  L^^iom, 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  has  been  long  troubled  with  a  night- 
mare of  apprehension,  and  haunted  in  his  imagination  by 
the  ghost  of  a  poBsibility  of  some  popular  disturbance  (or  on 
the  other  hand  foreign  interference)  connected  with  these 
royal  wanderers  from  Parma,  was  most  eager  to  get  quit  of 
them.  He  not  only  gave  every  &cility,  but  he  hurried  on 
her  departure  without  the  delay  of  a  minute  ;  and  though 
he  did  it  with  all  kindness,  and  brought  her  to  the  railway 
station  at  Florence  in  his  own  carriage  with  himy-lf  and 
the  Grand  Duchess,  at  half-past  eleven  or  twelve  at  nigitt 
on  Saturday  the  19th,  havingordereda  special  trainfor  her 
at  that  hour,  yet  the  silence  and  the  secrecy  of  the  ammge- 
ments  at  Florence  and  at  Leghorn,  aud  his  own  norous 
anxiety  when  we  were  in  his  presence  on  the  platform  and 
he  was  chatting  with  us  before  starting,  gave  the  whole 
s£hir  the  undignified  appearance  of  the  royal  guest  who 
had  claimed  his  hospitality  being  smuggled  out  of  the 
country  at  night,  and  of  hie  being  the  smokier.  That 
night  (a  novelty  to  me)  gave  me  the  first,  middle,  and 
morning  watches  all  in  a  lump.  I  was  determined  to  see 
her  safe  on  board,  so  I  joined  Mr.  Haqjilton,  and  aeoom- 
panied  her  from  Florence  and  oo  board  the  '  Hecate.'  It 
was  not  thought  safe  to  go  through  the  town  to  onbark  at 
the  mole ;  so,  on  arriving  at  the  station  about  3  A.if.,  we 
droTe  right  round  the  town  outside  the  vails,  finally 
embarking  at  the  Lazaretto  about  4  a,h.  ;  tJbe  peculiarly 
pleasant  consequence  of  tliis  untoward  *  giro '  being,  that 
it  infiioted  on  all  hands  a  long  heavy  pull  of  two  miles  in 
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loaded  boats,  against  wind  and  swell,  l>efore  they  (or,  more 
pn^ierly  Bpeaking  of  some  of  the  poor  aea-aick  ladies,  their 
bodies)  were  safely  deposited  on  the  '  Hecate's '  deck  at 
5  A Ji.  oo  the  20th.  We  all  looked  miserable  enough  after 
our  night's  woi^  hot  the  poor  ladies  of  the  party  were  sad 
figures.  ....  There  was  much  InoonTenience  at  first,  and 
a  strong  push  to  get  me,  as  senior  officer,  to  reverse  the 
orders  given  to  '  Hecate '  by  admiral,  and  send  her  back  to 
IfapUe  to  land  them,  instead  of  to  Gibraltar  and  England, 
Other  modifloatVKifl  were  agitated ;  but,  baoked  by  Mr, 
Hamilton,  I  stood  my  ground,  and  showed  the  injudicious- 
nesri  of  such  a  course  (<tt  themselves,  as  well  aa  it«  impro- 
priety for  me ;  and,  after  one  day's  rolling  in  the  Road», 
they  settled  down  in  the  vessel,  and  their  wishes  and  ideaif 
resumed  their  previous  oonrse  in  concert  with  which  the 
*  Hecate's '  orders  had  been  &amed.  I  assure  you  I  was  truly 
glad  when,  after  my  last  interview,  I  went  on  board  the 
'Tbetis'tohed,andbefore  tuminginsaw,  atl  A.1I.,' Hecate' 
steaming  away  for  England.  One  lady  of  the  suite  had  been 
le-landed  desperately  sea-sick,  and  is  now  gone  overland. 

Now  for  the  afiairs  of  this  place.  The  day  before  yes- 
terday, by  a  steamer  from  Q^noa,  oame  a  certain  Padre 
GavazzI,  a  well-known  political  agitator.  The  Govern- 
ment sent  orders  on  board  that  he  should  not  land  ;  but 
in  the  afternoon,  in  broad  daylight,  two  boat«,  manned  by 
the  'Young  Italy '  worttdes,  go  alongside  and  land  the 
Padre  in  the  teeth  of  the  Government  prohibition ;  and 
then,  after  a  triumphal  procession  of  him  through  the 
town,  they  place  a  force  at  his  door  to  act  as  his  guard. 
The  ooDUuiBsary  of  police  goes  with  a  paper  from  the  Go- 
vernment to  present  to  Gavazzi  (some  ofScial  notice  to  him 
to  remove).  He  is  questioned,  abused,  assaulted,  knocked 
down,  trampled  under  foot,  and  finally  extricated  half- 
dead,  and  carried  into  a  shop, from  whence,  under  a  disguise, 
he  makes  his  escape  and  takes  to  his  bed  very  ill.     Kezt 
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moming  I  saw  the  triumphal  processioD  of  the  Padre  to 
the  railway,  on  his  way  to  Florence.  He  had  heen  preach- 
log ;  i.e.  ynftlring  an  inflammatory  speech,  in  nttich,  not 
only  Austria,  but  France  and  moat  of  the  nationa  of 
Europe  (and  Sardinia  especially,  bat  England  of  course) 
were  etigmatieed  as  *  Traditori,'  vho  had  leagued  to  betxay 
the  cause  of  'Italian  iadependence.'  It  is  very  amnsiiig. 
This  moming  graver  erects  have  occurred.  This  Youngs 
Italy  mob  (they  have  political  cinbs  here  and  club  law 
in  consequence)  went  to  the  railway  station,  broke  down 
the  telegraph,  took  and  read  the  Qovemor's  despatc^Les, 
vent  in  arms  to  his  house,  seized  him,  and  with  every  insult 
and  abuse  carried  him  off  as  a  prisoner,  and  confined  him 
in  the  Castello  Nuoro  (in  the  town);  they  tJien  went  to  the 
armoury  of  the  National  Guard,  forced  Uie  guard  aa  duty, 
and  took  possession  of  1,000  or  1,500  muskets ;  then  they 
went  to  another  Government  store,  and  captured  a  stock  of 
cartridges  and  powder  (and  I  think  I  heard  of  field-pieces) ; 
then  to  the  arsenal,  where  they  got  more  muskets,  it  is 
said  up  to  9,000,  but  I  hope  this  is  an  exaggeration.  Since 
then  the  town  bells  have  been  ringing,  and  drums  beating  , 
to  arms,  &e.,  and  shops  are  all  shut ;  but  when  I  passed 
through  the  streets  from  the  Consulate,  there  was  no  > 
positive  disturbance  or  violence  going  on.  A  great  many 
idlers  are  standii^  about,  but  the  real  agitators  are  an  j 
insigniScant  fraction  of  the  lowest  order,  who  would  easily 
be  put  down  by  a  hundred  or  two  of  soldiers,  acting  firmly 
and  under  some  decided  orders ;  for  none  of  the  middle 
classes  are  concerned  in  this  row.  On  the  contrary,  though 
the  weakness  and  the  vacillation  of  the  Govwmnent  pre- 
vent their  coming  forward  and  exposing  themselves  to 
obloquy  without  orders,  and  in  the  certainty  of  being  dis- 
armed and  abandoned  by  the  Government, — yet,  if  the 
Government  would  even  now  at  last  act  wiUi  common 
energy,  and  send  troops  to  put  the  ragamuffins  down  and 
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restore  order,  th^i  the  well-disposed,  oompriaiiig  the  upper 
and  middle  claasefl,  would  come  forward  and  cooperate  in 
i^fifltabUshing  order  and  government.  If  the  Govern- 
ment temporise  (as  I  fear),  then  there  must  come  on  some 
great  row,  which,  b;  the  loss  of  life  or  property,  will  rouse 
the  better  class  of  citizens  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
safety  of  all.  In  the  meantime,  fancy  the  dread  of  the 
merchants  and  foreign  residents  1  Questions  have  been  put 
to  me ;  hut  I  answer,  I  am  not  here  to  meddle  in  local 
politics,  but  to  jootect  British  lives  and  property,  &c.  The 
mob  went  to  capture  the  in-coming  train,  but  seeing  them 
in  waiting,  it  backed  away  and  deposited  its  passengers  at 
Pisa.  We  wait  with  anxiety  to  see  what  Florence  will  do. 
At  present  there  is  no  popular  feeling  against  the  English, 
but  any  absurd  lie  or  suspicion  may  turn  it  against 
them.     Good  night.     Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From  Mr,  C.  J,  B.  ffamUton  to  hie  brother.  Captain 
W.  B.  ffamiUont  at  ths  AdmiTolty. 

FloTenoei  Angnst  23, 184S. 
My  dear  W.« — I  believe  you  will  have  received  an 
aeooont  of  the  departure  of  the  Princess  of  Parma.  As 
soon  as  I  had  received  the  Grand  Duke's  instructions  I 
called  on  Captain  Codrlngton,  who  at  once  decided  to 
accompany  H.BJI.  to  L^bom  and  on  board  the  *  Hecate.' 
...  I  had  a  rather  difficult  mission  to  execute,  but  the 
jodieious  advice  and  good  tact  of  Captain  Codrington 
nltitnately  prevailed :  we  finally  arranged  matters,  and 
the  '  Hecate '  started  for  Gibraltar  at  one  hour  after  mid- 
oi^t  cm  Monday,  22nd.  The  Grand  Duke  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  mann»  in  which  the  embarkation  of  the 
Princess  was  effected.  H.B.H.  also  appears  very  thankful 
that  the  *  Thetis '  ia  at  L^hom,  and  that  so  prudent  and 
active  an  officer  commands  her.  ...  I  never  took  to  a 
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penoD  on  a  short  acquaintance  so  much  as  I  have  to  Cod- 
ringtoQ — BO  sensible,  yefc  bo  unpretending ;  so  quiet,  yet 
so  decided  1     How  few  such ! 

From,  Captain  Codrhngton  to  Sir  Qeorge  SamUton. 
H.H.B. '  Thetis,'  Leghoni :  Sond&y  night,  August  S7, 1818. 

Dear  Sir  George, —  ....  The  town  has  been  quiet 
to-day,  as  &r  as  I  can  see,  in  outward  matters.  I  saw 
some  anns  in  progress  of  being  collected  and  brought  in 
carts  through  the  tewn,  and  taken  into  ttie  Portezia 
Vecchia.  This  is  no  bad  sign,  but  !  am  told  that  these 
are  mostly  arms  that  have  been  given  up  by  those  who 
captured  them  illegally  the  other  day  from  the  arsenali&c 
&c.  It  is  only  the  better  part  of  the  said  rabble  that  have 
given  up  their  arms  ;  the  other  and  worse  set,  of  course, 
retain  them.  I  have  eeldoM  seen  muskets  in  the  bands  of 
more  ragged-looking  posseBsors.  Three  of  them  passed  by 
me  the  other  morning  with  only  one  shirt  between  tiiem 
(such  as  it  was).  I  met  some  of  them  in  the  avenue  as  I  was 
going  to  Condotti  (Macbean's  house),  aparrow-shooting,  I 
suppose,  by  way  of  preliminary  practice,  but  firing  at  the 
birds  with  bayonets  fixed  I  As  yet  there  bas  been  no 
plunder,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
leaders,  at  the  present  moment,  to  make  their  followers 
abstain  from  it  i  but  this  cannot  lout,  as  the  eov-dajtaivt 
'  Provisional  Government '  must  have  money  to  pay  their 
followers,  were  it  only  to  prevent  them  from  thieving.  If 
possible ;  and  this  money,  I  conclude,  can  only  come  from 
the  trade  of  Leghorn  ultimately.  The  sooner  the  Tuscan 
Government  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  the  better 
for  all,  for  worse  evils  will  otherwise  soon  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  what  has  occurred.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  for  the  Tuscan  Government  to  send  down  here  some 
man  of  decided  character,  and  who  must  be  allowed  and 
ordered  to  act  in  reality  if  he  finds  it  neoesBary.  The  mere 
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fact  of  the  Qovernment  being  known  to  be  preparing 
vigorona  and  Bpeedy  measures,  would  have  a  great  effect 
by  reassuring  the  friends  of  order  and  damping  the  spirits 
of  the  insurrectioniflts.  Already  they  are  much  disap- 
pointed Kt  finding  there  has  been  no  simultaneous  risuog 
in  othOT  towns,  as  Rome,  G«ooa,  Bologna,  &c,  which  they 
expected.  I  bear  that  between  one  and  two  hundred 
blackguards  have  arrired  to-day  without  arms,  but  are  all 
aimed  before  now,  and  are  to  be  in  the  service  of  the 
Provisional  Government.  This  nomber  is  probably  an 
eiaggeiation.  More  of  them  are  expected  to  arrive  every 
day,  and  some  of  the  consuls  asked  me  if  I  would  stop 
Ui^ra  and  send  them  away.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  right 
to  do  BO,  or  to  meddle  in  the  internal  adminiBtration  of  a 
couniiy,  when  I  had  not  even  been  asked  to  do  bo  by  the 
regular  authoritiee ;  and  that  any  such  half-and-half  inter- 
vention, besidea  its  inefBoiency  and  extreme  unpopularity, 
would  expose  my  countrymen  to  great  odium  and  personal 
risk  to  themselves  and  their  property,  while  I  should  not 
be  in  a  position  to  protect  them.  I  suggested  that  the 
least  ene^y  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or  even  the 
local  authorities  here,  particularly  the  governor,  would  not 
only  manage  this  particular  object,  but  also  roll  back  this 
foolish  movement  and  restore  order.  I  added  that,  even 
if  I  prevented  their  landing  here,  they  might  go  along 
shore  some  miles  off  and  land  there,  and  then  enter  Leg- 
horn easily,  and  with  full  exasperation  against  English 
interference.  The  oonsuls  (not  Macbean)  then  met  this  1^ 
saying  1  might  send  people  to  accompany  them  safe  off 
the  coast,  or  go  with  them  myself  in  the  '  Thetis,'  and  en- 
eare  their  return  to — Marseilles  1 1  An  amusing  idea,  in 
truth,  under  present  circumstances.  I  told  them  it  would 
be  much  more  to  the  porpcue  if  they  could  instil  into  the 
governor  some  courage  and  energy,  and  get  him  to  act 
at  onoe. 
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The  means  of  the  TuBcao  GoveromeDt  for  acting  seem 
to  me  to  be  these : — Thej  must  hold  the  Fortezza  Vecchia, 
vhich  commaDda  the  port  and  arsenal ;  the  fort  at  the  end 
of  the  outer  mole ;  and  also  the  fort  called,  I  think,  Mu- 
rata,  vbich  is  near  the  first  lazaretto,  and  stands  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  mote,  cutting  off  the  approach  &om  the 
torn  to  the  harbour  b;  the  va;  c^  the  moles.  There  is 
no  di£Bculty  in  keeping  tiie-ee  against  any  force  the  insur- 
gents are  likely  to  bring  against  them :  posseeajon  of  these 
commands  the  port,  and  pats  the  merchant  vessels  and  the 
trade  in  secority ;  and  this  is  a  principal  object,  as  it  is 
only  on  the  proceeds  of  the  trade  that  this  insurrection 
can  be  fed.  The  mere  holding  of  these  points  will  bring 
the  insurgents  to  terms  by  cutting  them  off  firom  external 
communication,  at  the  same  time  that  it  saves  all  the 
commerce  from  annoyance  and  secotes  the  proceeds  to  the 
Crrand  Duke.  And  thus  he  can  always  by  aea  throw  in 
his  troops  and  supplies  unopposed.  If  circumstances  be- 
come so  grave  (such  as  the  destruction  of  the  town  or 
plunder,  &c.  &e.)  as  to  force  me,  after  the  Tuscan  Guvem- 
ment  has  officially  requested  it,  to  land  and  take  a  part 
for  the  publio  security,  it  is  in  that  line  I  should  act,  more 
particularly  as  all  fin^igners  would  then  have  an  easy 
access  to  a  safe  refuge  in  (he  vessels  in  the  mole,  then 
under  our  protection. 

But  even  in  that  extreme  case  it  seems  to  me  better  to 
limit  the  foreign  interference  to  the  occupation  of  Uiese 
points,  keeping  the  Tuscan  flag  in  tfaem,  and  maintaining 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  port ;  leaving  the  Tuscan  troops, 
&c,  whom  our  presence  in  those  forts  had  rendered  avail- 
able for  external  action,  to  prosecute  the  necessary  active 
measures  by  patrolling  the  town,  restoring  order,  disarm- 
ing the  mob,  and  then  occupying  as  their  head-quarters 
the  Fortezza  Nnova,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  witii  a 
strong  detachment  near  the  railway-torminus  gate  of  tbe 
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town.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Tuacan  Goveroment  and 
troopa  should  not  t&ke  upon  themselves  (instead  of  wishing 
to  throw  it  upon  us)  all  the  odium  and  responsibility  of 
the  measures  of  repressiou  which  their  past  weakness  and 
mismanagement  have  rendered  necessary  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an;  public  order  or  confidence.  And  then,  I  trust, 
we  may  have  a  governor  who  will,  by  fixing  in  these  dis- 
turbed times  his  head-quarters  in  the  ctHnmanding  militaiy 
points  of  his  town,  preserve  himself  and  his  flag  from  the 
disgrace  of  his  being  taken  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
fort  itself  by  the  lowest  mob,  amidst  the  insults  and  hoot- 
ings  of  the  rabble ; — above  all,  who  will  not  leave  outside 
the  protection  of  his  forts  7,000  or  8,000  stand  of  arms, 
large  supplies  of  cartridges,  guns,  and  ammunition,  which 
invite  the  attack  of  a  mob  if  left  accessible,  and  are  sure 
to  be  used  against  the  Government.  I  may  add  that  the 
eoimtry,  not  being  indisposed  to  the  Grand  Duke  and  his 
Government,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  distress  the  town 
by  a  land  blockade,  or  by  merely  watching  the  roads  and 
cutting  off  its  communications.  Even  in  the  town,  the 
Tuacan  troops  and  the  well-disposed  Guardia  Oivica  might 
traverse  the  streets  and  act  securely,  not  only  because  tiiere 
are  no  barricades,  but  because  the  houses,  excepting  those 
in  a  few  of  the  lowest  alleys,  would  he  in  their  favour,  and 
they  need  fear  no  firing  &om  their  owners  or  inhabitants. 
But  if  the  Qovemtnentgo  on  temporising,  their  delay  may 
be  turned  to  account  by  the  other  side ;  fresh  risings  may 
take  place  elsewhere  j  we  may  hear  of  an  '  Italian  Bepub- 
lic;'  and  if  the  Austrians  bear  of  it,  one  may  imagine 
what  they  may  do ;  and  if  they  march  in,  the  whole  odium 
of  it,  right  or  wrong,  will  be  poured  down  on  the  poor 
Grand  Duke.  Strange  to  say,  already  the  people  here 
blame  him  for  having  accepted  the  compromise  of  British 
mediation,  and  thus  saved  the  Tuscans  from  running  their 
heads  (tails,  I  mean)  against  the  Austrian  bayonets.     But 
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if  the  Government  will  remain  supine,  there  is  only-  one 
opinion  to  be  formed  on  the  matt^^— it  ia  impossible  to 
help  thoae  who  &re  too  faint-hearted  to  help  tJiemeelvefl. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  George,     Yours  buly, 

H.  J.  CklDBIKOTDIt. 


I  trust  the  Oovemment  vill  act  speedily.  At  present 
aU  ia  qniet.  P.S.  (Monday,  28th.)  The  insurgents  axe 
already  shaking  at  the  idea  of  aoy  force  coming  againat 
them  from  the  Government,  and,  I  thinttWill  knock  under 
before  any  reaUy  appear. 

FTom  C<sptaArn  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  0. 

'  TbeGM,'  L«f  hom :  IViday,  Baptombu  1,  1848. 
Dear  Father, —  ....  Oar  revolution  b  over  here  at 
L^hom,  and  all  is  quiet.  The  whole  matter,  were  it  not 
one  that  always  may  involve  great  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
property,  would  be  too  ridiculous.  The  only  approach  to 
interference  that  I  allowed  myself  has,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
done  much  good  (it  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  all 
hands,  governor,  local  government,  merchants,  residenta— 
in  bet,  all  but  the  agitators) ;  but  a  certain  strong  sermon 
I  gave  at  4  a.m.  one  morning  (to  the  Mayor)  did,  I  really 
think,  more.  .  .  .  He  (the  mayor  of  the  town  and  a 
Government  counsellor)  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  '  commissioue '  or  executive  govemmenti 
which  replaced  the  regular  governor,  who  was  deposed  hy 
a  popular  tiunult  of  one  or  two  hundred  ragamuffins — the 
said  mob  having  named  this  executive  government  1 1 1 
And  they  have  been  seizing  Government  despatches,  and 
violating  them,  seizing  Government  arms  and  ammonitiMi, 
and,  in  fact,  arming  the  town  against  its  own  sovereign, 
and  actually  calling  in  to  help  them  bands  of  armed 
foreign  adventurers,  as  welt  as  native  ones,  in  resisting  the 
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tioopB  of  their  own  aovereign.  And  this,  I  a^uie  joii, 
withoDt  any  gTierance  that  can  be  called  one,  or  which 
tbeir  own  parliament  would  not  (as  it  is  doing)  have 
t^^Iy  settled  at  once.  .  .  .  The  iact  is  that  I  think  he 
has  be^i  made  a  tool  of  by  some  adveatoreis  clerer  enough 
to  read  him,  and  nnacnipuloos  enough  to  sacrifioe  him 
whenever  it  might  snit  them.  Poor  man  I  he  heard  some 
troth  from  me;  and  that,  and  our  preventing  the 
landing  of  foreign  ragamuffins,  I  think,  turned  the  tide 
OHnpletely  towards  the  re-establishment  of  the  former 
state  of  tilings,  and  of  good  order.  ...  I  shall  have  a 
cnrioritj,  now  that  the  thing  has  subsided,  to  see  how  he 
gets  out  of  his  scrape. 

From  Captain  G.  to  Sir  E.  C.  (with  »ndoaure). 

'  Thetis  ' :  September  1,  IMS. 

I  send  this  that  you  may  show  it  to  W.  B.  Hamilton, 
at  Admiralty,  as  it  refers  to  something  I  explained  myBelf 
about  to  him  in  my  last  letter  two  days  ago.  My  gentry 
— rdierred  to — were  landed  at  Gomba,  just  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Amo,  with  their  own  goodwill  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Government,  The  reet  are  being  landed  here  now 
that  the  town  has  submitted  again  to  Government,  and  the 
troops  are  in  possession  once  more.  Acting  in  the  same 
idee  as  Sir  G.  H.,  I  had  declined  all  interference  in  the 
internal  concems  of  the  country ;  but  I  made  this  excep- 
tion at  last,  at  an  urgent  request  from  the  Government  at 
Leghorn,  the  local  Government  here,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  to  keep  out  bands  of  a/rvied  strangera  coming 
nnder  no  banner  at  all,  to  interfere  in  the  afifairs  of  a 
country  with  whom  we  are  in  amity,  and  in  whose  road- 
stead I  was  sheltered. 

Yours,  H.  J.  C. 


.Coot^lc 
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Eiidoawre  in  the  above. 

Florenoe:  10^  A.M^  Angnst  SI,  ISIS. 

Dear  Captain  Codiington, — I  have  been  to  the  French 
minister  first,  then  to  the  Oraad  Duke,  and  lasUy,  to  the 
Tuscan  nuaisterB  this  morning  (for  my  brother).  They  all 
are  greaUy  satisfied  vith  what  has  been  done  by  yon,  and 
also  by  the  Captain  of  the  '  Vaahaa,*  and  my  brother  re- 
quests me  to  say  &om  him  that  you  have  decided  so 
judiciously  he  cannot  oflFer  you  any  other  advice  than  to 
pursue  the  course  you  have  ^eady  adopted.  He  does  not 
see  any  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I  expressed  yesterday 
evening  in  my  letter  to  you ;  for  the  sending  those  heroes 
to  Oomba,  or  Civita  Vecchia  {which  is  better  atill),  is  not  a 
hostile  movement  on  your  part — and  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment now  appear  to  feel  that  they  can  act  for  themselves. 
I  hope  so.     I  have  only  time  to  eay,  I  am  yours  truly, 

C.  Hahiltoi*. 
(Becflived  at  L^bom,  4  f,k,  August  31,  from  Florence.) 

From  Caiptain  Codrvngton  to  Sir  Oeorge  Hamilton. 
'TbetU,'  Leghorn:  11  a.k.  Beptemlw  S,  IBIS. 
Dear  Sir  Oeorge, — Here's  another  mess.  A  new  row 
broke  out  last  night  by  the  boys  and  others  in  the 
streets  pelting  the  dragoons  with  stones  as  they  tried  to 
move  a  crowd  of  people  off  the  square.  It  soon  came  to 
firing  on  each  side,  and  so  on  to  a  revolt.  I  was  dining 
on  shore  with  Macbean  at  the  time,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  to  get  off.  There  were  no  signs  of  barricades 
yesterday  night,  11  p.ii.,  but  I  dont  know  how  the  case  is 
now.  ...  I  do  not  disguise  &om  myself  that  our  refusal 
for  the  present  puts  Signor  Cipriani,  tjie  governor,  in  more 
difficulty,  and  that  possibly  our  occupation  of  that  fort 
might  put  him  in  the  position  of  getting  out  of  the  wood 
in  his  matters,  though  it  might  get  us  into  the  mire  in 
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oaiB.  But  if^  as  I  anderstaad,  he  expected  reiaforce- 
ments  tomorrow  or  next  day,  his  poBsesBioa  of  the  forts 
and  harbour  gives  him  good  time  to  wait  for  them, 
and  the  means  of  securely  receiving  them,  and  thereby 
doing  the  whole  matter  propriA  mante,  without  being 
draped  into  it.  I  would  rather  it  were  so.  On  the  one 
hand  there  is  the  danger  of  turning  popular  anger  against 
oar  countrymen  on  shore  if  we  interfere  against  the  popular 
fory  of  the  moment.  On  the  other  I  see  not  only  that  this 
ingurrection,  if  successful,  will  doubtless  bring  many  evils 
npoD  our  countrymen  and  their  brade ;  but  that  the  delay 
in  acting,  caused  l^  our  refusal,  rather  hurts  matters  by 
giving  confidence  to  the  insurgents.  The  greatest  difficul- 
ties the  governor  has  to  contend  with  are,  the  doubt  if  his 
troops  ^1  continue  to  act,  the  provisioning  his  troops,  and 
the  sopplying  them  with  ammuoition  (but  this  I  tJiink  he 
Iw^a,  though  of  provisions  I  think  he  is  short).  His  worst 
opponents  are,  of  course,  the  foreign  emissaries  who  stir 
Tip  the  mob,  and  are  the  real  movers  of  the  insurrection. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  feared  from  the  ragamuffin 
adventurers  they  collect  of  all  nations,  than  from  the  real 
Idvomese.  .  .  .  Something  is  wanting,  I  fear,  to  steady 
the  k^ty  of  the  troops,  and  prevent  their  firatemisatiott. 
Castel  Vecchio  holds  180  infantry  and  100  artillery;  it 
ean't  be  taken  by  the  people,  but  if  tampw^d  with  it 
might  be  given  up.  Porta  Murata  holds  1,600  troops  at 
most.  Townspeople  are  troublesome  in  their  preparatious 
near  the  fort  and  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  greatest 
want  seemfl  to  me,  as  fiir  as  I  can  guess,  that  of  a  good 
decided  military  head :  I  mean  a  general  like  Laugier,  if 
I  hear  his  character  rig^t.  Soldiers  wiU  aot  decidedly  if 
tfaeiv  see  decision  and  firmness  in  their  head ;  but  I  can't 
believe  Italian  soldiers  will  do  so  under  indecision,  if  it  is 
to  exist  at  head-quarters.  If  they  have  official  approval 
sent  them,  and  notioe  of  support,  &o.  coming,  it  wouhi 
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much  eteady  them.  I  don't  mean  in  anything  I  have  aaid 
to  reflect  at  all  on  Cipriani,  or  on  their  recent  proceedings. 
However,  aa  you  may  imagine,  time  ie  j»ecioua  in  tbeae 
matters.     Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Qeorge, 

TouTfl  truly, 

H.  J.  CODBWOTOH. 

P.S. — 44  wounded,  1 1  killed,  laet  night.  The  wounded 
are  in  hospital,  and  being  taken  care  of.  Dragoons  are 
better  for  work  outside  a  town  than  in  the  streete ;  they 
have  Buffered.  In&ntry  and  sheila  for  houses,  and  field- 
pieces  for  streets. 

'  Thetia,'  Legfaoni :  1  pjl  MoiicUj,  Septeniber  1, 1848. 
Dear  Sir  G^ige, — Your  answer  reached  me  by  the 
'  Giglio '  at  11^  this  forenoon.  Quick  as  it  was,  it  was 
not  80  speedy  as  the  demoralisation  and  puaillanimiby  of 
the  troops,  which  &r  outstripped  it.  Yesterday,  after 
sending  my  letter  to  you,  I  went  round  Porta  Murota 
and  (he  smaller  fort  near  it ;  and  my  opinion  was,  and  is 
■~-^nd  the  superior  officers  are  well  aware  that  I  thought 
so— that  it  might  easily  be  defended  ^isiost  any  attack 
whioh  the  insurgente  were  in  a  conditi(Hi  to  make  against 
it.  I  have  never  seen  men,  and  officers  too,  in  soeh  a 
lamentable  state  of  moral  abasement  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  .  .  .  Some  deserted  (about  300  altogethw).  Most 
of  the  soldiers  were  talking  eonstantly  over  the  wall  with 
the  iuaurgents ;  others  sold  their  cartridges  for  wine,  Soc ; 
and  all  this  time  in  broad  daylight,  and  in  the  presence 
of  officers,  a  regular  communication  was  going  aa  betweeD 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  fort  by  means  of  a  ladd^ 
standing  on  the  road  outside  and  reaching  to  the  tifp  of 
the  wall.  The  only  people  that  seem  to  me  to  have 
behaved  with  proper  spirit  are  Cipriani  himself  and  his 
brother,  and  perhaps  one  officer;  for  the  rest — I  don't 
like  to  trust  my  pen  yet.     One  officer,  on  some  excuse^ 
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got  <Hi  board  this  ship  last  night.  Cipriani  remained,  to 
keep  the  rest  stead; ;  though  he  felt  aftn  hie  ooandl  of 
WOT  (as  it  is  called)  that  hla  miseion  was  over.  While 
I  am  writing  the  matter  is  being  consummated,  and  thus 
the  misconduct  of  these  people  has  brought  about  the  loss ' 
of  tiie  beat  hold  the  Government  had  on  Legbom.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  our  holding  Fort«z2a  Veochia, 
as  originally  proposed.  Unless  we  had  occupied  all  the 
torta  yesterday  in  sufficient  force  to  beat  off  any  attack,  it 
was  too  late.  Had  we  even  been  in  time  to  act  so  to-day 
it  is  very  probable  we  might  have  found  these  rogues  in 
our  rear  firing  at  us  behind — such  is  the  present  state  of 
demoralisation.  The  carabmiwi  are  now  embarked  in 
the  '  Giglio '  with  Cipriani,  and  go  now  to  Gomba.  The 
othen  remain  in  the  fort,  and  will  no  doubt  fiateroise. 
I  thought  rather  than  that  they  would  be  better  at  Pil^a ; 
but  l&ey  did  not.  In  Porta  Murata  there  is  a  stock  of  guns 
of  all  sorts,  and  ammunitioD  enough  for  anything.  The 
only  remedy  for  all  this  seems  to  be  a  land  and  sea 
blockade.  In  the  meantime  the  town  is  perfectly  quiet ; 
it  is  for  by  and  by  that  I  fear  Bvils  there.  The  Guardia 
(Svica  did  not  support  the  troops. 

I  am,  dear  Sir  George, 

Yours  in  haste, 

U.  J,  GODBIXOTON. 

To  Mr.  ffamiiion  at  Flormce. 

•  ThetiE ' :  Wednoiday  momiiig,  September  6. 
Dear  Sir, — Your  not«  of  2nd  September,  9  p.m.,  reach  ed 
me  yesberday.  It  must  have  been  written  before  this 
rerene  at  Leghorn.  Everything  was  then  too  late.  In 
fact,  after  the  row  and  the  panic  had  commenced  on 
jBatniday  night,  no  atc^  on  oar  part  would  have  been 
effeetnal  short  of  occupying  all  the  forte  ourselvea^  and 
tarning  out,  uid  sending  off  by  sea  to  Pisa,  all  those 

U.e.l.z^d:..G00t^lc 
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wretched  rabble  they  call  soldiers,  officers  and  all ;  except 
of  coarse  Cipriani,  who  is  something  substantial  in  charac- 
tex.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday  (the  day  on  which  Lieut.  Horton 
and  myself  accompanied  Cipriani  and  tbe  Tuscan  officers 
roiAid  the  works  of  Porta  Murata,  pointing  out  how  easily 
the  position  might  be  defended),  those  reiy  officers  sent  one 
of  their  junior  officers  outside  the  fort  to  treat  and  propose 
terms  with  the  insurgents.     Ijnt  it  is  all  the  same  from 

banning  to  end Cifviani's  first  proclamatitHi  of 

amneety  to  the  LiTomese  (tacitly  excluding  the  foreign 
agitators)  was  a  good  one,  and  produced  a  good  effect. 
The  subsequent  one,  ordering  the  political  clubs  and  all 
meetings  for  discussing  politics  to  be  put  down,  was  a 
measure  much  more  doubtful  at  any  time,  but  decidedly 
premature  at  a  time  when  all  the  lower  orders  of  tbe  popu- 
lation were  still  armed  and  under  no  control ;  and  when 
he  himself,  living  in  s  house  in  the  square,  and  bis  troops 
not  having  prepared  tbe  forts  for  service,  he  was  still 
without  real  military  foundation  for  carrying  oat  (by  force 
if  necessary)  tbe  execution  of  bis  orders.  Id  short,  he 
*  showed  his  teeth  before  he  was  ready  to  bite.'  To  be 
sure,  neither  be  nor  anyone  else  could  have  imagined  that 
what  we  thought  were  officers  and  troops  should  turn  out  to 
be  so  disgracefully  demoralised.  But  they  ought  not  as  a 
military  measure  to  have  been  heaped  up  in  a  compact 
mass  in  the  square,  for  a  mark  which  the  clumaieflt  bandit 
of  a  musket  from  a  window  could  not  well  miss.  Cipriani's 
faults  were  merely  a  young  man's  errors  from  want  of  ex- 
perience and  deficiency  of  military  knowledge;  but  his 
good  inteotion,  his  courage,  and  his  readiness  for  acting, 
his  perception  of  what  is  right,  and  his  fulfilling  his  daty, 
I  do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  ....  He  will  do  much  better 
in  Pisa.  The  captain  of  the  port  was  fool  «iough  to  send  off 
an  order  to  tbe '  GigUo '  to  go  into  tbe  hatboor — to  gjve  her- 

Coo<;lc 
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self  1^  in  &ct, '  to  the  Proviaional  Govenunwt;'  of  course 
he  wrote  this  from  fear ;  however,  in  my  cabin  this  morning 
he  got  a  precious  rowing  for  this  and  his  own  conduct,  from 
the  French  captain,  from  Cipriani,  and  &om  myself.  The 
'  Giglio '  goes  to-day  to  laud  Cipriani  at  Oomba,  .... 
Report  has  come  to-day  that  France  has  declared  war 
against  Aostria.  The  Neapolitan  force  was  attacking 
Messina  on  the  3rd  September ;  but  even  were  they  to  take 
the  town  they  would  not  regain  Sicily. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J,  CODHINGTOTI. 

FroTn  Captam,  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Tfaetli,'  Leghorn :  Septemb«i  6, 1S48. 
I  am  expecting  every  hour  to  hear  &om  the  admiral, 
in  answer  to  what  I  have  lately  sent  him  about  the  Tuscan 
turmoilB ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  if  I  have  done  right  or 
wrtHig  in  the  line  I  have  taken  here.  Since  you  last  heard 
from  me  there  has  been  another  outbreak  here,  worse  in  its 
conseqoencee  than  the  first.  An  obnoxious  proclamation 
issued  too  soon,  before  the  military  were  got  well  into  the 
saddle,  occasioned  a  tumult;  troops  were  ordered  out, 
firing  took  place;  there  were  about  fifty  billed  and  wounded 
(mostly  soldiers);  the  soldiers  being  veiy  injudiciously  ex- 
posed, and  being  taw  levi^  and  of  no  courage,  made  a 
great  and  shameful  &ilure.  Next  momiug  saw  them,  after 
a  rash  more  than  a  retreat,  within  the  wall  of  the  forts,  and 
in  a  moiit  shamefol  state  of  demoralisation.  On  this  day 
the  Qavemoz  asked  the  *  Vauban '  (French  steam-frigate) 
and  tbe  'Thetis'  to  land  men  jointly  to  occupy  a  certain 
fbit,  and  so  allow  the  men  of  his,  thereby  rendered  dis- 
poeable,  to  be  pushed  forward  against  the  town  again. 
After  thinkinig  this  over  together,  the  French  captain 
and  myself  declined  this,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  and 
I  wrote  both  officially  and  privately  to  Sir  G-.  Hamilton 
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about  it.  In  &ct,  I  thought  that  as  the  troops  held  a 
Btrong  position  in  the  forts,  they  could  bide  their  thne 
there,  and  securely  await  the  reinforcements  which  were 
known  to  be  coming  within  forty-ei^t  hours ;  because  the 
forts  stand  close  to  the  eea  and  command  the  town  and  the 
harbour,  and  therefore  reLofoFcementB  and  provisions  could 
always  be  supplied  by  sea.  Thus  the  town  could  not  t«Jce 
or  starve  the  forte  ;  while  the  forts,  by  stopping  all  the 
trade  of  the  town,  by  controlling  the  harbour  and  canal  to 
Pisa,  &c.,  would  essily  bring  the  town  t«  terms.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  a  direct  Intervention  in  foreign 
int^-nal  quarrels  in  which  we  are  not  nationally  concerned, 
and  it  would  have  exposed  our  countrymen  on  shore  to  a 
great  deal  of  ill-will,  and  most  likely  to  popular  outjsge; 
which,  at  the  distance  we  are  obliged  to  lie  from  the  shore, 
we  could  not  prevent.  There  were  other  reasons  which 
made  it  very  undesirable.  I  sent  an  officer  up  to  li^cnmce 
instaotly  with  our  letters,  but  before  his  return  next  day, 
the  matter  had  been  decided  by '  the  cowardice  and  dis* 
affeotion  of  the  troops.  I  had  prepared  my  miod  to  re- 
oondder  the  question,  if  the  English  and  French  Ministers 
at  Florence  had  again  sent  down  to  us  the  pressing  request 
of  the  Tuscan  Government,  backed  by  their  own  strong  re- 
commendation to  execute  it.  But  it  was  not  so ;  we  did 
not  get  anything  so  decided,  nor  did  we  Tecognise  in  the 
drcumstances  of  the  case,  enough  to  Induoe  us  ta  take  such 
R  responsibility  as  would  most  likely  commit  us  to  a  ood- 
test  with  Tuscans,  with  whom  we  have  no  national  quairel. 
But  before  this  time  the  fiice  of  things  had  much  changed. 
It  was  not  that  the  insurgents  were  less  of  a  djsonlerl; 
rabble  than  they  had  been  or  were  likely  to  become  ;  but 
the  troops,  from  t^e  lowest  recruit  to  the  superior  officers, 
were  all  disgracefully  cowed,  their  spirit  broken,  their  dia- 
cipline  gone,  and  in  a  state  of  treasonable  disorganimtion 
proceeding  &om  rank  cowardice.     1  went  on  shora  m^Belf 
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witfa  HoitoD,  and  I  may  saj  it  was  the  most  disrating 
sight  [  ever  witnessed.  Here  was  a  garriBon  numbering 
in  this  one  fbit,  Porta  Murata,  more  men  under  arms  than 
oould  possibly  be  brought  ag&inst  it  bj  the  insurgents ; 
covered  by  the  sea  and  by  wet  ditches  on  all  sides  but  one, 
and  that  one  easily  defensible  against  the  insiirgents ;  with 
water  and  the  power  of  getting  provisions  ftom  Pisa,  by 
meana  of  their  steamer,  which  I  had  prudently  assisted  to 
get  out  of  harboor  into  the  roads  alongside  us ;  with  a  most 
extensive  stock  of  great  gnns  of  all  sizes  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted, besides  field-pieces,  howitzers,  and  mortars  (the 
town  not  having  oiie  gun),  and  with  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion ;  with  a  strong  inner  work,  which  would  have  smashed 
any  body  of  men  who  dared  to  show  their  faces  inside  the 
wall  of  the  outer  one ;  and  finally,  with  a  secure  retreat  to 
a  detached  outer  work  at  the  point  of  the  mole,  ftom 
which  they  might  be  securely  embarked  in  any  event — 
here  was  this  garrison  (at  the  very  time  that  the  town  was 
dreading  a  sortie  of  the  troops)  basely  deserting,  sending 
oat  to  treat  in  an  underhand  way  for  terms,  talking  with 
and  selling  its  cartridges  to  the  ragamuffins  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls,  and  finally  going  so  &r  as  to  listen  to  overtures 
(uid  assent  to  them  afterwards)  fur  sacrificing  the  Gover- 
ns, Cipriani,  and  the  carabinieri,  the  only  men  who  had 
shown  any  finnoess,  and  thus  buying  their  own  personal 
safety  with  \he  mob.  And  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the 
men  only,  but  I  inclode  the  superior  officers.  No  advice 
or  penuasioQ  on  the  part  of  myself  or  Horton  eould  induce 
tbeee  miworthy  wearers  of  uniform  to  do  the  slightest 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  fort,  though  the  whole 
position  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  Government  and  the 
Giaiwl  Duke  in  this  struggle  depended  on  it ;  and  though  I 
pointed  out  to  them  that  twenty-four  hours  would  bring 
by  the  steamer  from  Gomba  provisions,  reinforcements,  and 
the  tre^  Government  orders.     They  had  expected  me  to 
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advise  a  gorrender  (even  before  a  summonB)!  When  I 
had  listened  to  theii  dismal  reports  made  in  their  concUre 
Xo  their  Governor,  they  turned  to  me  and  asked  my 
opinion.  (I  had  been  round  the  works  and  had  pointed  out 
many  things  to  be  done  at  once,  not  one  of  which  was 
begun  even  when  they  had  left  the  fort  next  afternoon.)  I 
said  that,  as  a  foreign  officer,  I  was  here  solely  to  protect 
my  countrymen,  and  not  to  meddle  in  their  quarrels ;  that 
it  was  quite  out  of  my  province  to  give  advice  at  all — to 
give  advice  to  foreign  officers  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty  to  their  Sovereign — but  that  certainly  I  could  not 
possibly  think  of  advising  officers  in  their  present  ciicum- 
staucea  to  give  up  the  fort.  They  said  they  had  not  the 
power  of  defending  it  with  their  men.  I  said,  I  was  no  - 
judge  of  what  they  could  do  with  their  1,600  men,  but  I 
felt  confident  that  with  less  than  200  Englishmen  I  oould 
insure  no  insurgent  entering  the  fort,  and  with  only  fifty 
I  would  securely  hold  the  isolated  bastion,  &c.  But  we 
have  not  this — and  we  can't  do  that,  &c — *  Gentlemen,  I 
think  you  can,  but  I  am  sure  yov.  can  try.  Understand 
me,  gentlemen,  I  most  decidely  do  not  advise  yoa  to 
surrender  the  fort.'  You  will  say  this  was  pretty  strong 
language  to  speak  to  them.  It  may  seem  so,  but  if  you 
could  have  seen  the  lengthening  of  their  disappointed 
&ces,  when  they  found  my  opinion  so  contrary  to  their 
inward  wishes  t  Oh  I  they  are  a  precious  set !  I  and  tliese 
are  the  gallant  Tuscans  with  their  beards  and  mustacbios. 
....  Beally,  I  assure  you,  it  is  no  joke  to  find  oneaelf,  as 
I  do  every  now  and  then,  suddenly  called  on  to  decide  in 
questions  involving  a  pretty  severe  responsibility,  and  with 
my  admiral  iar  away  and  no  quick  means  of  getting  his 
opinion  to  help  me,  I  seem  to  come  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing  pretty  often  now.     G-ood-bye. 

Your  affectionate  H.  J.  C. 

P.S. — Neapolitan  expedition  attacking  Messina. 
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From  Captain  Cocbrvngton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Tbelfa,'  Ijeghorn :  September  7, 1B48. 
Dear  Father, — I  oaght  to  ait  down  sod  write  you  an 
account  of  all  the  turmoil  and  revolutioDary  proceedings 
tiiat  I  have  had  to  do  with  eince  I  came  here ;  but,  indeed, 
the  events  follow  each  other  bo  rapidly,  and  from  their 
probable  consequences  are  of  that  gjave  nature,  that  it 
takes  all  my  time  to  write  to  the  admiral,  to  the  (English) 
minister  at  Florence,  to  tbe  Admiralty,  &c. ;  and  it  tasks 
my  wits  to  manage  to  Bteer  a  steady  course  here,  and 
maintain  ao  efficient  influence  for  ourselves  and  eeciirity 
on  shore  for  our  resident  cotrntrymen,  without  getting  into 
any  mess  mjTBelf^  or  committing  our  flag  by  any  false  st^, 
{Kofessional  (which  I  am  pretty  easy  about)  or  political 
(which  line  being  out  of  my  element  gives  me  more 
anxiety).  However,  the  enclosed  copies  of  my  private 
communication B  to  Sir  G-.  Hamilton  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  things  here,  and  the  actors  in  theee  &rcical  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  if  the  Admiralty  will  let  you  see  what  I 
have  from  time  to  time  sent  them  firom  hence,  you  may,  by 
collating  it  all  with  the  hurried  notes  you  had  from  me, 
make  out  something  of  tliese  Tuscan  dissolving  views. 
One  thing  has  not  been  made  out  yet  even  here,  namely, 
what  it  is  that  the  people  want — what  evils  they  labour 
tmder  ?  The  question  has  been  officially  asked  of  them 
by  the  Government,  and  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
r  it  1 !  1 


From  Captain  Codrmgton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

September  23,  IMS. 

When  I  went  to  Florenoe  the  other  day,  the  Grand 
Doke  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me,  as  I  could  probably  give 
him  some  information  about  L^faom.  Of  course  I  waited 
tm  him,  and  he  received  me  very  civilly.     In  answer  to  his 
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questions,  I  then  gave  faim  a  fiill  and  fair  account  of  all 
that  I  bad  seen  or  known  about  Leghorn  affairs ;  nor  did  I 
disguise  from  him  anything  of  what  I  have  said  to  the 
admiral  and  to  Sir  George  Hamilton,  about  the  dif^raoefitl 
misconduct  of  hie  troops,  &a.  In  ehort,  I  thought  it  fairer 
to  bim,  as  well  aa  more  creditable  to  me,  to  t^  him  the 
plain  truth  throughout  the  whole  case.  He  took  it  very 
well,  having  evidently  been  prepared  for  it  by  what  he  had 
previously  heard,  I  believe,  through  my  letters  to  Sir 
George  Hamilton.  He  then  asked  me  how  the  Govern- 
ment could  regain  its  position  at  Legbom;  and  I  was 
amused  at  his  returning  again  and  again  to  this  point.  I 
begged  to  assure  him,  in  the  first  place,  that,  until  con- 
trary orders  came  &om  Eugland,  there  was  no  probability 
of  the  ship  I  commanded,  or  any  other  English  man-of- 
war,  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Tuscany,  either 
by  hmdiug  men,  or  in  any  other  way  j  oar  sole  duty  being 
the  protection  of  our  own  countrymen  and  their  commerce. 
I  suggested  that  the  Swiss  troops  he  was  going  to  raise 
might  restore  his  authority  by  holding  the  forts,  and  thus 
compelling  Leghorn  to  yield  to  reason,  and  bring  about  the 
disarming  of  the  rabble  by  the  better  classes  of  the  citizens. 
But,  said  be,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Swiss  can  be 
available.  Then  perhaps,  I  replied,  the  Piedmontese  troops 
who  are  entering  Tuscany  now  at  your  Royal  Highneae's 
invitation  might  do  it  in  the  same  way  without  colliaion, 
unless  a  collision  was  forced  on  them  by  the  people.  He 
replied,  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  that  the  PiedmoQ- 
tese  troops  are  not  on  any  occasion  whatever  to  fire  ou  tlie 
people.  (This  did  Burprise  me.)  I  replied  that  I  re- 
gretted it,  because,  though  I  was  far  from  wishing  them  to 
fire,  or  have  cause  to  fire,  I  thought  it  absolutely  requisite 
that  all  people  should  be  convinced  that  tbey  would  fire  if 
it  became  necessary :  that  othoirise,  I  could  not  conceive 
tbat  they  would  be  of  Qte  least  maimer  of  use  in  Tuscany, 
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and  certaioly  perfectly  ueeleBS  at  L^horn.  On  his  again 
pushing  me  for  my  opinion  as  to  future  proceedings,  I  told 
him  that  whatever  temporary  agreements  might  be  patched 
up  between  Leghorn  and  the  Government  of  Flor^oe, 
there  was  no  chance  of  real  permanent  peace  at  Leghorn 
until  the  populace  was  diBarmed,  and  the  arms  left  only  in 
the  bands  of  the  Tcspectable  citizens,  interested  in  the 
peace  of  the  town.  But  that,  in  the  abaence  of  any  regular 
or  foreign  force  to  do  this,  I  thought  tbe  only  force  com- 
petent to  do  it  was  the  better  disposed  of  the  Ouardia 
Civka ;  that  at  present  they  were  too  supine  to  act.,  and 
would  ao  continue  until  tfaey  were  convinced  by  facte,  that 
there  was  more  personal  danger  to  themselves  and  their 
families  and  property,  in  the  delaying  it,  than  in  the  doing 
it;  that, as  soon  as  this  class  found  themselves  fleeced  and 
ill-treated  by  the  ruld  of  the  lower  class,  they  would  com- 
bine and  come  forward  and  restore  order  in  the  interest  of 
Government ;  and,  though  I  did  not  wish  to  see  a  row  in 
Leghorn,  yet  I  thought  that  if  tbe  mob  took  to  burning 
and  plundering  a  few  houses  of  the  citizens,  it  would  eoon 
bring  on  the  reaction  towards  the  re-eatabliabmeut  of 
order,  which  was  so  desirable.  Another  ttim  in  the  con- 
▼ersation  enabled  me  to  push  forward  to  a  different  and 
more  delicate  point ;  but  its  importance  made  me  deter- 
mined to  have  it  out,  though  I  did  approach  it  in  as 
qniet  and  nnobtmsive  a  way  as  I  could,  and  with  as  gentle 
Ungiwge  ;  for  it  was  too  true  to  be  quite  pleasant  to  him. 
I  said,  that  in  seeking  for  Rome  canae  or  explanation  of  the 
very  unworthy  conduct  of  tbe  officers  and  troops,  a  reason 
had  been  given  to  me  as  accounting  for  i^,  of  the  truth  of 
which,  as  a  foreign  officer,  and  a  stranger  to  the  internal 
afl^irs  of  Tuscany,  I  was  not  competent  to  judge ;  namely, 
tliak  for  a  long  time  past  it  had  become  the  belief  of  all 
paUic  men,  including  the  military,  that  if  any  public  ser- 
vant, in  the  honest  fiUfilmoit  of  bis  duty,  became  obDoxious 
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to  the  populace,  he  was  sure  to  be  Bacrificed  and  di^raced 
by  the  G-ovemmeDt,  and  hia  acta  disowned  ;  that  whether 
well  or  ill-founded,  such  a  belief  would  of  course  exert 
a  most  dnieter  influence  n^nst  the  Government;  and 
though,  as  a  stranger,  I  could  not  say  bow  &r  it  was 
true,  or  oonridered  true,  yet  that  such  an  idea  would  ^o 
far  to  account  for  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  garri- 
son, and  also  of  t^  leading  men  of  Leghorn.  Having 
touched  the  point,  I  thought  it  better  policy,  as  well  as 
better  manners,  to  leave  him  to  chew  the  cud  on  it  by 
himself  afterwards;  so  I  turned  to  other  points,  such  as 
suggesting  to  him,  when  he  did  oommeace  his  intended 
TvMcau  navy,  to  man  it  more  from  Elba,  &g.  than  from 
Leghorn ;  ae  those  connected  with  Leghorn  will  always  be 
more  ready  to  give  up  to  the  cause  of  the  revolutjoo,  or 
Provisional  Qovemment  at  Leghorn,  than  to  adhere  to  a 
Central  Q-ovemment  at  Florence.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  that  I  said  to  the  ambassador  id  my  official  letter, 
thati  did  not  say  to  the  Grand  Duke,  though,  ae  theiy  say 
at  the  grog-tub,  moderated  with  one  or  two  waters  more. 
It  must  have  been  slz-water-grog  to  him,  and  in  truth, 
never  was  aix-water-grog  better  deserved.  How  eaay  it 
would  have  been  to  him,  by  means  of  a  little  firmness,  to 
have  maintained  peace  and  confidence  for  a  continuance  in 
Tuscany,  by  showing  from  the  first  as  much  firmness  and 
prudent  decision  as  he  has  goodness  of  heart.  In  another 
point,  he,  in  common  with  all  the  heads  of  the  states  in 
It^y,  have  been  greatly  wrong — I  should  say,  shabbily 
faulty.  Each  has  been  on  the  look-out  to  endeavour  to 
acquire,  by  some  political  sleight  of  hand,  some  additional 
piece  of  territory  from  hia  neighbour  not  so  competent 
to  defend  itself.  Thus,  even  Tuscany  baa  endeavoured  to 
appropriate  Maaaa,  &c.  if  not  Farma.  I  was  amused  at 
finding  that  the  new  map  of  Young  Italy  includes  Corsica 
to  the  northward,  as  well  as  Malta  to  the  southwaid,  in  the 
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Kingdom  of   Italy.     This  is  a  well-timed  subject  of 
lefiection  to  both  France  and  England. 


f^om  Captain  Codrvngton  to  Sir  E.  G. 

•  ThetlB,'  Leghorn:  October  I,  1816. 
....  Perhaps  you  will  be  amused  when  jou  hear 
that  thiags  remain  nearly  in  aMta  quo  here.  The  at- 
tempts at  D^^tiation  between  the  Government  and  this 
town  have  in  &ct,  as  I  foretold,  proved  failures,  and  at 
this  moment  we  seem  as  &r  as  ever  removed  from  chance 
of  settlement.  The  Central  Qovemment  is  so  weak  and 
twaddling,  and  all  classes  of  Tuscans  are  so  very  timorous 
and  a&atd  of  exposing  themselves  to  any  danger,  or  to  the 
ill-will  of  anybody  else,  that  until  some  great  disaster 
makes  it  evident  to  all  that  this  stAte  of  things  must  come 
to  an  end,  I  don't  see  when  things  will  be  in  order  again. 
The  agitators  in  whose  hands  is  now  the  leading  of  the 
town,  have  an  interest  in  keeping  matters  thus ;  for  besides 
pecuniary  considerations,  I  think  they  have  committed 
themselves  much,  and,  feeling  it  themselves,  are  anxious 
to  extort  from  the  Government  that  sort  of  ccanprehensive 
amnesty  which  may  comprehend  things  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  I  fancy  that  the  Government,  on  their  side, 
don't  like  to  whitewash  quite  at  this  rate,  for  though 
they  would  not  object  probably  to  whitewashing  persons, 
they  may  demur  to  approving  of  cKte ;  at  all  events,  X 
flboald  not  wonder  if  they  wish  first  to  see  what  these 
gentry  have  left  in  the  purse  of  the  public  here.  As  yet 
I  have  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  their  affairs  than 
what  I  wrote  about  in  Signor  Cipriani's  lime,  and  his 
military— or  nnmilitary — operations.  The  first  occasion, 
probably,  which  will  oompd  me  to  take  a  part  now  will 
be,  I  think,  in  this  way : — In  the  increasing  disorganisa- 
tiao  of  the  whole  commnnity  here,  all  laws  andi^;ulations 
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&re  &Bt  blliog  into  abeyance.  A  state  of  things  is  coming 
on  in  which,  as  the  Vulgate  hath  it, '  ever;  man  does  (or 
will  do)  that  which  is  right  io  his  own  eyes ; '  hut  also 
(that  which  Uie  Vulgate  has  not)  that  which  is  not,  or 
may  not  be,  right  in  his  neighbour's  eyes.  For  inAance, 
I  hear  of  the  bargemen,  lightermen,  and  porters  at  work 
in  loading  English  vesaels,  not  only  exacting  treble  wages 
for  one-tbird  of  their  wjrk,  but,  after  much  cheating  and 
stealing,  going  bo  far  as  to  draw  and  nee  theii  knives 
against  Englishmen  on  hoard  one  of  out  merchant  iHigs 
loading  in  the  mole,  and  threatening  them  with  prawmal 
vengeance  on  shore,  for  their  having  prevented  their  steal- 
ing, and  ultimately  compelling  the  master  to  sign  bills  of 
lading  for  more  than  he  really  received,  so  as  to  cover 
their  Btealing  1 1     They  are  a  precious  set  of  rascals. 

Octobers. 

I  hear  firom  the  admir^  to-day,  all  well  at  Naples,  At 
Naples  we  English  are  moat  thoroughly  hated.  That  is 
veiy  natural  with  such  a  set  of  rascals'  as  they  are. 

Florence :  Octobw  IS. 

Tuscan  affairs  go  on  pretty  much  as  ever.  I  am  living 
opposite  the  Pitti  palace,  and  this  morning  we  have  had 
what  is  called  a  '  demonstration,'  and  what  we  should  call 
a  contemptible  collection  of  some  200  or  300  of  idle 
vagabondish -looking  people,  with  three  email  tri-coloured 
flags  and  one  placard,  'viva'-ing  under  the  windows  of 
the  palace,  in  consequence  of  the  Grand  Duke  having 
yielded  to  the  impudent  notice  sent  from  Leghorn  of 
dismissing  the  ministry  within  three  days.  Those  now 
coming  into  power  must  be  very  nearly,  if  not  quite 
repuUicaus.  Reete  d,  eavmr  how  long  they  will  remain 
in  power.  But  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  stable  Govern- 
ment here  in  Tuscany  until  the  Grand  Duke  changes  &om 
his  weak  temporising  policy.     It  is  very  possible  that  a 
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few  weeks  may  so  pave  the  way  to  change  as  to  send  him 
and  his  family  on  their  travels,  against  the  real  wish  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  Tuscan  community ;  and  all  through 
his  being  so  averse  to  collision  of  any  sort,  and  having  no 
firmness  at  alL 

Your  afiiectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From  Captain  Codrvngton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Thetis,'  LeghoiD :  Souda;  uiglit,  Ootobei  39,  IMS. 
Dear  Father, —  ....  I  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  at 
Florence,  where  I  spent  a  fortnight  while  my  cabin  was 
being  painted.  Not  that  yon  are  to  suppose  that  1 
had  sot  duty  to  do  there,  or  that  it  was  solely  pleasure 
that  took  me  thither.  I  was  there,  and  remained  there  to 
be  at  hand  in  case  the  Gmnd  Duke  had  decided  on  leaving 
the  country,  and  going  off  to  Elba  or  elsewhere.  In  that 
case,  while  'Thetis'  and  co.  were,  as  I  knew,  meanwhile 
qoietly  held  ready  at  L^hom,  I  could  in  a  personal  inter- 
view have  settled  the  when,  where,  and  how  of  embarkation 
of  the  whole  family,  ha^age  and  all,  without  its  being 
known,  or  the  arrangements  being  interfered  with,  as  might 
have  been  the  case  had  I  been  at  Leghorn  and  the  cQmmu- 
Dications  (as  Uiey  were)  interrupted.  Luckily  for  himself, 
the  Grand  Duke  did  not  leave  Florence,  though,  for  se- 
curity, he  had  sent  off  his  Duchess  and  the  family  to 
Siena  as  a  preliminary  step.  Had  he  left  Tuscany,  it 
would  have  justified  the  assumption  of  power  by  any  man 
or  body  of  men  impudent  enough  to  pick  up  the  mantle 
that  he  let  fall  &om  bis  shoulders  (poor  man  1  it  does 
Dot  fit  him  well  I ),  and  we  must  have  seen  a  Provisional 
Government,  if  not  a  Republic,  with '  President  Gruerram ' 
installed  in  the  Fitti  Palace.  But  all  this  was  nearly  coming 
to  pasp  through  the  extreme  folly — not  to  say  cowardice — 
of  hig^  and  low.     You  good  people  in  England,  who  are 
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accustomed  justly  to  considor  soldiers  as  soldiers,  and 
citizens  aa  men  of  business  —in  iaot,  to  know  that  all  your 
fellow-creatures  round  you  are  men,  and  worthy  of  the 
name — can  form  no  estimation  of  what  all  tanks  of  these 
people  here  really  are.  Empty  and  Crothy  in  their  beat 
of  excitement,  often  about  mere  trifles;  as  there  is  no 
real  cause  for  their  insubordination,  so  there  is  no  true 
bravery  in  their  acts,  nor,  in  fact,  anything  bearing  the 
character  of  solidity  in  their  proceedings,  personal  or 
politicaL  .  .  ,  Well,  the  G-rand  Duke  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  accept  a  .  .  .  .  ministry ;  so  ailer  taking  about 
ten  days  to  hunt  up  for  men  to  form  it  in  hi^ways  and 
byways,  the  said  ministry  is  just  installed.  They  may  be 
greater  rogues  than  their  predecessors ;  certainly  they  can't 
be  lees  bold  or  less  efficient;  for  the  others, though  include 
ing  some  members  of  good  character,  were  quite  helpless 
and  imbecile,  though  supported  by  four-fifths  of  the 
country  at  laige,  by  the  Orsnd  Duke,  by  the  Senate,  and 
by  154  out  of  160  deputies — Giierrazzi  having  only  six 
vot«s  with  him.  Yet  these  men  resign  in  the  fiuie  of  a 
Leghorn  mob  (not  of  Florence  or  Tuscany),  which  b^^ 
by  one  or  two  hundred  vagabonds,  mostly  roused  by 
strangers — emissaries.  The  present  people  were  repub- 
lican when  out  of  office ;  but,  I  think,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  in.  I  expect  to  see  within  a  month,  a  quarrel  as 
heretofore  between  the  Leghorn  mob  and  their  former 
friends  the  new  ministers.  It  will  be  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive. .  .  .  If  there  should  be  a  good  wind  irom  southward 
to-morrow  or  next  day,  I  think  of  availing  myself  of  the 
admiral's  permission,  and,  while  Leghorn  is  quiet,  numing 
oflF  to  Spezia,  leaving  '  Porcupine '  inside  the  mole  <m 
guard,  in  case  of  anything  happening  in  my  absence.  I 
shall  only  be  away  three  days.  .  .  . 

At  Florence  I  passed  our  own  Navarin   day!   and  I 
thought,  tax  away  as  I  was,  of  the  dear  fiwes  and  the  good 
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friends  that  will  have  been  collected  round  yon  at  that 
time  of  deep  recollectioa  to  all  of  us ;  and  I  felt  I  was 
not  fo^otten  among  you.  I  certainly  was  more  truly  with 
you  then  than  with  the  comparative  strangers  who  stared 
at  such  an  unheard-of  event'  as  my  silently  drinking  a 
glass  of  wine  (my  yearly  glass  of  wine).  May  we  all  live 
to  do  the  same  together  hy-and-hy.  And  now  good  night 
and  God  hlees  you. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J,  CODHINOTOIT. 

iVom  Captain  CodringUm  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Thetis,'  Legbom:  Deoembet  7,  1648. 
•The  Governor'  here  is  a  name — a  puppet  worked  by 
the  leaders  of  the  lowest  rabble  of  Leghorn.  Two  days 
ago  some  cases  of  muskate  ordered  through  an  EugUsh 
house  for  the  civic  guard  of  Fistoja  and  of  Prato  (Tuscan 
towns)  were  being  landed  to  be  passed  through  the  town 
and  on  to  their  destination.  The  order  of  the  Governor 
and  all  the  r^ular  officials  had  been  obtained ;  but  while 
they  were  being  disembarked,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
mob,  one  an  old  smuggler,  Ciuccio,  came  forward  and 
forbad  their  being  taken  out  of  the  town,  because,  in  spite 
of  all  explanations,  they  would  persist  in  asserting  that 
Uie  mosketa  were  for  the  Duke  of  Modena  (how  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  send  them  on  hie  coast),  and  that  they 
came  from  Marseilles.  'But,  see;  here  ia  the  Governor's 
order,'  '  Che  Qovematore !  what  do  we  care  for  the  Go- 
vernor? the  people  govern  and  they  order  it  to  be  so.' 
And  one  of  them  used  the  term  *  my  people — lo  vuole.' 
Finally,  the  muskets  were,  *  by  the  will  of  the  people,' 
deposited  in  the  fort.  A  few  days  ago,  in  broad  daylight, 
renewed  attempts  were  made  in  the  harbour  \f^  one  of  the 
large  boats  full  of  men  to  steal  cargo  from  an  English 
merchant  brig.     As  to  the  streets,  three  nights  ago  fire 
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men  were  stabbed,  two  of   whom  are  smoe  dewl !  I     la 
some  respects  Leghorn  is  quiet ;  in  others  it  is  very  unsafe. 
Your  affectionate  H.  J.  C. 

From  Captam  Coda-vngton,  to  Svr  E.  C, 

■ThsOB,'  Spou:  Deoeinber  iS,  1U8. 
.  .  .  Our  Christmas  Da;  has  passed  off  in  peace  and 
good  humour.  The  ship's  company  have  had  their  feast- 
ing and  jollity,  and,  after  a  day  of  rest  and  merriment, 
they  are  all  now  turned  in  without  our  having  had  any 
trouble  with  them.  The  ship  is  now  as  qtuet  as  possible ; 
the  occasional  outbursts  of  laughter  from  tiie  gunroom  be- 
low have  ceased ;  and  except  the  sauntering  tread  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch  on  the  deck  overhead,  there  ia  not  a 
sound  to  be  beard  from  one  bell  to  another.  To  me  a  ship 
seems  pre-eminently  tbe  place  to  /eel  ailenoe.  Silence  in 
a  desert,  in  a  cemetery,  or  on  the  wild  heath  of  a  moun- 
tain range,  has  no  doubt  its  effect  upon  us,  but  in  a  nwre 
ordinary  way,  for  in  &ct  it  is  in  its  nature  but  negative, 
and  due  to  the  absence  of  all  means  of  souod.  It  is  <Hdy 
stillness  not  silence.  But  here  in  a  ship,  a  &bric  wboae 
very  character  is  life,  and  busy  life  in  all  its  energies, 
where  the  eye  never  sle^s  and  the  hand  seldom  ceases 
from  labour ;  where  within  a  few  feet  are  crowded  together 
in  repose  hundreds  of  men  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  and 
the  consciouBQess  of  professional  skill  and  power — to  know 
tkat  all  this  noiseless  mass  of  existence  waits  but  the  word 
of  command  to  start  instantly  into  as  busy  a  scene  of 
stining  life  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  whole  earth — and  yet 
that  all  is  now  so  quiet  that  the  &11  of  a  light  cinder  from 
the  grate,  or  the  ticking  of  my  watob,  sounds  prominent 
and  hard  on  the  ear — this  it  is  to  fed  nlenct,  for  it  is 
perfect  stillness  where  there  is  the  greatest  power  of  noise, 
and  where  it  is  most  natural  and  most  to  be  expected  tliat 
there  should  be  noise. 
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Midnight. 
I  have  just  giren  a  practical  illiutratioD  of  wbat  I 
said  above ;  and  Bunely  sever  was  a  thing  less  expected 
by  every  sonl  on  board.  Without  saying  a  word  or  giving 
a  hint  to  anyone — for  I  had  not  myself  determined  on  it 
five  minutes  previously — I  stepped  down  to  the  lower  deck 
with  the  master-at-«rms  to  the  side  of  the  boatswain's 
mate's  haznmock,  and  as  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  deck 
I  ordered  him  to  pipe  '  All  hands  man  and  arm  ship ! ' 
That  was  the  first  that  was  known  of  it.  I  must  leave  to 
your  imagination  the  picture  of  the  '  houroche '  that  fol- 
lowed. This  exercise  is  now  practised  in  several  ships  in 
our  navy,  the  first  to  introduce  it,  as  &r  as  I  know,  being 
tbe  *  Cambrian,'  then  under  Captain  Chads.  It  consists  in 
ranging  the  whole  ship's  company  in  a  definite  order  round 
the  npper  deck,  completely  armed  and  prepared  to  repel 
boarders  at  all  points,  the  maindeck  porta  being  at  the 
same  time  closed  and  guarded  by  those  stationed  for  that 
{Hirpose.  We  frequently  do  this  exercise  in  the  day ;  but 
bom  various  circumstances  it  is  now  some  months  since  I 
have  done  it  in  the  night.  Of  coorxe,  from  its  nature 
every  man's '  state  and  condition '  most  come  under  review, 
and  no  de&nlter  can  escape  notice.  Tbe  result  with  us 
to-oight,  though  not  so  quick  as  we  have  done  it,  was 
pretty  well,  considering  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  completeness  of  the  surprise,  and  tbe  heaviness  of  tbe 
dombers  after  the  ponderous  'duffs'  (i.e.  doughs),  and  the 
Dumber  of  joints  and  rounds  of  beef  I  saw  on  all  the  mess 
tables  to-day.  In  five  minutes  (we  have  done  it  io  three 
and  a  half)  three-fourths  of  the  ship's  company  were  in 
position,  with  bayonets  fixed,  muskets  shouldered,  and 
pikea  and  cutlasses  in  hand,  and  magazine  opened,  &c., 
and  in  one  or  two  minutes  more  tbe  rest  were  in  their 
places.  On  mustering  and  inspecting  the  whole,  there 
were  not  more  than  one  or  two  defaulters,  and  they  were 
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bodily  present  and  in  place,  though  not  quite  tnutwortiij, 
owing,  perhaps,  more  to  the  shore  than  to  the  ship.  This 
is  pretty  fair  for  a  ship's  co.  of  330  or  near  340  men,  token 
totally  unawares,  on  Christmas  nigkt.  And  now,  good 
night  to  you. 

Yoor 
H.  J.  a 
'  Thstis,'  L^hom :  Jumarj  1,  IB49. 
A  happy  new  year  to  you  all  at  home,  though  I  can 
scarce  hope  to  see  your  feces  before  the  said  year  has  passed 
away  and  a  new  year  come  again.     Well  I  speriamo  I 

An  amusing  instance  of  character  occurred  the  other 
day.  From  private  information  given,  it  was  detenniDed 
to  arrest  and  examine  an  officer  (captain  or  lieutenant)  of 
the  L^bom  civic  guard,  who  was  said  to  be  about  to  re- 
move some  stolen  property  as  soon  as  he  came  off  guard. 
The  time  came,  he  left  the  guardhouse,  and  was  arrested 
by  the  authorities  as  he  was  going  home  in  his  uniform. 
He  was  taken  into  a  public  caf(,  and  there,  before  all  the 
world,  publicly  searched ;  and  out  of  his  pockets  were  |uro- 
duced,  article  after  article,  many  pieces  of  the  plate  be- 
longing to  the  British  steamer  *  Ariel '  (wrecked  near  tiiia 
some  months  ago),  and  which,  having  been  lodged  for 
security  in  the  Giovemment  storehouse,  were  at  night, 
some  time  back,  stolen  from  thence  with  force.  So  much 
for  the  officers  of  the  civic  guard  1  What  may  the  pri- 
vates be? 

From  Captain  Cod/ri/ngton  to  a  Friend  who  sent  hvm 
some  copies  of  papers  relating  to  the  BaMe  of  Na- 
varvn,  whiek  had  been  given  to  her  by  Lady  Codring- 
ton  in  1827. 

H.H.^. 'Thetis,' LegbomRoBdi:  December 31, 1S48. 
Dear  Mrs.  Fraser, — You  have  indeed  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  by  allowingmethe  perusal  of  these  liters. 

Upl.z.U:..GOOglc 
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Yea,  indeed,  twenty-one  years  have  passed  since  that  event- 
ful time  (to  UB  vho  were  busy  actors  in  it),  and  bow  fast 
and  how  iar  I  have  been  dritting  along  down  the  stream 
of  life  since  then  I  Bat  it  warms  me  again  to  think  over 
those  times ;  and,  thank  Crod,  I  am  not  yet  so  cold  as  no 
longer  to  feel  the  reflection  of  that  glow  of  entbusiasm 
which  warmed  us  in  those  stirring  and  glorious  days. 
How  fully  the  correspondence  of  one's  early  days  carries 
the  imngination  back  till  we  can  almost  see  again  the 
being  tbat  wrote  it.  I  have  lived  since  then  a  pretty  buey 
life ;  I  have  again  been  in  battle ;  professional  business  of 
a  higher  cast  has  succeeded  to  the  daily  duties  that  en-  ' 
grossed  me  as  a  midshipman ;  success  has  attended  me  in 
my  rise  in  my  profession ;  and  from  first  to  last  my  path 
tlm>agh  life  has  been  in  a  friendly  country;  for  compa- 
nions and  brother  o£Scers,and  my  seniors,  have  been  friends 
to  me,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  anywhere  got  an 
enemy.  No  reason,  therefore,  have  I  to  complain  of  the 
world  or  of  fate ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  I  do  look  back  to 
those  by-gone  days  with  something  of  a  feeling  which  you 
will,  I  think,  understand,  when  I  say  I  think  of  tbem  as 
OUT  days — when  the  energy  of  mind,  the  professional  skill, 
the  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage  tmder  trial,  the  tact 
and  mani^ment  of  public  business  and  its  aotors,  and 
the  persevering  devotion  to  duty  under  difSculties  and  ad- 
verse circumstances,  made  one  zealous,  high-minded  officer 
more,  far  more  diatingniahed  and  admired  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  more  truly  great,  than  the  feeble  Ministry 
who  were  not  equal  to  the  times  tbey  lived  in,  nor  fit  to 
conunand  the  gallant  servant  they  neglected  and  finally 
ill-uaed. 

Other  men  and  other  glories  have  since  risen,  and  rise 
daily — let  me,  where  I  can,  catch  a  ray  or  two  from  them. 
Sdli,  these  are  not  our  daye ;  and  I  am  now  getting  old 
enongh  to  think  much  of  the  past,  and  to  treasure  up  the 
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good  fiienda,  still  spared  to  me  by  Time,  who  shared  with 
me  the  goldeo  feelings  of  the  earlier  days  which  were 
*our  o«Mi.* 

Once  more,  thank  you  for  the  perusal,  and  helieve  me, 
dear  JAn.  Fraser, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  CODBINOTON. 

IVom  Captain  Godrmgton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

FI(a«Qce :  Jaaoaij  10, 1849. 
Dear  Father, —  ,  .  .  The  Pope  has  excommunicated 
Rome  and  all  in  it !  a  strong  measure  in  former  days,  but 
of  very  doubtful  efficacy  in  the  present  times.  Tuscan 
Chambers  open  to-day.  It  is  aot  quite  certain  if  the 
Grand  Duke  will  have  nerre  enough  to  doit  in  person,  for 
fear  of  a  threatened  demonstration.  Poor  man  1  he  is 
sadly  misplaced  in  these  storm;  times.  He  was  at  bis 
best  an  the  mild  ruler  of  an  absolute  goTemment,  and  the 
beneficent  temperer  of  its  severities.  Had  he  died  when 
he  had  granted  a  constitution,  he  would  have  been  canon- 
ised in  the  memory  of  his  subjects.  Now,  I  fear  it  will 
end  in  his  being  thoroughly  despised,  and  possibly,  in  some 
popular  republican  frenzy,  unshipped,  one  of  these  days. 

From  Captava  Codrvagton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  Thatii,'  IiBglion :  Junaij  H,  1849. 
...  All  in  this  conntty  is  as  tmsettled  as  erer.  The 
Avhe  have  been  oompeUing  the  Grand  Duke  to  sign  the 
CoTiatiiumite,  which  seems  a  most  visionary  idea  <xi  which 
these  Italians  have  got  a  monomania,  and  which  I  nev^ 
could  get  oae  of  them  to  explain  thoroughly — I  mean  as  to 
bow  such  a  thing  was  to  be  carried  out  in  practice.  The 
Pope  is  still  at  Gaeta,  but,  it  is  said,  is  going  to  France, 
and  thence  to  take  refuge  prepared  for  him  by  the  Queen 
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of  Spain  in  Majorca  I  Here  at  Leghorn  they  are  hurrah- 
ing for  the  Biahop  of  Rome  I  and  down  with  the  secular 
power  of  the  Pope  I  £c.  &c.  Protestants,  if  inclined  to  do 
90,  could  not  write  or  say  more  against  the  Pope  than 
Koman  Catholics  are  now  doing  in  Italy. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From  Captam  CodrmgUm  to  8vr  E.  C. 


A  few  hours  hare  suddenly  brought  me  down  .here, 
where  I  now  am  in  attendance  on  the  Grand  Duke,  his 
Duchess  and  &mily,  with  every  prospect  of  being  their 
head  chamberlain  this  very  night  ou  board  '  Thetis.'  Oh 
dear  me,  I'm  not  made  for  chamberlain  to  grand  dukat 
ind  duchesses  and  six  children  and  seventeen  attendants ! 
And  '  wherell  I  go  to  ?'  as  the  Irish  say.  However,  I  send 
off  to-night  to  inform  the  Admiral  of  the  case,  and  to  beg 
for  a  steamer  to  assist  in  the  matter,  for  I  want  to  get 
bu^  to  L^hom  at  once.  I  wish  the  Tuscans  and  their 
foolish  revolutionary  proceedings  were  at  Jericho,  or — up 
to  their  necks  in  the  Jordan. 

l.Sa  A.M..  Febroai;  H. 
Dear  Father, — I  send  the  enclosed  (copy  of  letter  to 
Sir  G.  Hamilton)  for  your  perusal.  The  admiral  writes 
veiy  kindly  to  me  on  mentioning  the  necessity  of  making 
BayneB  pro  tempore  the  senior  over  me  at  Leghorn,  &c. ; 
bot  Tve  told  him  I  am,  as  I  really  am,  delighted  at  serv- 
ing under  my  old  superior  and  Iriend. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 


;,Goot^lc 
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From  Captaan  Codrvngton  to  8w  George  Hamilton, 
British  Mvniater  at  Florence. 


Dear  Sir  Gfeorge, — I  wrota  a  hurried  line  to  you  the 
other  day  after  arriving  here,  and  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
Crrand  Duke's  letter  to  Florence.  But,  as  I  must  shortly 
haye  some  opportunity  of  oommunicatlng  with  you,  I  will 
tell  you  more  in  detail  about  our  movements.  You  re- 
member I  left  Florence  Wednesday,  7th,  and  rejoined 
'  Thetis  '  at  Leghorn.  At  1.30  p.  h.  that  day '  Bellerophon  * 
and  '  Thetis '  weighed  and  stood  out  to  the  northward, 
with  light  airs.  '  Thetis '  parted  co.  with  her  close  off  the 
Melora  and  returned  to  Leghorn,  and  '  Bellerophon '  to 
Spezia.  Next  morning  fioberts  came  on  board  and  showed 
me  your  communication,  I  despatched  him  at  once  to 
Port  San  Stefano  on  the  service  of  attendance  on  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  he  was  here  in  good  time  that  even- 
ing, about  6  P.H.  The  'Thetia'  was  quite  ready  to 
follow,  but  I  thought  it  &r  better  not  to  start  till  after 
dark,  for  several  reasons.  I  did  not  like  to  leave  L^- 
hom  without  a  man-of-war  at  such  a  moment,  and  I 
did  not  like  the  Livomese  to  see  which  way  I  was  going. 
The  sailing  of  'Porcupine'  had  provided  for  the  im- 
mediate safety  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  now  I  was  very 
anxious  to  get  bold  of '  Bellerophon,'  or  hear  of  her  coming 
back  again.  An  express  had  been  sent  for  her  by  Mac- 
bean,  which  he  said  would  reach  her  at  7  or  8  a.ic.  of  the 
8th,  at  Spezia.  Therefore,  I  reckoned  on  bis  being  back 
at  L^hom  on  the  evening  of  the  8tb,  or  by  daylight  of 
the  9th.  Thus,  by  remaining  at  anchor  till  the  night  of 
the  8th,  the  '  Thetis '  covered  Leghorn,  aa  it  wore,  till  the 
certain  arrival  of '  Bellerophon '  on  the  morning  of  the  9tfa, 
when  she  would  take  the  guard.  I  went  out  of  the  north 
passage,  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  town,  and  in  hopes  of 
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seeiDg  '  Belleiophoa ; '  but  at  midnight  she  had  not  ap- 
peared nor  answered  my  bine  lights.  'Thetis '  then  bore 
up  and  ran  to  the  southward  for  this  place.  In  the  fore- 
noon of  the  9th  we  were  becalmed  for  a  short  time  o£f 
Elba,  near  the  eatrance  of  the  Piombino  channel,  and  near 
the  entnmce  c^  Porto  Ferrajo.  Presently  there  appeared 
in  sight,  coming  from  the  northward,  my  old  acquaintance 
the  *  Oiglio,'  having  two  large  boats  in  tow,  and  all  three 
fiill  of  men,  steering,  with  lai^  tricolour  flags  flying, 
direct  down  for  Porto  Ferrajo.  They  were  still  a  long  dis- 
tance off,  and  seeing  the  'Thetis'  becalmed,  lying  right 
in  their  path  to  Porto  Ferrajo,  they  suddenly  hauled  away 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  north-west,  steering  for  the  west  of 
Elba.  It  was  evident  that  th^  were  at  some  dirty  work, 
and  which  they  themselves  felt  was  dirty  enough  to  justify 
me  in  stopping  tbem.  The  breeze  was  now  springing  up. 
I  thought  it  quite  fair  to  mystify  them  a  little  for  this. 
Making  all  sail,  I  ran  into  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  shortened 
mil  as  if  for  anchoring,  to  make  '  Qiglio '  and  co.  believe  I 
was  gone  in  to  remain  there.  I  communicated  with  the 
harbour-boat  also.  I  heard  all  was  quiet  at  Elba,  and  I 
saw  her  ensign  had  the  ducal  arms  in  as  usual,  which  the 
ensign  of  the  *  Giglio '  had  not.  I  was  sorry  to  find  the 
*  Porcupine '  had  not,  as  I  had  hoped,  reappeared  from  San 
■Ste&no.  I  had  arranged  with  Lieutenant  Roberts  that  if 
he  could  get  the  Grand  Duke  embarked  he  was  to  meet 
me  off  Porto  Ferrajo,  with  the  view  of  seeing  if  Elba 
was  fit  for  the  landing  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  for  it  was 
evident  that  the  sooner  your  advice  in  that  matter  to  the 
Grand  Duke  was  acted  on,  the  more  easily  it  would  be 
ananged. 

Bnt  though  I  looked  very  anxiously  for  her  (for  the 
moment  was  critical),  no  '  Porcupine '  appeared.  Had  the 
Grand  Duke  joined  us  there,  we  should  have  gone  into 
Porto  Ferrajo  together,  in  good  time  to  have  forestalled 
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'  Gig^io's'  expedition,  whatever  it  was.  The  moral  effect 
of  the  presence  of  the  British  ships  would  have  encouraged 
the  Qraod  Duke's  friends,  who  are  tba  more  nimkeroiu 
party,  and  before  evening  the  Grand  Duke  would  have 
been  placed  by  them  in  a  secure  position  in  power. 
And  if  the  '  Giglio's '  people  had  ^n  appeared,  they 
would  probably  have  found  themselves  in  a  different  posi- 
tion in  the  fortress  to  what  they  expected.  Then,  if  he 
had  summoned  a  fresh  Ministry,  and  issued  proclamations 
from  Elba,  and  put  himself  in  commmiicatioD  with  the 
foreign  ministers,  he  would  bave  been  in  a  very  solid  and 
independent  position,  and  might  securely  have  waited  the 
turn  of  the  tide  on  the  mainland :  for  turn  it  will,  I  con- 
clude, one  of  these  days,  and  poaaihly  not  long  benoe. 
But '  Porcupine '  could  not  get  him  to  stir  from  San  Ste- 
fuio,  so  I  looked  for  her  in  vain.  He  might  have  come 
alone,  leaving  bis  family  safe  at  San  Stehoo,  to  follow  if 
he  succeeded.  Perhaps  I  am  considering  this  too  much 
as  a  bachelor,  and  too  little  with  the  optics  of  a  qoiet, 
eaqr-going  man,  who  is  dragging  about  a  sister,  two  grand 
duchesses,  and  six  children  {not  including  another  very 
evident  possibility),  and  a  good  number  of  attendants,  with 
ten  or  eleven  carriages  and  about  thirty  horses.  But  the 
fact  is,  these  are  times  and  circiunstancea  in  which  it  is 
not  only  easier,  but  aafer,  to  take  one  step  foward  than 
half  of  one  backward,  or  to  take  none  at  all.  To  return 
to  fAe '  Gi^^io' and  her  expeditionary  force.  When  they  had 
passed  behind  the  westward  of  Elba,  I  stood  out  again.  I 
think  I  must  have  spoilt  their  fiin,  whatever  it  was,  and 
at  the  lesat  have  given  those  gentry  a  march  from  one  aid 
of  Elba  to  the  other,  making  them  lose  some  time.  But 
as  th^  had  got  behind  the  west  end  of  Elba,  I  thought 
th^  might  go  and  make  a  dash  at  Porto  San  Stefimo,  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  Grand  Duke's  person.  There- 
fore, '  Thetis '  rounded  the  east  end  of  Elba*  and  made  all 
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B&U  for  Porto  San  Stefano,  to  be  sure  to  forestall  them 
there.  The  breeze  broagbt  uB  down  here  the  oame  evening 
alongside  the  '  Porcupine '  at  anchor,  nor  did  I  see  any 
more  of  the  '  Giglio'  and  her  expeditionary  band;  but  I 
am  amused  at  reading  to-day  in  the  Florence  papers  that 
she  and  her  consorts  were  really  on  a  mission  to  seize  the 
person  of  the  Crrand  Duke.  The  roguee  are  much  too  late 
in  that.  I  waited  on  the  Grand  Duke  the  morning  after 
my  arrival,  and  talked  over  Elba ;  but  though  he  aeee  the 
wisdom  of  your  advice  about  it,  he  is  afraid  of  being  caught 
is  a  trap  there.  This  I  met  by  saying  that  on  board  of 
British  ships  he  would  be  safe  in  any  event,  and  of  course 
be  Deed  not  land  there  until  he  had  assured  himself  of  the 
safety  of  such  a  step.  But  he  thinks  the  going  there,  and 
not  landing,  would  put  him  in  the  position  of  making  a 
*  bmtta  figuia ' — I  think  that  was  his  expression.  Now, 
it  struck  me  if  that  was  all,  it  was  well  worth  risking 
that  for  the  great  probability  of  the  advantage  if  success- 
ful ;  and  as  to  the  '  bmtta  ligura,'  I  thought — but  you  may 
well  suppose  I  did  not  say — that  he  had  not  made  the 
bbst  figure  in  the  world  for  some  time  past.  He  talked  of 
previously  sending  some  confidential  person  to  sound  the 
8tat«  of  things  there.  With  this,  of  course,  I  can  have 
nothing  to  do. 

Finding  him  disinclined  for  any  more  just  yet,  I  de- 
termined, as  *  Thetis '  was  quite  enough  for  his  protection, 
to  send  off  '  Porcupine '  at  once  to  the  admiral  to  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  things,  and  to  request  a  large  steamer 
for  attendance  on  the  Grand  Duke,  as  the  admiral  had 
desired  me  long  ago  to  tell  him  whenever  such  a  necessity 
occurred,  in  order  that  he  might  send  one.  I  also  gave 
him  (the  admiral)  a  short,  summary  of  what  had  occurred, 
and  of  probabilities,  and  I  asked  for  '  Porcupine '  to  be 
sent  back  to  keep  up  the  communioation  between  you,  Sir 
George,  and  himself  (or  Elba,  aa  the  case  may  be).     I 
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added  that  I  was  very  anxioite  to  get  back  to  Leghorn, 
where,  I  feared,  our  countrymeii  were  becoming  unpopular 
from  our  giving  a  refoge  to  the  Grand  Duke  ;  and  that 
any  addition  to  our  force  there  would  he  most  welcome  to 
our  countrymen  in  Tuscany,  &c.  &c.  To  this  letter  I 
expect  BD  answer  to-morrow  by  some  stoamer.  This  morn- 
ing the  Grand  Duke  sent  for  me,  and,  after  showing  me 
the  Florence  papers  containing  the  account  of  the  recent 
events,  and  of  the  nomination  of  this  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, asked  me  if  I  could  send  an  English  officer  overland 
to  Florence,  as  he  much  wished  to  commtmicate  with  yon, 
for  that  now  the  regular  communioationa  were  quite 
stopped.  I  replied  that  I  saw  objections  to  this ;  that  even 
supposing  they  did  hesitate  to  waylay  and  take  letters 
£rom  an  English  officer,  they  would  certainly  delay  him 
till  bis  journey  became  useless;  that  I  did  not  like  to 
expose  an  officer  to  the  personal  risk  attending  such  a 
doubtful  journey,  for,  as  matters  now  were  in  Tuscany,  if 
any  outrage  were  cranmitted  on  him,  I  should  never  be 
able  to  bring  justice  to  bear  on  the  guilty  persons,  or  to 
obtain  redress  for  it,  or  to  &sten  the  responsibility  on  a 
temporary  Government  as  yet  unrecognised.  That  I 
thought  it  would  not  only  be  much  better,  but  also  tax 
quicker,  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  '  Powerful,'  expected 
to-morrow,  and  then,  provided  the  admiral's  fresh  ord^a 
did  not  militate  against  it,  to  send  her  to  L^hom,  in 
order  that  the  commander  might  go  up  to  Florence  and 
himself  deliver  any  letters  he  might  have  to  the  British 
Minister.  Thus,  then,  it  is  settled,  so  that  I  hope  that 
to-morrow  '  Porcupine '  will  return,  and  then  go  at  once 
with  this  letter.  By  the  bye,  'Porcupine,'  sailing  Satur- 
day, 10th,  took  to  Naples  a  letter  from  the  Grand  Duohen 
to  her  brother,  the  King  of  Naples.  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever, of  caoree,  of  the  contents ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  send  some  Neapolitan  steamer  here  also  to  be  at 
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the  Dochess'fl  service,  and  to  hold  the  door  to  Gaeta  or 
Naples  open  to  the  Grand  Duke  also  I  In  oonTeraatioD 
to-day  with  the  Grand  Duke,  I  have  been  working  on  the 
line  of  indooing  him  to  remain  in  Mb  own  dominims  until 
positively  forced  out  by  his  enemies.  His  leaving  his 
dominions  would,  of  course,  be  used  by  his  enemies  as  a 
quasi-juBtification  of  the  establiehiog  a  ProviaiMial  Govern- 
ment. If  they  use  force  to  him,  it  will  justify  his  making 
a  protest  now,  and  sanction  any  future  proceedings  that 
circumstances  may  hereafter  enable  him  to  take  against 
them.  Their  game  is,  therefore,  to  bully  or  firight«n  him 
into  abandoning  Tuscany  voluntarily — Ms  to  remain  there 
ontil  they  clearly  in  the  face  of  the  world  force  Aim  to 
quit. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  who  will  play  beat  Possibly  hie 
opponents  may  be  bowled  out  by  the  sterner  players  from 
the  northward,  if  the  Tuscans  are  mad  enough  to  put  in 
execution  their  warlike  threats  against '  the  stranger.' 

TDeBda;  night,  Febnur;  18. 
Dear  Sir  George, — *ForcnpiDe'  has  just  arrived  from 
the  admiml,  bringing  me  the  accompanying  letters  for 
yon,  and  preceding  'Bulldog,'  who  has  been  relieved  at 
Civita  Vecchia  by  *  Antelope,'  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
on  the  Grand  Duke,  I  intend  sending  Boberts  at  once 
to  Leghoru  with  tbe  Grand  Duke's  letter  for  you,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  admiral  to  you  and  to  Captain  Baynes  of  tbe 
'  Belleiophon  ; '  and,  with  Captain  Bayne's  permission. 
Lieutenant  Roberts  will  Mmself  deliver  them  to  you  at 
Florence.  I  have  tMs  night  seen  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
t<dd  him  of  the  arrival  of  '  Porcupine '  and  *  Bulldog,'  and 
of  the  latter  being  placed  at  his  disposal.  The  admiral's 
letter  to  the  Grand  Duke  offers  the  '  Bulldog '  to  convey 
him  and  &mily  in  any  direction  he  may  desire.  The 
idmiral's  order  to  me  concerning  it  is  the  same  in  tenor, 
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T)ut  indicates  also  Elba,  if  possible ;  but  if  the  Criaiid  Duke 
,  decides  on  going  tu  Elba,  the  admiral  desires  me  in  the 
'  Thetis '  to  be  present  there  also,  if  the  servioe  will  permit 
it.  He  says  that  Commander  Ke;  should  diatinctl;  asoer^ 
tain,  before  bis  Imperial  Highness  disembarks,  that  he  ivlll 
be  received  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  and  that  he  will  be  free  to 
re-embark  and  qiiit  the  island  whenever  he  may  think 
proper  ;  and  the  authorities  should  be  informed  that  after 
such  communication,  any  w^t  of  respect,  or  restraint  put 
upon  the  Grand  Duke  would  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
treachery  towards  the  British  flag  under  tlie  protection  of 
which  he  is  conveyed  to  that  island.  The  admiral  con- 
cludes by  ordering  me,  on  joining  the  '  Bdleropbon,*  to 
put  myself  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Baynes.  I  aball 
again  wait  on  the  (xrand  Duke  to-morrow  morning,  and 
present  Captain  Key  to  bim  and  to  the  Grand  Duchess. 
In  consequence  of  what  I  have  just  said  to  him  to-nigfatf 
he  will  by  to-morrow  morning  have  made  up  his  mind 
whether  to  go  at  once  to  Elba,  or  to  put  it  off  until  be  bas 
heard  from  you,  and  has  also  sounded  the  island.  In  the 
former  case,  I  shall  wait  here  to  accompany  him  in  the 
'  Thetis ; '  in  the  latter,  I  shall  run  up  the  coast  again  to 
Le^om  m  fast  aa  I  can,  to  rejoin  '  Belleropbon'  at  Leg- 
horn. I  shall  probably  see  you  at  Florence  before  the 
time  comes  for  my  rejoining  the  Grand  Duke  preparatory 
to  his  move.  From  something  he  said  to  me  to~day,  I 
anticipate  that  the  Grand  Duke  will  ask  me  to-morrow  to 
take  an  emissary  for  bim  to  Elba  to  sound  the  island  for 
him,  and  to  prepare  it  for  bim.  Now,  I  don't  like  doing  this. 
It  is  beyond  my  tether,  and  does  not  at  all  suit  our  posititna 
in  OUT  dealings  with  these  local  disputes.  I  should  by  so 
doing  bring  the  British  fl^  under  the  imputation  of  ac- 
tually participating  in  an  intrigue  to  replace  one  party  in 
power  in  Tuscany  over  another  party.  I  can't  well  decline 
taking  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  Bo^ 
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on  my  way  to  Leghorn ;  but  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  beinfi; 
drawn  into  miziDg  persoDally,  as  an  officer,  in  this  TuBcaa 
mess  and  its  intrigues,  I  must  endeavour  to  do  so.  And 
now,  dear  Sir  George,  good  night,  or,  as  it  is  1  A.U.,  I  may 
my  good  monung. 

Youn  truly, 

H.  J.  CoDBniaTON. 

From  Captain  Cocbrington  to  8vr  E.  0. 

'Thetis,' San  Ste&Do:  4  P.M.  Fcbroniy  21,  1840. 
.  .  .  We  return  to-night  to  Leghorn,  The  G-rand  Duke 
aitd  all  hands  are  just  gone  off  in  '  Bulldog '  to  Ooeto— 
the  last  I  hope  to  have  to  do  with  them.  No  language 
cao  give  you  any  idea  of  tlie  extreme  worry  I  have  been 
living  in  here  for  the  last  ten  days,  and,  I  may  add,  great 
responsibility.  Could  you  read  something  I  wroto  to-day, 
I  fear  you  would  be  staggered  at  my  extent  of  impudence. 
However,  it  is  an  extreme  case,  and  I  think  I  am  right, 
and  hope  to  tumble  on  my  feet.  The  deuce  take  all 
politics,  say  I,  and  yet  I  have  always  come  in  for  more 
than  my  share  of  them.  Since  I  have  commanded '  Thetis ' 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  sort  of  travelling 
diplomatic  E^ent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  taking  a  pas- 
sage in  a  frigate ;  but  really,  as  captain  of  the  ship,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  details  of  my  ship 
duty  as  I  used  to  do  in  '  Talbot,'  and  would  like  to  do 
here.  It  is  not  that  things  go  wrong,  but  that  I  don't  see 
BO  much  of  them  as  I  could  vish. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From,  Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

"Thetit,'  San  Stefimo  :  Febnury  31,  1819. 
Dear  Father, — I  send  you  the  enclosed  for  your  peru- 
sal, and  that  of  the  Admiralty.    Pray  don't  be  alamied  at 
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my  impudence.  You  caonot  guesa  how  things  hare  beea 
going  on  here.  I  assure  you  the  Chrand  Duke  has  so  con- 
stantly questioned  me  on  these  importent  subjects,  and 
made  me  give  my  opinion  and  discuss  his,  that  could  yoa 
have  heard  all  that  has  heen  said  by  me  to  him  in  these 
discusfiioDB,  vdth  his  perfect  good  humour  and  contentment 
for  my  frank  way  of  speaking,  you  would  not  be  sw^Hised 
at  my  writing  what  is  really  a  more  moderate-toned  letter, 
though  it  does  seem  most  impudent.  The  Grand  Duke 
went  off  this  evening  to  Oaeta,  having  in  vain  tried  (as 
well  as  the  Duchess)  every  persussion  to  get  me  to  gu 
there  (against  my  orders,  and  what  I  knew  to  be  right). 
The  diplomatic  body  have  also  all  declined  to  go  there 
with  him,  and  I  now  send  them  north  again  in  '  PorcD- 
pine.'  Glad  shall  I  be  when  I  rejoin  Baynes,  and  make 
my  report  to  him  as  my  senior  officer,  and  wash  my  hands 
of  all  this  sort  of  thing.  You  cannot  conceive  the  diriy 
ditch-water  of  intrigue  that  I  have  had  to  pick  my  way 
through  here.  The  Duchess  has  persuaded  the  Duke  to  go 
to  Gaeta  quite  against  the  wishes  of  the  diplomatic  body ; 
and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  G.  Hamilton,  who 
is  ill  at  Florence,  I  have  had  to  battle  the  watch  with  the 
Duke  and  his  Duchess  and  co.  I  would  not  have  such 
another  week  of  worry  and  annoyance  for  anything.  The 
meanness  of  spirit,  the  cowardice  and  ill  fiiith  I  have  seen 
eve^  in  one  who  is  called — and  is,  I  believe — one  of  the 
best  of  Italian  sovereigns,  I  would  not  have  believed 
possible  in  any  public  man.  Faith  I  in  Tuscany  I  hardly 
know  which  are  the  worst  now,  the  royalties  or  those  who 
eject  them :  they  are  so  well  suited  to  each  other,  that  it 
is  a  pity  they  should  be  separated.  I'm  quite  tired  to- 
night with  all  my  work. 
God  bless  you  all. 

H.J.C. 
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Fi-om  Gaptavn  Codn/ngton  to  H.RM.  ike 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

■Tbs-ii,'SuiStefuK>:  Yettrutrj  31,  IMS. 
Altesse, — Before  7001  Boyal  Higtmeas  takes  the  final 
and  iireTocable  Btep  of  abandoning  the  Tcscan  territory, 
it  becomes  my  duty  to  place  in  writing  some  of  the  many 
OHtsidenitions  which  I  have  frequently  submitted  to 
YJt.H.,  in  the  endeavour  to  disauade  you  from  a  step 
tiian  which  nothing  could  be  more  diBaBtroua;  and  I 
Yentnre  moat  respectfully  to  Eubmit  them  once  more,  in 
the  hope  tiat  you  may  yet  be  induced  to  alter  the  deter- 
mioation  which,  if  carried  ont,  will  leave  nothing  to  be 
derired  by  Y.R.H.'b  worst  enemies.  While  I  explain  that 
I  have  no  right  to  assume  to  myself  any  diplomatic  charac- 
ter near  YJt.H.,  yet,  bb  the  illness  of  the  British  minister 
unfortanately  detains  bim  at  Florence  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  tendering  his  advice  on  a  decision  so  suddenly 
made  known,  it  becomes  my  daty,  as  the  senior  British 
officer  present,  to  approach  Y.R.H.  with  a  respectful  ez- 
presdoQ  of  diainterested  opinion  on  this  serious  matter. 
Z  have  been  made  officially  aware  or  Ihe  opinion  of  the 
British  minister  at  Florence,  Sir  Q.  Hamilton,  on  the 
main  question  of  your  qnitting  Tuscany ;  and  I  do  but 
eAo  his  sentimentB,  when  I  assure  Y.R.H,  that  your 
gmng  from  hence  to  Gaeta,  instead  of  the  northern  part  of 
yooT  own  dominions,  is  the  most  disastrous  step  not  only  to 
tile  genentl  cause  of  peace  and  order  in  Italy,  but  also  to 
the  interests — and  truth  compels  me  to  add  (from  myself) 
to  the  honour — of  Y.fi.H.  It  was  on  the  14th  instant, 
that  the  Sardinian  steamer  arrived  from  G^noa,  bringing 
the  o£fer  for  Y,B.H.'s  service  of  the  Saxdinian  troops  for 
the  purpose  of  re-establishing  order  in  Tuscany.  After  the 
matnre  deliberation  afforded  by  tbe  twenty-four  hours 
daring  which  she  remained  here,  Y.R.H.  accepted  the 
A'.ooqIc 
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proposition  of  the  Sardinian  ministry,  wrote  to  H.M.  Uie 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  also  to  the  Tuscan  GoDeral  Langier, 
ordering  him  to  aasemble  and  orgamse  oear  the  nortbem 
frontier,  a  force  composed  of  that  part  of  the  Tuscan  army 
Btill  futhfiil  to  their  dut;,  and  witli  which  he  was  to 
advance  towards  Lucca  and  Florence,  supported  by  the 
Sardinian  forces,  the  whole  under  the  contrcd  of  Y^H. 
and  your  own  Government.  The  Sardinian  Bteamer  went 
from  henee  on  the  15th,  and  before  this  time  the  opera- 
ations  to  which  the  word  of  Y.B.H.  was  pledged  have 
been  commenced  and  are  being  carried  out.  The  deter- 
mination in  this  state  of  things  to  remove  yourself  as  well 
as  the  Boyal  family  to  Gaeta  is  a  virtual  abandonment  Oif 
this  arrangement,  and  will  be  received  all  over  Tuscany  as 
a  public  disavovral  of  the  acta  of  those  supporters  of  your 
own  whom  YJI.H.'b  written  order  has  thus  led  into 
danger.  The  movement  in  the  north  will  thus  probably 
fail ;  the  Piedmontese  troops  be  recalled  to  their  own 
frontiers  in  disgust ;  and  the  Bummons  by  which  Y.ILS. 
called  forth  your  supporters  in  the  north  of  Tuscany  will 
only  have  served  to  betray  them  into  a  snare,  and  point 
them  out  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  And  let  me 
implore  Y.RJI.  to  consider  how  your  own  character  will 
appear  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  Tuscany,  but  also  of  the 
world,  when,  in  self-justification,  the  Sardinian  Goverament 
and  your  Tuscan  supporters,  thus  left  to  their  &te,  puUiah 
to  the  world  the  reasons  and  the  official  documents  which 
uiged  them  to  commence  their  undertaking.  With 
reference  to  the  various  arguments  which  Y.B.H.  was 
pleased  to  discuss  with  me,  I  beg  to  sobmit  again  the 
following  considerations.  YJI.H.  hopes  that,  by  placing 
yourself  under  the  shadow  of  H.  Holiness  at  Oaeta,  your 
fortunes  may  be  bo  linked  with  his,  that  when,  as  you  trust, 
U.  Holiness  will  be  replaced  in  power  at  Borne  by  the 
arrangements  of  the  great  K.  Catholic  powers  oanied  out 
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by  SB  armed  interference  of  an  Austrian  and  Neapolitan 
army,  Y.E.H.  also  may  be  at  the  same  time  similarly 
restored  to  power  in  Tuscany  But  it  is  a  question  how 
soon  any  such  arrangement  may  be  agreed  to ;  and  it  is 
still  Tery  oncertain  on  what  terms  even  the  Pope  may  be 
refdaced  at  Rome;  and  though  the  great  R.  Catholic 
Powers  may  feel  bound  from  religious  motives  to  attend  to 
the  political  interests  of  the  head  of  their  Church,  it  is  doub^ 
fill  how  &r  they  would  feel  it  necessary  to  espouse  the  per- 
BtHial  interests  of  Y.B.H.,  if  tbey  should  find,  as  I  fear  would 
be  the  case,  that  from  recent  occurences  the  minds  of  the 
Tuscan  people  are  then  alienated  from  Y.R.H.  and  your 
&mily.  It  may  be  possible  that  some  other  arrangement 
might  be  oome  to,  in  which  Y.R.H.'s  interests  might  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  general  convenience  of  the  moment.  But,  allow- 
ing this  policy  above  referred  to,  to  be  successful,  Y,K.H. 
conld  only  hope  to  be  restored  to  power  by  the  aid  of 
foreign  bay<met8,  and  especially  of  those  of  the  two  nations 
who  at  this  moment  of  Italian  excitement  are,  from 
political  causes,  of  all  other  nations  the  most  distasteful 
and  unwelcome  to  your  own  subjects.  It  would  conse- 
quently be  only  by  their  support,  protracted  longer  probably 
than  they  woold  find  it  convenient,  that  your  rule  could 
be  tnaintained.  Even"  if  other  great  Powers  abstain  from 
the  interference  which  will  doubtless  be  invoked  by  the 
opposite  party,  such  a  state  of  things  does  not  hold  out  much 
hope  of  permanent  stability  of  government  in  Tuscany. 
Even  at  the  present  moment,  the  reproach  put  forth  (I  do 
not  presume  to  think  justly)  by  the  party  now  in  power  at 
Florence  against  Y.R.H,  is,  that  you  have  been  guided 
by  tie  council  of  a  party  at  Qaeta,  and  your  present 
removal  to  that  place  will  deprive  your  friends  of  all  power 
of  replying  to  the  assertion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Y.R.H. 
were  to  resume  your  former  intentions  of  repairing' to  the 
neighbourhood  of  General  Langier,  in  the  north  of  your 
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own  domiaioQS,  your  presence  confirms  his  loyal  pro- 
ceedings in  your  service,  and  lends  to  him  that  countenance 
of  authority  so  necessary  for  the  success  of  your  cause, 
Tlie  movement  in  tlie  north  would  not  have  at  all  the  charac- 
ter of  a  foreign  intovention.  It  is  in  reality  a.  Tuscan 
reactionary  movement  by  Y.R.H.*s  Tuscan  supporters, 
.authorised  by  your  presence  and  backed  up  by  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  rear  of  your  forces,  of  a  nuUtary 
force  of  your  ally  acting  under  your  own  orders.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  foreign  Power  ia  entitled  to  call  in 
question  Y.B.H.'8  undoubted  right  aa  an  independent 
Sovereign,  to  avail  youraelf  of  the  disinterested  support  of 
your  ally  and  neighbour,  in  assisting  your  own  forces  to 
re-establish  order  in  your  own  dominions.  Re-entering 
Tuscany  in  the  national  way,  Y.R.H.  would,  I  am  confident, 
find  all  hearts  prepared  to  welcome  the  reactionary  Tuscan 
movement,  which  within  ten  days  would  carry  you  in  a 
triumphal  march  into  Florence.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out  to  a  Sovereign  of  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
Y.R.H.,  the  great  superiority  of  this  line  of  policy  in 
securing  without  bloodshed  the  temporarily  unsettled 
affections  of  your  own  subjects ;  but  its  advantages  in  con- 
tributing to  the  re-establishing  of  the  independence  and 
the  general  tranquillity  of  Italy,  are  fully  as  evident.  In 
conclusion,  I  beg  to  assure  Y.R.H.  that  it  is  by  the  order 
of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  as  well  as  by  my  sense  of 
what  is  best  for  Y.R.H.'a  service,  that  I  implore  YJI.H. 
not  to  commit  yourself  to  such  a  step  as  abandoning  your 
own  territory  to  take  refuge  at  Gaeta,  without  previously 
allowing  the  British  minister  the  opportunity  of  respect- 
fully submitting  his  sentiments  to  Y.B.H.  on  such  a 
serious  and,  to  him,  unexpected  determination.  I  ata 
very  sensible  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  tenor 
of  this  letter  might  seem  very  unsuitable  from  me  to 
the  exalted  position  of  Y.R  JI.    But,  as  Y.R.U.  has  so  £re- 
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quently  requested  my  opinion  on  tfaese  subjects,  and  has 
hitherto  ao  benignantly  received  what  I  then  said  in  even 
more  forcible  terms  than  thoeo  contained  in  this  letter,  I 
trust  that,  considering  the  urgency  nf  the  case  and  the 
huny  of  the  moment,  Y.B.H.  will  be  pleased  to  pardon 
anything  indiscreet,  which,  with  my  best  wishes  for 
Y.R.H.'s  advant^fi  I  may  have  been  led  into  by  inex- 
perience. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  your  Boyal  Higbness's 

Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

H.  J.  GoDBiNOTON,  Captain. 

From  Captain  Codrmgton  to  t'icfr-^tJmirof 
Bir  WUlicnn  Parker. 

•Thatii,'  ttan  BMImio  :  Febniuy  81, 1819. 
Sir, — I  endose  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  con- 
fidential letter  which  I  have  this  day  addressed  to  H.B.H. 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  now  Mobuked  on  board 
H.U.S. '  Bulldog,'  and  on  the  point  of  quitting  his  own 
domimcms.  I  am  sensible  that  thnre  are  topics  and  ex- 
{veasions  contained  in  it  which,  under  circumstances  not 
of  such  a  very  extraordinary  nature  as  ibe  present,  I  could 
not  be  justified  in  touching  upwi  to  a  person  of  his  Halted 
rank.  But  I  beg  to  explain,  not  only  Uiat  it  is  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  H.B.H.,  but  that,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  British  minister,  H.R.H.  has  repeatedly  commenced 
discussions  on  these  subjects,  and  osked  from  me  my  own 
sentiments  on  what  might  probably  be  iha  prooeedtaga  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  and  bis  opponents,  in  his  present 
difficulties ;  and  he  has  listened  to  with  kindness,  and 
thanked  me  for  plain  expressions  of  opinions  still  more 
imdisgnised  than  those  in  this  letter.  And  a^  so  much 
serious  discussion  has  taken  plaoe  between  us  on  such  im- 
portant subjects,  I  feel  it  due  to  you,  as  my  commander- 
in-chief,  that  I  should  put  it  in  sudi  a  shape  ^^  that. 
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"before  H.R.H.  appears  in  your  neighbourhood,  you  may  be 
made   confidentially  aware  of  what  has  passed   between 
H.B.H.  and  one  of  the  captains  under  your  command. 
I  have,  &«.  &c. 

H.  J.  CoDSIHaTON. 

Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker. 
From.  Captain  Codri7i0on  to  Ca^tavn  Baynes. 

H.M.S. 'Tbetis,' Fort  San  Stefano:  FebmarySO,  1»49. 

Sir, — I  r^^et  to  hare  to  inform  you  that  against  the 
advice  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  in  spite  of  my  mo^t 
earnest  remonstrances,  H.R.H.  the  Gmnd  Soke  finally 
embarked  himself  and  all  bis  family  this  nigfit  on  board 
H.M.S.  *  Bulldog/  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Oaeta 
to  attach  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope ; 
leaving  very  much  to  its  fate  the  reactionary  moretnent 
in  his  favour  in  the  north  of  Tuscany,  which,  on  the  fkith 
of  his  own  letters  and  ordera,  baa  been  already,  no  doubt, 
begun  by  those  who  remained  foithful  to  him,  and  who 
are  supported  by  the  Piedmontese  forces  now  entering 
Tuscany  by  the  written  request  of  the  Grand  Duke  him- 
self: 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  no  effort  on  my  part  has  been 
spared  in  endeavouring  to  induce  H.R.H.  to  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  not  quit  his  domioioas ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  do  so  until  Sir  George  Hamilton,  H.M. 
minister  at  Florence,  now  unavoidably  coufined  by  illness 
to  that  town,  bad  had  opportunity  of  communicating 
with  H.R.H.  on  such  an  important  and  unexpected  step. 
But  certain  influential  persons  around  H.R.H.  have  beea 
continu^ly  working  in  secret  to  counteract  the  wiser 
advice  of  the  diplomatic  body :  and,  even  before  Uie  re- 
turn to  Florence  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  had  been  sent  to 
San  Stefano  by  Sir  George  with  despatches  and  confiden- 
tial communications  to  H.R.H.,  communication  had  be^i 
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secretly  opened  with  Oaeta,  which  aoon  produced  a  viait 
firom  a  Neapolitan  man-of-war  steamer ;  and  finally, 
although,  for  deception,  the  language  and  appearances  of 
Temoviog  to  the  north  of  Tuscany  were  in  tiie  meanwhile 
kept  up  to  the  last  moment,  it  has  resulted  in  the  Grand 
Duke  taking  the  unfortunate  step  of  abandoning  his 
dominions  entirely,  and  linking  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  Pope,  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  Naples  at 
Gaeta.  Having  previously  contemplated  such  a  result,  it 
appeared  to  me  very  deeirahle  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  anything  being  said  in  defence  of  such  a  step  which 
might  be  derogatory  to  our  flag,  or  which  might  throw  on 
external  circumstances  the  responsibility  which  is  due  to 
M.R.H.  and  his  suite,  who  have  in  this  matter  through- 
out been  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  &ec  will.  In  this 
view  I  took  care  to  aasuTe  H.fi.H.  from  the  first  that 
thon^  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  I  was  not  authorised 
to  land  men  in  any  political  differences  purely  Tuscan,  yet 
as  H.R.U.  had  accepted  for  himself  and  his  family  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag  to  receive  him  when  neces- 
sary, and  to  cover  his  removal  to  a  place  of  safety,  I 
would  on  no  account  allow  any  of  the  persons  in  opposition 
to  H  Jt.H.  to  anooy  him,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  his 
embarkation ;  and  that,  should  they  attempt  it,  and  dis- 
regard my  warning,  I  was  prepared  to  use  the  force  under 
my  command  in  carrying  out  what  I  felt  pledged  to, 
namely,  his  safe  embarkation.  As  this  was  well  under- 
stood on  shore,  there  never  was  a  question  of  its  being 
pot  to  the  test :  no  armed  man  not  in  H.R.H.'s  interest 
having  come  within  ten  miles  of  Port  San  Stefano.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  as  for  mere  protection  and 
embarkation  the  little  *  Porcupine '  would  have  been 
quite  sufficient,  the  presence  up  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
'  Thetis,' '  Bulldog,' '  Oberon,'  and  '  Porcupine '  eflectually 
contradicts  all  idea  of  H.R.H.'s  sudden  embarkation  and 
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nnfortunate  &bandoiiment  of  his  dommiaiu  for  Gaeta  having 
been  caused  by  imminent  dan^r  and  menace  of  attack  from 
his  subjecte.  I  allude  to  this  because  I  am  aware  that  H.R^. 
has  transmitted  a  letter  to  the  diplomatic  body,  justifying 
hia  abandonment  of  Tuscany  and  his  retirement  to  Gaeta, 
by  a  statement  of  apprehended  attacks  and  imminent  danger 
to  himself  and  family ;  no  such  dangers,  in  my  opinion,  ezist^- 
ing  in  reality,  nor  any  change  having  taken  place  affecting 
the  security  of  his  position,  nor  any  event  whatever,  beyond 
the  fJEict  of  a  detached  inland  town  t«n  miles  off  having 
tired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns — said  to  have  been  doao 
by  thirty  or  forty  emissaries  from  Florenoe — in  honour  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  at  Florence.  Moreover, 
though  the  'Btdldog'  was  suflBctent  for  the  removal  of 
the  Boyal  party,  I  placed  the  •  Thetis '  also  at  their  dis- 
posal, provided  they  intended  going  to  any  other  place  in 
Tuscany  or  ita  near  neighbourhood  ;  and,  in  addition,  the 
'  Oberoo'  and  'Porcupine '  remained  also  in  the  anchorage 
to  assist  if  necessary,  and  for  the  ultimate  object  of 
carrying  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  to  yourself — for 
the  information  of  the  British  minister  at  Florence — 
information  of  Uie  final  result.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said  that  H.R.H.'s  removal  to  Gaeta  was  occasioned  by  tbe 
want  of  sufficient  accommodation  in  British  men-of-war, 
for  the  purpose  of  transportiog  him  whither  his  presence 
would,  for  his  own  service,  have  been  £ur  more  desiraUe. 

Bon  Btefano  :  9  PM.  PebniM7  SI. 
I  have  now  only  to  add  that  the  *  Bulldog,'  having  on 
board  U.B.H.  the  Grand  Duke,  his  family  and  suite,  left 
this  anchorage  to-day  for  Gaeta,  under  a  royal  salute  with 
manned  yards,  from  this  ship.  I  have  since  despatched 
the  'Oberon'  to  rejoin  the  commander-in-chief  at  Naples 
with  this  intelligence ;  and  the  '  Porcupine  *  has  also  gone 
this  evening  to  Spezia  and  Leghorn  with  despatches,  and 
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to  convey  back  the  diplomatic  body,  who,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Pope's  Xuncio,  have  declined   quitting 
Tuscany  to  accompany  H.fi.H.  to  Oaeta. 
I  have,  &X. 

H.  J.  CoDBiNGTOH,  C&ptain. 

FVom  Captain  Gocbnmgton  to  Svr  E.  C. 

'ThetiB,'  Leghorn;  FebniM728,  1M9. 
I  have  this  moment  re-anchored  at  Leghorn  on  my 
return  from  San  Ste&oo,  and  am  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
up  to  Florence,  both  on  private  and  on  public  gToands, 
for  I  vant  to  see  Sir  George  Hamilton.  Only  fancy ! 
Here  in  the  north  all  is  going  well  for  the  G-rand  Duke — 
the  only  thing  wanting  being  the  head  I 

From,  Captain  Cod/rington  to  Sir  E.  0. 

'  ThetiH,'  Le^rn :  Uuoh  5, 1819. 
As  Baynee  is  now  my  senior  officer  for  the  time  being, 
I  wrote  this  report  of  proceedings  to  him,  and  he  trans- 
mitted it  to  the  admiraL  I  am  happy  to  say  that  not 
only  Sir  G.  Hamilton,  in  forwarding  to  Lord  P.  the  oopy 
of  my  '  confidential '  letter  to  the  Grand  Duke,  expressed 
his  approval  of  it,  but  that  tite  admiral,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
copy,  has  also  sent  me  his  approval,  official  as  well  as 
private,  so  I  am  well  out  of  that  worrjring  business ;  and 
Heaven  preserve  me  &om  any  more  diplomatic  matters,  or- 
any  more  dealings  with  grand  dukes  and  grand  ducheeses. 
I  must,  however,  say  for  the  poor  man,  that  with  all  hia 
faults,  which  became  so  evident  to  me  (both  as  a  sovereign 
and  a  private  gentleman),  he  always  behaved  with  the 
greatest  civility  and  kindness  to  me  &om  first  to  last ;  and 
I  believe  thoroughly  respected  me,  although  I  did  tell  him 
some  veiy  stem  borne  truths  that,  under  his  consciousness 
of  what  he  was  doing  at  the  time,  must  have  grated  very 
unpleasantly  on  his  feelings,  if  be  bad  those  of  a  man.    It 
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is  true  that  I  always  showed  him  the  greatest  respect,  and 
in  ever;  detail  he  must  baye  Been  I  was  treatii^  him  wttb 
the  kindest  feeling  for  him  and  hia  fimily,uid  in  language 
I  always  did  all  I  could  to  sweeten  the  pill  which,  in  medi- 
cal foehion,,!  bad  to  tender  to  him.  Still,  if  he  had  cut 
me  short  aometimes,  or  turned  me  out  of  the  n>om,  I 
should  not  have  been  so  much  surpiised  at  the  ikct,  as  at 
his  mustering  up  resolution  to  do  it,  or  anything  else. 

Had  I  been  writing  a  pn^becy,  I  could  not  have  more 
truly  foretold  events  than  I  did  in  that  letter  to  the  Grand 
thike ;  for  what  I  then  said  has  exactly  ctKue  to  pas&  He 
has  sacrificed  hia  friends,  and  outraged  1^  feelings  of  all 
the  numerous  classes  who  supported  him,  by  what  tJIkey 
now  Justly  stigmatise  as  a  base  deeerti<»,  after  ifiducing 
them  to  compromise  themselves.  FOTeign  bayonets  may 
replace  him  perhaps,  but  the  affectioBs  of  all  elasses  of 
his  subjects  have  received  a  shock  which  will  utterlj 
deprive  him  of  the  aasiatance,  or  even  the  goodwill,  of  a 
single  soul  in  Tuscany  for  a  very  long  time.  If  the  preeoat 
state  of  things,  going  on  &om  bad  to  wwse,  grindB  Tuscany 
down  to  universal  misery,  they  may  accept  him  again 
hereafter,  as  they  would  anything  else,  even  the  Anstciaos, 
as  a  refuge  from  private  destitution  ta  from  destruction  as 
a  nation ;  but  not  for  his  own  governing  qualities  as  a 
sovereign.  He  may  hereafter  reiffn  in  Toscany,  hat  he 
will  not  govern  it.  Others,  iriiether  foreign  forces  or 
native  ministers,  may  govern  in  his  name,  but  h»  has  it 
not  in  bim  to  govern.  Had  be  but  come  to  the  north 
from  San  Stefano,  he  would  long  since  have  been  seated 
in  the  Palais  Pitti.  His  enemies  were  melting  away. 
Even  ....  had  (while  talking  bi^)  made  all  bis  prepa^ 
rations  for  going  off;  all  his  things  had  been  sent  with  a 
confidential  servant  to  Leghorn  for  embarkation,  and  be 
had  said  privately  that  be  knew  the  game  was  all  up,  and 
he  was  going  away  at  once.    In  f&ot,  it  was  amongst  these 
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people  just  a  queetion  which  dde  should  run  away  first. 
The  deaertioD  of  the  G-iand  Duke  detenniiied  the  point, 
and  made  bis  soldiers  run  first,  they  having  been  pre- 
viously bought  b;  the  Frovisional  Government  with  go- 
vernment money. 

Meanwhile,  all  over  the  country  the  excitement  was 
moat  great.  In  all  directions  the  country  people  and 
supporters  of  the  Grand  Duke  turned  out  in  great  n)im- 
befBt  for  they  form  a  great  majority.  Everywhere  bonfires 
blazed  over  the  country,  feux  de  joie  were  fired,  and  cries 
of '  Viva  Leopold  II.  I '  were  heard,  in  the  universal  belief 
of  his  return  ;  and  this  not  merely  in  his  own  army  in  the 
north,  but  even  in  and  around  Florence,  &c.,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  position  and  strength,  such  as  it  is,  of 
the  Provisional  Government- 
Bat  when  his  desertion  was  heard,  the  rage  of  his 
abandoned  firiends  was  excessive.  Some,  on  coming  for 
pawports  to  ...  .^  to  assist  their  escape  irom  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Provisional  Government,  said  (on  the  Grand 
Duke  being  mentioned  in  conversation),  'Don'tnamefaim  ; 
never,  I  beg  yon,  pronounce  his  name  tomeagain,'&c.&c. ; 
atxl  these  were  his  warmest  Mends.  We  are  now  in  fear 
ao  unsettled  state  of  things  till  the  clubs  knock  down  .... 
and  complete  anarchy  renders  external  interference  neces- 

'*'y'  Your  afiectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

&Ur(Ui  from  a  Utter  from  Lady  Caroline  Hamilton,  to 
Mies  Coilrington. 

Dated  KloiBHoe,  Febrn&rj  28. 
....  The  Sardinian  Minister  and  some  of  the  others 
told  me  they  had  never  heard  so  much  tnith  in  their  exist- 
ence as  firom  your  brother ;  and  tiiey  were  all  in  admiration 
of  his  decided  candour,  and  yet  perfect  gentlemanly  de- 
meanour towards  the  Grand  Doke,  in  giving  H.R.H.  bis 

Cooglc 
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opmtons  of  his  decidoa  of  retxeatdng  to  Gaeta  after  having 
compromised  bia  faitliful  followers,  nobles  and  nthera,  and 
loyal  eowtacUni,  Those  nobles  who  have  veDtured  to  re- 
tuTD  hj  order  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment,  or  forfeit 
their  estates,  dare  not  sleep  oze  night  oat  of  Florence  at 
their  country  reddenoee,  without  leave  &om  tlie  Prefect  of 
Police. 

/Vom  Captain  Ccdrington  to  Sir  E.  G. 

•nietii,'&peuB:  lf>ndi  U.  18(9. 
....  All  that  I  had  written  beforehand  in  my  lelUan 
about  tl>e  consequences  of  the  G-rand  Duke's  oonduct  the 
otlier  day  has  oome  so  trne.  It  is  evident  to  all,  of  what- 
ever  shade  of  politics,  that  had  he  oome  to  the  nuthward 
to  the  neiftbboiurhood  of  Spezia,  he  would  in  a  week  have 
been  in  the  Pitti  palace,  reinstated  in  all  his  isgal 
constitutional  authority.  Everyone  expected  him,  all  Uie 
great  majority  came  out  to  support  and  welcome  him  on 
his  re-entry  into  the  country,  on  the  fiuth  of  his  own  pro- 
clamation. This  reactionary  movement  was  so  graieral  and 
decided,  that  the  Provisional  Government  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  holding  on,  and  had  made  their  personal  prepara- 
tions to  *  cut  and  run,'  each  in  his  own  direotioo.  As  for 
he  sent  all  his  things  in  charge  of  a  confi- 
dential servant  to  Leghorn,  to  be  held  r«idy  for  instant 
embarkation  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  short,  it  was  merely 
a  question  who  would  run  away  first,  the  Grand  Duke  or 

;  as  the  former  ran  off  first,  the  latter  stopped. 

Then  ensued  a  persecution  by  the  Provisional  Government 
and  the  dubs,  who  are  really  the  bodies  in  whom  the  power 
seems  lodged  at  present,  of  all  the  well-disposed  and  loyal 
people  who  had  come  forward  at  the  Grand  Duke's  call, 
and  exposed  themselvee  for  his  sake.  In  all  directions 
they  have  been  compelled  to  &y,  or  have  been  imprisoned, 
or  heavily  fined,  &o.  &c. ;  and  the  detestation  of  the  Grand 
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Duke  for  all  the  iDieer;  he  bad  thus  occaei(med  was  ex- 
cesBiTe,  and  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  get  over  it  in  reality, 
whatever  outw&id  appearances  may  be  occatdoDed  by  future 
events.  Well,  be  has  gone  to  Oaeta,  uid  it  will  be  some 
time  before  he  sees  Florence  again  on  an;  terms.  Poor  man ! 
he  is  not  suited  to  these  times ;  nor,  I  think,  to  those  that 
are  coming.  Nor  is  there  much  hope  entertained  of  his  son. 
The  said  son  ia  a  man  of  a  proud  dispodtion,  with  more  of 
the  Neapolitan  Boyal  family  in  him  than  of  the  Austrian 
tamily,  and  no  good  will  come  from  him. 

To-day  we  hear  of  a  victory  of  the  Auetrians,  and  a 
report  of  the  abdication  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  &c  &as.  ; 
this  may  produce  a  fermeot  in  Tuscany ;  probably  it  will 
have  a  tranquiUising  effect. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

On  the  9th  April  1849,  Captain  Codricgton  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Christopher  Webb  Smith,  Esq., 
then  residing  at  Florence ;  a  gentleman  who  bad  held  a 
high  position  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  and  was 
nniveraally  held  in  the  highest  respeot. 

Captain  Codrington  had  two  daugbten  by  this 
marriage,  both  of  whom  survived  him. 

From  Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

'Theti^'  Naples  :  April  17,  IBW. 
...  I  fear  I  shall  not  get  pratique  to-day ;  if  so,  I  go 
off  at  noon  for  Palermo  and  Malta.     In  the  meantime,  I 
hear  of  a  counter-revolution  at  Florence,  and  a  deputation 
coDW  \iete  to  recall  the  Grand  Duke. 

At  Beo,  oS  Utioa :  April  19. 

Admiral  Baudin  went  away  two  or  three  days  ago  to 

Isohia  (that  ia,  to  Gaeta),0D  some  secret  negotiation  lelati  ng 

to  Sidly,  which  will  amuse  you  when  it  all  comes  out.    As 

&r  as  appearances  go,  they  are  certainly  against  our  dear 
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fri^ids,  tbe  French,  who,  if  the;  have  Dot  iotentioDally  in- 
trigued to  monopolise  the  oew  medintioa  to  the  excluaion 
of  the  EogliBh  altogether,  have  certainly  embarked  in  it 
without  telling  us  of  it,  and  have  kept  it  eecret  from  us,  even 
denying  that  there  wa8  anything  true  in  certain  reports  that 
had  got  wind ;  and  denying  that  a  certain  steamer  of  theirs 
that  actually  took  over  terms,  &c.  went  for  any  such  reaaaOf 
but  that  die  went  to  look  for  a  nussing  storeship,  &c.  &c. 
....  There  I  would  leave  the  matter ;  for  the  iact  is  thai 
we  are  well  out  of  that  troublesome  business,  and  need  Dot 
he  in  a  hniry  to  get  into  it  again  when  neither  party  has 
asked  as,  and  all  will  certainly  abuse  us.  In  their  pnaeat 
local  Mght  the  Sicilians  seem  to  wish  for  terms,  though 
this  perhaps  is  only  for  breathing  time.  But  even  if  this 
present  French  mediation  succeeds,  and  Sicily  agrees  to 
terms,  th^  will  be  such  as  cannot  stand  longer  than  for 
the  pressure  of  the  moment.  The  King's  promises  are 
paper  and  words.  Of  the  reality  of  bis  promised  Conrtitu- 
tioDE,  there  is  good  proof  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Naples 
Parliament,  and  his  levying  money  on  his  own  authority. 
Neither  party  will  or  can  trust  tjie  other,  and  we  cannot 
look  for  anything  solid  in  this  proposed  accommodation.  Hie 
foivr  days'  sack  of  Catania  with  its  horrors,  was  a  hint  to 
Palermo ;  but  in  the  long  run,  will  it  conciliate*  the 
Sicilians?  The  main  question  is,  not  the  taking  this  or 
that  town,  but  the  holding  what  you  take,  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  and,  in  &ct,  making  the  matter  pay. 
Every  place  taken  and  garrisoned  diminishes  the  army  for 
offensive  operations,  and  the  interior  with  its  armed  bands 
is  as  yet  untouched  and  very  difGcult  of  access.  In  short, 
it  won't  answer  to  rule  Sicily  with  a  standing  aimy  of 
12,000  or  20,000  men,  even  if  the  Neapolitans  do  succeed 
in  overrunning  it.  I  bear  a  good  character  of  the  young 
Polish  general  who  commands  the  irr^^ular  force  in  the 
interior.     He  commanded  the  Poles  at  Posen, 

Yours,    ,    H.  J.  C. 
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From  Captain  C.  to  Captain  Bayne$. 

"nieti&,' FftUrmo  :  April  30,  1819. 
Dear  Bayneg, — Dnndasjiii '  Powerful,'  has  detained  me 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  to  carry  to  the  admiial  the  result  of 
the  Freocb  miflsion  of  peace,  which  it  aeemB  is  Tiot  a  medi- 
atkn.  Be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  a  horrid  me«  that  they  have 
made  of  it,  and  they  will  find  they  have  done  so  with  the 
Sicilians.  The  state  vessel  here  is  breaking  up  and  all 
going  to  pieces,  for  want  of  real  heart  and  stomach  in  the 
iiiatt«r-  It  is  wondeifiil  to  me  to  find  people  who  ten  days 
ago  were  so  intent  on  war  and  'death  or  glory'  that  they 
would  not  listen  to  the  overtures  brought  by  the  two 
admirals,  now  prepared  to  yield  tamely  and  let  things  go 
to  the  dogs  in  a  way  that  is  ridiculous.  It  is  want  of 
conisge.  If  a  Neapolitan  steamer  hove  in  sight  to-morrow, 
Palermo  would  yield.  If  they  wait,  or  if  by  chance  tite 
Ne^wlitaoB  should  have  a  disaster,  perhaps  the  whole  thing 
would  break  out  and  boil  up  again  as  before.  One  thing  I 
fed  certain  of — no  real  solid  aettleoient  of  affairs  here. 
The  King  will  wast  to  restore  the  old  r^vmg^  and  squeeze 
out  of  Sicily  all  that  he  has  spent  in  re-conquering  it,  and 
he  vill  replace  his  odious  police,  which,  more  than  bis 
taxes,  exasperated  the  people.  He  will  disarm  the  towns- 
people as  &r  as  he  can  find  the  arms,  but  he  will  not  find 
them  all,  and  as  to  disarming  the  interior  (eveiy  man 
being  now  armed),  that  is  imposaihle,  and  yet  he  can't 
raise  mmey  without  doing  so.  His  trying  to  do  so  will 
re-li^t  a  revolt  which  will  go  on  in  the  interior,  and,  if 
circnmstancee  are  favourable,  will  catch  alight  again  in  the 
towns  after  a  snfficient  time  to  make  the  said  towns  feel 
the  renewed  oppression  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  foi^t  the 
grievances  of  t^e  Sicilian  rule.  The  Sicilian  waste  of 
public  money,  and  bad  management^  and  want  of  leading, 
have  been  most  conspicuous,  and  nearly  as  bad  as  the 
Neapolitan  at  the  beginning.         Yours,  H,  J.  C. 
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After  this,  *  Thetis  *  waa  ordered  on  a  trial  of  BaiUog 
witli '  Spartan.'  And  the  latter  being  on  her  way  to  Eng- 
land, the  two  ehipB  parted  at  Mahon,  and  *  Thetis '  returned 
to  Leghorn,  according  to  ordem, 

FroTn  Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

'Thrtiii'Maluni:  Ha7S8,1849. 
Dear  Father, —  ....  Hie  people  here  are  very  quiet 
and  well-behaved,  bat  the  beary  imposts  and  duties  press 
po<v  Mahon  down  till  grass  is  in  all  the  streets,  and  people 
try  to  seek  their  bread  elsewhere ;  they  are  content  with 
the  local '  powers  that  be,*  but  would  do  anything  to  get 
Mahon  made  a  free  port,  for  then  it  would  rise  agun.  Hie 
Spanish  Government  have  some  time  since  turned  out  the 
Americam  from  holding  a  Btore-house  here  for  their  naval 
stores,  &0.  (and  they  have  consequently  removed  to  Spezia}. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  Spaniards,  having  cleared  oat  the 
French  &om  the  eort  of  lodgment  they  held  on  Hospital 
island  in  the  harbour,  don't  want  to  give  them  any  loop- 
hole or  plea  by  which  to  claim  a  right  to  a  re-entry,  whidi 
they  might  have  if  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  retain  a 
lodgment.  So  poor  Mahon  sufTers  for  Uiis  national  jealoosy. 
It  is  a  sad  pity  that  such  a  noble  harbour,  a  much  finer  and 
more  secure  one  than  Malta,  should  be  thus  thrown  away. 

Ftoth  Captain  Codrington  to  Sir  E,  C. 

•  Thetia,'  Leghorn :  June  6, 1U9. 
Dear  Father, —  ...  I  went  to  Florence  yesterday,  and 
returned  to-day.  The  Austrians  are  here  and  at  Florence. 
t  think  in  all  they  have  about  25,000  men  and  thirty-dx 
gune,but  I  am  not  sure  of  numbers.  Theyseemaflerviceabte 
set  of  men,  and  the  officers  gentlemanlike :  they  maintain 
the  strictest  discipline,  punishing  very  severely  (even  to 
death)  any  of  their  own  men  who  plunder,  &c  Both 
towns  are  quite  quiet,  and  the  most  perfect  order  zeigna 
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now.  Badetski  is  pushiof^  cm  the  siege  of  Venice,  which 
mut  &1I  as  to-day,  or  in  a  few  days,  as  certain  important 
ontwoAa  have  &llen.  His  object  is,  I  fancy,  to  clear  hie  left 
flank  and  secure  that  side  against  any  freeh  hostilities,  and 
to  liberate  the  force  employed  iu  the  attack,  so  ae  to  be  in 
force  in  Toacany,  ready  for  anything  to  the  southward.  It 
la  very  neoesaary  to  him  to  close  that  door  of  Venice  on 
his  flank. 

From  Captain  Codi'ington  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  ThetiB,'  Oflnoa :  J11I7  19,  1849. 
.  .  .  Since  oar  cruise  with  '  Spartan '  we  have  been 
drilling  a  little  more  at  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  and  we 
hope  to  pass  muster  creditably  when  we  rejoin  the  flag. 
The* Thetis'  is  sneered  at  by  some  young  men  in  the 
squadron,  who  don't  know  what  she  is,  or  what  they  them- 
selves are,  as  being  too  strict  and  tyrannical,  and  all  that 
phraseology,  because  she,  like  the  '  Prince  Regent,'  does 
not  permit  her  naval  cadets  to  be  on  shore  in  these  foreign 
towns  at  all  boure  of  day  and  night  by  themselves,  and 
because  she  is  not  what  we  call  sloot.  But '  Thetis,'  as 
well  as  *  Kegent '  and  '  Belierophon,'  can  say  this,  t^t  she 
is  always  ready  for  her  duty,  and  is  not  permitted  to  be 
inefficient  on  Christmas  night.  Our  ship's  co.  have  their 
regular  days  for  exercise  aloft,  and  their  routine  drill  at 
guna  and  arms  sufficient  to  keep  up  what  they  have  learnt. 
After  exercise,  they  go  on  shore  in  turn  on  twenty-four 
boms'  leave,  and  don't  give  me  much  trouble.  At  yester- 
day's drill  we  shifted  topsails  and  courses  (royals  being 
sei)  in  nine  minates,  except  mainsail,  which,  by  having  a 
torn  in  it,  failed  and  took  fourteen  minutea.  Then  top- 
maata  and  lofrer  yards  were  struck  (nothing  being  pre- 
viooaly  rove)  in  fifteen  minutes.  Then  &om  that  state 
six  minutes  saw  the  topgallant  yards  crossed  and  every- 
tfaing  in  place  aloft,  with  topsails  and  courses  loosed  to 
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dry.  Then  the  libert;  men  went  on  shore  on  leave.  The 
qaickest  ship  I've  Been,  because  her  work  was  really  good 
a«  well  as  quick,  was  *  Hibemia.'  '  Thetis '  once  beat-  her 
at  sea  in  reeflng  courses  aod  topsaiU ;  but  as  a  genexal 
rule  neither  '  Thetis '  nor  any  other  ship  could  beat  ho*, 
and  few  came  near  her  in  doing  work.  *  Thetis '  now  ia 
nearer  to  what '  Hibemia '  was,  thanks  to  Boyd,  who  is 
really  a  most  excellent  executive  officer  ;  and  I  am  not  at 
all  afraid  of  her  meeting  other  ships.  Once  '  Bellerophon  * 
weathered  her  by  calling  on  her  to  shift  jibboom.  It 
was  a  good  lesson,  and  she  has  since  profited  by  it.  Aa  to 
youngsters  and  mids,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  any 
debte,  or  has  overdrawn  his  501.  per  annum  ;  and  thou^ 
they  are  not  the  best  I  have  seen  of  their  cUsa,  they  are 
in  Some  things  better  than  tlioae  who  are  finer  birds  to 
look  at,  but  whose  time  of  trouble  will  come  on  whenever 
the  service  is  not  to  them  all  smooth  water  and  gallivant- 
ing. Kid  gloves  and  the  polka  are  very  well,  and  I  like 
them  when  combined  with  attention  to  duty  and  obedience 
to   discipline ;    but    gambling,  horse-racing,   and   other 

matters  are  the  d 1  itself,  and  quite  incompatible  with 

my  ideas  of  a  well-brought-up  midshipman.  In  the  times 
I  have  mentioned  for  those  evolutions  of  sails  and  masts 
don't  suppose  there  was  any  preparation.  Even  Boyd  does 
not  know  what  lam  going  to  ask  for.  I neldom catch  him 
napping.  All  well  on  board.  Young  Cecil  going  on  well.  He 
has  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with  a  very  good  foreign 
brother  officer,  serving  as  mate  in '  Thetis,'  a  Swedish  officer. 
Count  Cronstadt,  a  young  man  of  enormous  size  and  of 
very  good  qualities.  I  make  all  hands  bathe,  or  at  least 
learn  to  swim ;  and  to  see  Cecil  climb  up  on  Cronstadt's 
shoulders,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  send  him  under  water, 
is  very  amusing.  It  is  something  like  a  fly  attempting 
to  sink  the  life-buoy. 
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Thetia,'  HalU :  September  IS,  1S49. 

Dear  Father,—  ...  I  sail  to-morrow  or  Sunday  for 
Cephslonia,  where  I  meet  the  admiral  aod  hia  squadron. 
I  cany  to  the  admiral  the  order  just  arrived  &om  England 
for  him  to  send  '  Thetis,'  as  soon  as  she  baa  been  docked, 
&C.,  to  Lisbon.  ...  At  Lisbon  she  is  to  find  '  further 
orders.'  I  suppose  that  *  Thetis '  will  form  one  of  another 
experimental  squadron  of  frigates,  Ac.,  for  trying  rate  of 
sailing,  &o. 

■Thelu,'  Corfu:  September  24,  1849. 

My  dear  People  at  home,—*  Thetis '  left  Malta  Sep- 
tember 16  for  Cephalonia  and  Corfu.  To-day  came  in  the 
admiral  and  his  squadron,  so  now  we  are  here  *  Queen,' 
*  Howe,'  '  Caledonia,'  *  Powerful,'  '  Regent,'  *  Vengeance,' 
'Thetis,'  'Odin'  (steamer),  and  'Bosamond'  (steamer).  I 
have  been  over  the  '  Regent '  to-day,  and  she  is  in  truth  a 
line  man-of-war,  and  apparently  in  very  efficient  order.  I 
Iiave  not  yet  got  my  orders  from  Uie  admiral,  but  I  con- 
clude that  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  return  to  Malta.  1  do 
wiflb  that  be  would  inspect  the  ship  and  exercise  faer  a 
little  before  she  goes  away  from  him.  I  know  that  be 
much  r^reta  her  going  away,  and  in  &ith  so  do  I,  if  it  is 
merely  to  go  to  Lisbon  for  trial-sailing.  ...  I  know  that 
naval  matters  are  so  uncertain  that  I  may  find  *  Thetis ' 
sent  on  some  special  mission  to  South  America,  or  the 
Cape,  suddenly,  if  they  want  the  service  of  a  frigate. 

September  27. 
If  all  we  recently  hear  about  politics  and  the  state  of 
af&irs  to  the  N.E.  and  £.  of  us  be  true,  it  is  very  possible 
thai  the  Admiralty  at  home,  if  they  think  fit,  may  yet 
alter  the  destination  of  tiiia  ship.  Perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  may  tbink  that,  instead  of  her  going 
outside  the  Straits  to  meet  certain  competitors  for  sail- 
ing, it  may  be  as  well  that  those  ships  should  come  and 
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meet  her  somewhere  hereahouta,  or  at  le&et  inside  the 
Straits.  I  well  know  that  for  true  results  in  trials  of 
sailing  there  is  no  place  like  the  Atlantic ;  but  if  anything 
of  European  importance  is  going  to  be  in  agitation  inside 
the  Staraita,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if '  Thetis'  were  shut 
out  of  it  by  going  on  a  sailing  trial. 

Malta :  OotolMr  16, 1M9. 

I  was  preparing  '  Thetis '  to  nail  to-morrow  for  Gib- 
raltar and  Lisbon,  according  to  my  orders,  when  this  day 
there  came  despatches  which  at  once  alter  'Thetis's'  des- 
tination from  west  to  east,  and  therefore  in  two  diiys  I 
shall  sail  to  join  the  admiral,  loaded  with  provisions  for 
the  squadron. 

'  ThetU,'  DaidwellM :  KoTember  4, 184*. 

Here  we  are,  my  dear  people  at  home,  snugly  at  anchor 
beneath  the  centre  castles,  in  a  nice  bay  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  channel.  After  a  stormy,  wet,  uncomfortable 
passage,  during  which  '  Thetis '  had  to  atru^le  against  a 
coBtiouance  of  heavy  north-easterly  weather  and  a  great 
deal  of  swell,  we  reached  Beaika  Bay  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  November,  just  as  the  admiral  was  preparing  to  weigh. 
Consequently,  '  Thetis  *  did  not  anchor,  but  when  the 
squadron  had  weighed,  she  took  her  place  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  thus  with  a  fine  strong  wind  we  ran  in  and 
anchored  here.  Next  morning.  Sir  William  Parker  and 
his  staff  came  on  board  '  Thetis '  on  a  private  visit  to  see 
the  ship,  and  how  we  had  stowed  the  immense  load  of 
provisions  we  had  brought  up.  I  took  him  round  her, 
and  we  poked  into  every  hole  and  coiner  below ;  and  he 
law  how  much  had  been  made  of  our  space,  and  how  well 
we  bad  crammed  her;  and  yet  we  were  quite  ready  for 
service.  Magazines  were  clear  and  available;  and  certainly 
never  were  they  so  well  protected,  for  neither  shot  nor 
shell  could  ever  have  reached  them.     Our  sails  and  stores 
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were  accessible  ;  bo  were  all  our  h&wBers  &nd  cables,  both 
hemp  aod  iron ;  so  were  our  boats,  and  their  guns  and 
gear,  aod  everTtbing  was  ready  at  quarters.  He  was  much 
pleaaed  with  it  all,  and  thanked  me  for  what  wehad  done, 
in  a  very  kind  and  contpUmentary  manner  that  was  very 
gmtityiag.  In  short,  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  the  zeal  of  the  *  Thetis.'  The  little  ship  has 
done  ber  duty  very  serviceably  towards  her  larger  brethren, 
by  brining  up  to  them  (six  Uue-K>f-battle  ships  containing 
5,260  men)  three  weeks'  bread,  sixty-four  days'  rum,  and 
four  mtnaths'  of  sugar,  chocolate,  and  tea  ;  being  a  gross 
vei^tof  about  180  tonsextra:  besides  our  own  provisions, 
about  three  tons  of  stores  for  the  'Prince  Begent,'  and 
also  an  extm  stock  of  shell ;  and  finally,  a  great  quantity 
of  private  stock  and  supplies  for  the  ships  of  the  squadron. 
And  with  all  this  on  board  she  was  ready  for  anything. 
She  was  about  2|  or  3  inches  deeper,  I  think,  than 
when  she  brought  out  to  the  Tagua  that  load  of  stores 
from  England,  tor  Sir  W.  Parker's  squadron.  I  will  send 
you,  for  Chatfield,  a  statement  of  her  draught  of  water,  &c. 
on  this  occasion.  Her  speed  also  was  but  little  diminished 
(most  diminished  before  the  wind,  of  course).  On  entering 
the  Archipelago  we  had  a  strong  N.W.  wind ;  with  that, 
under  double-reefed  topsails,  jib,  and  double-reefed  spanker, 
and  courses  reefed,  she  went  eleven  knots  on  the  port  tack, 
with  the  sails  just  well  full.  We  have,  during  our  passage 
from  Malta,  had  to  fight  our  way  against  much  heavy 
north-easterly  head  swell,  and  yet  Kdye's  chronometer  in 
my  caHn  only  marks  an  extreme  roll,  including  the 
heaviest  squalls  when  even  the  double^'eefed  topsaib  had 
to  be  clewed  down,  of  twelve  degrees  on  one  side  and 
thirteen  on  the  other ;  and  finally,  as  to  her  easiness  under 
her  immense  load,  we  all  a^eed  she  was  very  easy  indeed, 
never  more  so,  if  so  easy.  Now  all  this  is  really  very 
creditable  to  the  constructor.     Here  is  a  comparatively 
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am^  frigate  whiclt,  while  retaining  her  owd  perfect 
efficiency  io  all  fighting  and  eTolutionary  respects  as  an 
independent  man-of-war,  can  and  does  can;  an  immense 
supply  of  provisions  for  aiz  line-of-battle  ships  (besides  her 
own  four  months'  provisions  and  her  own  water),  and  her 
sailing  remains  good ;  and  as  to  her  handiness,  tiiat  was 
shown  by  the  easy  way  in  which,  while  waiting  for  her 
captain's  return  from  the  admiral's  flag-ship  in  Besika 
Bay,  she  went  feathering  in  and  out  of  the  ships  of  the 
squadron  at  anchor.  Moreover,  she  did  this  passage  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather. 
Xow,  sucodssful  as  she  has  proved  herself  to  be  as  a  aailittg 
ship  in  speed,  &c,  against  competitors — surely  a  trial  of 
this  sort  must  be  a  far  more  satisfactory  triumph  to  her 
constructors,  than  the  feet  of  her  having,  in  so  many 
hours'  Bailing,  gained  so  many  yards  on  such  and  snch 
ships.  She  is,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  good  serviceable  iiian> 
of-war, 

....  Send  this  to  Ghatfield,  as  I  think  he  will  like  to 
see  it. 

Extract  from  Svr  W.  Pa/rker'8  letter  to  the  Admir<diy. 

H.U.S.  '  Qneen,'  Dftrdftnelles :  ITovember  3,  1S49. 
I  have  since  been  joined  by  the  *  Ardent '  and  'Thetis ' 

with  the  expected  provisions The  quantity  brought 

by  the  *  Thetis '  is  so  large,  that  I  went  on  board  to 
examine  her  before  any  part  was  removed.  Her  lower 
deck  Wis  appropriated  entirely  for  the  storage  of  bread  and 
dry  provisions,  the  crew  having  been  transferred  to  the 
main  deck  to  mess  and  sleep,  and  eveiy  crevice  throughout 
the  ship  was  filled,  without  any  serious  prejudice  to  her 
lighting  order.  It  has  been  an  admirable  manifestation  of 
zeal  for  the  service  which  I  am  sure  their  Lordships  will 
appreciate  as  much  iis  I  do. 
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JWm  Captain  CodnTigton  to  Sir  E.  C. 

•  ThotiB,'  Dardanelles  :  November  9,  1S49. 
....  Ooi  squadron  is  lying  at  anchor  in  a  bay  just  to 
the  southward  of  the  principal  and  centre  caatle  on  the 
Asiatic  aide  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  current  runs  like  a 
riuice,  and  with  this  strong  N.E.  wind  rivals  the  ebb  of  the 
Tagus  during  a  flood.  What  is  called  the  town,  on  shore, 
is  a  wretched  collection  of  mud  hovels  grouped  on  each 
side  of  several  intricate  lanes,  with  a  filthy  greea  stinking 
gutter  running,  or  rather  stagnating,  in  the  middle  of  each 
lane.  Why  such  a  place  should  iiot  have  the  cholera  or  the 
plague,  or  any  other  disease  that  may  be  in  fashion,  I 
really  can't  understand.  The  admiral  went  on  shore,  as 
the  Highlanders  say,  'with  his  tail  on,' to  call  on  the 
pashas,  and  almost  all  of  us  captains  went  with  him.  We 
first  called  (in  procession)  on  the  principal  pasha,  the 
Governor  of  the  whole  district,  a  good-humoured  portly 
gentleman  with  two  tails  and  a  fat  body,  who  had  a  great 
delight  in  boira  and  arrows.  I  saw  him,  not  without  some 
alarm  on  the  part  of  my  neighbours  and  myself  who  were 
in  a  line  with  his  object,  send  an  arrow  easily  through  the 
brass  plate  of  the  pipe  he  was  smoking ;  and  if  all  we  heard 
from  himself  and  others  be  true,  his  oub-dooi  performances 
must  be  well  worth  seeing.  Of  course  we  had  sweetmeats, 
pipes,  coffee,  and  sherbet.  Fancy  Sir  William  and  my- 
self, who  both  detest  smoking  as  a  cat  does  holy  water, 
having  to  smoke  our  pipes  like  the  others.  From  that 
pasba  we  went  to  the  one  who  commands  the  forts,  and  he 
ret^ired  ns  in  his  tent  in  the  fort,  the  trains  of  pipes 
having  been  meanwhile  countermarched  by  a  bye-way,  and 
again  presenting  themselves  to  us  fresh  trimmed  at  tills 
pasha's.  He  showed  us  round  the  fort,  and  we  examined 
the  very  large  guns  on  this  side  of  the  water.  After  seeing 
them,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  their 
enormous  size  and  that  of  their  stone  shot,  I  would  much 
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rather  face  those  shot  than  half  the  number  of  ten-inch 
shell?  or  even  eight-inch  shells.  They  are  formidable, 
however,  and  would,  I  conclude,  in  the  event  of  war,  be 
put  in  better  order  than  the;  are  in  now,  though  that  is 

not  bad  for  Turks I  kiJow  nothing  of  the  intended 

movements  of  squadron  or  of  *  Thetis.'  I  suspect  the 
adnoiral  will  wait  here  for  fresh  orders  from  England.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  I  should  wish  the  squadron  to  be  gone 
from  here,  now  that  the  particular  object  we  came  for  has 
been  yielded  by  Russia.  If  we  wait  for  the  settlement  of 
the  questions  between  Turkey  and  Bussia  about  Moldavia, 
&«.  &c.  (which  we  did  not  come  for),  it  may  enable 
the  Emperor,  on  hearing  that  we  are  here,  to  say  in  a  fit  of 
obstinacy  that  he  won't  begin  negotiations  about  the 
affairs  of  those  provinces  until  our  fleet  has  retired  &om 
the  Dardanelles.  This  will  be  a  new  complication,  as  the 
French  say.  We  shall  probably  not  reallywant  to  remain, 
but  if  he  says  that,  we  niuBt  remain  or  lose  character  and 
influence  here.  I  should  prefer  our  squadron  to  be  gone 
before  he  can  use  any  such  lash  expression,  and  then  if  he 
says  it,  the  difficulty  will  be  avoided  by  our  being  known 
to  have  been  gone  before  he  used  such  an  expression. 

'  Thetis,' Gibraltar :  December  31,  1849. 
After  a  good  passage  of  eight  days  from  Malta,  *  Thetis ' 
has  just  anchored  here  to-day.  Good  night,  and  God  bless 
you  all  I  Here  ends  this  year  1849.  May  the  next,  which 
will  be  commencing  before  I  close  my  eyes,  continue  to 
us  the  peace  and  contentment  which  we  have  been  so  long 
blessed  with.  Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 
From.  Captain  Cod/rmgton. 
•  Thetis,'  at  Sea,  off  Cape  St.  Vinoent :  Febnuir  18,  1 FEO. 
My  dears  at  home, — Here  we  are  on  out  cruise  with 
this  squadron  under  Commodore  Martin^  and  apparentlj 
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we  shall  have  a  busy  time  of  it,  what  with  drilling  aod 
trial  sailing.  We  bad  our  first  trial  to-daj.  [Then  follow 
detailed  accoants  of  successive  days'  sailing  trials  of  the 
shipi :  '  Hogu<t,' '  Regent,' '  Arrogant,' '  Leauder,'  '  Thetis,' 
'  Indefatigable,'  and  '  Phaeton.'] 

'  Thetis '  did  not  leave  for  England  at  that  time,  but 
reached  Plymouth  at  the  end  of  May  1850. 

From  Admiral  Svr  William  Oage  to  Sir  E.  G. 

Devonport:  July  A,  18S0. 

My  dear  Sir  Edward, — Fray  excuse  my  troubling  you 
witb  a  letter,  but  it  shall  be  a  short  one. 

I  have  inspected  many  ships  since  I  have  been  at  Ply- 
month,  some  few  in  very  excellent  order,  aod  their  crews 
exceedingly  well  drilled  to  the  great  guns  and  small  arms ; 
but  taking  them  alCc^ther  I  have  seen  nothing  like  the 
discipline  of  the  '  Thetis.'  The  arrangement  at  quarters 
and  the  training  of  her  men  does  your  son  Harry  the 
highest  credit.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  quick- 
ness with  which  all  her  boats  were  hoisted  out,  manned, 
armed,  and  ready  to  proceed  upon  service.  In  a  few  words, 
the  *  Thetis,'  ofScered  and  manned  as  I  saw  her  in  the 
Sound  last  Monday,  I  think  was  a  specimen  of  the  most 
uaeftd  maa-of-war  I  have  seen.     The  ship  pays  ofiF  to-day. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  admiral. 

Truly  yours,  W.  H,  Gaob. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  1849. 

Captain  Berkeley  said  that  the  admiral  in  the  Medi- 
terranean held,  BO  to  speak,  a  diplomatic  situation,  and 
that  at  times  it  was  quite  requisite  that  his  ship  should 
continue  at  Malta — it  was  the  point  at  which  he  could 
receive  the  quickest  information.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber's   retnms  were  not  complete ;   had  he  enquired  be 
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would  have  fomid  tiiat  the  'PriDcees  Charlotte*  was 
scarcely  one  day  in  harbour  durinf;  the  whole  of  the  en- 
GuiDg-  twelve  numthB.  It  was  not  fair  to  quote  cne  part 
of  the  ship's  service,  without  taking  the  remainder.  It 
was  a  well-known  &ct  that  Sir  'William  Parker  had  hardly 
enough  ships  at  his  disposal  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
him  for  protection  for  the  British  merchants  and  the 
British  interests.  In  one  case,  the  moral  effect  of  the 
appearance  in  port  of  a  small  brig-of-war — yes,  he  repeated 
it — the  moral  effect  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
civil  strife,  both  parties  being  bound  by  the  dictum  of  the 
captain  of  the  Bmall  cruiser,  implicitly  trusting  in  bis 
honour;  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were  foi  a  time 
arrested.  In  another  case,  the  captain  of  a  British  frigate 
placed  his  ship  directly  between  the  fire  of  the  contending 
parties.  Not  a  shot  did  they  dare  fire  until  Captain  Cod- 
rington,  of  the  *  Thetis,'  had  secured  the  lives  and  property, 
not  <mly  of  British  subjects,  but  of  all  who  were  peaceably 
inclined;  and  thus  again  the  evils  of  civil  strife  were 
stayed  till  the  gallant  officer  thought  fit  proudly  to  with- 
draw from  his  position.  He  might  quote  other  instances 
and  other  names,  and  weaty  the  House  with  repetition. 
The  honourable  member  had  said  ships  were  nseless,  and 
that  officers  loved  their  ease.  Why,  sir,  in  another  in- 
stance the  captain  risked  his  life  and  these  of  hie  boat's 
crew  by  getting  between  the  contending  parties,  at  the 
moment  they  were  about  to  come  in  collision,  waving  his 
handkerchief  as  a  flag,  and  thus  again  patting  a  Ktap  to 
bloodshed ;  and  so  were  our  ships  employed  in  protecting 
her  Majesty's  peaceable  subjects  and  British  int^ests.  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  that  nMther  our  ships 
nor  our  officers  are  useless,  and  that  they  do  not  deserve 
what  has  been  asserted  of  them. 

It  was  a  welcome  circumstance  to  Captain  CodriDgton 
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that  the  *  Thetia'  Bhould  have  completed  her  serrice  when 
she  did,  for  it  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  spending  at 
home  the  last  year  of  the  lite  of  the  honoured  &ther  to 
whom  he  was  so  warmly  attached,  and  of  sharing  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  the  nursing  care  and  attention  called 
for  by  his  lingering  illneaa.  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Godring- 
ton  died  April  28,  1651,  aged  eif^ty-one,  full  of  years 
and  honoun,  and  of  the  respectful  admiration  of  his  pro- 
fenional  bfetbreo. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

[W«T  with  BomU.    Fint  ywi,  1SG4.] 

Is  the  earl;  apring  of  1854  war  was  declared  between 
England  and  Russia,  and  the  two  Codringtoa  brothers 
were  both  called  into  active  service,  William  Codringtoa, 
then  a  colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Giiards,  went  with  his 
re^liment  to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Henry  Codrington 
wa«  appointed  to  the  '  Royal  Creorge,'  steam  line-of-battle 
ship,  for  service  in  the  Baltic.  The  fleet  sailed  from  the 
Downs  on  Easter  Monday,  under  command  of  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier  as  commander-in-chief,  with  Rear- Admirals 
Chads,  and  Corry,  and  Plumridge,  under  his  flag. 

fVom  Captain  Codrington  to  hie  sister.  Lady  Bourtskier. 

'  BoyU  O«org«,'  in  the  Downs :  Batter  Snitdaj,  18S4. 

Dear  Jane,^The  sailing  orders  are  come  down  to-day. 
Mod  at  day^light  we  are  off.  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and 
'^VMOye  to  j^  and  all  my  home  oirde. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From  Captain  Codri/ngton  to  hia  Sister. 
'  Rojtl  QeoTKe,'  Kt  dngle  uohor  in  the  Qntt  Belt :  Muofa  26. 
We  are  now  at  anchor  near  and  to  the  southward  of  a 
point  called  Reef  Ness,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Great  Belt, 
on  the  shore  of  Zealand. 

We  Idt  Wingo  Sound  on  the  morning  of  the  23Td 
(Thursday),  steaming  out  and  then  mulring  sail  to  a  breese 
wfaicb  soon  freshened  into  a  very  fresh  one  from  the  noith— 
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w&rd.  That  night  we  stood  in  and  aachored  off  Foreness 
Point,  a  point  projecting  from  the  coast  of  Jutland.  It 
was  now  blowing  fresh,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  sea,  as  we 
had  open  sea  to  windward  of  us  and  narrows  under  our  lee. 
However,  anchors  held  on  well,  and  we  had  a  quiet  night ; 
that  is,  the  night  with  me  only  began  at  1  a.h.,  when  we 
snohored.  Yesterday  morning  we  weighed  and  ran  down 
nnder  sail  before  the  wind  under  close-reefed  topsails, 
threading  our  way  through  the  shoals  and  banks  which 
make  this  channel  very  awkward.  la  the  evening  we 
again  anchored  for  the  night  under  Beefhess  Point.  It  is 
a  queer  navigation.  Of  the  land  (to  say  real  land)  we  see 
very  little,  and  that  at  a  great  distance  through  the  haze, 
although  we  sound  the  whole  way  as  we  go  in  from  nine 
to  fifteen  iathoms.  The  steamers  are  generally  sent  ahead 
to  anchor  on  or  near  shoala  whif  h  bound  our  course,  uid 
thoB  th^  becom^guides  to  tis  in  steering :  they  afterwardir 
rejoin  us,  as  our  rate  of  proceeding  is  ihoderate.  I  have 
not  a  particle  of  news  to  tell  you,  for  we  hear  nothing,  and 
you  may  imagine  how  eagerly  we  are  looking  out  for  news 
from  England,  or  from  anywhere,  to  know  how  this  busi- 
ness is  to  be  decided,  whether  by  war  qt  peace.  We  are 
now  getting  on  in  our  preparations  for  war,  and  are  there- 
fore  more  likely  to  have  peace.  My  time  and  thoughts, 
when  they  do  not  turn  to  those  dear  to  me  &r  away  in 
England,  are  occupied  by  the  drill  at  general  quarters,  and 
the  atneliorating  the  arrangementa  on  which  depends  the 
ship's  efficiency  for  service.  How  very  much  there  is  to 
do !  Things  are  truly  in  the  rough  with  us,  and  rough 
they  will  and  must  be.  I  care  not  for  paint,  or  brasework, 
or  jimcracks  of  any  sort ;  but  I  long  for  plain,  downright, 
working  efficiency,  and  in  that  respect  this  ship  has  been 
cruelly  treated.  However,  never  mind ;  we  are  working 
on,  and  doing  our  best,  as  we  ought,  and  I  dare  say  we 
■hall,  as  the  saying  is,  pass  in  the  crowd.     To-day,  daring 
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quarters,  I  have  been  planning  out  with  Bo;d  and  the 
surgeon  our  arraogementa  for  the  wounded  on  the  orlop 
deck :  a  most  Qeceseaiy  preparation,  and  more  neceasar; 
than  ever  in  these  times. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  anything  of  the  country  or  its 
appearance,  &c  &c. ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  don't  see 
much  land.  Even  while  at  Wingo  Sound  I  did  not  land, 
being  fully  occupied  on  board.  There  the  whole  coast  of 
Sweden  seems  to  consist  of  a  greyish-brown,  low,  rounded 
rock,  and  nothing  more  than  beacons  and  low  lighthouses 
on  it.  It  seems  all  rocks  and  islands,  creeks,  crevices, 
and  shoals.  From  the  ship  I  did  not  see  a  tree  anywhere, 
though  they  are,  I  am  told,  at  Crottenburg,  ten  miles  off 
up  the  river,  at  the  head  of  Wingo  Sound. 

Oottenburg  is  a  rising  place,  being  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Swedish  canal  leading  across  that  part  of  Sweden  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Gattegat.  It  gets  plenty  of  supplies  of  tim- 
ber from  the  streams  and  valleya  opening  on  to  that  canal 
and  the  lakes  Wenner  and  Wetter,  which  are  in  the  course 
of  that  canaL  I,  of  course,  did  not  see  it,  but  the  little  I 
have  seen  of  the  coast  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  does  not 
make  me  wish  ever  to  see  it  again.  Fancy  an  immense 
tract  of  table-land,  from  which  rise  a  multiplicity  of  rocky 
little  hills  and  knolls,  often  in  an  unconnected  way,  to  the 
height  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  some  longer 
and  more  extended  flat-topped  hills  widening  out  consider- 
ably, though  seldom  higher  than  sixty  or  eighty  feet,  and 
leaving  only  the  shoulders  and  sometimes  only  the  nose  of 
most  of  the  little  hillocks  above  water,  while  the  lower 
hillocks  are  from  two  to  twenty  feet  under  water,  and 
the  higher  level  of  the  upper  flat  is  only  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water — then  you  have  some  idea  of  the 
formation  of  these  countries.  It  is  a  nice  nest  of  shoals, 
rocks,  and  narrow  channels,  and  navigating  amongst  Uiem 
would  be  better  in  summer  than  in  a  wintry  spring.     I  find 
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Uw  weather  very  coM,  thoagh  for  the  climate,  we  h&ve 
been  baving  it  very  fine  indeed.  The  evening  before  last, 
as  we  were  standiDg  in  to  anchor  off  Fore  Ness,  the  'Nep- 
tune '  (Admiral  Corry)  and  '  Monarch '  joined  the  squad- 
ron, but  the  weather  has  been  too  bad  eiDce  for  communi- 
cation. We  are  now  on  our  way  to  Kioge  Bay,  £.  coast  of 
Zealand,  close  to  the  southward  of  Copenhagen.  You  saw 
the  feeling  of  our  countrymen  in  England  by  the  way  in 
which  every  steamboat  or  sailing  boat  kept  on  cheering  as 
they  passed  each  ship  backwards  and  forwards,  from  Spit- 
head  to  the  Downs  and  Ramsgate,  &c.  At  Wingo  Sound 
the  same  thing  occurred  when  the  Swedish  steamers  and 
boats  came  down  from  Gottenbtug  to  see  the  squadron. 
They  cheered  and  waved  handkerchiefe  lustily.  The  Danes 
will  have  no  such  feeling,  two  previous  visits  of  English 
armaments  having  left  unpleasant  recollections  for  them. 
Yoiir 

H.  J.  C. 

On  April  10  there  were  113  on  the  sick  list  of  the 
'  Royal  Creoi^e,'  principally  catarrhs.  Captain  C.  writes : — 

A  few  days  ago  Admiral  Chads  came  on  board  and 
inspected  '  Royal  George '  in  gunnery,  general  quarters, 
and  firing  at  a  target.  .  .  .  His  visit  was  a  most  excellent 
lesson  to  ug  all.  You  know  I  consider  him  a  most  valuable 
officer ;  sensible,  practical,  hardworking,  and  very  ener- 
getic ;  with  all  the  real  efficiency  that  constant  ianuliarity 
in  daily  practice  with  all  that  relates  to  gunnery  and  all 
modem  improvements,  can  make  an  officer  possessed  of. 
Excepting  a  pause  during  the  dinner-hour  for  the  ship's 
oa,  he  kept  us  at  it  from  about  9  till  past  4  F.1I.,  and  it 
was  time  well  spent,  and  did  not  tire  or  annoy  us,  for  it 
ms  usefuL  He  certainly  did  his  work  well  and  thoroughly. 
I  do  not  yet  know  his  opinion,  but  I  think  I  shall  have  no 
reason  to  be  uneasy  about  it. 
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•  Bo^  Oeoige,'  Blagnabbea  Harbour ;  April  29,  ISM. 

W©  are  still  at  anchor  here,  and  indeed  it  ia  very  lucky 
that  we  are  eo,  for  it  is  blowing  fresh  from  the  Jf-E.,  with 
a  low  glass,  and  the  weather  is  so  thick  with  snow  and 
sleet,  that  we  can  hardly  see  the  form  of  the  ship  closest 
to  us  in  this  harboui.  Imagine  what  it  would  have  been 
if  Uiis  weather  had  come  upon  us  outside,  when  this 
somewhat  unwieldy  squadron  was  in  the  narrows  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  (about  10  miles  wide),  a 
place  lined  with  rocks  above  and  below  water,  and  those 
rocks  an  enemy's  rocks,  with  batteries  and  men-of-war 
bdind  them  1 1    It  would  have  been  pleasant  indeed. 

The  admiral,  some  days  ^;o,  went  up  to  Stockholm  in 
a  small  Swedish  steamer  ;  Init  none  of  us  have  beat 
up,  for  there  was  no  leave  given :  indeed,  I  imagine  he 
could  not  give  leave  under  present  circumstances  with 
propriety.  ...  I  suppose  the  warlike  public  of  EnglajKl 
and,  of  course,  its  mouthpiece  the  warlike  press,  are 
-expecting  to  hear  that  this  squadron  has  taken  Cronstadt, 
burnt  or  sunk  the  Russian  squadron,  and  is  dictating  a 
peace  at  St.  Petersburg  1 1 1  And  no  doubt,  when  they  hear 
that  we  have  done  nothing  at  all  of  all  this,  we  shall  have 
them  writing  us  down  as  cowards — or,  at  least,  as  incar- 
pables.  Ah !  I  wish  they  would  come  here  to  the  Baltic 
themselves,  and  see  the  circumstances  and  difficulties,  and 
then  try  their  own  hands  at  them.  The  very  least  of  our 
difficulties  would  be  the  finding  the  Bnasian  fleet  coming 
out  to  meet  us.  I  would  willingly  bargain  for  that.  But 
I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if,  urged  on  by  public 
clamour,  our  squadron,  either  here  or  in  the  Black  Sea, 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death  with  battm^-iea. 
I  don't  see  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it  beyond  \ 
attempt  to  satisfy  the  cry  of  the  people  '  that  live  at  hola 
at  ease'  for  the  bluod  of  those  who  are  fighting  thv 
battle  abroad.  But  were  our  squadron  crippled  in  i 
a  contest  with  batteries,  their  Beet  might,  and  probalby 
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would  oome  out  and  g^ain  a  victory  over  our  shattered 
ships.  What  a  mesB  that  would  be  1 1  If  this  squadron 
&ils,  England  has  no  reserve  ready,  end  would  find  some 
difficult;  in  beating  oflF  from  her  own  coaHtg  a  Bussiaii 
aquadron,  which — under  those  disastrous  circutastances  to 
UB — could  easily  get  out  of  the  Baltic  and  pay  Leitb,  the 
Thamee,  and  Portsmouth  a  visit.  For  us  to  attack 
batteries,  as  such,  simply  because  they  have  the  Russian 
flag  up,  would  be  insane  folly :  if  there  is  behind  those 
batteries  a  Russian  squadron,  which  l^  silencing  the 
batteries  we  can  get  at,  then  that  is  another  thing. 
Meanwhile,  our  presence  at  their  doors  has  stopped  their 
brade,  and  is  detaining  at  the  northern  end  of  their  empire 
an  immense  body  of  men  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
disposable  for  overwhelming  Turkey.  If  England  is  wise 
about  it  she  will  make  her  sharpest  war  in  the  Black  Sea; 
there  Russia  fights  at  a  disadvantage,  her  battle  being  so 
Ikr  away  from  her  reserves,  and  from  her  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  every  step  she  advances  risks  her  army  more 
and  more.  Here,  close  to  her  own  resources,  and  sup- 
ported by  her  own  fortificationa  and  establishments,  she 
vnehea  to  be  attacked,  and  it  is  clearly  her  interest  to  be 
so.  A  battle  lost  here  is  of  little  importance  to  her,  for 
even  if  we  take  forts  and  destroy  the  whole  Russian 
squadron — in  the  extreme  supposition  also  that  after 
that  we  ourselves  remain  efficient — still,  with  her  immense 
army  massed  near  it,  we  can't  affect  Petersburg  more  tiian 
we  do  now.  But  a  battle  lost  by  her  on  the  south  side  of 
tile  Danube  aitaila  probably  the  loss  of  her  army — or  at 
least  its  demoralisation  and  decimation^for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  French  and  English  squadrons 
commanding  the  Black  3ea  can  land  an  army  in  the  rear 
of  tbeii  disheartened  forces,  and  cut  off  their  supplies  atad 
tbemselveb  too.  A  battle  lost  to  us  in  the  Black  Sea  or  in 
Turkey  will  be  bad  enough,  but  it  will  not  be  a  tenth  part 
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of  tbe  disaster  that  a  battle  lost  here  would  be  to  EBglsnd. 
If  this  squadron  is  crippled  hj  storms,  or  by  tbe  enemy,  it 
will  be  a  ead  mess  for  England. 

Meanwhile,  I  do  wish  we  had  a  set  of  small  armed 
steamers  with  us  of  light  draught.  When  I  read  over 
again  what  I  wrote  two  years  ago  to  Admiral  Berkeley 
about  that  very  class  of  steamboat  which  Scott  Russell 
was  building  for  Prussia,  and  which  Rusna  woe  then 
copying,  as  I  told  him,  I  cannot  help  lamenting  more 
and  more  that  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  those  vessels. 
They  were  (had  they  been  of  wood,  not  iron)  just  what 
we  now  want,  and  what  I  fear  we  shall  find  our  esemy 
has  got,  and  perfect  hornets  they  will  be.  About  500 
tons  burthen,  a  draught  when  loaded  of  about  six  feet, 
great  speed  (10^  knots),  good  stowage,  sharp  at  tbe  ex- 
tremities, carrying  no  guns  tkerf.  Armament,  four  long 
68-pounders  at  the  sponsons,  two  pointing  more  than  right 
ahead,  and  two  pointing  astern  (the  shot  crossing),  and 
securing  them  more  inboard,  but  still  near  the  midship 
section.  And  besides  these  there  were  four  32-pounders  as 
broadside  guns.  Thus  she  fired  two  long  68-poander8 
ahead,  and  two  astern;  and  on  each  broadside  she  fired 
two  long  68  and  two  32-pounders.  It  was  on  February  13, 
1852, 1  wrote  to  Admiral  B.,  and  tbe  steamer  I  mentioned 
was  the  '  Nix,'  in  which  I  went  down  the  river  on  ber  trial 
trip,  and  saw  the  guns  fired  with  shot.  Had  I  the  com- 
mand of  twenty  like  her,  I  should  think  myself  in  a  fairer 
way  for  distinction  than  in  command  of  a  three-decker. 
If  you  remember,  there  was  a  drawing  and  description  of 
that  vessel  in  the  'Illustrated  News*  of  1851.  Russia  has 
been  copying  these,  and  we  have  not.  Meanwhile,  as  we 
cannot  get  these  built  in  a  hurry,  we  might  at  least  arm 
some  of  our  small  paddle  steamers  at  the  sponsonn  in  a 
similar  way,  and  though  they  could  never  get  the  same 
speed  with  their  full  bows,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest 
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service  to  this  squadron,  when  we  are  committed  to  tfae 
Gulf  of  Finland  with  its  narrow  sea,  its  rocks  and  shoals 
and  inshore  channels, — the  very  place  of  all  others  for  steam- 
gunboats  to  bully  line-of-battle  ships,  and  ruin  a  squadron- 
We  ought  to  have  them  in  attendance  on  us,  to  meet  what 
othowise  will  meet  and  worry  our  fleet.  Since  I  have  been 
in  the  Baltic  I  have  clearly  recognised  that  it  is  a  sea  which 
will  be  commanded  for  internal  operations  by  the  nation 
which  sends  in  the  largest  and  best  force  of  gunboats  ;  I 
mean  steam-^^boata.  This  very  nice  harbour  for  a  fleet, 
like  every  other  place  on  shore  which  we  have  approached, 
is  fringed  with  rocks  and  with  islands  of  all  sizes,  having 
narrow  channels  between  them  in  a  continual  succession. 
It  is  evident  to  me  that  a  certain  number  of  small  steam- 
'  gunboats,  if  not  common  large  gunboats,  in  connection 
with  a  flying  body  of  riflemen  with  Mini^  rifles,  could  turn 
tliia  powerful  squadron  out  of  this  or  any  other  harbour 
by  Tnftlring  it  inconveniently  hot  for  us.  Suppose  each 
narrow  opening  showing  the  nose  of  a  gunboat  for  a 
moment  while  firing,  or  perhaps,  the  gun  from  an  unseen 
gunboat  firing  at  an  elevation  over  a  sheltering  island  just 
so  as  to  plump  a  distant  line-of-battle  ship.  She  can't 
and  won't  stand  that,  and  finding  she  can't  get  at  her 
assailant  to  silence  him  with  round  shot,  she  mans  and 
arms  boats,  and  tries  to  take  him:  then  as  soon  as  her 
boats  approach  the  narrows,  the  gun  of  the  gunboat  rakes 
them  in  front,  while  the  riflemen  landed  on  the  two  islands 
annihilate  everyone  left  in  the  boats,  for  they  would  fire 
securely  from  behind  rocks.  Now  to  beat  these  tactics 
there  ooght  to  be  a  similar  force  of  steam-ganboats  and  of 
riflemen.  If  this  war  is  to  last,  we  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  warfare  of  this  sort — atJierwise,  as  she  usually  does, 
England  will  have  to  buy  her  experience  in  war  at  a  great 
price  of  blood  in  the  first  year  of  operations.  One  thing 
seems  to  me  important  to  bear  in  mind  for  the  future. 
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Even  if  this  war  were  to  end  aa  speedily  as  for  bsnuuiity's 
sake  one  could  wish,  yet  we  ought  never  to  let  pam  <ne 
year  in  future  without  sending  an  £n^ish  Bqnadron  into 
the  Baltic  for  the  snnimer  months.  The  showing  oar  flag 
here  r^fularly  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  The  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  G-ermans  -  never  seeing  anything  but  the 
Russian  flag,  naturally  feel  Russia  dominant  iU  the  Baltic ; 
and  though  their  interest  is  the  same  as  outs,  tb^  don't 
look  much  to  England,  because  tbey  never  see  oar  Sag, 
and  have  no  visible  and  tangible  evidence  of  our  strength. 
But  were  an  English  squadron  to  visit  the  Baltic  eacb 
year,  it  would  encour^e  the  Swedes  and  Danes  to  stand 
up  against  Russian  encroachment,  and  it  would  do  mom 
than  anything  else  to  knit  Sweden  and  Denmark  with 
England  against  the  Russian  inBuence.  It  would  be  a 
cheap  way  of  checking  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  and  it  would 
give  our  officers  Baltic  experience  and  make  some  Baltic 
pilots  for  us — a  class  of  men  which  we  are  much  in  want 
o£  What  we  now  have  in  the  squadron  are  almost  all 
nonentities,  if  not  utter  humbugs.     . 

I  b^an  this  letter  to  you,  but  I  have  gone  on  as  if  I 
were  chatting  to  WiU  ;  so  I  will  ask  you  to  send  it  on  to 
him  in  due  time  for  his  amusement  at  Constantinople. 
Many  things  make  me  wish  I  were  in  thai  squadron  instead 
of  tkia — but  I  must  not  go  into  that  now. 

I  don't  yet  make  out  how  or  when  we  shall  first  be  in 
action.  It  is  evidently  Russia's  interest  that  we  should  rashly 
attack  her  in  the  very  strength  of  her  fastnesses,  and  thus 
ruin  our  ships,  or  cripple  them  enough  for  tbem  to  be 
subsequently  taken  by  the  Russian  fleet.  It  is  our  intercut 
to  fight  that  fleet  at  sea,  away  from  the  support  of  its 
batteries  (the  fleet  can  come  out  of  the  Baltic  and  do  us 
damage,  the  batteries  can  do  us  no  harm  unless  we  go  to 
them),  and  therefore  our  policy  is  to  tempt  their  fleet  to 
come  out  if  possible.     How  to  do  this,  is  the  question. 

A'.ooqIc 
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It  will  annoy  them  mnch  if  we  t&ke  their  merchant 
ships  under  their  noses,  I  think — ^particularly  if  we  don't 
show  too  many  ships  at  fiist. 

But,  I  assure  you,  in  had  weather  thiB  Baltic  will  be 
a  bothering  place  for  a  Seet  Hitherto  while  at  sea  we 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  our  weather;  but  had  the 
weather  of  the  last  three  days  caught  ua  out  of  harbour, 
I  don't  think  we  could  have  escaped  without  the  Iors  of 
Bome  one  or  more  ships  on  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  eitlier 
hand,  or  without  more  than  one  collision  between  ship 
and  ship.  And  a  collision  which  is  a  trifle  in  fine  weather 
is  most  serious  in  bad  weather.  To-day  it  is  nearly  calm, 
bat  for  three  days  we  have  had  a  gale  with  thick  eleet  and 
snow,  whitening  the  rocka  on  shore,  and  sometimes  biding 
the  nearest  ships  from  each  other.  During  most  of  this  time 
we  never  made  out  more  than  our  nearest  neighbours  here 
in  this  safe  harbour.  What  would  this  have  been  in  a 
squadron  in  three  extended  lines,  in  a  narrow  sea  with 
dangerous  coasts  and  no  anchorage  ?  I  think  we  have  had 
a  nice  escape  firom  such  a  mess  as  that.  This  old  ship  gets 
on  &irly ;  she  is  as  rough  as  can  well  be  imagined,  and 
while  out  of  England  we  can't  well  make  her  less  rough. 
Ab  to  discipline  and  efficiency  (the  essentials),  she  is 
pretty  fair — at  least,  I  think  so.  But  though  our  coast- 
guard men  area  better  lot  than  those  of  other  ships,  and 
get  on  pretty  well,  yet  a  coastguardman  never  can  be  made 
eqoal  to  that  for  which  he  is  now  a  substitute.  He 
is — and  feels  himself  to  be— here  only  for  a  temporary 
pnrpofle ;  his  thoughts  and  wishes  are  all  on  shore,  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  his  former  quiet  regular  life  of 
home  comfort  (I  don't  blame  him  for  that).  In  short,  he 
is  a  hirelii^  for  the  moment,  and  the  ship,  in  his  mind,  is 
not  his  home.  How  different  this  is  from  the  feeling  of 
■hip-bome,  of  aelf-identilication  with  the  ship,  which  ever 
pervades  a  regular  fixed  ship's  company.  Coastgoardmen 
BB 
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are  eteadj,  and  may  be  got  to  work  np  to  a  certain  pace- 
but  ...  .  Qo&eter. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  CoDBntOTOH. 

Hb7S,1SS4. 
Still  at  Elsgnabben.  *  Valorous '  aod  *  Vulture '  went 
pat  to-day  to  cruise  for  and  intercept  some  Russian  ^on- 
boatB,  which,  having  been  built  in  the  outer  Russiui  sea- 
ports, are  said  to  be  wending  their  way  along  shore  to  cos- 
centrate  inside  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  I  axa  now  wondmng 
what  our  chief  will  decide  on  doing.  No  doubt  he  is  now 
feeling  the  difBculties  of  his  position.  I  wonder  if  he  erer 
thinks  in  bis  conscience  of  the  difficulties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  weighed  heavily  on  a  commander-in-chief  on 
the  Syrian  coast  in  1840.  You  see  be  is  luged  on,  on  the 
one  band,  by  the  state  of  excitement  and  bigh-wrongfat 
expectations  into  which  England  has  worked  herself  np 
about  this  Baltic  squadron,  and  what  great  tilings  it  is  to 
do ;  and  especially  about  him,  Sir  C.  Napier  personally, 
and  what  deeds  of  successful  daring  he  is  to  accomplish, 
and  1^  the  bye,  no  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  heighten- 
ing this  public  expectation  aa  respects  him  personally.  On 
the  other  band,  he  now  finds  himself  here  brought  &ce  to 
face  with  difficulties  which  no  one  in  England  (not  ev«i 
the  ministry)  have  any  idea  of,  and  which  they,  not  know- 
ing the  circumstances,  or  seeing  the  place  with  their  own 
eyes,  cannot  imagine.  He  now  sees  his  own  character  and 
the  honour  of  our  flag  at  stake,  not  to  say  the  safety  of  the 
squadron  and  the  protection  of  English  coasts,  if  ire 
risk  an  attack  without  the  certainty  of  cmahing  resistance 
with  so  little  loss  to  ourselves  as  to  leave  all  our  ships 
efficient.  And  if  the  English  flag,  after  all  this  fearful 
state  of  excitement  at  home,  does  suffer  a  reverse,  then  will 
come  the  queetion, '  Who's  to  be  hanged  for  it  ?'  for  in  sw^ 
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a  case,  it  will  be  oonaidered  nscessarj  to  bang  or  eboot  ot 
monll;  eztinguiab  somebody^  to  appease  the  indignation  of 
that  righteons  ill-used  Britiah  public,  wbo  at  tbeir  tea  and 
toaat,  reading  tbe  *  Times '  or  *  Herald '  by  tha  warmth  of 
tbeir  comfortable  firesides,  are  sure  that  it  muet  be  all  the 
fitnlt  of  the  admiral,  captain,  or  officers ;  and  not  at  all  due 
to  the  cootinual  disregard  of  the  earnest  warnings  given  for 
msaj  years  past  by  our  best  ofScers  and  clearest  beads,  of  . 
the  increaeing  extent  and  efficiency  of  Bussia's  military  and 
naval  preparations,  and  the  sad  deficiency  of  oure ;  of  their 
&lsely  economical  cutting  down  of  so  many  things  virtually 
requisite  to  national  efficiency,  and  of  their  resolutely 
Bhntting  tbe  public  purse,  and  even  tbe  public  ear,  against 
those  who  saw  clearly  enough  the  difficulties  that  would 
weigh  on  tbe  nation  in  such  a  contest  as  the  present.  It 
is  well  for  us  that  our  contest  is  not  against  France,  instead 
of  Russia. 

Well,  now,  to  answer  tbe  question,  '  Who's  to  be 
hanged  ? '  Tbe  ministry  will  say  that  all  the  means  put 
at  their  disposal  by  tbe  House  of  Commons  have  been  used 
to  tbe  best  of  tbeir  ability,  and  that  they  have  sent  out  a 
fine  squadron  and  a  gallant  admiral,  and  that  ihsy  ought 
not  to  be  hanged :  the  professional  halter  being  then  ten- 
dered to  the  Baltic  squadron  (that  is,  to  the  survivors),  it 
will  become  a  question  of  commander-in-chief  or  his  cap- 
tains. If  the  commander-in-chief  can't  fasten  it  round  the 
neck  of  any  unlucky  or  any  dead  captain,  who  in  tbe  latter 
case  cant  speak  for  himself  (which  has  before  now  been  a 
great  national  convenience),  in  &ith  he  will  have  to  wear  it 
himself;  and  I  think  Hir  C.  Napier  is  quite  clear-sighted 
enough  to  have  contemplated  such  a  prospect.  Now,  I 
don't  think  *  Koyal  George '  or  any  other  ship  here  will 
let  berself  be  gibbeted  for  public  satisfaction,  if  human 
endeavours  can  prevent  it,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  &r 
rather  be  shot  by  the  Russians,  than  banged  physically  or 
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piofeaaionally  b;  onr  counttTmoi,  however  anreaaonable 
they  may  be.  Bat  our  prospects  are  not  of  the  pleasaotest. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  all  getting  oui  rough  crews  in  as  effici- 
ent a  state  as  we  can,  and  if  we  coold  but  get  hold  of  the 
BuBsians  at  sea,  we  should  think  oniselvee  lucky  indeed. 
For  inshore  work  we  must  hare  a  large  ntunber  of  small 
gUD-eteamers  witii  plenty  of  coal  supply  for  tbem.  I  wish 
also,  they  would  send  out  a  supj^y  to  us  all  of  ubiapnel 
shells,  or  spherical  case,  for  bursting  over  gunboats  at  a 
distaooe.  They  would  be  most  useful  to  us,  for  we  shsU 
want  them ;  they  would  silence  gunboats,  when  mond 
shot  would  not  hit  them.  But  as  yet  we  have  not  eveo 
got  from  England  one  pound  of  powder  or  one  single  shot, 
though  all  of  us  have  neoesBarily  been  expending  ammani- 
tion  lately  in  the  drilling  our  men  at  quarters.  Foeitively 
we  can't  afford  to  fire  more,  unless  in  action.  Moreover, 
tiie  very  day  we  left  Spithead,  all  the  muekets  of  our  party 
of  marines  (200  rank  and  file),  were,  by  order  received  on 
the  previous  evening,  exchanged  for  nuni£  rifles ;  but  oot 
one  mini^  cartridge  could  I  get  for  them,  and  none  have 
reached  me  yet,  though  frequently  demanded.  This  is 
pleasant. 

There  is  one  provoking  consideration  in  this  Baltic  war- 
fere— even  if  we  were  so  lucky  as  to  succeed  in  taking  any 
islands  orfortressee,  yet  in  the  winter  we  must  either  abandon 
them,  or  lose  all  our  men  left  in  them ;  for,  as  the  whole 
Baltic  and  its  river  channels  certaitdy  are  frozen  over,  the 
BussiaiiB  could  march  as  many  thousand  men  as  they  choee 
across  the  ice,  and  walk  themBelvee  into  every  place  we  held, 
in  spite  of  us.  Even  the  Aland  Islands' are  accessible  thus, 
and  troops  have  thus  crossed  the  Gxdf  of  Finland  in  winter. 
This  makes  the  '  Cui  bono  ? '  of  wasting  lives  and  ships  in 
taking  them  now,  a  still  more  serious  question. 

Well,  I  must  close  this,  as  a  preparatory  signal  has 
been  made  for  sailing,  probably  to-morrow;   whither,   I 
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don't  at  all  know,  but  it  is  said  off  Gotteka  Sando,  or 
towards  the  little  Swedish  harbour  of  Faro,  where  we  hare 
a  stock  of  coals  accumulated.  And  now,  Good  night  and 
God  bless  you,  and  grant  us  again  in  due  time  the  happj 
meeting  we  pray  for.     Yoiir  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From  Captain,  Codrvngton  to  hia  Sister. 

■  Bojal  Geo^^' off  OoUaka  Sando :  Ma;  19,  18A*. 
T)eta  Jane, — For  the  present  I  am  in  the  detachment 
of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Corry,  numbering  ten  or  twelve 
sail  of  the  line.  Sir  C.  Napier  left  us  on  the  17th,  and 
stood  towards  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  I  believe  his  intention  . 
was  only  to  look  at  Hango,  but  something  more  than  look- 
ing has  since  occurred  there.  Hango  is  a  small  harbour 
near  a  projecting  point  of  land  in  Finland,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  south  end  of  that  of 
Bothnia.  Like  all  the  inlets  and  harbours  of  this  part  of 
the  Baltic,  it  is  fringed  with  iBleta  and  rocks,  which  in  &ct 
fonu  the  security  of  the  harbour,  and  the  harbour  itself. 
On  sereral  of  these  islets,  and  on  the  main  land,  the 
Russians  hare  batteries  mounting  about  100  guns.  The 
harbour  itself  is  large  enough  for  thl-ee  or  four  ships,  but 
no  more,  as  &r  as  I  can  judge  by  the  plan.  It  appears 
that  the  admiral  and  squadron  anchored  in  the  outer  roads 
of  Hango,  and  then  sent  in  one  or  two  steamers  to  sound. 
While  tb^  did  this  without  a  Russian  shot  being  fired 
the  '  Dragon '  asked  leave  '  to  fire  a  shot  to  try  range  &c.' 
She  was  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Admiral,  and  then 
ensued  an  interchange  of  those  warlike  compliments 
between  steamers  and  batteries,  of  course  without  any 
good  useful  result  that  I  can  make  out.  The  *  Dragon ' 
was  too  near  to  batteries  for  distant  shelling,  and  too  far 
fin-  that  close  crusbing  fire  at  embrasures,  which  is  a  ship's 
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only  chance  against  a  batteiy.  I  hear  that  'Dragon'  wu 
hulled  fifteen  times ;  one  ^ot  int«  her  shell  room.  Tbe 
Bussians  fired  only  shot,  but  fired  very  well.  The  other 
steamer  '  Magicienne '  was  judicioosly  placed  at  long 
range,  from  whence  she  very  prettily  pitched  her  shells 
into  the  fort,  while  the  shot  of  the  fort  at  her  fell 
short,  and  she  was  not  struck  once.  On  the  whole,  in  this 
matter,  we  have  lost  two  or  three  men's  lives  besides 
wounded,  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it.  We  hear  by  a 
Russian  deserter,  that  many  were  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  one  fort  fired  at — we  know  some  were — but  this  of 
course  deserters  would  say  to  us  ;  and  the  St.  Fetersborg 
Gazette  will  as  certainly  deny,  while  they  claim  a  great 
victory  over  Sir  C.  Napier's  fleet  of  sixty  (I !)  line-of-batUe 
ships,  or  some  such  lying  nonsense.  Had  we  not  fired, 
tAot  could  not  have  been  said.  Th^e  has  been  an  attack 
by  '  Arrogant '  and  *  Hecla '  (I  think)  on  another  battery 
to  the  eastward  of  Hango,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  or 
destroying  a  vessel  moored  under  it.  The  casualties  in 
this  matter  include  a  ball  in  the  1^  of  Captain  Hall,  aitd 
the  first  lieutenant  of '  Hecla '  wounded  also  by  a  ball  of  a 
mini^  rifle,  so  that  he  will  lose  an  eye.  In  this  matter  I 
believe  the  battery  and  troops  Buffered  a  good  deal.  The 
'  Arn^ant '  lost  two  killed  and  seven  wounded  ;  the  whole 
of  our  loss  was  by  miai6  rifle  balls,  the  batteiy  not  firing 
shot  except  from  field-pieces.  As  far  as  I  can  guess,  I  have 
no  great  hope  now  of  a  general  action  taking  place,  or 
anything  very  decisive  in  the  Baltic.  The  Russians  wont  be 
such  fools  as  to  send  their  fleet  out  to  try  us  at  sea ;  and  I 
trust  we  shall  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  get  into  an  useless  and 
unsatisfiictory  battle  with  powerful  batteries,  the  result  of 
which  would  leave  us  so  weakened  in  material,  and  what  is 
worse,  in  'personnel,'  that,  if  the  Russian  squadron  thai 
came  out,  they  would  take  us.  All  this  seems  to  me  like 
a  strong  probability  of  a  lengthened  blookade  with  all  its 
CoooAc 
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tedium,  as  &r  as  the  Baltic  ie  coocemed.  The  real  tug  o£ 
war  will  be  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  rather,  oa  shore  in  that 
neighbourhood.  If  war  is  to  go  on  to  next  year,  I  trust 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  now  that  we  Imow  our  enemy 
better,  and  have  seen  the  locality.  We  must  hare  a  tribe 
of  small  steamers  with  heavy  guns.  God  blese  you. 
Your  H.  J.  C. 

From  Captain,  Codrmgton  to  kia  SUter. 

'  Bo7>i1 0«OTge,'  Ban  Soiuid :  Jdds  10,  1 SS4, 
Dear  Jane, — We  are  here  in  an  open  but  tolerably  se- 
cure anchorage  on  the  north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and 
Sir  C  Napier  and  the  French  squadron  having  now  joined 
Admiral  Corry's  divisioQ,  we  are  all  at  anchor  here.  It  is  a 
fine  sight ;  but  I  feel  that  much  time  has  been  lost ;  and 
thoagb  there  was  little  to  be  done  at  all  in  the  Baltic, 
nothing  of  that  little  has  been  done.  The  businesB  at 
Hango  we  all  consider  to  have  been  a  sad  mess.  I  am  truly 
glad  that  I  was  spared  the  mental  worry  of  witnessing  it. 
It  seems  'Dragon'  was  sent  in  to  sound  and  anchored 
pretty  near  in,  but  in  a  position  where  an  island  masked 
her  hull  from  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of 
her  abaft  paddle-box.  As  long  as  ohe  did  not  fire  the 
BuBsians  did  not  do  so,  and  she  went  od  sounding.  At 
last,  in  consequence  of  some  message  &om  her,  the  admiral 
made  a  signal  to  her  to  try  a  shot,  &o.  So  she  began.  The 
fort  then  replied  from  two  guns  which  bore  on  her.  The 
'  Dragon's '  practice  was  very  good ;  her  shells  striking  and 
bursting  in  the  fort  well.  The  Russian  shot  at  first  fell 
short,  but  gradually  they  got  the  range,  and  the  seventh, 
I  think,  bit  her ;  fi-om  that  time  they  went  on  slowly,  it  la 
true,  but  pretty  surely,  plumping  her  each  time :  one  man 
tells  me  she  bad  twelve  shot  hit  her,  another  says  fifteen, 
another  twenty-two.  But  all  were  abaft  the  paddle-box,  being 
the  only  exposed  part  of  the  ship  clear  of  the  island  that 
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intervened.  All  this  vhile  the  Admiral  snd  squadron  did  not 
see  or  become  avare  that  she  had  been  hit  atalllll  At 
last  Sir  C.  Napier  asked  the  question,  and  Captain  Wilcox 
answered, '  Signal  not  understood,'  and  ctmtinued  the  duel 
longer,  until  he  vae  recalled  with  a  renewed  signal  and  a 
gun.  Meanwhile,  the  '  Magicienne '  had  taken  another 
position  where  no  guns  bore  on  her ;  and,  with  distant  shell- 
firing,  was  sending  shell  after  shell  very  comfortably  into 
the  fort ;  and  '  Hecia '  was  playing  a  similar  game,  though 
with  not  quite  such  accurate  firing,  more  to  the  right.  So 
that  matter  ended,  and  we  then  heard  that  Sir  C  Napier 
never  intended  that  steamers  should  eagagp  the  fort.  Well> 
after  this,  the  squadron  fully  expected  te  go  in  the  next 
day  and  smash  the  forts ;  and  it  might  assuredly  have  been 
done  in  a  short  time  (if  it  had  been  considered  expedient). 
But  it  was  decided  otherwise,  and  some  time  aiterwarda 
the  squadron  removed  elsewhere.  Now  first  of  all,  I  must 
say  that  as  Hango  inner  anchorage  was  of  no  use  to  us,  and 
as  we  could  have  been  '  worrited  *  out  of  it  again  &om  the 
shore  by  guns  and  troops,  that  place  being  of  no  use  to  us, 
it  was  not  worth  the  riskof  oiu  man's  lifeto  take  it;  con- 
sequently I  would  never  bare  fired  at  it  at  all,  but  have  gob 
as  much  of  sounding  as  I  could  without  firing.  But  after 
that  duel  between  'Dragon'  and  the  fort  on  the  island,  I 
would  have  gone  in  next  day  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force  as  should  have  crushed  resistuice  at  once ;  and  it  might 
easily  have  been  done ;  but  before  leaving  the  jdace,  as  I 
should  have  done  nest  day,  I  would  have  embarked  the 
Russian  guns  and  sent  them  as  trophies  for  St  James's 
Park,  and  Uien  blown  down  the  works  into  the  harbour. 
We  should  then  not  have  heard  of  a  Russian  victory  at 
Hango.  Now  they  are  greatly  adding  to  the  works  there, 
and  the  Emperor  has  made  it  out  to  be  a  great  victory, 
has  sent  money  to  the  soldiers,  promotion  to  the  oGScers 
and  deoorationa ;  and  also,  has  sent  two  holy  Grosses  to  the 
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impregnable  batten^  to  make  them  sanctified  and  im~ 
pi^nable  for  ever  I  [ 

But  I  moum  that  we  have  not  gone  to  take  the  island 
of  Nargen,  which  we  might  have  had  cheaply,  and  perhaps 
might  even  now.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  Qulf  of  Finland, 
near  Bevel.  Its  distance  from  the  noainland  is  such  that  it 
is  quite  out  of  all  chance  of  gunshot,  and  ships  anchoring 
near  it  or  sailing  round  it,  are  out  of  gunshot  &om  the 
mainland.  Hitherto,  there  has  been  only  one  small  star 
fort  on  the  island  on  the  south  end.  There  is  water  on  the 
island,  and  being  very  extensive,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
stores,  provisions,  •&&,  for  which  we  want  a  depot ;  and  on 
its  east  side  there  is  a  capital  and  roomy  anchorage.  Even 
now,  while  there  are  no  heavy  batteries  there  the  island 
must  &U,  even  if  they  had  covered  it  with  troops.  By  sur- 
roonding  the  island  we  can  isolate  Uiem,  cutting  off  their 
supplies,  and  force  them  to  submit.  It  is  true  that  we 
should  have  to  vacate  the  island  before  the  wint«r,  and 
should  probably  find  that  before  next  spring  the  Bussians 
had  regularly  fortified  it ;  but  even  then  our  small  steamers 
could  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  main  as  before. 

As  to  CroDStadt,  it  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack ;  and  if  it  is 
to  be  done,  it  would  be  best  to  go  up  with  a  strong  force, 
threaten  the  southern  or  deep  channel  south  of  the  island, 
then  with  small  steam-gunboats  in  large  number,  go  round 
the  Dortli  side,  and  try  to  blow  a  passage  for  themselves 
through  the  dyke  of  piles  and  granite  the  fiussians  have 
made  of  six  miles  long  from  point  to  point.  Once  through 
that,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  Bussian  fleet  and 
Cronstadt  being  burnt,  by  being  taken  in  reverse  by  shell 
and  shot ;  and  the  way  up  to  St.  Petersburg  is  then  open 
for  steamers,  as  soon  as  a  passage  through  that  northern 
barrier  is  made,  without  waiting  for  the  &U  of  Cronstadt. 
Bat  for  this  we  should  have  enough  of  small  steamers  to 
cnuh  all  their  gunboats,  &c.  &c.    At  present,  I  fear  that 
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with    all   OUT   show   nothing   vill   be   done  this  year ! ! 
Sweaborg,  with   its  two   tkousand  guns  and  its    closed 
channel^  can't  well  be  got  at  by  ships  withwii  soldiers. 
Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  a 

'  ttojti  Qtatgt,'  Jtrna  IS,  1$54. 
....  We  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  now  assembled  in  Baro 
Soundl  Sir  C.  Napier  and  his  squadron  met  the  French 
squadron  at  sea  a  few  miles  outside  this,  and  then  they  all 
came  in  and  joined  Admiral  Cony's  squadron  here.  Swdi 
a  collection  of  powerful  ships  makes  a  very  fine  sight,  and 
since  their  arrival,  the  respective  admirals  have  been  going 
through  the  round  of  customary  civilities  and  salutes 
prescribed  by  oflScial  etiquette.  I  b&ve  hardly  had  time  to 
judffe  of  the  French  yet.  Their  crews  seem  as  young  and 
boyish  as  our  are  elderly.  Our  coastguardmen  in  this  fleet 
generally  are  very  respectable  men,  but  they  are  very  slow 
in  their  movements,  and  have  no  notion  of  being  at  all 

hurried  in  anything But  it  is  evident  to  me  and  to 

others,  that  the  coastguard  must  be  thoroughly  re-modelled 
if  we  wish  it  to  be  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  navy  in  this 

service  of  emergency It  is  now  a  question  whether 

the  squadron  can  make  a  satisfactory  attack  on  the  BnssiBit 
ships  moored  in  line  close  behind  Sweaborg ;  it  was  debated 
yesterday,  but  we  dont  yet  know  what  came  of  it.  As  to 
trying  to  force  a  passage  right  in,  everyone  seema  con- 
vinced that  it  ie  quite  impracticable.  It  is  far  too  strong ; 
and  it  would  be  the  same  if  we  had  a  hundred  linenrf- 
battle  ships.  The  narrowness  (one  cable)  and  difficulties 
in  the  channel,  which  is  not  straight,  limit  the  assailants 
to  a  single  line  ;  and  &om  description,  the  leading  ships 
must  inevitably  be  destroyed,  from  the  overwhelming 
aooumulation  of  force  bearing  down  on  them  in  running 
in,  while  they  are  themselves  unable  to  reply.    If  OfM 
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Bhip  fails  in  that  narrow  channel,  or,  blinded  bj  smoke, 
misses  her  waj,  not  only  ig  she  mined,  but  she  forms  a 
block  which  the  others  cant  pass ;  the  result  would  be  a 
confused  mass  of  three  or  four  line-of-battle  ships  on  shore 
and  foul  of  each  other,  riddled  through  and  through  by  the 
rakiDg  shot  from  the  three  tiers  of  Sweaboi^,  and  &om 
the  five  or  six  line-of-battle  ships  moored  across  the  inner 
entrance  of  the  channel ;  and  the  rest  ot  our  squadroB  must 
haul  off  and  leave  their  comrades  helplessly  perishing.  The 
thing  may  be  done  by  troops  in  connexion  with  us  land- 
ing to  the  westward  perhaps,  and  thus  taking  them  in  reverse 
frmn  Helsingfois. 

We  are  alt  in  the  dumps  here.  It  aeems  evident 
that  little  or  nothing  b  to  be  done,  or  likely  to  be  done, 
whatever  might  have  been  before  this  time.  The  season 
is  now  getting  on,  and  we  have  let  Russia  complete  her  de- 
faces hereabout  by  our  delay.  Had  we  followed  close  up  on 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  we  might  hare  hurt  them  a  good 
deaL  At  present,  the  general  opinion  here  is  that  nothing 
will  be  done.  Method,  arrangement,  head,  and  above  all 
nerve,  is  wanting  in  one  quarter  where  it  is  most  wanted, 
but  where  years  forbid  na  to  expect  it.  I  look  upon  it — 
and  BO  do  all — inevitable,  that  there  must  be  a  change 
befcare  next  year  if  this  war  goes  on.  For  myself  I  may 
say,  I  would  rather  command  a  sloop  in  the  Black  >3ea, 
than  a  three-decker  here Here  everyone  feela  suf- 
fering under  a  sort  of  professional  paralysis. 

Admiral  Chads  is  a  valuable  oflScer,  and  I  admire  him 
much.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  the  energy  and  zeal 
and  activity  with  which  he  does  his  duty. 

>  Bo7*l  Qwngs,'  Baio  Soimd  :  Jnn»  21,  ISBi. 
....  We  have  been  lying  here  for  a  few  days,  in  co. 
with  our  allies  the  French,  but  as  the  signal  has  been  made 
for  preparing  for  sea,  I  conclude  we  shall  move  to-moirow. 
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I  doht  know  whither  we  are  going)  but  probably  we  shall 
go  £rom  place  to  place  up  the  Gulf,  looking  at  each,  till 
we  get  near  Gronstadt.  Certainly,  whatev^  people  in 
their  ignorance  of  ciicumBtances  may  think  in  En^ 
land  about  the  Baltic,  tod  all  that  we  ought  to  do,  it 
would  be  theii  opinion  if  they  were  here,  as  it  is  ours  now, 
that  with  our  present  means  there  ie  very  little  indeed 
within  our  power.  I  wish  out  countrymen  'who  dt  at 
home  at  ease '  may  diaritably  give  us  credit  for  good  in- 
tentions,  and  the  strong  wish  to  do  our  best  under  all 
oircumfltancGB ;  but  I  fear  they  will  not.  The  two  great 
things  to  do  are — Sweaborg  and  Cronstadt ;  bub  if  we  had 
100  line-of-battie  ships  more,  I  don't  think  we  should  be 
further  advanoed  towards  success  in  a  squadron  attack  on 
them.  Of  the  two,  I  rather  think  Sweaborg  is  the  wont. 
It  is  not  only  the  2,800  guns  we  should  have  to  &ce  in 
running  in,  and  the  line-of-battle  ships  also  raking  us,  bat 
it  is  also  the  difficulty  of  acoess,  the  narrow  (less  than  s 
cable'B  length  wide  &om  island  to  rock)  and  tortuous  en- 
trance, in  which  the  blinding  smoke  of  battle,  or  a  casualty 
for  one  minute  at  the  helm,  would  wreck  a  line-of-battle 
ship  on  the  shore  in  a  helpless  position,  and  thereby  eSec- 
tually  close  up  the  channel  by  the  impediment  of  her  hnll, 
to  theruin  of  those  following  her.  How  would  the  country 
like  the  idea  of  three  line-of-battle  ships  and  nearly  3,000 
men  destroyed  uselessly  in  the  presence  of  their  twenty  or 
thirty  comrades  who  could  not  help  them ;  and  this  with- 
out the  power  of  inflicting  any  loss  on  the  Russians?  And 
in  this  I  hare  taken  no  account  of  the  submarine  explodinj; 
cases  which  they  have  in  the  channel,  and  which  all  the 
world  knows  can  be  arranged  precisely  in  such  a  narrow  and 
tideless  channel.  Then  add  to  this  the  chain  or  the  boom 
across,  and  you  will  judge  of  our  chance  of  getting  in.  I 
heartily  wish  we  had  troops  with  us,  for  then  we  might  do 
something  there  aad  elsewhere.     As  &r  as  I  can  judge,  it 
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would  have  a  good  result  if  troops,  Bopported  hy  ships  and 
steam-gunboats,  landed  near  HelaiDgfora  ia  the  westward  of 
Sweaboig,  and  by  establishing  themselves  at  Helsingfors  and 
in  the  island  between  it  and  Sweaborg,  commenced  the  dege 
of  Sweaboig  (which  is  an  island)  from  the  landside,  while 
tlie  squadron  shelled  the  works  from  the  E.  or  S.E,  side. 

As  to  CroQBtadt,  it  is  a  tough  nut  to  crack,  but  I  think 
it  ifl  not  BO  bad  as  Sweaborg :  the  bull  is  certainly  very  well 
armed  at  the  homa ;  but,  judging  from  plans  and  sketches, 
I  think  it  may  be  done  by  threatening  the  horns,  and 
worldiig  in  reality  on  the  flank  and  tail.  Look  at  the 
plan  of  the  place.  Suppose  the  main  body  of  the  squadron 
anchored  oGF  the  soathem  entrance,  on  the  aide  near  what 
is  called  the  '  London  Chest : ' — then  there  are  two  things 
to  do ;  the  one  to  land  such  a  force  suddenly  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  island  as  would  not  only  carry  by  a 
rear  attack  the  batteries  on  the  sonth  and  west  of  the  island 
which  command  the  channel  (turning  their  guna  then 
against  the  detached  islet  forts,  Alexander,  Menshikoff, 
&0.  &c,),  but  also  regularly  invest  the  town  of  Gronstadt 
itself :  a  proceeding  which  its  heavy  sea-line  defences  on 
the  south  could  not  prevent.  But  this  would  draw  down 
fresh  support  from  Petersburg,  unless  another  thing  was 
previously  managed.  From  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  island 
to  the  projecting  point  of  the  mainland  nearest  to  it  ia 
that  direction,  called,  I  think,  Lisi  Noss,  the  Russians 
have  driven  in  a  line  of  piles,  with  some  blocks  of  granite, 
so  as  to  block  that  channel  against  ships  entirely.  But 
the  distance  across  &om  point  to  point  is  more  than  six 
miles,  consequently  there  is  a  large  space  in  the  centre 
that  can  be  approached  by  steamers  of  light  draught,  with- 
oat  their  being  annoyed  by  shot  from  either  shore.  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  auch  a  force  of  eteam-gunboats,  &c.,  an 
can  easily  beat  and  destroy  any  force  of  Russian  boats 
{^polling  them,  advance  up  to  the  pile  and  granite  bairier 
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as  near  the  centre  as  poBsibie.  As  soon  aa  this  is  seen,  we. 
may  expect  a  fight  across  the  banier  by  distaot  caiutoiiade 
with  Rasaian  gunboats :  meanwhile  divers,  wiUi  exploding 
oases  and  Bickford's  fuse,  are  at  work  below,  nmVing  aod 
enlarging  a  passage  through  the  barrier,  if  possible  at 
more  places  than  one.  If  this  earn,  be  done— and  it  would 
be  well  worth  the  trial — then  the  irruption  of  our  whole 
force  of  steam-gunboats  and  flotilla  would  annihilate  the 
Russian  gunboats,  and  by  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  it  would  invest  Cron- 
Btadt  on  that  side,  and  in  the  first  place  prepare  for  the 
next  step  of  landing  the  army  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island.  Meanwhile,  as  soon  as  the  barrier  had  been  opened, 
the  steamers  and  flotilla  would  at  once  attach  Cronstadt 
in  its  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  point,  namely,  by  a 
fire  of  hot  shot,  and  shell,  and  rockets,  on  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  thus  mkhig  tJie 
man-of-war  basin  or  harbour  &om  end  to  end,  and  burning 
all  the  men-of-war  huddled  inside  it.  The  pile  bairier 
once  forced,  I  consider  that,  with  the  steam-means  that 
England  ought  to  have  at  her  disposal  and  to  put  forth 
in  such  a  contest,  that  commanding  position  on  the  east 
side  could  be  assumed  and  maintained;  and  while  the 
channel  of  the  Neva  &om  St.  Petersburg  was  sealed  up  on 
the  one  hand,  on  the  other  Cronstadt  and  its  fleet  and  arsenal 
must  foil  into  our  hands. 

Between  this  sort  of  proceeding  and  an  armed  blockade 
oftheGulfof  Finland  by  a  flying  squadron  of  a  dozen  steam 
line-of-battle  ships,  with  steam-gunboats  constantly  moving 
about  from  side  to  side  and  threatening  every  place,  I  do 
not  yet  see  any  intermediate  step.  We  are  certainly  not 
prepared  for  it  this  year ;  shall  we  be  so  in  next  spring 't 
At  present,  as  the  Russians  decidedly  wont  come  out  to  try 
us  outside,  I  don't  see  well  what  is  to  be  done.  I  conclude 
that  one  of  these  days  we  shall  go  and  do  what  we  oagh 
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to  bare  done  montiis  ago,  namely,  go  towards  Bevel,  and 
oocapy  the  island  of  Nai^;en.  This  is  a  largish  island  off 
Bevel,  fonning  a  good  and  safe  anohorage  on  its  east  side, 
and  a  fair  one  on  its  south  and  west  sides.  It  is  veil  wooded, 
with  good  spars  on  it,  and  has  water  on  it  for  supplying  a 
fleet.  N'ot  only  is  the  anchorage  out  of  gunshot  of  the  main- 
land, hut  both  channels  round  it  are  equally  so.  It  would 
he  a  capital  place  as  a  depot  for  us,  where  we  could  collect 
our  stores,  provisions,  and  our  colliers.  It  is  a  position  ter- 
riUy  threatening  for  Bevel.  The  only  battery  that  was  on 
the  island  was  a  small  star  fort  on  the  southern  end,  easily 
silenced.  What  there  is  now  we  don't  know.  But  if  there 
are  no  complete  fortifications  on  the  island  yet  erected 
— and  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  that — the  island 
can't  resist,  even  if  manned  hj  troops.  For,  whatever 
force  they  send  there  must,  when  we  cut  off  their  commu- 
nications, end  by  surrendering.  The  island  itself  has 
usually  few  people  on  it.  I  hear  that  it  is  pretty  well 
covered  with  fir-trees,  which  the  Emperor  of  Bu^ia  is 
training  up  as  his  supply  of  masts  and  yards  for  his  navy, 
and  which  he  therefore  makes  a  preserve  forest  of  masting 
timber.  Now,  it  would  suit  us  to  go  and  complete  our 
stock  of  masts  and  yards  at  once,  and  then  cut  down  and 
send  to  England  and  France  the  rest  in  our  empty  trans- 
ports, &C.,  burning  what  we  don't  require.  I  have  not  seen 
Nai^ien,  but  speak  &om  description  of  those  who  have. 
From  this  anchorage  we  threaten  not  only  Bevel,  but 
Sweaborg,  for  it  is  only  about  fifteen  miles  across  the  nar- 
rows, and  two  intervening  ships  make  it  signal  distance. 
Also  we  cut  off  all  t^e  coast  communications  between  Biga, 
Bevel,  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Busdans  would  be  sorely 
harassed,  not  knowing  where  the  storm  might  next  burst 
at  any  moment.  What  we  shall  now  do,  or  not  do,  I  have 
not  any  meaua  of  knowing,  beyond  a  guess  as  to  probabili- 
ties, p(»sibilitieE,  and  impossibilities ;    but  this  I  know, 
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that  ve  ought  in  prudence  and  in  charity  to  ouradTea,  and 
to  the  wretched  RusgiaD  serfs  themselves,  to  make  war  in 
the  manner  that  it  best  suite  us  to  make  it,  and  not  as  it 
best  suits  Kuseia  to  receive  it. 

Meanwhile,  m;  thoughta  turn  to  otu  dear  Will  and  bis 
CoIdBtreams,  and  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  real  game  is  there ; 
for  it  is  in  that  quarter  that  Russia  is  for  oui  objecta  most 
vulnerable,  and  where  the  strokes  we  can  give  her  will  meet 
affect  her,  not  only  temporarily  but  permanently.  I  ocm- 
dude  that  the  junction  of  the  Anglo-French  army  to  the 
forces  of  Omar  Pasha  will  bring  about  soon  such  a  check  to 
the  Russians  as  will  relieve  the  Turks  at  least  from  all  fear 
of  their  further  advance  south.  Then  comes  the  choice, 
whether  to  throw  suddenly  our  French  and  English  army, 
supported  by  the  whole  fleet,  in  their  rear,  so  as  to  take 
Odessa,  and  cut  off  all  the  supplies  to  the  Russian  anny ;  or 
to  cross  over  at  once,  and  UnHing  in  the  Crimea  with  siege 
train,  take  possession  of  the  whole  Crimea,  and  take  Sevas- 
topol by  the  rear,  while  the  fleet  attack  the  entrance.  Both 
might  be  done  in  succeesitm,  but  the  latt^  would  afford 
the  greatest  and  most  p^Ttutnent  advantages  as  a  national 
question.  Once  in  possession  of  Sevastopol,  the  victors 
^ould  at  once  distribate  the  guns  of  it  between  Turkey, 
France,  and  England — they  would  look  well  at  each  ca[d- 
tal :  the  ships  the  same.  Docks,  arsenals,  and  all  military 
works  to  be  obliterated  at  once,  before  the  question  is 
debated  of  who  is  to  retain  posBession  of  the  Crimea.  When 
that  point  is  mooted,  it  will  be  evident  that  Turkey  would 
be  too  feeble  to  retain  it ;  and  if  she  had  it,  the  intrigues 
of  Russia  would  first  try  to  renew  the  exclusion  of  France 
and  England  &om  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  make  a  sepa- 
ration between  us  and  Turkey,  and  prepare  for  h^  again 
wresting  it  from  her  imbecility.  It  is  true  that  France  and 
England  have  both  renounced  all  territorial  advantages 
to  themselves;  but   why  should  not  France  retain   the 
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Crimea  in  the  name  and  for  the  behoof  of  Turke;  <  till 
Turkey  becomes  strong  enough  to  take  care  of  it  for  her- 
self' ?   Heaven  forbid  that  England  should  have  it  all,  for 
many  reasons  besides  our  pledge.     Bat  I,  for  one,  sbotild 
be  very  glad  to  see  Fiance  left  in  that  sort  of  poesession  of 
it  (if  not  for  hereelf ),  for  this  reason : — So  long  as  France 
retains  the  Crimea,  so  long  is  any  cordial  alliance  between 
Russia  and  France  an  impossibility,  and  consequently  so 
long  will  France  (if  for  no  other  motive)  have  a  strong 
wish  to  be  in  alliance  with  England.     If  Russia  regains 
it,  either  by  arms  or  by  her  inBuence  governing  Turkey, 
we  shall  again  see  the  fiosphorus  and  Dardanelles  closed, 
to  the  injury  of  France,  England,  and  Austria.     If  France 
retains  it,  we  may  rely  on  the  Black  Sea  being  ever  kept 
open  to  all  Europe,  for  it  will  be  the  interest  of  all  parties 
to  do  80 ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  a  necessity.     France  in  the 
Crimea  can  never  hart  England  under  any  possible  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  frankly  offering  it  to  her,  &om  Eng- 
land in  the  hour  of  our  joint  victory,  would  do  more  than 
aoytfaing  else  to  conciliate  the  lasting  good  feeling  of  the 
French.     Well,  it  is  time  that  I  finished  my  political 
speculations  and  went  to  bed  ;  but  my  thoughts  may  amuse 
yoo,  and  also  will  divert  Will,  to  whom  I  wish  you  to  send 
on  this  letter.     As  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  going  to  be 
done  here  or  elsewhere,  I  am  not  committing  any  breach 
iff  confidence  in  a  chatty  letter  like  this  to  you  and  him 
for  yourselves.     I  like  what  I  see  of  our  French  allies. 
Their  ships,  beiog  of  older  construction,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  such  ships  as  the  *  Duke  of  Wellington,'  *  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,' '  James  Watt,'  and  •  Princess  Royal,'  but  they  are 
in  good  and  efficient  order.     As  to  my  old  '  Royal  Creorge,' 
she  ie  pretty  well  for  what  she  is — a  cheap  and  powerful 
blook-sfaip — but  if  this  war  is  to  last  another  year,  and  if 
we  have  to  return  to  England  in  this  winter,  I  shall  heartily 
long:  to  be  tmnsfored,  with  officers  and  crew,  to  the '  Royal 
CO  /--I 
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Albert,'  to  fit  out  and  try  her.  Thia  ship  is  terriblj  or&nb, 
and  it  is  no  joke.  The  other  d&y,  when  the  squadron  had 
been  carrying  whole  topsails  and  toj^allant  sails  too  bng 
for  us,  I  did  not  dare  to  send  the  men  aloft  to  reef  the 
topsails  until  I  had  got  the  topsail  yards  down  on  the  cap. 
It  is  a  great  bore,  for  the  ship's  fighting  power  as  a  battery 
is  constantly  nullified  under  sail.  Good  night,  and  God 
blesa  you. 

Tour  affectionate 

H,  J.  CODHIMGTOH. 

Admiral  Plumridge  has  rejoined  in  the  *  Leopaid.'  You 
will  hear  of  very  great  destruction  of  ships,  and  of  pitch 
and  timber — jprwate  property  on  efiore — in  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, and  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  sad  loss  in  action  (by 
ambuscade)  of  fifty-eight  of  that  steam  squadron's  men 
and  officers,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  with  one  boat 
and  gun  taken.  I  would  rather  have  loaded  the  shipi 
with  t^e  pitch,  tar,  and  timber,  and  sent  it  to  the  Ad- 
miralty for  disposal  by  them  in  England,  where  it  is  much 
wanted.  This  sort  of  warfare  looked  detestable  in  our 
eyes  when  threatened  by  Joinville  against  our  coasts.  I 
wonder  how  they  will  view  it  in  England  now  against 
Finland.  But  that  is  not  my  affair.  My  wish  about  tlie 
timber  at  Nargen  is  because  it  is  public  property. 

If  any  ships  winter  in  the  Baltic,  I  hope  Kiel  will  be 
the  place,  so  as  to  get  up  a  good  popular  feeling  in  Ger- 
many in  our  favour. 

'  Boyal  Qeoi^e,'  off  Scntar,  Baltic :  Jnne  24,  18H. 
I  think  I  told  you  that  the  French  as  well  as  the  re- 
united English  squadrons  were  assembled  in  Baio  Sound. 
Sir  C.  Napier  met  them  at  sea  just  outside  Bare  Sound  ; 
and  there  ensued  the  customsry  salutes  and  civilities,  and 
for  that  day  the  French  wore  the  English  ensign  at  the 
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main,  and  the  EngUah  wore  that  of  the  French  at  the  main. 
This  was  on  the  13th,  and  they  all  then  came  into  Baro 
Sound.  On  the  14tb  the  English  flag  oGBceis, '  with  their 
tail  on,'  ae  your  Highlanders  say,  visited  tiie  French 
admirals,  the  French  ships  manning  yards  and  cheering  as 
they  passed.  On  the  next  day(15th')  the  French  admirals 
called  on  Sir  C.  Napi^,  and  were  similaily  received,  oni 
ships  manning  yards  and  cheering  as  they  passed.  On  the 
quarter-deok  of  the  *  Duke  of  Wellington '  were  asaemhled 
all  OUT  admirals  and  captains.  The  French  admiral  was 
ushered  in  by  Admiral  Seymour  up  the  ladder  to  the 
quarternleck,  where  oar  commander-in-chief,  with  his 
gold-laoed  cocked  hat  manfully  stuck  athwart^hips,  stood 
feeing  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  receive  him.  The  French 
admiial,  Farseval  DeschSoes,  is  rather  beyond  middle  age, 
tall,  and  rather  spare  in  form,  but  seemingly  in  ill  health, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  see  he  ie  rather  deaf.  I  like  what  I  saw 
of  birn  as  far  as  it  went.  He  seems  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  good  address  and  manners.  The  second  in  command, 
Bear-Admiral  Senaud,  seems  a  younger  and  sharper  man, 
and  one  of  more  practical  experience  and  greater  famili- 
arity with  professional  details  in  naval  matters,  both  as  to 
bia  own  squadron  and  our  navy.  It  struck  me  as  I  was 
accompanying  him  and  Admiral  Chads  on  their  tour  of 
inspection  round  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington,'  when  I  had  to 
trandate  and  explain  iu  very  lame  French  many  ship 
details,  that,  without  going  bo  far  as  to  say  that  the  one 
is  tiie  same  as  the  other,  yet  that  the  French  admiral 
apparently  occupies  in  their  squadron  the  same  sort  of 
place  in  the  squadron's  professional  opinion  as  Bear-Admiral 
Chads  does  in  ours.  Of  course  on  so  short  an  acquaintance 
with  the  I>'rencb  rear-admiral  this  is  but  a  guess.  But  as  to 
Admiral  Chads,  anyone  who  knows  this  squadron  must 
feel  what  a  valuable  member  he  is.  On  descending  to  the 
admiral's  cabin  aiter  the  arrival,  all  the  captains  were  duly 
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presented  to  the  French  admirals.  In  these  m&tters  there 
is  generally  Bome  ground  for  amusemeot  under  a  grave 
face.  From  this  I  went  round,  as  I  said  before,  with  the 
French  rear-admiral  and  Admiral  Chads,  and  on  our  return 
to  the  cabin  I  found  charts  aud  plans  spread  over  the 
table,  and  the  two  senior  admirals  looking  over  them  ae  if  in 
consultation.  Of  course  I  discreetly  backed  out  and  with- 
drew, mindful  of  the  proverb  quoted  by  Walter  Scott,  *  Ne 
accesseris  in  consilio  antequam  voceris.'  The  last-named 
contingency  not  being  at  all  likely  to  occur,  there  is  ttill 
less  chance  of  committing  the  former  error.  We  remained 
some  days  longer  at  Baro  Sound  all  together,  during  which 
time  we  were  occupied  all  day  in  the  extensive  business  of 
making  and  receiving  calls  on  and  from  our  French 
allies. 

I  have  -left  Baro  Sound  without  having  set  my  foot  on 
shore  at  all,  not  even  on  the  watering  island  or  on  the 
lighthouse  island,  as  everyone  else  on  board  has  had  time 
and  means  of  doing.  And  yet  from  the  top  of  that  light- 
house the  spyglass  could  easily  make  out  the  Bussian  line- 
of-battle  ships  moored  inside  Sweaborg  io  line,  and  wishing 
us  to  attack  them.  Certainly,  if  they  were  far  too  wise  to 
be  tempted  out  when  our  forces  were  comparatively  small, 
they  are  much  too  knowing  to  come  out  now  that  they 
have  seen  our  accession  of  force.  As  fiu",  therefore,  as  I 
can,  without  a  shadow  of  information,  guess  at  our  present 
proBpects,  I  imagine  them  to  consist  mainly  in  an  armed 
promenade  of  defiance  up  to  the  Czar's  gates,  where  he  ia 
too  strongly  entrenched  for  our  present  means  of  olTeuce, 
and  perhaps  the  attacking  one  or  two  things  which  are 
weaker,  or  from  their  nature  attainable  by  us  withoat 
serious  risk  of  loss.  But  this  is  all  guess  of  mine.  On  the 
20tb  I  dined  with  the  French  admiral,  as  did  also  Keppel 
and  Paget,  to  meet  our  admiral  and  co.  You  know  bow 
dearly  I  like  a  quiet  mutton  chop,  and  how  much  I  dislike 
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a.  grand  dinner.  Still  these  tliinga  are  at  times  necessary 
evils,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  oar  French  host  and  his 
countrymen  made  it  aa  pleasant  as  possible.  On  going  in 
p&£t  the  dinner  table,  I  had  remarked  that  even  the  glass 
of  eaah  guest  had  been  filled  with  champagne ;  but  fancy 
my  astonishment  when  before  we  began,  before  we  bad  even 
lirgt  eat  down,  the  French  admiral  made  a  concise  little 
speech  of  two  or  three  words,  and  proposed  '  ua  toast  &  la 
Keine  d'Angleterre.'  Of  course  we  all  drank  it  with  due 
respect ;  and  while  the  royal  salute  was  firing,  and  the 
French  band  was  playing  '■  God  save  the  Queen,'  in  that 
peculiar  semi-waltzing  time  and  manner  in  which  only  is  it 
ever  played  by  a  French  band,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  comical  perversity  of  circumBtances,  which  thus 
compelled  a  man  like  me  who  never  drinks  wine,  to  begin 
dinna*  with  a  bumper  of  champagne,  not  only  without  the 
solid  foundation  of  any  previous  beef  or  mutton,  but 
actually  before  even  the  fiuid  consolation  of  soup.  It  was 
sharp  work  for  a  water-drinker.  As  to  fish,  I  have  a 
recollection  of  it  in  some  disguise  amongst  the  '  after- 
guard '  of  the  dinner — not  but  that  it  has  juat  as  good  a 
right  to  be  late  with  them  as  early  with  us.  By  the  bye, 
the  French  admiral  told  me  be  remembered  seeing  me 
when  be  came  to  Malta  just  after  the  battle  of  Kavarin, 
and  was  present  at  a  grand  bell  given  by  the  island  to  the 
French,  Bussian,  and  English  squadrons  in  honour  of  the 
battle.  He  said  be  saw  me  *  un  beau  jeune  homme '  (fancy 
my  bow),  wounded,  and  carried  into  the  room  on  a  couch,the 
'  object  of  attraction  and  of  favour  of  all  the  ladies'  (imagine 
myptde-Guied  blushes  of  self-denial), 'who  vied  with  each 
other  in  attentions  to  me  during  that  magnificent  ball,'  &c. 
&c.  It  is  amusing  to  see  what  a  high-coloured  glow  can  be 
thrown  over  the  simple  fact  that  a  young  middy,  not  re- 
covered enough  to  dance,  was  put  into  a  comer  oa  a  sofa 
to  see  what  was  bo  interesting  to  him  as  well  as  to  others. 
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Yes,  there  was  a  fine  sight  for  us  there.  la  that  magnifi- 
eeot  room,  eo  beautifully  and,  for  the  occasion,  appropri- 
ately adorned,  and  thronged  with  friendly  &ce8  beaming 
congrattdation,  to  see  the  form  of  my  fotber,  in  the  prime 
of  manhood  and  in  the  honourable  triumph  of  profeedonal 
eucceas,  walk  up  that  room  hand-in-hand  with  bia  honest 
colleague  old  Heiden,  the  Bussian  admiral,  amidst  the 
cheers  and  good  wiehee  of  every  person  present,  while  the 
band  was  playing  'See  the  conqaering  hero  comes* — that 
was  indeed  something  worth  seeing  for  me,  and  whioh  I 
never  can  forget.  It  was  for  that  1  went ;  the  episode  of 
'  the  fair  ladies,'  &c.  &c,,  is  amusingly  *  French  polish,'  the 
Usual  decoration  of  French  imagination  in  fiiendly  conv»- 
sation. 

Well,  well,  those  times  are  gone,  and  the  very  aot««8 
who  honoured  those  Bcenes  are  now  all  but  passed  away 
after  them.  Hov  much  they  have  left  us  yet  in  recollec- 
tion of  what  is  glorious  and  instructive  ae  well  as  pleasing  I 
And  when  I  think  over  those  times  and  that  system,  and 
then  '  look  on  that  picture  and  cm  this,'  I  feel  more  and  more 
thoroughly  convinced  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  system  of 
ruling  a  squadron.  And  yet  I  look  round,  and  I  must  say 
the  materials  here  are  as  good,  and  might  be  made  as  much 
of,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  of  1 827.  *  Basta  cosL* 
My  last  letter  was,  as  I  have  said,  from  Baro  Sound.  In 
this  cliomte,  and  so  &Lr  to  the  north,  there  is  now  no  such 
thing  as  night.  After  my  guests,  who  had  dined  with  me, 
had  left  me,  I  sat  down  imd  wrote  to  you,  and,  what  with 
one  thing  or  another,  I  did  not  go  to  bed  till  past  2  a.ii. 
All  this  time,  though  certainly  I  did  use  a  candle  tA  write 
by,  it  was  so  light  ail  round  outside  that  we  could  have 
readily  seen  the  smallest  boat  miles  off,  and  a  lovely  calm 
night  it  was ;  in  &ct,  the  night  is  so  completely  a  sort  of 
day  that  we  use  the  day  aigriala  all  through,  and  never 
the  night  signals.    I  went  to  bed  at  2.30  aji.,  and  as  I 
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turned  in  I  saw  the  bud  riaing  above  the  horizoo.  I  hear 
that  at  Tomea,  at  the  head  of  the  G-ulf  of  Boijmia,  the  sun 
now  never  sete  at  all. 

We  are  now  at  anchor  off  Seskar,  a  low  island  in  the 
«ast  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  having  passed  Hc^land 
yesterday.  Nothing  can  well  be  less  interesting  in  ap- 
pearance than  the  islands  and  shores  of  this  same  Oulf  of 
Finland.  Hogland  is  high  (oompofratively),  rugged  and 
rocky,  and  with  no  ooltivation ;  but  it  has  woods  of  fir 
trees  of  email  size  <»i  it :  no  fortifications.  The  rest  of 
these  islands  are  low,  and  either  sandy  or  rocky.  Just  the 
places  to  put  beaoons  on  and  then  keep  clear  of;  and  that 
is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  made  of  them  apparently.  We 
find  the  irater  everywhere  alongside  so  fresh  now,  even  at 
Baro,  that  the  men  can  drink  it.  Bind  occasionally  will 
drink  it  in  spite  of  orders,  thereby  getting  an  attack  of 
diarrhcea. 

You  will  observe  that  Elliot,  Hope,  and  myself  have 
BOW  rejoined  the  commander-in-chiers  division  in  this 
cmiae.  .  .  .  Aa  yet  the  profeaaional  weather  has  been  more 
moderate,  and,  for  the  sake  of  public  comfort  and  service 
efficiency,  I  hope  it  may  remain  so. 

3  f:ii,  a  steamer,  evidently  from  Ctonstadt,  has  been 
to  look  at  ns,  but  returned  quick^  when  '  Bulldog '  went 
to  look  at  her.    G-od  bless  you. 

Your  afTectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

Our  force  here  is  at  present  as  follows,  besides  those 
left  at  Baro : — 

*  Duke  of  Wellington,' '  Hogue,'  •  Acre,'  *  Imp^euse,' 

*  Blenheim,* '  Princess  Koyal,'  *  Euryalus,*  <  James  Watt,' 

*  Edinburgh,'  *  Cressy,'  *  Arrogant,' '  Csesar,' '  Boyal  Qeorge,' 
'Majestic,'  'Nile.' 

French — Sis  line-of-battle  ships,  six  steamers. 
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'  Penelope,'  *  Bulldog,' '  Gorgon,' '  Desperate,'  and  other 
steamers. 

*  Magicienne '  and  *  Driver,' '  Poroapine '  and  '  Light- 
ning,' tenders. 

Twelve  English  steam  liners,  tiiree  heavy  frigates,  six 
heavy  steamers. 

'  Boyftl  George,'  off  Cronstftdt :  Jane  39,  1664. 
The  other  day  one  of  our  superiors  in  a  conGdential 
chat  with  me  mentioned  that,  finding  from  the  chiers 
expressions  that  he  had  no  plan  or  idea  of  attack  or  of 
tactics  in  the  event  of  our  meeting  the  BuBsian  squadron 
at  sea,  he  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  pointing  out  ho* 
advantageous  it  would  be  to  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
juniors  and  his  captains  beforehand,  so  as  to  get  their 
opinions  on  these  subjects,  and  then  express  his  own  wishes 
in  a  general  way,  so  that  individual  ships  might  know  how 
to  govern  themselves  under  unforeseen  contingencies ; 
as,  once  in  action,  few  signals  could  be  Been,  owing  to 
smoke  of  guns  and  of  funnels.  My  friend  then  said  to  me 
that  it  would  he  a  good  thing  if  we  did  go  and  talk  to 
him  about  it,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  do  so,  as  he 
knew  me  well  enough  to  be  sure  that,  in  spite  of  what  I 
had  suffered  from  him,  I  would  do  what  I  could  cheerfully 
to  support  in  his  official  duty  the  admiral  of  the  squadron. 
I  replied  that  I  thought  him  quite  right,  but  that  tlie 
Nelsoniau  dlscussionB  be  suggested  on  naval  tactics,  advan- 
tageous as  they  were,  must  be  the  growth  of  a  different 
professional  atmosphere  from  the  one  we  now  breathed  in — 
one,  in  short,  in  which  mutcal  confidence  thoroughly  per- 
vaded all  ranks — that  there  must  previously  be,  on  the 
part  ctf  the  chief,  something  like  a  request  or  an  invitation 
to  give  our  (q)imoii,  or  at  least  some  intimation,  direct  or 
indirect,  by  word  or  manner,  that  the  hearing  an  opinion 
would  be.  agreeable  to  him ;  that  for  myself,  aiber  what 
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hft  liad  done  to  me,  were  I  to  Yolunteer  &  profesaional 
opinion  unasked,  I  felt  sure  I  flhould  be  told  '.  ...  to 
mind  my  own  business  and  wait  till  I  was  asked  my 
opinioQ ' — a  thing  I  wished  naturally  to  avoid.  But  that, 
if  really  he  wished  for  my  opinion  oa  any  professional 
Hutyect,  and  made  me  aware  of  it,  I  should,  whatever  might 
have  previously  occurred,  consider  myself  bound  in  pro- 
fessional honour  as  an  officer  to  give  the  best  opinion  I 
could  to  the  chief  I  served  under.  A  discussion  on  steam 
squadron  tactics  ensued,  in  which  some  main  questions  of 
position,  &c.,  were  mooted  between  the  various  captains 
present,  with  opiniona  sometimes  varying  very  much ;  but 
that  simple  discussion  did  us  good.  I  may  tell  you  that 
it  was  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  they  came  round  to 
my  opinion  on  the  tactical  points  in  question,  for  the 
reasons  were  solid  and  strong  for  that  opinion.  In  the 
evening  of  the  next  day  I  received  the  following  note 
&om  Admiral  Seymour,  our  captain  of  the  fleet. 
(PriTate.) 
'  Duke  of  WeUingtoii,'  off  Seakai :  Jane  SS,  1S54. 

My  dear  Codrington, — I  see  your  commander  on  board, 
and  I  venture  on  the  Uherty  of  recommending  when  con- 
venient, now  or  on  our  next  anchoring,  that  you  should 
come  on  board  the  '  Duke  of  Wellington,'  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief should  know  you  are  on  board,  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  if  he  desired ;  and  in  any  case 
it  would  mark  the  feet  of  your  having  paid  your  *  respects ' 
to  him,  as  well  as  avoid  any  remarks  that  might  other- 
wise be  made.  The  French  commander-in-chief  is  to  see 
Sir  C.  Napier  this  p.m.,  and  their  interview  will  probably 
decide  the  time  of  our  departure  for  Cronstadt. 

Believe  me  most  truly  yours, 

M.  Sktmoub. 

To  this  I  replied  immediately  as  follows : — 
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CPrivate.) 
'  Royftl  QeoTga ' :  Sandar,  Jnne  26,  1S64. 
Dear  AdmlraL  Seymour, — I  am  much  obliged  to  yott 
for  jour  note,  aud  of  course  sball  certainly  take  your  hint. 
It  was  always  my  practice  hitherto  on  anchoriug  to  wait 
personally  on  the  admiral  or  senior  officer  of  any  squadron 
that  the  ship  I  commanded  was  in.  I  did  so  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  of  official  duty,  in  this  squadron  also,  as 
you  will  easily  remember  ;  and  it  was  solely  in  compliance 
with  what  I  understood  to  be  the  wi&h  of  the  oommander- 
io-chief  himself^  expressed  through  you  to  me  verbally, 
that  I  discontinued  the  practice  of  cidling  on  my  superior 
on  each  occasion  of  anchoring,  I  am  now  writing  privately 
to  you,  and  will  appeal  to  your  recollection  as  to  the  fact 
of  my  having  called  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  arrival  at 
Wingo  Sound,  on  anohoring  off  Kiel,  and  at  'Kioge  Bay; 
and  do  you  not  remember  telling  me  afterwards  *  that 
it  vras  unnecessary  for  the  captains  to  call  on  the  admii&l 
after  anchoring  in  squadron  ;  that,  unlees  they  happened 
to  have  something  to  communicate,  the  commander-in- 
chief  thought  it  inexpedient  to  do  so ;  that,  in  fiict,  the 
concourse  of  boats  alongside  on  such  oecasians  «u  «t 
inconvenieace,'  &c.  7  I  assure  you,  my  dear  admirU,  that 
this  was  my  reason  for  not  presenting  myself  on  board 
of  the  flagship,  on  anchoring,  since  that  time,  really 
thinking  that  I  was  acting  according  to  the  commaoder- 
in-chieTs  wishes.  However,  as  your  note  gives  me  a 
different  explanation  of  them,  I  shall  certainly  resume  the 
former  practice  I  bad,  ae  usual ;  for  whatever  un&voutable 
opinion  the  commander-in-chief  may  have  been  pleased  to 
form  of  me  and  of  the  ship  I  command,  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  fail  in  the  respect  due  from  me  to  the  officer 
under  whose  conunand  Z  am  officially  serving. 

Believe  me,  dear  Admiral  Seymour, 
Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  GoDBdOnnr. 

.ogle 
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As  your  note  tells  me  the  admiral  will  be  occupied  io 
consuItatioD  with  the  French  admiral  this  aftemooD,  I 
will  call  to-mtHTow  on  board  of  the  flagship. 

Next  day  (June  26),  our  squadron  anchoring  off  Cron- 
stadt,  I  went  on  board  of  the  flagship  to  ask  if  the 
admiral  had  any  commands  for  me.  Admiral  Seymour 
received  me,  and  on  my  asking  him  at  once, '  Well,  admi- 
ral,  was  I  right  in  my  recollection,  in  what  I  wrote  in  my 
note  ? '  he  immediately  replied,  with  a  smile,  *  Oh,  yes, 
yea,  perfectly  t  you  were  quite  right.'  He  then  showed  me 
down  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  received  me  civilly, 
and,  after  asking  my  opinion  on  points  of  tactics  as  to  a 
possible  meeting  with  a  Russian  squadron  at  sea^  he  asked 
me  to  dine  on  that  day  with  him.  I  hod  been  engaged  to 
dine  with  Kobh,  but  under  the  circumstances  I  thought  it 
better  to  put  Robb  off,  and  I  dined  with  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier. Then  ensued  some  professional  tactical  discussions, 
in  which,  after  being  asked,  I  gave  him  my  opinion  on 
some  important  points,  with  my  reasons  for  the  conclu- 
sions I  had  come  to. 

From  Captain  G.  to  his  Sister. 

H.M.S.  ■  Bo7bI  Oooige,'  off  Cioiwtadt : 
Thand»T,  Jono  S9,  IBSi. 
Dear  Jane, — Thank  you  for  your  nice  long  letter  dated 
June  19,  which  I  received  here  on  the  27tfa,  rather  quickly, 
vid  Dantzic  You  certainly  did  us  good  service  by  that 
morning's  walk.'  As  Captain  H.  might  wish  to  see  my 
letter  to  Admiral  B.,  I  have  sent  him  a  copy,  requesting 
him  to  return  it.  Then  consider  the  date  of  it,  and  the 
time  that  has  elapsed,  and  bow  invaluable  those  vessels 
would  have  been  to  us  now  in  the  Baltic,  As  &r  as  I  can 
see  of  this  place,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  against  it 
by  our  present  means,  and  I  think  Sweaborg  is  still  strooger 

■  •  Walk '  to  the  Admiralty,  to  show  C^itiiln  Eunilton  Captain  Ci 
letter  relating  tohugxuiboatauidtbuiBniAnieiit, 
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agaitiet  lu.  Unluckily,  our  equadroo  is  too  numerous  to 
give  us  a  hope  of  their  being  tempted  out  to  face  as  in 
the  open,  and  I  trust  we  are  too  prudent  to  ruin  our  squad- 
ron against  such  batteries  before  we  could  get  near  their 
ships.  It  would  be  madness  to  run  in  so,  even  if  they  had 
not  prepared  for  us  under  water  by  timber,  &c.,  as  ohevaux 
defrise,  and  by  explosive  cases  in  the  channel.  There 
is  another  way,  in  my  opinion,  of  attacking  Cronstadt, 
which  I  think  would  be  very  feasible  if  we  had  but  the 
means — namely,  twenty  or  thirty  of  those  very  steamers  I 
do  90  long  for :  I  mean  small  steamers  of  light  draiight 
and  heavy,  long  guns,  such  as  the  sort  I  recommended  in 
that  letter.  If  that  is  not  to  be  done,  then  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  away  and  leave  half 
a  dozen  steam  liners  here  (and  I  wish  '  Royal  George  * 
might  be  senior  officer  of  them) ;  then,  while  all  the  rest 
of  this  large  squadron  went  to  Baro  or  Nargen  to  look  at 
Revel,  Ac.,  we  might  hope  that  shame  might  tempt  the 
Russians  to  come  out  and  try  their  fortunes  against  our 
six  ship?,  and  (say)  two  steamers  to  Sank  our  line.  I  think 
we  might  win  some  credit  then.  Of  course  this  is  all 
speculation  and  mental  amusement ;  but  I  often  fancy 
what  I  should  then  do  as  senior  officer.  If  the  wind  were 
blowing  in  rather  against  them,  and  they  were  attempting 
to  get  out  by  steamers  towing  them,  or  warping,  or  work- 
ing out,  then  I  should  weigh  and  run  gently  inwards  from 
our  anchorage,  making  the  steamers  sound  shortly  a!ktiid, 
till  I  got  to  a  long  gunshot  irom  the  narrows  of  the  en- 
trance, but  out  of  gitflshot  of  the  forts.  There  I  would 
form  in  line  at  right  angles  to  the  entrance,  a  poaititm  in 
which  our  force  would  be  numerically  stronger  than  the 
one  or  two  leading  ships,  who  would  thus  be  well  ham- 
mered and  driven  back  in  confusion  on  the  others  in  the 
narrow  channel,  thereby  blocking  them  up  and  stopping 
the  whole  advance.     Such  a  repulse  irom  such  a  small 
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force  would  be  too  evident  a  disgrace  to  be  borne  pa- 
tiently even  by  Russian  enduranoe,  and  we  should  then  be 
sure  to  have  them  come  out  with  the  first  day  of  fair  wind 
to  retrieve  their  credit  by  rushing  down  on  us  at  close 
quarteis,  and  thus  diDahling  us  by  numbera  in  cloee  action ; 
but  with  my  goodwill  thej  should  never  have  the  power 
to  do  this.  Suppose  they  came  out  with  a  fair  wiud.  We 
weigh  &om  our  usual  anchorage  outside  (for  I  would  not 
remain  very  close  inshore  anchored),  and  as  they  approach 
gently  steam  away  in  line  abreast  ahead  of  them,  bo  as  to- 
tempt  tbem  as  far  out  as  possible.  My  object  would  be 
to  get  them  into  more  open  space  than  in  these  narrows. 
If  the  wind  fidls  sooner,  or  comes  off  shore,  it  would  hatiten 
our  operations.  Suppose  it  does  not,  and  that  they  are 
led  on  into  wider  space ;  then  our  part  begins.  If  the 
wind  be  strong,  our  line  abreast,  dropping  a  little  astern, 
bnt  still  retreating,  opens  fire  on  the  leading  ships,  and  by 
forming  the  angle  of  retreat 
pummels  the  advancing  ship  * 

into  a  wreck  by  this  concen- 
trated fire,  which  she  can't  *  „T^  *  „*  ^  * 
compete  with.     If  the  wind 
i«  light,  thereby  giving  ns 
more  time  to  keep  their  ad- 
vancing ships  under  fire,  then  I  would  form  our  ships  in 
close  order  in  similar  positions,  or  in  line  ahead,  as  the 
case  might  require,  bat  all 
with  their  heads  to  the  wind, 
0                                          as  thus,  or  nearly  so  (remem- 
Q                                            ber  we  are  steamers).    Thay 
a   «   «   «  bo.    must  have  the  wind  on  one 
0                                            side  or  the  other ;  we  are  in- 
K                                           dependent  of  it,  and  can  lie 
headtowind.   In  this  position 
their  van  must  be  crushed  be- 
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fore  tbey  reach  us :  tiie  attempt  to  tack  or  wear  under  oar 
fire  would  be  tstal.  If  they  gulped  the  diegrace,  aod  btse 
up  &oni  our  email  squadrtm,  I  coidd  ateam  to  wind  ward,  pass 
across  their  stems,  raking  them,  and  then  try  to  cut  than 
off  in  a  similar  way  on  their  return  home.  I  think  we 
would  pick  up  a  lame  dock  or  liwo.  As  a  genenl  rule  it 
is  necessary  for  \i8  to  be  secure  of  a  weather  position  as 
respects  them.  An  accident  to  machinery^  when  to  wind- 
ward, has  time  for  repairs  or  sucoour ;  tiie  same  thing  to 
leeward  enables  them  to  bear  up  and  derour  ua  l^  num- 
bers. Our  shellB  firom  to  windward  may  go  in  under  the 
lower  deck  beams  most  dangerously ;  theirs  &om  to  lee- 
ward have  two  decks  as  well  as  side  to  pieroe  before  they 
could  do  any  vital  injury.  There's  a  tactical  speculation 
for  you.  But  there  is  as  little  chance  of  my  finding  myself 
in  such  a  position  here  as  of  the  Russians  coming  oat 
against  our  present  squadron.  As  to  operations  in  the 
Black  Sea,  my  previons  letters  will  have  told  yon  what  I 
long  to  hear  of  and  would  like  to  share  in.  But  we  oug^t 
to  lose  no  time  there.  We  have  lost  much  here  from  want 
of  national  preparation  of  proper  means,  and  also  for  want 
of  good  informatian;  but  a  dozen  line-of-battle  screw 
sMpa,  with  numbers  of  small  steamers,  can  always  nullify 
KuBsia  in  the  Baltic.  The  Black  Sea  is  the  place  to  play 
our  best  card,  as  I  said  before.  And  now  G-od  bless  you, 
dear  Jane. 

Your  affectioaate         H.  J.  Codrdiqtos. 

OS  Cioiutadt :  Fridar,  Jane  30,  1854. 
This  ship  as  well  as  flagship  and  others,  has  choleis 
on  board.   I  hope  it  is  diminishing,  but  we  have  lost  three 
men  in  very  few  hours  here. 

'  Rojwl  Qeoige,'  ofi  Cromtadt :  Jnlf  1,  1854. 

....  Sir  C.  Napier  went  in    yesterday  with    the 
steamers  to  have  a  good  look  at  Cronstadt,  and  report  says 
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that  he  IB  going  in  again  to-day  with  them,  and  will  tiy  one 
or  two  shot  and  ahell,  I  regret  this  if  he  really  does  it,  for 
I  don't  Bee  the  use  of  liiing  shot  at  all  if  it  is  to  lead  to 
nothing  decisive  even  in  the  way  of  attack.  It  is  too  like 
mere  harking  to  suit  the  taste  of  Englishmen.  Now,  if  it  be 
decided  (tmd  I  should  not  question  the  decision  with  our 
present  means  and  at  this  late  time)  that  we  can't  biU  to 
any  purpose,  it  is  not  worthy  of  this  squadron,  and  of  the 
flags  of  France  and  England,  to  snarl  and  bark.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  batteries 
in  case  we  should  run  in  and  attempt  to  take  the  buU  by 
the  horns.  Not  only  have  our  squadron's  officers  landed  on 
the  Tolhechon  lighthouse  (deserted  by  the  BuBsians),  and 
sketched  what  they  saw  from  thence,  but  our  steamers  have 
be^i  still  closer  in,  and  of  course  have  seen  well  what  was 
before  them.  Bobb  has  an  idea — and  it  is  not  at  all  a 
bad  one — that  we  should  at  once  build  rafts  of  our  present 
materials,  and  place  one  ten-inch  gun  on  each,  or  long  sixty- 
eightj  andthen,8upportiDg  these  by  the  assistance  of  boats 
and  steamerB,  that  we  should  shell  ^e  town  and  arsenal  at 
long  range,  and  so  bum  it.  On  the  whole,  considering  it 
over,  I  think  this  may  be  feasible  &om  the  position  he  sug- 
gests, but  I  feel  that  the  plan  mentioned  in  my  former 
letters  is  a  much  better  one,  and  really  more  easy  of  execu- 
tion, if  the  G-ovemment  send  us  the  veBsels  and  means 
which  are  necessary. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  here  this  year  we  ought  to 
set  about  it  at  once.  Next  year,  no  doubt,  the  Russians 
will  he  Btm  more  prepared,  and  we  are  pretty  certain  of 
finding  the  very  places  we  now  think  the  weakest  more 
strongly  fortified  and  prepared  against  ub. 

I  really  don't  think  there  is  a  chance  of  tlieir  coming 
out  now ;  they  have  made  their  minds  up  to  be  snug 
inside  their  batteries,  where  we  cannot  get  at  them ;  and 
there  they  will  remain  till  the  ice  again  blocks  tfaem  up  in 
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the  winter.  Their  game  is  to  get  ub  to  attack  tbem  inside, 
if  we  are  fools  enough  to  throw  our  power  away  and  do  so. 
In  truth,  could  we  have  but  known  it  before,  ten  or  twelve 
sail  of  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  commaoded  by  an  active, 
moving-about  chief,  who  can  stand  responsibility  without 
being  nervous,  and  supported  by  twenty  or  more  small 
steamers  with  heavy  guns  and  light  draught  of  water, 
would  have  done  all  that  has  been  donetff  will  be  done  this 
year,  and  be  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  next, 
particularly  if  nothing  can  induce  these  Buesians  to  come 
out.  Vou  know  that  until  the  Bussians  get  steam  line-of- 
battle  ships,  I  have  already  said  that  twelve  of  ours  handled 
as  a  body,  with  good  tactics,  are  sure  to  beat  any  force  up 
to  twenty  or  thirty  which  the  Russians  can  (not)  l^ing 
against  us. 

Jd]7  1,  1864. 
....  But  if  in  a  high  quarter  there  is  no  such  idea  of 
tactics  at  all,  no  notion  of  combining  bU  these  fine  steam 
liue-of-battle  ships  into  one  magnificent  line  of  steaia 
battery,  and  by  its  irresiatible  force  hurled  on  one  point 
(as,  for  instance,  in  line  athwart  bawse  of  their  approach 
to  us)  overwhelming  in  detail  an  enemy  otherwise  nume- 
rically far  superior ;  if  (as  indeed  I  heard  with  my  own 
ears  four  days  ago  in  reply  to  my  suggestions)  there  was 
only  a  vague  and  crude  idea  of  only  using  the  steam  power 
of  these  fine  ships  as  a  means  of  dashing  alongside  or  (I 
listened  with  astomshment)  of  cutting  through  the  line  of 
battle  of  the  Bussian  squadron  (thereby  exposing  ourselves 
to  be  raked  and  cut  up  in  detail,  as  I  was  proposing  to  do 
to  them) — if  such  is  the  way  in.  which  this  squadron  is 
prepared  to  meet  the  Bussian  squadron,  then  the  British 
Government  have  quite  thrown  away  the  enormous  ex- 
pense lavished  (and  rightly  lavished,  I  say)  on  this  fine  b^ 
of  line-of-battle  ships,  and  we  might  just  as  well  have  sent 
into  the  Baltic  a  tribe  of  the  old-&ahioned  sailing  ships. 

L)piz..j.,Googlc 
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However,  I  do  trust  that  better  counsels  vill  prevail,  or,  if 
not,  that  there  may  never  occur  the  opportunity  of  exe- 
cuting bad  ones.  Meanwhile,  cholera  is  getting  oq  in 
almost  all  the  ships,  and  I  see  many  funerals  all  around 
me.  The  flag-ehip  has  suffered  much,  and  so  has  this  ship, 
and  many  others.  As  yet,  though  all  sorts  of  medical 
practice  have  been  tried  by  the  anxious  surgeons,  no  specific 
line  of  treatment  has  been  foimd  more  efficacious  than 
another  for  this  most  incomprehensible  disease,  as  it  has 
now  manifested  itself  amongst  us.  Our  fourth  funeral  took 
place  to-day,  and  the  sufferer  was  a  strong  man,  only  taken 
ill  at  1  A.if.  to  sick  bay,  dead  by  7,  and  buried  by  10  a.u. 
The  medical  officers  all  wish  the  squadron  moved  out  of 
this,  but  that  must  depend  on  other  considerations  also. 

Naigen  is  said  to  be  covered  with  growing  spare,  the 
reserve  kept  for  the  Russian  fleet :  we  ought  to  occupy  it, 
use  what  we  want,  and  bum  the  rest. 

•  Boyal  George,"  Baro  Snnd  :  July  17, 18S4. 
In  this  quarter  we  are  waiting  anxiously  to  see  what 
will  be  settled  at  home  as  to  our  future  proceedings  in  the 
Baltic.  We  now  hear  of  our  coming  men-of-war  from 
England  being  intended  to 'bring  out  French  troops.  If, 
with  the  experience  we  have  now  gained,  and  our  present 
local  knowledge,  we  could  start  afresh  for  this  year  from 
England,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  thrown  half 
of  this  vast  armament  into  the  form  of  steam  gunboats,  the 
great  majority  of  which  should  be  of  lig^t  draught,  say  six 
feet,  and  all  of  heavy  guns.  Of  line-of-battle  ships,  a 
dozen  screws  would  have  sufficed,  especially  in  the  divided 
positions  of  the  Bussian  fleet.  Then  there  would  have 
been  (what  are  now  coming)  a  certain  number  of  sailing 
ships  of  lai^e  class,  without  all  their  guns,  carrying  expe- 
ditionary troops.  An  admiral  in  command  of  a  force  thus 
constituted,  would,  from  the  central  position  that  tbe  Gulf 

.Cioot^lc 
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of  FinlaDcI  and  its  islands  and  anchorages  give  him,  have 
struck  right  and  left  such  continual  blows,  here  to-day, 
the  opposite  side  to-morrow,  and  so  on,  that  he  wonld  have 
worried  the  Bussians  most  Beverel;,  and  forced  them  to 
maintain  at  each  defensible  post  a  disproportionately  heavy 
force.  And  from  the  vicinity  of  his  central  threatening 
position  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  draw  away 
any  force  from  such  principal  places  as  Sweaborg  or  Cron- 
stadt.  He  would  never  have  committed  himself  to  a  duel 
a  outrance  with  those  two  places,  but  have  watched  them 
closely  and  threateningly.  Even  now  the  troops  on  shore 
have  been  much  moved  and  worried,  to  keep  up  with  us 
in  the  slight  changes  of  place  we  have  made,  which  are 
not  many.  How  much  more  it  would  have  been  if,  afler 
threatening  Sweaborg  or  Gronstadt,  we  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared off  Bevel,  and  taken  possession  of  the  island  of 
Xargen,  and  made  an  estabUsbment  there:  then,  when 
they  had  collected  their  army  there  at  Revel  to  resist  our 
taking  it,  to  go  away  (leaving  some  force  to  protect  Nar- 
gen),  and  by  threatening  some  other  place,  such  as  Riga 
or  Hango,  or  Wiborg,  &c.,  to  make  them  move  forces  round 
about  thither.  In  any  case,  we  should  never  land  without 
being  so  superior  on  the  point  attacked  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
speedy  and  favourable  result ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  our 
central  and  maritime  position  would  enable  us  to  ensure 
this ;  though  the  collective  forces  opposed  to  us,  if  they 
c(yuid  be  collected  in  one  spot,  would  have  vastly  out- 
numbered ours.  But  if  they  could  have  been  collected  (a 
thing  manifestly  impossible),  we  should  have  at  once 
carried  the  war  across  into  some  other  place,  then  totally 
defenceless.  You  remember  what  I  said  about  attacking 
Gronstadt.  I  still  think  the  northward  is  the  most  con- 
venient place,  as  their  defence  is  weakest  there.  When  I 
tirst  wrote,  I  did  not  know  the  barrier  of  piles  and  stones 
was  here  and  there  left  open  for  them  to  come  out.     So 

■  „C,ooq\c 
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much  the  better,  as  it  will  save  us  the  labour  of  blasting 
under  vater  to  make  a  passage.  But  to  attack  there  in 
the  decisive  way  in  which  I  wish  to  see  that  business 
carried  on,  we  must  have  such  an  overwhelming  force  of 
steam  gnnboate  of  light  draught  as  to  destroy  by  shell  or 
hot  shot  (which  all  Bteamers  can  conveniently  throw),  the 
line  of  defence  moored  behind  the  barrier,  consisting  of 
half  a  dozen  ships  of  light  draught  moored  as  floating 
batteries.  Once  forcing  that  harrier,  and  possessing  com- 
mand of  that  inner  basin  by  our  steamboats,  the  Russian 
game  is  up  as  far  as  Oronetadt  goes.  Also,  without  forcing 
that  barrier,  we  may  with  long  guns  on  stages,  and  light- 
diaught  floating  batteries,  bum  the  totvn  of  Cronstadt,  and 
possibly  more.  Boyd  has  made  a  clever  model  of  such  a 
floating  stage  carrying  two  long  flS-pounders,  made  of  the 
spars  and  casks  on  board  of  our  ships.  All  we  want  to  do 
it  in  this  ship  alone,  is  more  water-butts.  Our  stowage  is 
bad,  and  mainly  consists  of  tanks,  with  some  puncheons. 
Had  I  forty  botts,  I  would  put  that  battering  stage  in  the 
water  in  one  day,  and  send  Boyd  on  it  to  the  admiral.  As 
it  is,  I  sent  him  to-day  with  the  model. 

It  is  curious  to  see  bow  Kussia  is  powerless  (against 
Eun^ean  forces)  for  ofFence,  and  yet  bo  powerful  for  defence. 
She  reminds  me  of  a  gigantic  hedgehog,  that-  has  tucked 
inside  all  his  soft  parts,  and  presents  now  an  immovable 
and  onattackable  outside  casing  of  impenetrable  armour. 
By  the  bye,  what  is  that  clever  and  infallible  way  men- 
tioned I  think  in  some  publication  of  Dickens's,  in  which, 
in  the  wild  forests  of  America,  the  Yankee  backwoodsmen 
at  once  sncceed  in  making  the  animal  open  out  to  be  killed  P 
Meanwhile,  these  Russian  ships  won't  come  out  at  all  so 
long  ae  we  aie  here  in  force.  I  think  that  if  one,  or  say 
*wo  ships  were  left  off  Cronstadt,  they  might  be  tempted 
by  shame  to  come  out,  and  then  I  should  like  to  be  one  of 
those  two;  but  to  attack  stone  walla  at  1,000  or  1,200 
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yards,  I  baye  not  the  Bmallest  inclination.  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  Eort  of  suicide.  At  500  yards  it  might  possibly  do, 
but  it  ought  not,  and  it  probably  would  not,  unless  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  Let  us  suppose  two  three^leckers 
tbrowiug  shot,  shell,  and  inflaming  carcases  at  each  other ; 
the  one  three-decker  made  of  wood,  and  the  other  of 
granite  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick.  Now,  if  English  were 
manning  the  granite,  and  their  enemies  the  wood,  should 
we  not  make  certain  of  victory  to  the  granite  and  utter 
destruction  to  the  wood,  in  a  very  short  time  ?  Of  course 
we  should  ;  then,  if  we  don't  choose  to  apply  our  judgment 
to  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  mutatie  mutandis,  it  only 
shows  su  ezcess  of  national  vanity  which  is  very  dangerous. 
As  to  Cronstadt  or  Sweaborg,  were  an  attack  to  be  made  on 
them  by  this  squadron  in  a  direct  headlong  way,  by  the 
regular  channel  which  has  been  so  well  fortified,  it  could 
only  end  in  a  most  hopeless  disaster.  Our  repulse  would 
cost  us  at  least  three  line-of-battle  ships  and  3,000  men, 
and  we  should  be  well  out  of  it  at  that.  The  result  would 
be  the  same  if  we  had  100  or  1,000  line-ot-battle  ships. 
I  have  already  told  you  what  sort  of  force  I  think  will  be 
more  efficient,  and  will  give  us  the  triumph  which  our 
enemy  hopes  our  rashness  will  give  him.  One  thing  is  very 
clear — it  must  always  be  the  very  worst  policy  to  fight 
your  enemy  in  the  very  way  in  which  he  nishes  yon  to 
attack  and  invites  you  to  do  so.  Our  mere  presence  in  the 
Baltic  has  done  Russia  very  much  harm :  her  trade  is  gone ; 
the  distress  is  great  on  shore  (I  wish  it  felt  more  on  the 
the  mover  in  the  war  and  his  soldiers,  and  less  on  the  poor 
peasants) ;  and,  above  all,  Bussia  has  lost  the  character 
which  by  the  constant  presence  of  her  sole  flag  in  the 
Baltic  she  had  for  years  past  been  acquiring,  of  being  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  north  and  omnipotent  in  the 
Baltic.  Add  to  this,  that  great  bodies  of  troops  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  much  weight  in  the  war  on  the 
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Turkish  frontiers,  hare  been  Qeceasarily  kept  up  here  by 
our  presence  in  the  Baltic 

On  what  the  Goveromeat  in  LoadoD  is  now  doing, 
will  depend  whether  we  are  able  to  strike  any  prominent 
blow  of  importance  here  before  the  seaeoQ  closes.  For 
this  month  and  August  we  may  reckon  on  good  weather, 
safe  for  ships,  and  proper  for  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions even  in  this  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation ;  but 
in  September  the  weather  changes,  fogs  and  gales  come 
on,  and  if  you  bear  in  mind  those  two  words  when  you 
look  at  the  chart  of  the  Baltiu,  especially  the  G-ulf  of 
Finland,  you  will  well  understand  how  anxious  we  shall 
then  be  to  have  done  our  duty,  and  be  seeing  our  sail- 
ing brethren  getting  safely  out  of  this.  The  screw  ships 
are  apparently  so  independent,  that  unless  their  removal 
be  required  for  other  reasons,  there  is  no  necessity  for  their 
retiring  till  much  later,  until  indeed  ice  makes  its  appear- 
ance and  seals  up  the  Boesian  navy  and  gunboats.  What 
we  shall  want  till  then  is  coal,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
Now,  from  what  I  hear  of  the  weather,  we  are  to  expect 
some  gloomy  weather  in  this  month,  then  next  month 
(August)  will  be  fine ;  September  changes  to  decided  bad, 
with  gales,  rain,  and  fog.  It  is  then  I  do  hope  that  both 
English  and  French  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  will  have 
been  safely  moved  home.  During  the  winter,  their  ships' 
companies  might  complete  new  screw  ships  now  fitting  out, 
and  they  themselves  might  be  dismantled  and  prepared  for 
screws  being  fitted  to  them  by  the  spring.  Meanwhile,  our 
screw  fleet  now  here  might  remain  carrying  on  the  war  in  the 
Baltic  to  the  last.  October  is  said  to  be  pretty  fine,  but  in 
November  the  ice  has  come  down  &om  Lake  I^oga,  and  is 
blocking  up  Cronstadt  and  the  inshore  passages  of  the  O-ulf 
of  Finland,  inside  the  multiplicity  of  islands  that  line  its 
shores.  By  that  time  the  Admiralty  will  have  made  up  their 
minds  whether  our  squadron  is  all  or  part  to  winter  ia  Eng- 
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Uod,  or  partly  or  all  to  winter  in  the  Baltic  There  is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  Bidee ;  the  home  plan  would  enable  the  Ad- 
miralty to  draft  off  as  many  of  the  screw  ships  as  they  want 
to  reinforce  or  replace  the  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea,  which  is  in  more  ways  than  one  a  very  desirable 
thing.  Many  of  those  ships  have  served  more  than  their 
usual  time ;  sailing  ships  would  not  be  safe  in  cruising  or 
blockading  in  the  Black  Sea  in  the  winter  j  and  the  spring 
should  find  such  a  force  of  steam  line-of-battle  ships  ofT 
Sevastopol  (if  it  be  then  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians) 
as  would  put  an  end  to  their  ships  coming  out  even  for 
exercise.  Meanwhile,  before  the  Baltic  is  open  for  service 
again,  the  fresh  screw  ships  might  have  been  fitted  out 
ready  to  re-enter  the  Baltic  as  soon  as  it  was  prudent. 

If  any  of  us  are  to  pass  the  winter  inside  the  Baltic,  I 
trust  it  may  be  in  Kiel  harbour,  where  we  shall  be  secure 
and  comfortable,  and  in  quick  communication  with  Eng- 
land ;  and  not  in  that  dangerously  open  roadstead  of  Kioge 
Bay,  or  frozen-in  in  the  out-of-the-way  solitude  of  £Igsnab- 
bea  Bay,  which,  though  comparatively  a  safe  harbour,  must 
in  southerly  gales  be  not  so  comfortable  as  one  might  wish 
it  to  be  for  ships  to  lie  in.  But  then  comes  the  question  of 
keeping  up  the  supplies  for  these  large  ships  throughout  a 
winter  of  so  many  months.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
of  the  policy  of  our  not  going  into  Kiel  for  a  visit  when  we 
were  off  it  on  our  first  entering  the  Baltic  Perhaps  we 
were  required  to  press  on.  But  could  ve  have  gone  in 
there,  and  spent  a  week  there,  we  should  have  done  very 
much  good.  It  would  indeed  have  been  a  week  well  spent. 
All  Gennany  was  coming  to  see  ub,  a  flame  of  enthusiasm 
was  lighting  up  about  us ;  we  had  only  to  behave  civilly  to 
the  crowds  of  visitors  that  were  flocking  to  see  an  English 
fleet ;  and  we  should  have  got  up  a  popular  feeling  so 
strong  and  bo  universal  in  favour  of  ths  Western  Powers 
and  their  line  of  policy,  that  Prussia  would  have  be^i 
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carried  on  by  the  impulse,  and  have  joined  Austria  at 
once,  and  that  action  of  Austria  and  Pruaaia  in  favour  of 
the  Western  policy,  which  is  even  yet  not  quite  clearly 
and  effectively  pronounced,  would  have  taken  place  almost 
ixom  the  first.  The  visit  of  the  French  squadron  to  the 
harbour  of  Kiel  did  much  in  this  way,  and  haa  made  them 
popular  with  the  vLjitors  who  crowded  their  decks  firom  all 
parts  of  Germany.  At  present,  we  who  are  not  ministers, 
Dor  at  all  behind  the  scenes  even  here,  are  Uiinking  that 
our  superiors  are  thinking  of  Bomarsund.  Well,  if  we 
go  there  with  troops,  we  ought  to  succeed  if  we  attack  it 
rightly,  though  it  is  veiy  strong.  Captain  Sullivan  told 
me  the  other  day  all  he  observed  of  it  and  could  ascertain 
about  it.  If  in  attacking  thai  we  try  to  take  the  bull  by 
the  boms,  we  shall  pay  for  it.  The  large  circular  casemated 
battery  mounts  about  eighty  guns,  and  it  is  solidly  built  of 
granite  like  a  long  two-decker.  He  thinks  that  two  line- 
of-battle  ships  might  possibly  get  nearly  in  to  fiOO  yards 
from  the  circular  battery,  he  doubts  if  a  third  ship  could ; 
then  comes  the  question,  besides  the  loss  of  running  in,  will 
wooden  walls  stand  shell  and  carcases  as  well  as  granite 
stands  shot  and  shell  ?  Let  us  suppose  them  equal,  for  the 
sake  of  argument ;  but  meanwhile,  at  distances  varying  from 
1,200  to  1,400  yards  in  differentdirections,andatdi£Ferent 
elevations  above  the  ships,  there  are  three  large  granite 
casemated  towers,  mouutiug  collectively,  I  forget  whether 
he  said  sixty  or  forty  gims,  but  we'll  take  it  as  forty  guns, 
to  which  those  ships  at  that  distance,  and  against  that 
superior  elevation,  could  offer  no  efficient  reply.  Now, 
while  those  ships  are  fighting  the  circular  battery,  what  is  * 
to  prevent  the  three  detached  forts  or  towers  from  burning 
them  with  carcases  or  hot  shot  and  shell,  &om  their 
fovomable  distance  of  1,200  or  l,400yards?  Amereship 
attack  will  be  a  feilure,  if  it  be  as  resolutely  opposed  as 
wehavearight  toezpeot.     If  we  go  round  tothe  other  side 
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of  the  iBland  at  tlie  same  time,  and  land  troops  to  skinnish 
and  protect  ub  while  we  land  gitns  and  drag  them  up  to  a 
high  central  hill  not  yet  fortified,  we  ma;  Uien  establish  a 
powerful  batteiy  which  will  take  Bomarsund  central  fort 
in  reverse,  while  miniS  ritlee  keep  down  tite  fire  of  the  de- 
tached forts  at  the  same  time  that  battery  pounds  them. 
The  garrison  cooeista  of  about  2,000  of  all  arms,  including 
(what  seems  odd)  some  cavalry;  that  part  of  the  sea 
between  Finland  and  Sweden  is  studded  with  a  network 
of  channels  and  islets  almost  without  parallel  as  to  number. 
The  deep  channels  through  them  are  very  few,  and  Bomar- 
sund commands  the  beat  and  deepest  and  safest.  Then,  if 
we  get  it,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  Though  quite  frozen 
round  in  the  winter,  I  believe  it  is  very  seldom  so  solidly 
frozen  up  as  to  enable  armed  men  to  cross  from  Finland  to 
retake  it  against  the  fire  of  the  batteries. 

But  enough  of  speculation :  let  ub  return  to  realities. 
The  cholera  has  been  getting  more  hold  of  the  squadron 
than  we  bad  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  it  has  b^  very 
severe  on  shore  at  Cronstadt,  &o.  &c.,  but  it  has  not  yet 
ceased  In  our  ships,  though  it  is  diminished ;  the  other 
day  'Majestic'  lost  five  in  one  day.  She  has  since 
been  sent  out  to  cruise.  '-  Boyal  George '  has  lost  eleven 
in  all.  So  I  think  has  the  *  Duke  of  Wellington.*  It  is 
moBtly  confined  to  the  screw  ships,  the  sailing  ships  having 
little  or  nothing  of  it.  As  yet  our  most  anxious  considera- 
tions about  it  hare  fiiiled  to  surest  either  an  exciting 
cause  or  an  efficient  remedy.  Moreover,  our  stock  of 
cholera  medicines  in  the  squadron  is  becoming  alarmingly 
low,  and  we  are  earnestly  hoping  for  a  supply  firom  home. 
Hardly  anyone  is  without  some  sensation  of  disturbance 
internally,  which  may  at  any  time  become  diarrbcea,  and 
rapidly  pass  into  severe  Asiatic  cholera  if  not  promptly 
attended  to.  The  strongest  men  arei  quite  as  surely  pros- 
trated aa  the  weakest. 

u.a.i.z.d:..G00gIc 
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Two  days  ago,  I.  was  told  by  a  Freoch  captain  that 
the  '  Austerlitz '  had  then  loBt  fifty-four  by  cholera.  It  had 
only  slightly  begun  in  some  of  their  other  ships.  I  hare 
mentioned  this  subject  to  you,  because  I  have  no  wish  to 
conceal  the  truth  iirom  you,  as  yos  and  all  of  us  must  leani 
to  look  at  this  and  other  trials  with  a  steady  eye  and  a  calm 
reavon.  But  again  I  tell  you  not  to  be  alarmed.  All  that 
human  attentioti  and  precaution  can  do  has  been  done  and 
shall  be  done ;  the  rest  is  in  Crod's  hands ;  and  really  I  see 
■no  reason  for  your  being  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  about 
us.  And  now  G-ood  night  and  Otod  bless  you. 
Your  affectionate 

H.    J.    CODBIHOTOK. 

I  hope  the  troops  now  coming  will  bring  a  good  stock 
of  medicines  with  them,  for  us  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
If  not  we'll  be  in  great  want  soon. 

Captain  Codrington  to  hie  Sister 

•  Bojal  George  i '  Joly  20,  1864. 
....  But  oh  I  to  go  and  build  steamers  drawing  eleven 
and  twelve  feet,  when  we  want  them  of  only  five  or  sii  1 
It  makes  all  the  difference.  But  they  (the  authorities) 
have  been  possessed  with  the  idea  of  screw  steamers,  as 
being  for  war  purposes  superior  to  paddle  steamers,  and 
for  a  year  or  more  past  they  have  been  racking  their  brains 
to  devise  a  screw  steamer  of  light  draught  enough — a 
thing  not  possible.  For  the  depth  required  for  the  screw 
a  steamer  must  have  a  draught  of  about  twelve  feet.  A 
paddle  steamer  may  be  built  to  draw  almost  inches  instead 
of  feet.  It  is  true  that  the  screw,  being  safer  as  a  man- 
of-ivar  against  shot,  can  more  securely  approach  an  enemy's 
batteries  and  ships.  But  it  is  precisely  that  quality  we 
do  Twi  want  here  now.  We  are  not  desiring  to  send  them 
under  batteries,  or  alongside  Hneof-battle  ships;  bat  we 
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want  them,  by  distant  firing  with  the  extreme  range  of 
heavy  guns,  when  the  enemy  can't  with  any  certainty  hope 
to  strike  them  at  all,  to  hum  and  destroy  the  town  and  the 
forts  and  ships,  to  which  their  peculiar  amoament  and 
speed  and  light  draught  would  make  them  so  superior  in 
hard  and  telling  blows.  And  now  we  hear  that  they  have 
been  wasting  their  time  in  England  on  a  draught  of  twelve 
feet!  and  the  season  is  fast  going  I  These  vessels  may 
prove  of  great  use  as  faat  despatch  boats  of  considerable 
force,  but  they  will  not,  I  fear,  help  us  to  burn  Cronstadt 
as  paddle  steamers  of  light  draught  and  heavy  guns  amid- 
ships would.  For  that  purpose  we  would  in  this  ship,  and 
with  her  own  materials  (and  not  spoiling  them),  with  the 
addition  of  forty  water-butts,  turn  out  in  one  day  a  float- 
ing stage,  with  two  long  68-poimders  on  it,  or  (borrowing 
from  our  neighbours  what  is  better)  with  two  of  the  long, 
distant-range  guus  for  shell  and  solid  shot.  Boyd,  after 
much  thought  and  work,  drew  out  and  made  a  model  of 
this  hie  proposition,  and  I  sent  him  with  it  to  the  Com- 
maoder-in-Cbief  the  other  day. 

We  are  now  on  our  way  to  the  Aland  islands,  it  is  sup- 
poeed  with  a  view  of  taking  the  forta  of  Bomarsund.  If 
we  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  try  to  do  it  by  sending 
in  two  line-of-battle  ships,  which  is,  I  hear,  all  that  there 
is  room  for  abreast  of  the  central  circular  fort  of  eighty 
guns  in  granite  casemates,  we  shall  find  that  granite  will 
beat  wood,  and  will  not  bum,  blow  up,  or  sink,  like  wood : 
for  while  we  are  with  our  broadside  fighting  those  eighty 
guns,  three  distant  forts,  mounting  about  forty  or  sixty 
gmis,  at  from  1,200  to  1,400  yards  firom  us,  and  in  diffe- 
rent directions  and  altitudes  above  ub,  are  plumping  us 
with  a  plunging  fire,  which  those  ships  can't  return.  But 
if  we  attack  behind,  the  game  is  ours. 

Youi  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

u.a.i.zsd:..GoOt^lc 
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Nugen :  Jnlf  26. 

At  preseDt  our  squadron  is  thus  formed :  '  Austerlitz,' 
'  Nile,'  *  Royal  George,'  '  Neptune,'  '  Monarch,'  '  Cffisar,' 
*  Creasy ,' '  St.  George,'  *  Regent  * — alternate  sail  and  screw. 

Admiral  Lauran9m  ahead  of  lee  divisioa  under  Com- 
modore Martin. 

Russians,  twenty  or  twenty-five  line-of-battle  Bhips. 


'  Boyttl  Qeorge,'  *t  anchor  o9  Nargen :  Aagoflt  2fi. 

....  You  aek  if  the  coming  out  of  the  French  troops 
in  any  way  alters  my  views  of  the  irar  here.  I  do  wish  they 
bad  either  sent  60,000  men  or  none  at  all.  The  guns  and 
men  of  the  squadron  would  easily  have  taken  Aland  hy 
landing  as  they  have  done,  without  10,000  French  troops 
coming  to  take  that  bone  out  of  our  mouth.  And  now 
they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  do  anything  else  I  There 
was  a  fine  card  to  play  for  60,000  men,  but  nothing  that 
10,000  can  do— that  is,  nothing  of  importance  beyond 
keeping  the  Ruaeians  in  a  fidget  by  their  movements.  Now 
the  report  is  that  all  the  sailing  ships  are  going  home 
at  once.  I  trust  this  may  be  true,  or  at  least  so  iar  as  to 
house  them  in  England  before  the  winter's  approach  brings 
such  bad  weather  in  the  Baltic  as  to  make  it  dangerous 
even  for  screw  ships,  bat  desperately  so  for  mere  sailing 
ships :  and  if  they  are  in  danger  we  must  follow,  so  as  to 
try  to  get  them  out  of  it.  If  Aland  is  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  troops  return  home,  I  hope  the  saUmg  ships  may 
take  them.  The  screws  will  be  wanted  here  to  keep  up 
the  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  last  moment, 
and  then  to  retire  day  by  day  and  mile  by  mile  before  the 
advancing  ice ;  so  that  they  may  actually  see  the  Russian 
ports  hermetically  sealed  against  commerce  afioat  till  the 
squadron  re-appear  next  spring  in  the  Baltic. 

Let  me  know  if  you  hear  anything  of  what  is  likely  to 
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be  the  fate  of  *  R.  G.'  for  tbe  winter.     Three  Blternatiyes 
seem  open  for  her : — 

1st.  To  pass  the  winter  in  tbe  Baltic,  so  as  to  be  readj 
for  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring. 

2nd.  To  winter  and  refit,  and  exchange  coastguard 
men  for  A.  B.a,  &c.  in  England. 

■  3rd.  To  refit  in  England,  complete  her  crew,  and  go 
out  at  once  for  the  winter  blockade  of  Sevastopol,  which, 
if  done  at  all,  must  be  done  by  screw  ships. 

Captain  CodHngton  to  his  Sister, 

'  Bajai  Geo^^'  Ka^;cii :  October  2. 
My  dear  Jane,— Here  we  are,  still  lying  peaceably 
under  the  shelter  of  this  island,  bat,  on  account  of  the  bad 
weather,  with  as  little  assured  communication  between 
ship  and  ship  ae  if  we  were  at  sea  in  the  Atlantic.  .  .  . 
And  here  I  am  (as  I  have  been  for  the  last  eiz  months) 
absolutely  doing  nothing,  and  learning  nothing,  and  witlw 
out  the  chance  of  anything  to  do,  to  learn,  or  to  see. . .  . 

'Boynl  George,'  Noi^n:  October  17, 1864. 
Here  we  still  are,  and,  for  aught  I  see  or  hear,  likely 
to  be  here  for  some  time  longer.  The  letters  by  the  last 
mail  seem  to  have  delayed,  if  not  annulled,  the  chief's 
intention  of  moriug  the  squadron  to  Kiel ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  our  movements  will  now  be  governed  by  what 
he  hears  from  England.  Our  Dantzic  mail  has  not  come 
in  yet,  which  is  a  great  bore.  She  was  due  on  Sunday ' 
(I5th),  and  we  are  all  anxiety  to  hear  if  the  capture  of 
Sevastopol  is  confirmed,  and  to  know  if  our  'belongings'  in 
the  army  &c.  are  all  safe  and  well  out  of  what  must  have 
been  a  bard  battle.  Tbe  last  mail  told  ue  of  Alma,  and 
by  it  I  knew  Will  was  safe ;  but  I  am  now  very  aoxiooa 
about  him — as  to  the  subsequent  battle,  and  the  capture 
of  the  town,  &c.     As  to  our  movements,  I  have  nothing  to 
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-  tell  you  but  that  we  contiDue  to  vegetate — or  rather,  to 
stagnate.  Sooie  arraDgement  had  been  on  the  tapia  for 
Admiral  Chads  to  have  remained  here  in  the  Grulf  of 
Finland,  with  bia  three  block  ehipa,  &c.,  while  the  bulk 
of  the  squadron  retired  under  the  blue  flag  at  the  fore 
towards  Kiel.  This  was  soon  changed,  and  Watson  was 
selected  for  the  detached  Gulf  of  Finland  squadron,  as 
senior  oGBcer  in  command  of  several  smaller  vessels.  Now 
Watson  is  a  good  and  efficient  officer,  and  whatever  could 
be  done  by  a  man  he  would  do  quite  as  well  as  any  of  us 
— if  not  better — as  far  as  his  ship's  strength  goes.  But 
what  if,  when  our  squadron  had  moved  o£Fto  the  west,  the 
Russian  squadron  bad  come  out,  and  chased  away  the 
small  force  left  to  blockade !  I !  Our  &ceB,  as  Hadji  Baba 
would  have  said,  would  have  been  very  black  indeed  in 
England ;  and  heaven  knows  they  are  not  very  white  now, 
in  my  opinion.  However,  that  is  no  fault  of  mine.  I  am 
glad  that  Sir  C.  N.  did  not  carry  out  his  intention  of 
going  away  to  Kiel  already.  ...  In  fact,  as  I  told  you  in 
my  former  letters,  we  have  no  business  to  leave  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  till  the  ice  has  sealed  up  the  Russian  fleet,  and 
closed  their  harbours  to  neutral  vessels  that  might  try  to 
convey  supplies.  ■  ■  .  I  only  wish  that  the  glories  of  Sevas- 
topol may  make  up  for  our  Baltic  deficiencies,  hy  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public  from  our  shortcomings. 

This  year  in  the  Baltic  has  indeed  been  like  a  bad 
professional  dream.  I  do  trust  that  if  we  come  up  here 
again  next  year  a  'change  will  have  come  over  the  spirit 
of  our  dream.' 

Your  affectionate  H.  J.  G. 

What  a  glorious  business  that  must  have  been  in  the 
Crimea  1 1  We  are  still  far  behindhand  as  to  the  details, 
having  only  got  what  you  sent  about  the  battle  of  Alma, 
and  the  rgport  of  Sevastopol.     But  we  hear  that  at  Bevel 
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tea  days  ago  they  heaid  of  the  fall  of  Sevastopol,  with 
great  loes  to  the  Bussians.  We  dreesed  ship,  and  fired  a 
royal  salute  for  Alma,  and  I  read  the  paper  to  the  ship's 
company.  .  ■  .  Certainly,  that  battle  of  Alma  vas  a  most 
gloriooa  buBiness ;  and  one  of  its  greatest  merits  ia  that  it 
proves  to  England  and  to  Europe  that  the  new  generatioa 
of  Englishmen,  even  under  fire  (and  such  deadly  fire)  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  are  not  inferior  to  their  fathers 
and  predecessors  in  the  patli  of  professional  duty  and 
honour. 

<  Rojal  George,'  Kiel :  0«biber  S6,  ISM. 
At  last  we  have  changed  our  locality,  having  arrived 
here  this  morning  from  Nai^eu  after  a  rough  passage,  in 
which — fimnily  enough — this  old  ship  appears  to  have 
done  better  than  many  of  her  neighbours,  having  arrived 
the  fourth  of  the  twelve  line-of-battle  ships.  At  Naj^ien, 
on  the  IStb,  after  some  fiying  reports,  I  beard  it  affirmed 
more  solidly  that  we  were  really  going  to  sail  next  morn- 
ing, and — for  Kiel  matead  of  to  Croostadt  1 !  Well,  thinks 
I,  he  (the  admiral)  is  really  a  bolder  man  than  I  had  thought 
him,  if  be  goes  to  Kiel  now  with  this  sqnadron.  Had  he  done 
80  before,  when  he  might  have  been  considered  not  aware  of 
the  wishes  of  England  and  of  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject, 
it  would  have  been  another  thing,  though  certainly  a  very 
great  mistake ;  for  we  have  no  business  to  go  away  from 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  it,  before 
the  ice  seals  up  all  the  Busadan  ports.  But  to  go  aw&y 
DOW,  and  leave  the  Russians  at  liberty  to  come  out  and 
declare  the  blockade  a  humbug;  to  leave  our  ground 
before  weather  compels  us  to  do  so,  after  he  has  had  good 
means  of  knowing  what  the  Admiralty  will  think  of  it, 
and  how  the  English  public  opinion  (of  which  ks,  of  all 
men,  is  sensitively  afraid)  will  view  it,  is  really  a  bold 
thing  for  him  to  do.  However,  he  best  knows  his  orders, 
and  he  is  responaible,  and  I  am  not.     Still  I  thought  it 
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right  to  go  on  board,  and  make  a  call  again  on  him  for 
civility's  sake,  and  in  order  that,  if  he  aeked  my  opinion, 
I  would  give  bim  &irly  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  tell 
bim  what  might  be  the  possible  result  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  and  in  England.  I  went  on  board,  and  sent 
down  to  ask  if  he  had  any  commands,  &c.  He  sent 
for  me  down,  and  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  of  going 
airay  to  Kiel,  and  subsequently  about  the  inattack&bility 
(I  must  coin  that  word  for  the  present  Baltic  season  use) 
of  Sweabo^  and  CrouKtadt,  &c  &c.  On  the  former  point 
I  told  him  that  if  we  went  away  out  of  the  Gulf  before  the 
ice  shut  up  the  Russian  ships  and  their  ports,  we  should 
leave  them  at  liberty  to  come  out  and  show  themselves  all 
along  the  coast  in  bravado,  and  then  to  publish  all  over 
Europe  the  emptiness  of  our  blockade,  and  it«  practical 
and  legal  nullity ;  that  even  this  would  raise  a  storm  in 
England ;  but  that  if  one  of  our  cruisers  on  detached 
service  were,  in  the  absence  of  the  large  shipB,  to  get  into 
such  a  scrape  — either  by  getting  on  shore,  or  by  being  over- 
powered— aa  to  have  to  suirender  to  the  Russians,  thus 
giving  them  a  triumph  and — a  trophy,  the  irritation  and 
clamomrin  England  would  be  excessive, and  theBaltic  squad- 
ron would  catch  it  most  severely.  I  added  as  gently  as  I 
could,  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
left  without  a  force  of  several  line-of-battle  ships  to  pro- 
tect the  smaller  cruising  ships,  and  to  keep  the  Russians 
inaide,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  However,  all 
I  said  was  utterly  thrown  away :  the  admiral  had  got  his 
head  and  his  heart  set  on  Kiel,  and  I  could  not  shake  him. 
To  all  my  suggestions  he  opposed  the  same  argument, 
'  But  what  can  you  do  without  provisions  ?  We  are  veiy 
short  of  them  now,  and  with  no  prospect  of  more  coming 
to  U8.'  '  But,  sir,  the  "  Holyrood  "  must  be  near  us.'  *  Oh, 
the  "  Holyrood ; "  Plumridge  will  have  gutted  her.'  '  But 
surely,  sir,  there  are  more  provisions  coming ;  or  at  least. 
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we  could  purchase  them  at  Stockholm  or  Dantzie,'  &c. 
■  *  Well,  but  you  want  time ;  you  have  not  got  the  time  to 
do  it.  ...  I  told  the  Admiralty  we  ought  all  to  have  been 
in  England  three  weeks  ago,  and  they  sent  me  a  positive 
order  to  remain  here  at  Nargen,  or  I  would  have  gone 
before  now.  I  have  only  just  received  their  permie- 
eion  to  go  to  Kiel,  by  thia  last  packet,  and  I  shall 
sail  to-morrow  if  the  weather  will  let  ua  get  away,' 
&C.  &c.  In  short,  nothiug  I  could  adduce  could  change 
his  pre-arranged  decision  on  the  subject.  Weill  .... 
thinks  I  to  myself — thinks  I  .  .  .  .  By  the  bye, 
when  I  suggested  the  leaving  some  line-of-battle  ships 
at  Nargen  and  Gulf  of  Finland  till  the  ice  closed  it, 
he  said :  '  Well,  but  suppose  the  Russian  squadron  should 
come  out  of  Sweaborg  and  attack  you  I '  •  Well,  air,  what 
more  could  one  wish  ?  I  only  wish  they  would  tiy  it — I 
should  think  myself  very  lucky  to  be  one  of  the  two  or 
three  ships  present  when  they  tried  it.'     '  But  you  have 

no  provisions.'     * the  provisions,'  thought  I ;    but 

there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.  He  had  made  his 
mind  up,  and  though  he  would  perhaps  have  been  glad  if 
I  had  backed  up  his  opinion  about  going  to  Kiel,  he  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  give  it  weight  when  put  in  the  other 
scale.  He  asked  me  to  dinner  then,  and  not  having  dined 
there  for  a  long  time,  I  felt  bound  oEGcially  to  dine  with 
him,  though  at  much  mconvenience.  He  spoke  about 
Sweaborg,  and  complained  that  persons  in  the  fleet,  as 
well  as  in  England,  had  loudly  found  fault  with  him  for 
not  running  and  attacking  Sweaborg,  &c.  He  asked  my 
opinion.  I  said :  '  Why,  in  the  first  place,  sir,  I  have  not 
seen  Sweaborg  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  give  a  solid 
opinion.  I  can  only  judge  by  what  I  see  on  the  charts 
and  plane,  and  by  the  descriptions  I  hear  of  it  from  othera. 
But  I  should  think  now,  as  I  did  at  first,  that  to  attack 
Sweaborg  by  ruiming  a  squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships 
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into  that  one  narrow  channel,  in  which  they  were  bo  well 
prepared  againat  ub  with  booniB,  raking  batteries,  and  a 
raking '  fire  hmn  the  Une-of-battle  ehips  (putting  all  sub- 
marine explosive  engines  out  of  the  question),  would  have 
been  veiy  injudicious,  and  would  probably  have  been  a  sad 
feilure,  with  the  loss  of  three  leading  ships,  and  3,000  men 
or  so  killed  and  prisoners,  before  we  could  extricate  the 
remainder ;  but,  sir,  if  we  had  made  the  attack  in  another 
way,  I  do  think  we  might  have  done  something  satisfac- 
tory. Supposing  we  had  landed  on  this  island  (putting 
my  finger  on  the  island  next  to  the  east  of  the  one  called 
Bak-Holmen),  and  worked  on  ftom  that  and  into  Bak- 
Holmen,  we  should  have  enfiladed  their  line  of  ships  by 
our  batteries,  and  either  driven  them  away  or  sunk  them, 
and  thus  made  it  more  easy  ultimately  to  force  the  entrance 
when  the  other  defences  were  also  weakened.'  And  then  I 
pointed  out  tbat  the  access  by  those  islands  and  their 
channels  to  the  harbour  would  admit  our  boats  and  gun- 
rafts,  &c,f  and  thus  we  might  alternately  worry  and  bum 
the  Russian  ships.  '  Well,  but  what  if  you  do  bum  them  ? 
you  have  not  taken  the  fortress.'  '  If  o,  sir ;  but  what  is 
the  fortress  to  me  if  I  can  bum  the  ships  and  shell  the 
arsenal  at  the  back  of  the  fortress?  the  fortress  itself  can 
wait  my  convenience ;  in  the  meantime  it  keeps  a  large 
force  there  to  defend  it,  and  it  has  no  longer  ships  to  send 
out  to  interfere  with  me,'  &c.  &e.  But  this  was  all  ham- 
mering on  cold  iron  :  he  was  willing  to  receive  my  opinion, 
and  '  hoped  I  would  spread  it,'  against  the  possibility  of 
running  the  line-of-battle  ships  into  the  lion's  mouth,  as 
it  were ;  but  he  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  rest  of  my 
opinion,  except  that  he  eaid, '  Yes ;  that's  all  very  well  if 
you  had  12,000  or  14,000  troops.'  '  Well,  sir,  we  had  as 
much  as  that  the  other  day  with  us,  particularly  if  you 
inclade  the  Marines.'  But — it  was  all — KmI  ! .'  So  we 
niled  for  Kiel  next  day  in  the  face  of  a  coming  batch  of 
s  E 
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evident  Bouth-westerly  bad  weather  in  oar  teeth  :  and  here 
we  are  at  lost,  after  a  rough  passage,  in  which  we  have 
all  expended  <mr  coals,  and  are  wishing  for  more,  f(x  the 
oollierB  bare  not  yet  come  in  &om  Faro.  By  the  bye,  ■, 
to  whom  on  board  of  the  flagBhip  I  told  what  I  hare 
written  in  the  above  desoription  of  the  conversation,  said 
to  me  with  rather  a  surprised  &ce, '  Did  yoo  say  all  that 
to  him?'  'Yes,  I  did,  this  morning;  but  be  always 
fought  me  off  with  the  argniDeDt  of  having  do  provinons : 
now,  ia  it  the  case  that  we  are  so  bard  up  for  tHxiviBions  ? ' 
*  Umph  I  ob  .  .  .  .  there  would  be  no  difGonlty  abont 
provisions  if  he  wanted  to  stay  I '  'Ohf*  said  I  to  him, 
'  good  night  now,  and  good-bye  till  we  meet  at  KieL*  Cer- 
tainly, I  found  the  Commander-in-Chief  looking  worn  and 
ill,  and  speaking  as  if  bo  ;  and  be  seemed  broken,  and  with 
naves  much  below  par.  I  have  all  along  expected,  as  you 
know,  that  he  would  like  to  get  to  Kiel,  and  bo  cioes  by  rail 
to  Hamburg  and  get  by  steamer  to  England  direct,  before 
the  sailing  ships  could  get  there ;  and  as  they  only  left 
this  place  twelve  days  ago,  and  as  be  is  at  this  momcmt 
entering  the  harbour,  you  may  probably  £nd  that  my 
prt^osti cation  was  correct,  and  Eyres  and  Erskine  will 
laugh  if  they  find  it  so,  for  I  told  them  I  expected  th^ 
would  find  him  in  England.     We  shall  seel ! 

We  had  a  rough  passage  from  Margen:  at  Mice  I  got 
this  ship's  upper-deck  gime  and  shot  all  below,  and  moved 
four  guns  out  of  her  bows,  and  in  truth  I  was  very  glad 
afterwards  that  I  had  done  it.  It  improved  the  ship  much, 
and  she  did  fairly  for  an  old  three-decker.  At  one  time 
we  had  more  water  on  our  lee  side  of  lower  deck  than  Fve 
evw  yet  se^i  on  a  ship's  deck  (ship  heeling  16°  under  sail 
and  steam),  and  I  had  to  pump  and  to  fiul  sails  to  get 
quit  of  it.  But  this  and  other  details  I  should  like  to 
talk  to  Walker  about,  I  must  say  the  engine  continues 
to  give  me  great  satisfactioo ;  but  the  worthy  old  ship  is 
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just  what  one  would  suppoee  a  veiy  good  lai^e  block  eMp 
of  powerful  batteiy  and  comparatively  little  draught  of 
water — twenty-six  feet — but  ae  a  eailiag  and  cruising  man- 
of-war  she  will  ever  be  inferior,  uolew  they  cut  her  down 
and  modify  her  armament. 

And  now,  good-bye  and  Gi>d  bless  you. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

Id  October  1854,  Sir  James  Graham  offered  to  Captain 
Codrington  the  appointment  of  Queen's  Aide-de-Gamp, 
adding: 

'  I  am  happy  to  have  had  this  opportunity  of  marking 
my  sense  of  your  professional  merits  and  of  your  here- 
ditary claim  to  naval  honours ;  moreover,  personally  I  am 
glad  that  you  should  have  a  proof  of  my  sincere  regard 
and  high  esteem.' 

Captain  Codrington  answered : 

Gratifyiug  as  this  nomination  is  to  me,  it  is  rendered 
still  more  BO  by  the  favourable  opinion  which  you  have  so 
kindly  expressed  of  myself,  particularly  iu  coiuiection  with 
one  whose  memory,  even  in  a  profeeaional  light  alone,  is  to 
me  an  object  of  great  reverence 

I  only  regret  that  this  Baltic  season  has  passed  away 
without  the  opportunity  being  afforded  me  of  endeavour- 
ing to  show  myself  more  worthy  of  the  honour  to  which 
your  continued  kindness  has  named  me. 

Captain  Codrington  to  his  Sister. 

•  Boyal  George,'  Kiel ;  NoTember  6,  18B4. 

Dear  Jane, — I  can't  tell  you  anything  decisive  as  to  our 

future  movements  in  this  squadron,  for  though  the  admiral 

has  come  back  &om  Hamburg,  nothing  is  yet  known  aa  to 

when  we  leave  this  or  whither  we  go.     I  need  Dot  tell  you 
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how  much  I  diBaent  from  the  step  taken  by  the  Commandei^ 
in-Chief,  of  removiog  all  these  large  ships  already  &om 
the  G-ulf  of  Finland,  before  the  iee  shall  have  sealed  up 
the  Russian  ships.  It  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  ai^uing  against  it  as  strongly  ae  I  could,  in 
conyersation  with  him  the  day  before  we  left  Natgea — 
indeed,  the  moment  I  heard  of  his  intention  of  moving 
westward.  I  pointed  out  to  him  all  that  will  come  upon 
him,  so  my  conscience  is  clear.  I  told  him  the  Russians 
ought  to  come  out  of  Sweaboi^,  and  probably  vxmld  do  so, 
Dot  only  as  a  bravado  to  be  published  all  over  Europe,  bnt 
also  to  invalidate  our  blockade  by  driving  off  our  small 
blockading  ships.  And  if  they  could  manage  to  catch  one 
of  our  small  steamers  in  shore  alone  and  at  a  disadvantage 
between  their  two  large  and  powerful  sixteen-gun  steam 
frigates,  and  take  her  as  they  must  inevitably  do,  then  there 
would  be  no  holding  the  people  of  England.  !  tried  to  get 
him  to  remain ;  and  if  not,  to  leave  some  line-of-battle 
ships ;  but  all  in  vain. 

Kiel :  November  8. 
As  to  our  leaving  this  place,  nothing  is  yet  known ;  I 
don't  expect  it  before  three  weeks.  In  &ct,  I  conclude  we 
can't  go  hence  until  Watgon,  who  is  left  in  command  off 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  tells  the  admiral  that 
the  Russian  porta  are  aU  sealed  np  by  the  ice.  Meanwhile, 
we  are  here  out  of  the  way  of  intercepting  a  single  ship 
coming  into  the  Baltic  from  abroad,  or  others  going  &om 
nentrsJ  peats  in  Baltic,  to  Russia.  It  seems  to  me  an  odd 
way  of  doingwork ;  but  I  am  not  responsible. 

At  the  close  of  the  navigable  season  in  the  Baltic,  the 
fleet  returned  to  England  for  the  winter,  and  great  credit 
was  given  to  all  the  captains  for  the  successful  care  that 
enabled  them  to  take  their  ships  safely  through  the  dangers 
of  such  intricate  navigation,  in  seas  mostly  unknown  to 
them,  and  studded  with  rocks  io  all  thdt  narrow  channels, 
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which  rflodered  them  pecnliarly  perilous  in  rough  weather. 
There  were  do  wrecks  and  no  colUeioiia,  and  they  reached 
England  in  safety  in  November  1854.' 

In  the  spring  of  1855,  the  second  year  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  the  English  fleet  returned  to  the  Baltic,  under  the 
chief  command  of  Admiral  Richard  Dun^ ;  tmd  Captain 
Codrington  in  the  '  Royal  Creorge '  was  again  attached  to 
the  fleet. 

Ajiswer  from  Admi/rcU  Chade  to  Captain  CodHngton'a 
letier  m  favour  of  Commander  Boyd. 

Portsmoath :  Febmaiy  14,  18SS. 
My  dear  Codrington, — It  would  give  me  very  great 
satisfaction  if  I  could  in  an;  manner  be  of  service  to 
Commander  Boyd.  My  only  knowledge  of  him  and  his 
merits  arises  &om  witoessing  his  great  zeal  and  unre- 
mitting exertions  in  making  the  '  Royal  George '  what  a 
man-of-war  ought  to  be ;  and  although  the  captain  in  the 
first  instance  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  having  his  ship 
in  high  order,  still  I  am  certain  you  will  readily  bestow  a 
large  portion  on  your  commander — and  this  you  can  well 
afford,  as,  the  *  Royal  George  '  having  been  in  my  division 
of  the  fleet  the  whole  period  that  it  was  in  the  Baltic,  I 
can  bear  testimony  that  there  was  no  ship  in  a  higher 
state  of  discipline  and  efficiency  for  any  service  that  might 
have  been  required ;  and  being  a  first-rate,  with  a  larger 
crew  than  the  rest  of  tile  fleet  (with  the  exception  of  the 
'  Duke  of  Wellington '),  so  much  the  greater  must  have 
been  the  labour  of  her  officers.  .... 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

H.  D.  Chads. 

From  Captain  Codmmgton  to  his  Sister,  Lady  Bourchier. 
•  Bojttl  George,'  Kiel :  April  38,  1866. 
Dear  Jane, —  ....  We  are  comfortably  lying  here 
in  this  fine  harbour,  and  ever  since  rounding  the  Skaw  we 

1  See  Appendix,  p.  4ST.  .  , 
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have  been  enjopng  the  most  lovely  weather  im&ginaU& 
Our  next  move  will,  I  conclude,  be  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
for  Admiral  Dundas  has  just  returned  in  the  steamer  from 
Copenhagen.  .  .  .  Certainly,  it  is  a  blessed  change  from 
last  year.  We  all  feel  quite  differently.  . . .  We  hear  the  ice 
has  been  hanging  on  long  and  firmly  up  to  the  N.£.,  in  spite 
of  the  warm  weather  here-.  Indeed,  even  on  their  passage 
into  the  Baltic  but  i  ten  days  before  us,  Watson  and  his 
squadron  were  in  imminent  danger  in  the  ice  in  various 
ways.  Luckily,  none  loat.  We  hope  to  hear  from  him 
about  the  state  of  the  ice  before  we  sail. 

Kiel :  Hay  2,  1S66. 
....  Things  are  going  on  In  oui  squadron  in   the 
quiet  gentlemimlike  way  in  which  I  have  always,  before 
last  year,  seen  the  service  carried  on  since  I  have  been  in 
the  navy.     We  feel  at  ease  now. 

'  Bo;al  GsDige,'  Haigen :  Hay  23, 1$6S. 
Dear  Jane, —  ....  I  am  feeling  in  great  indignation 
at  the  idea  of .  .  .  .'s  motion  towards  peace  with  Kuaeia 
on  8ueh  tenaa.  Not  that  I  should  be  at  all  sorry  for  peace : 
I  have  no  inducement  for  war,  and  nothing  to  gain  by  it, 
if  I  eovlA  suffer  any  such  inducement  to  weigh  on  my 
judgment.  But  peace  on  such  terms  would  be  a  natiooaj 
dn ;  it  would  be  worse  than  war.  There  would  be  imme- 
diate disgrace  in  our  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
world,  and  consequent  loss  of  influence ;  and  our  peace 
would  be  but  a  short  one.  It  would  be  too  short  to  re- 
establish peaceable  national  feeling  and  secure  commerciEil 
intercourse,  but  quite  long  enough  to  allow  Russia  to 
restore  her  means  of  military  offence  to  her  weaker  neigh- 
bours, and  to  perfect  her  miUtaiy  and  naval  power  by 
acquiring  steam  power,  and  coals,  and  everything  the 
want  of  wbioh  now  prevents  ber  having  a  steam  navy. 
Our  next  war  with  Russia  would  be  carried  on  lower  down 
A'.ooqIc 
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the  Baltic  (if  ineide  it  at  all)  tliaa  tlie  Gulf  of  Finland. 
At  prAsent  we  are  inining  (tiiough  not  bo  quick  ae  we 
hoped,  and  as  we  might  hare  done  bat  for  our  mismanage- 
ment) the  power  of  Russia;  and  if  we  have  but  perse- 
venmce  and  steadiness,  we  oaonot  &il  in  reducing  her  to 
oni  terms  by  the  mere  pressure  from  without — shutting 
her  up  as  at  present.  What  can  she  do  to  prevent  this? 
As  yet  she  has  lived  in  this  contest  on  her  former  resources ; 
&om  sources  now  dried  up.  The  sixteen  millions  she 
received  from  England  for  com  in  1853  enaUed  her  to 
fight  out  1854.  And  the  bigotry  of  some  classes,  and  the 
patriotism  of  others,  and  the  foreed  locmA,  &cetionsly 
called  voluntary  contributions  in  Bosaia,  have  given  her 
the  means  of  jogging  on  till  now ;  but  this  oamiot  last. 
.  .  .  As  to  OB,  I  dont  yet  know  when  we  move,  or  whither ; 
but  I  conclude  we  soon  move  up  near  to  Cronstadt.  But 
by  this  time  ail  our  force  ought  to  be  here  with  us,  instead 
of  this  painful  waiting  for  what  England  ought  to  have 
had  here  a  mont^  ago  when  im  oame  across.  Now  is  the 
time  for  acting,  before  the  Gulf  becomes  unhealthy  from 
cholera.  I  must  say  we  are  quite  comfcnrtable  under  our 
present  chieTs  rule. 

Yotur  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

H.H.B.'Bo7alGeoigB,'o9Cn>iistadt:  Jnne  3,  ISJIS. 
I  told  you  that  the  squadron  had  caught  some  country 
vessels  laden  wit^  wood,  and  that  five  had  been  brou^ 
into  the  squadron.  One  cau^t  by  the  '  Amphion '  was 
made  over  to  the  care  of  this  ship  and  for  our  use,  at  my 
request ;  for,  not  only  did  I  propose  to  bum  the  wood 
BO  as  to  save  our  coal,  hut  I  hoped  to  make  her  into  a 
good  and  serviceable  gun-vessel.  To  be  sure  I  was 
astounded  when  I  hauled  her  alongside  and  b^an  unload- 
ing her ;  the  quantity  on  board  of  her  quite  staggered  me. 
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I  found  her  a  large,  heavy,  flat-shaped  eountry  vessel  of 
abouC  180  or  200  tons.  She  was  loaded  chovk  full  of 
billets  of  firewood  closely  packed  under  hatches ;  then  on 
deck  she  wsa  built  up  with  more  firewood  in  one  eoOTinous 
(ftaok  fore  and  aft,  overhanging  the  sidee  and  leaving  only 
about  six  feet  of  working  room  for  the  crew  at  each  end ; 
and  it  was  piled  thus  on  deck  high  above  my  head. 
Several  shipa  had  pecked  at  it  well  before  it  came  to  me, 
but  their  abstracti<m  had  but  little  visible  effect.  This 
ship  turned  to  at  it  in  earnest,  and  we  worked  away  all 
night  and  next  day  in  *  handing  in'  and  stacking  the 
wood.  Next  morning,  not  only  was  engine-room  and 
orlop-deck  filled  up,  but  wherever  I  could  place  it  on  the 
lower-deck  was  also  filled.  On  middle-deck  there  was  a 
stack  between  every  two  guns ;  on  main-deck  the  same ; 
and  even  on  upper-deck,  the  quarter-deck  was  taken  up  by 
firewood  in  long  stacks  along  each  side.  I  never  saw  such 
a  quantity.  It  was  all  dry  and  good,  and  evidenttj 
intended  for  the  use  of  furnaces,  for  it  was  cot  in  long 
billets,  not  in  the  short  ones  for  fireplaces. 

The  weight  we  took  immersed  this  ship  four  inches  (as 
it  was  reported  to  me),  the  wood  vese^  was  lightened  is 
proportion,  bat  actually  we  had  even  then  still  got  <xie-4hiid 
more  of  her  deck  load  untouched ;  and  her  hatches  were 
not  even  lifted  1 1  She  remained  alongside  for  two  days, 
during  which  I  went  on  burning  the  wood  for  daily  use,  and 
getting  into  the  ship  as  much  as  I  could  possibly  find  room 
tor  anywhere.  But  I  &iled  in  my  endeavourB  to  get  leave 
to  keep  her  for  fitting  as  a  gun-vessel.  And  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Slst,  the  others  having  been  previously  burnt, 
the  admiral  ordered  me  to  bum  this  one.  I  did  so  of 
course,  though  I  very  much  regretted  it.  In  theee  five 
vessels  we  thus  burnt  uselessly  a  quantity  of  exoellent  fir^ 
wood,  which,  scarce  and  valuable  as  it  was  to  the  Sussiaiis, 
was  also  very  valuable  to  us,  for  it  saves  our  coal  veiy  ma<^ 
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both  in  'banking  up*  and  in  distilling  water,  as  well  as 
also  in  getting  steam  up.  But  of  those  fire  vessels  tbe 
greater  part  might  have  been  made  into  gunboats  for  bom- 
barding. Thej  are  the  rer;  things  we  bo  much  wanted 
last  jear,  and  which  might  have  been  made  so  nsefol  also 
this  year.  However,  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  growl  about 
it ;  the  thing  is  done  with  them  and  with  others,  and  I  am 
sorry  for  it. 

On.the  31st  we  left  that  anchorage  and  steamed  up  to 
this,  where  we  are  now  lying  in  one  long  line,  estending 
nearly  uoith  and  south.  The  admiral  went  at  once  iu  the 
*  Merlin '  to  reconnoitre,  and  he  has  several  times  looked 
at  Cronstadt,  now  on  both  ddes.  He  has,  as  we  expected, 
found  it  all  stronger  than  we  left  it  last  year ;  and  on  the 
island  itself  they  have  prepared  against  any  landing  by 
drawing  a  line  of  works  across  the  island  well  in  advance 
of  the  town  works,  and  flanked  at  each  end  by  heavy  works. 
But  &om  what  I  hear  there  is  stilt  a  '  soft  place '  to  the 
nwihward  as  I  had  hoped.  The  admiral  has  been  looking 
at  it  himself  repeatedly ;  he  even  yesterday  pulled  in  his 
boat  through  the  barrier  which  crosses  in  s  disjointed 
way  &om  the  island  across  the  shoal  water  towards  Ijisi 
N'oas,  the  point  on  the  main  land  to  the  northward.  Now, 
if  (aa  he  did  at  that  spot)  we  can  only  find  a  good  prac- 
ticable gap  of  nine  to  eleven  feet  deep,  through  which  we 
can  posh  our  small  steamers,  &«.,  we  shall,  as  I  expected 
last  year,  have  a  good  card  to  play  there.  We  must  collect 
our  force  of  small  &y  and  Ught-drsnght  steamers,  and  thus 
force  and  hold  an  entrance,  so  as  to  introduce  all  our 
eqaadron  of  lighter  vessels  in  that  upper  basin  between 
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not  here  now  that  the  bad  weather  ie  over,  and  no  oholem 
has  yet  begun  ?  Even  that  stupid  '  Thistle '  of  mine  has 
not  yet  appeared.  However,  she  most  he  here  in  a  day 
or  two.  The  RuBBiana  have  moored  a  line  of  block  ships 
somehow  in  a  diagonal  podtion  near  that  northern  barrier, 
but  they  can't  remain  there  against  red-hot  shot  and  shell 
from  gunboats ;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  strong  enough 
to  drive  away  anything  from  there.  ....  It  is  said  we  are 
going  in  a  few  days  to  retire  from  hence,  leaving  oqly  some 
small  force  to  watch  our  enemy.  We  suppose  that  we 
shall  anchor  at  Seskar,  as  it  is  a  better  anchorage  for  our 
purpose  of  collecting  ships,  and  communications,  and 
ooaUng,  &o. ;  being  more  sheltered  from  westerly  wind  and 
swell ;  and  the  admiral  can  from  tbenoe  watch  this  place 
by  a  line  of  ship  communications.  I  trust  this  may  only 
prove  a  *  reculer  pour  mieuz  sauter '  by-4nd-by.  On  tl» 
Ist,  the  French  squadron  joined  us  here ;  they  consist  of 
Bear-Admiral  P4naud  with  his  flag  *  Toorville '  ~  80, 
<  Duquesne*  80,  and '  Austerlitz '  90,  and  *  D'Assas '  steam 
frigate  or  corvette.  All  are  steamers ;  and  the  admiral 
himself  and  captain  of  *  Austerlitz '  are  our  eamaradea  of 
last  year.  We  have  since  been  all  mutually  calling  on  eadi 
other,  in  the  ceremony  of  cocked  hats  and  epaulettes,  but 
to-morrow  we  shall  mutually  do  so  in  round  jackets,  so  as 
to  see  each  other  and  our  respective  ships  at  ease.  .... 
They  are  creditable  ships,  but  tbou^  aU  steamships  they 
are  not  individnally  so  fine  as  some  of  last  year's  sailing 
ships.  But  they  are  good  serviceable  ships.  The 
'  Toorville '  and '  Duquesne '  are  ships  which  have  had  the 
screw  propeller  put  to  them  ;  they  stow  well,  and  it  is 
said  are  fast  under  steam  or  sail.  Their  stowage  includes 
600  tons  of  coal,  and  one  month's  water  and  three-and-a- 
half  provisions  for  650  men ;  and  their  steam  power  660 
horse  power ;  this  is  what  they  tell  me.  But  their  pro- 
pellers are  five-bladed,  and  they  have  no  means  of  raising 
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them  at  all  (no  truok),  and  do  duuce  of  clearing  them  if 
they  are  fouled  by  any  rope.  But  they  can  easily  discou- 
nect  (if  they  want  to  make  sail),  and  thus  allow  the 
screw  to  revolve,  which  it  will  do  readily  so  long  as  the 
ship  goes  more  than  three  knots.  I  like  what  I  see  of 
Admiral  P^naud  aiid  the  captains.  The  French  line-of- 
battle  ships  are  moving  into  oui  line,  and  we  are  widening 
out  to  receive  them.  We  thus  make  one  single  line  of 
nxteen  ships  of  the  line,  spreading  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles,  nearly  north  and  south  across  the  Crulf  about  six 
miles  from  Gronstadt.  Inside  of  ua  are  the  steamers  and 
gunboats.  Ah  I  here  is  '  Pylades '  coining  in  at  last  with 
three  gunboatfl,  of  which  one  is,  I  conclude,  the  '  Tbietle.' 
Well,  it  is  time  ^e  was  here,  indeed.  I  shall  have  much 
to  do  to  get  her  in  order  and  put  things  shipshape.  I  out 
down  spars  at  Nargen  to  make  sweeps  for  her,  and  we  are 
now  at  work  for  her  about  them. 

Vansittart  very  nearly  caught  a  Russian  steamer. 
On  rounding  an  island,  each  saw  the  other  towing  some 
small  vessels.  Both  steamers  cast  off  their  tow,  and 
'Magicienne'  went  at  once  after  the  Russian.  Unluckily, 
having  been  banked  up,  she  had  little  or  no  available 
steam,  and  the  Russian  had  escaped  from  him  inshore  and 
in  narrow  creeks  before  he  got  hia  steam  up.  It  was 
unlucky.  I  do  wish  the  admiral  would  always  send  in 
pavre  or  more,  whatever  ships  he  thus  detaches.  We  have 
already  lost  a  good  many  prizes  by  this  single  system.  God 
bless  you.  Your  H.  J.  G. 
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1,000.  But  the  useful  part  of  the  male  populatioD  have 
been  either  ordered  ofiF  with  all  the  property  that  the 
Russians  might  think  so-nceable  to  ns,  or  else  the  men 
hare  been  pressed  into  the  Russian  senrice  for  duty  io 
their  gunboats,  &a  Whether  in  Bunimer  or  winter^  a  life 
in  Seskar  must  be  wretched  work.  .  .  . 

On  Friday  Admiral  Dundas  came  on  board  *  R.  G.  *  for 
inspection.  I  took  him  rouid  every  part  of  her,  and  showed 
him  what  alterations  I  was  making.  He  mustered  the  ship's 
CO.,  inquiring  particularly  into  the  details  of  ratings,  &c. ; 
but  he  did  not  inspect  us  at  gunnery,  or  give  us  any  work 
aloftjbothofwhichlwiebhehaddone.  However,  he  hinted 
at '  some  other  opportunity.'  In  going  round  the  decks, 
he  said  she  was  very  clear.  Indeed  she  was,  for,  as  it  was 
Friday,  each  battery  was  clear  from  end  to  end,  aa  at 
9  A.M.  of  that  day  the  bulkheads  of  wardroom,  gunroom, 
and  captain's  forecabin  vanish,  and  nothing  remains  in 
sight  but  guns,  guns,  guns  in  uninterrupted  eucceasion. 
But  we  did  not '  clear  for  action,*  or  cast  loose  anything. 
Boyd  is  now  hard  at  work,  and  I  am  backing  him  up,  in 
putting  the  'Thistle'  to  rights,  and  cleaning,  repairing, 
and  r^ulating  her.  It  is  absorbing  all  our  carpenters, 
and  a  very  large  working  party  of  all  sorts ;  and  it  makes 
a  great  inroad  on  this  ship's  stores.  .  .  .  No,  as  I  said 
before,  the  Admiralty  made  a  great  mistoke  in  making  these 
gunboats  separate  commands.  Had  they  been  fitted  oat 
as  regular  tenders  by  the  line-of-battle  ships,  all  that  ve 
are  now  doing  for  the '  Thistle '  would  have  been  done  l^  us 
at  first  in  England,  and  the  '  Thistle '  would  liave  left  the 
Downs  in  an  efficient  state,  in  co.  with  '  R.  6. '  herself. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  provoking  to  find  that  a  country  like 
EngUnd,  with  such  vast  resources,  should,  after  all  the 
due  notice  and  information  of  last  year,  and  so  much  time 
and  means  of  preparation,  have  only  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing nme  gunboats  off  Cronstadt  in  the  middle  of  Jim^ 
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at  the  time  and  point  for  action,  when  the  RusBians,  with 
few  and  fidling  reaouroes,  turn  out  in  our  fiu;e  there,  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  an  array  of  hlockahips  moored  (which 
I  don't  much  value),  but  also  six  large  steamers  and 
no  less  than  fourteen  gunboats,  each  mounting  two  36- 
pounders,  with  the  promise  of  completing  them  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  by  the  end  of  June  I  Sow,  surely  it  was  just 
as  easy  for  England  to  have  ordered  fifty  gunboats  as  ten 
last  autumn ;  and  on  the  superiority  of  steam  gunboats 
and  such  small  vessels  of  light  draught  will  probably 
depend  this  year  the  safety  or  the  destruction  by  bombard- 
ment of  the  town  of  Crongtadt,  Indeed,  that  force  would 
probably  enable  us  to  force  the  barrier,  cross  the  shoals, 
and  possess  that  inner  sea,  and  thus  out  off  Cronetadt,  and 
destroy  everything  floating  that  can  be  sunk,  and  every- 
thing on  shore  that  can  be  burnt — and  all  this  wiUiout 
landing  a  man,  provided  (if  anything  is  to  be  done)  that 
the  Government  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  ehells  and 
rockets  for  the  guns  to  be  used  in  the  bombardment.  As 
to  the  submarine  explosive  machines,  no  doubt  they  are 
dangerons;  and  after  myself  feeling  the  sensation  of  their 
blowing  one  up  (as  well  as  they  covld)  the  other  day  in  the 
*  Merlin,'  I  don't  at  all  despise  them ; »  but  I  think  I  under- 
stand them,  and  that,  if  it  should  be  decided  to  go  inshore 
to  attack  Cronstadt,  and  therefore  become  desirable  to 
take  up  these  abominations  out  of  our  path,  I  fidly  believe 
I  see  the  way  to  find  and  remove  them  with  little  diffi- 
culty or  danger  to  ourselves.  But,  meanwhile,  I  shall  be 
buly  glad  when  Baynes  and  his  batteries  and  gunboats  do 
join  us.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  estimate  otu  forces  as 
compared  with  the  defensive  force  of  the  enemy,  and  we 
shall  judge  of  the  possibility  of  doing  something  or  not. 
At  present  we  don't  know  anything  of  the  intentions  as  to 
our  movementci :  our  Commander-in-Chief  is  not  very  com- 
\  See  Appendix,  p.  195. 
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munioative,  and  I  think  be  is  quite  right  in  th&t.  I 
should  be  vary  Bony  if  we  attempted  anything  that  we  did 
nut  cany  out.  If  the  G-ovemment  decide  against  attempt- 
ing anything  against  Cronstadt,  then  our  squadron  ought 
not  to  go  there  again,  but  merely  to  watch  it  with  two  or 
three  ships.  As  to  doing  anything  next  year  at  Cronstadt, 
I  don't  think  it  at  all  likely  that  tJie  Bussians  wlU  have  left 
theii  only  weak  point  insecure  after  another  respite :  so^ 
if  we  do  nothing  this  year,  I  think  Cronstadt  will  he  safe 
from  us,  unless  we  land  an  army  of  the  first  class,  and 
having  taken  Petersburg,  and  fought  one  or  two  hard 
battles,  Cronstadt  would  probably  fall  in  the  train  of  P^ 
tersbuTg.  Sut  my  impression  is  that  Bussia  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  that;  and  particularly  if  she  loses  tbe 
Crimea  this  summer,  she  wili  seek  for  peace.  I  dont  at 
all  see  why  we  should  be  in  a  violest  hurry,  to  give  it  to 
her.  We  shall  then  have  the  '  material  guaiantee  *  ('  I 
thank  thee,  Nick,  for  teaching  me  that  word '),  and  keep- 
ing that  in  our  hands  and  maintaining  a  steady  blockade, 
would  cheaply  bring  Bussia  to  her  bearings. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  CoDBEiaTOK. 


From  Captain  Godrington  to  Admiral  Berkeley 
at  tke  Admiralty. 

'  &oj&\.  a«orgG,'  ofl  Seabar :  Jnns  18,  I86S. 

Dear  Admiral  Berkeley, — ^Thank  you  for  your  note  of 
the  12tb.  I  am  sorry  not  to  hear  of  more  steam  gun- 
boats or  small  steam  vessels ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  on 
tbe  preponderance  of  steam  gun  force  of  light  draught  of 
water  will  depend  the  question  of  how  much  is  to  be  done 
at  Cronstadt,  or  even  if  anything  can  be  done  there. 

I  wish  we  had  ordered  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  st^un  gun- 
boats in  the  autumn,  for  here  are  the  Bussians  staring  its 
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out  of  ootmtenance  in  that  very  descriptioa  of  force ;  for 
they  showed  us  fourteen  stesm  gunboats  in  there  the  other 
day,  and  it  is  said  they  are  to  be  made  up  to  twenty  or 
thirty  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Their  armament  is 
reported  to  be  two  long  SS-poundere.  This  is  besides 
their  force  of  pulling  gunboats,  and  their  six  steamer^ 
and  their  line  of  block  ships  (Une-of-hattle  ahipe  and 
frigates  moored  in  position  to  dispute  the  passage).  As  to 
those  large  ships,  I  dou't  attach  much  weight  to'  them ; 
they  will  bum  or  sink,  and  can't  be  moved,  nor  would 
they  apparently  bear  much  on  the  points  most  vitally 
important.  But  we  must  have  guns  enough  to  drive 
back,  and  keep  at  a  distance,  all  vesaelg  bearing  guns  which 
can  approach  on  the  eastern  or  inner  side  of  the  barrier  of 
shoals,  before  we  can  safely  approach  the  barrier,  or  hope  to 
cross  over  the  shoals,  and  get  into  that  inner  sea  to  the 
eastward  of  Gronstadt, 

There  are  two  things  on  the  cards  :  the  major  thing  is 
to  force  the  passage  over  the  shoals,  make  ourselves  master 
of  that  inner  sea  or  navigable  basin  on  the  east  side  of 
Cronstadt,  t^nd  between  it  and  Petersburg;  and  then, 
making  ourselves  secure  in  that  position  and  holding  it  in 
superior  force,  collect  all  our  material  and  make  a  deter- 
mined and  continued  bombardment  <d  Gronstadt  on  its 
veakest  side.  This  plan,  if  the  means  to  be  placed  at 
our  disposal  should  be  sufficient,  will  he  by  &r  the  most 
decisive,  both  for  the  present,  and  with  the  view  of  a 
resumption  of  hostilities  next  spring.  But  it  requires  a 
laige  force  of  small  vessels.  The  second  plan  is  only  to 
be  thought  of  if  our  forces  are  manifestly  inadequate  to 
carry  out  the  fonner  idea.  It  is  to  confine  oursdvea  to 
such  a  bombardment  of  the  town  as  can  be  executed  from 
the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  without  endeavour- 
ing to  cover  the  shoals  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  the 
more  decisive  position  on   the   east.     In  this   ease  our 
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sttackiDg  force— even  if  we  can  get  withia  satis&ctOTy 
r&nge,  so  as  to  throw  shells  into  the  town — must  neces- 
sarUy  lend  their  left  flank  to  attack  Irom  the  enemy's 
steamers  and  steam  gunboats,  besides  row  boats  collecting 
in  and  near  the  skoals  on  their  left  side  (of  our  attack). 
I  fear  the  £usBianB  will  by  this  means  get  heavy  gmm 
near  enough  to  work  at  our  left  flank ;  there  must  there- 
fore be  good  means  to  protect  and  m^e  good  this  flank ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the  inferior  means  of 
getting  our  vessels  inshore  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
force  increasing  to  protect  our  lefl  fiank  while  bombard- 
ing, it  would  ooet  us  not  much  more  in  expense  or  trouble 
to  do  the  first  plan,  which,  if  auccess&l,  is  the  more  satis- 
factory  one.  The  last  alternative  is  to  make  up  oni 
minds  to  do  nothing  but  blockade,  and  that,  under  present 
circumstances  is  most  unwelcome:  we  are  too  many  for 
that  to  be  creditable.  A  few  line-of-battle  ships,  with  a 
respectable  force  of  smaller  vessels,  will  do  all  that  is 
requisite  for  blockade ;  but  we  shall  lose  credit  if  a  lai^ 
squadron,  in  its  second  year,  twice  appear  ofl"  Cronstadt, 
and  do  nothing  at  all  but  bum  a  few  wood  boats.  At 
the  same  time,  I  see  no  other  plan  as  to  Gronstadt  but 
the  two  first  named  above.  If  we  can't  get  steamers  we 
ought  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  mortar  and  rocket 
boats ;  and  we  must  have  the  floating  batteries,  for  I 
anticipate  that  such  cuirassiers  will  drive  away  anything 
we  saw  the  other  day  off  Gronstadt,  unless  a  certain  new^ 
looking,  suspicious,  rectangular  floating  aflair,  which  I 
saw  near  the  basin,  w^  a  new  floating  battery  of  the  same 
sort.  But  if  the  Government  make  up  their  minds  that 
we  are  to  attack,  I  hope  they  will  take  fresh  measures  for 
supplying  our  ammunition,  that  when  once  the  fire  has 
begun  we  may  not  be  cump^ed  to  intermit  our  attack 
until  we  have  attained  our  object.  You  ask  about  sink- 
ing vessels  loaded  with  stone,  if  we  can  do  so  (^aud  if  we 
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are  too  weak  to  attack),  iii  the  narrows  of  CroDstadt,  bo 
as  to  seed  in  the  Russian  fleet  if  they  won't  be  parsaaded 
to  come  out.  Such  a  plan  would  not  be  efficient  unless 
most  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  performed  in  the  very 
narrows  on  the  south  side,  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
approach.  Even  then,  if  we  could  so  '  put  salt  ijiio  that 
^rd's  tail '  we  should  be  near  enough  to  do  more — ^if  we 
were  still  above  water.  But  I  don't  think  that  anything 
of  that  sort,  done  under  the  imperfect  access  of  an  enemy's 
position,  would  be  securely  done  so  that  it  could  not 
be  removed.  Meanwhile,  I  read  in  to-day's  report  from 
'  Magicienne,'  just  arrived,  that  she  has  just  met  with  and 
scuttled  several  vessels  (coasting  vessels  of  200  tons  or 
more,  they  usually  are)  laden  with  granite — in  foot,  just 
the  very  thing  you  contemplate.  And  others,  having  met 
with  similar  vessels  a  week  or  two  ago,  have  done  the 
same.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  for  had  they  been  set  fire  to, 
and  sent  on  before  a  westerly  wind  into  Gronstadt,  they 
might  have  done  something  in  your  blocking-up  plan,  and 
they  would  have  come  across  and  exploded  whatever 
infernal  machines  or  submarine  exploding  batteries  lay 
in  their  way.  As  to  these  things,  after  being  one  of  the 
party  in  the  '  Merlin '  the  other  day,  and  felt  personally 
their  effects,  I  don't  at  all  despise  them ;  but  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  when  the  time  comes  for  going  inshore  for 
serious  operations,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
clearing  the  ground  before  us  by  means  of  our  boats 
taking  them  up  or  exploding  them.  I  think  I  see  what 
they  are,  and  how  to  go  at  them — but  it  is  too  long  to 
describe  them  here. 

We  are  hard  at  work  at  our  gunboat,  the  'Thistle,' 
which  much  required  it.  She  is  now  alongside,  and  Boyd 
haa  taken  her  vigorously  in  band,  and  we  have  planned 
many  improvements  in  her.  I  am  boitj  you  put  a  war- 
jant  officer  in  her.     I  wish  I  might  replaoe  bim  by  a  good 
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leading  petty  officer  to  keep  the  lower  deck  in  good  order, 
and  give  a  man-of-war  tone  to  the  small  ship's  company; 
then  I  should  have  more  room  abaft,  and  be  able  to  put  in 
an  assistaot-Buigeon,  or  another  lieutenant,  when  I  etrengtb- 
ened  her  by  a  party  of  men  before  going  on  service.  In 
such  a  case  some  medical  man  must  go  with  her,  and 
where  can  one  stow  him  ? 

Believe  me,  dear  Admiral  Berkeley, 

Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  CODRIKGTOII. 

If  this  war  lasts  till  next  year,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  squadron  wintering  at  Kiel,  and  to  start  thence 
veiy  early  for  the  G-ulf  of  Finland,  so  as  to  go  in  there 
with  the  break-up  of  the  ice. 

From  CapioMi  Godfri/ngton  to  hi8  SUter. 

'  Bojftl  Oeoige,'  off  CroiwUdt :  Jn&e  28,  ISSC 
Dear  Jane, — Baynes  has  not  yet  appeared,  nor  any  of 
his  batch,  though  we  know  of  his  being  at  Kiel.  He  may 
now  be  here  at  any  hour.  Whether  we  can  do  anything 
hereabouts  or  to  what  extent,  will  depend  upon  what  force 
and  nature  of  force  Baynes  brings  with  him.  We  want  a* 
many  steam  gunboats  and  other  amall  vessels  aa  can  be 
scraped  together  or  extemporised.  But  had  England 
really  put  forth  her  strength,  as  a  contest  of  this  sort 
requires  that  she  should,  at  the  commencement,  we  ought 
at  this  moment  to  be  very  far  advanced  in  our  work,  if  not 
nearly  6nished  for  this  year.  The  longest  day  has  come 
and  is  past,  and  nothing  has  been  done  yet.  In  fact,  as  you 
may  suppose,  we  find  the  Buatdan  preparations  for  defence 
have  been  for  more  extensively  added  to  than  oora  for  the 
attack.  Now,  it  was  aa  easy  for  England  to  order  fifty  or  & 
hundred  gunboats  last  autunui  as  ten  or  twenty ;  and  it 
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would  have  been  an  ezpenee  in  no  way  exoeesive  or  thrown 
away ;  for,  not  only  would  they  have  been  of  the  most 
extreme  importance  to  us  at  this  moment  here,  but  also 
every  one  of  them  would  be  of  service  to  ua  hereafter  as  a 
coast  defensive  force  for  our  own  ooontry.  They  are  just 
the  vessels  we  want,  and  for  which  I  have  been  longing  for 
years  past,  to  secure  our  coasts.  By  placing  them  in  all 
the  small  harbours  alongshore,  they  will  be  first  on  the  spot 
of  any  sudden  attempt  at  landing,  and  by  being  able  t«  act 
powerfully  in  shallow  water,  they  woidd  damage  if  not 
paralyse  a  hostile  landing,  until  heavier  forces  came  up 
from  Sheemess  or  Portsmouth,  or  Plymouth.  ....  The 
steam  gunboats  of  the  Bnsgians,  as  &r  as  we  can  see  and 
guess,  are  long  and  very  flat^floored  for  light  draught ; 
they  mount  each  two  heavy  guns,  said  to  be  36-pounders, 
and  have  a  complement  of  men  about  gizty  in  each.  Our 
steam  gunboats  are  smaller  and  mount  one  gun  at  present, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  one  ;  but  the  admiral  is  deciding  on 
putting  in  a  32-pounder  also,  after  seeing  what  some  of 
his  captains  have  been  putting  in.  I  added  two  of  my  8-inch 
65-«wt.  guns  to  my  gunboat,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  corre- 
sponding airangprnents,  when  the  admiral's  orders  detach- 
ing me  to  this  side  have  interrupted  me.  We  left  Seskar  two 
or  three  days  ago  and  returned  to  Cronstadt ;  but  this  time 
the  admiral  sent  me  to  take  position  on  the  south  side 
with  *  Majestic,'  *  Cesar,'  and  *  Blenheim '  under  my  orders ; 
also  the '  Duquesne  '  (French)  is  with  me  as  my  camariule. 
The  English  and  French  admirals  with  all  ihe  rest  of  their 
ships  have  gone  to  the  northward,  where  they  will  await 

Baynes'ii  arrival 

Meanwhile,  they  are  occupied  with  what  the  French 
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two  faaring  on  a  former  occatdon  exploded  under  the 
'Merlin,'  while  a  number  of  us  captains  acoompanied 
the  French  admiral  and  co.,  while  he  reconnoitred  in 
the  '  Merlin,'  The  squadron  seem  now  anchored  amongst 
a  fine  crop  of  them  there  to  the  nortbwsrd.  One  or  two 
I  think  exploded  under  'Vulture,'  hut  did  no  material 
damage.  About  a  dozen  have  been  fished  up  and  some 
examined ;  and  this  is  very  delicate  work.  Our  two  ad- 
mirals have  been  nearly  blown  up  bf  doing  it.  Admiral 
Seymour  is  in  bed  with  one  eye  in  a  dangerous  state,  the 
-machine  having  exploded  on  Exmouth's  poop  while  he 
and  his  staif  were  inspecting  it. 

Admiral  Dundas  had  in  his  similar  examination  a  narrow 
escape ;  but  he  and  Pelham  and  others  were  singed,  &c  &c. 
^yjldhvng  has  not  been  successful  on  this  side,  probably 
because  they  only  place  them  in  the  narrows  or  in  their 
weak  points. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J,  C, 

■  Boyitl  GeoTge,'  off  CnmetMlC :  J11I7  32,  ISes. 
Time  is  getting  on  fast  and  surely,  and  here  we  are 
verging  towards  the  end  of  July,  and  with  hardly  more 
than  one  month  now  remaining  of  the  fine  weather  season 
on  which  we  can  reckon  for  safely  carrying  on  active  opera- 
tions. We  are  still  waiting,  some  hereabouts,  some  in  the 
Xai^D  neighbourhood ;  but  we  don't  hear  yet  of  anything 
being  likely  to  be  done,  or  undertaken.  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  disappointing  this  is,  especially  as  (to  use  the 
French  phrase) '  the  greatest  activity  reigns '  amongst  the 
BuBsians,  whose  batteries,  steam  gunboats,  and  defensiTe 
preparations  seem  increasing  fast  every  day;  and  we  see 
plenty  of  exercise  among  them  day  and  night.  It  is  the 
eeme  at  Sweaborg  and  at  Gevel.  ...  It  is  very  sad,  and 
nearly  ae  useless  as  it  is  sad,  to  think  of  all  these  good 
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opportunities  fairly  offered  to  us  aud  now  lost. . . .    [Here 
follows  a  fresh  sugf^estion  for  an  attack.] 

Now,  supposing  that  question  dismissed  one  way  or 
other,  there  is  yet  another  consideration  which  haa  struck 
me.  For  very  many  reasons,  it  in  evident  that  at  the  close 
of  this  year's  Baltic  operations  we  must  not  abandon  our 
positions  in  the  Crulf  of  Finland  with  the  same  precipitancy 
with  which  we  vere  last  year  moved  from  Nargen  down  to 
Kiel.  Not  only  did  Swedish  and  other  vessels  cross  safely 
to  Eevcl,  &c,  but  Russian  vessels  went  to  Stockholm,  paid 
a  heavy  price  for  cutting  the  ice  to  get  in ;  loaded  with  a 
stock  of  coals  held  ready  for  them,  paid  a  high  price  for 
cutting  the  ice  to  get  out ;  sailed,  and  got  safely  across, 
delivering  their  cargoes  of  coal  in  Russia ;  and,  besides  the 
price  of  the  coals,  getting  6L  a  ton  as  freight  for  them  ! 
This  year,  I  conclude,  we  shall  know  and  do  our  hnsinesa 
better,  and  consequently  shall  stay  longer :  possibly,  in- 
deed,  some  for  the  winter.  Now,  it  strikes  me  that  some- 
thing may  then  be  done.  It  would  be  a  nick,  but,  if 
rightly  timed  as  to  circumstances  and  as  to  weather,  would 
be  Buccessfiil ;  and  it  would  be  a  capital  stroke  then,  and 
would  bring  us  credit.  [Captain  C.  then  details  with  re- 
newed urgency  an  elaborate  plan  of  attack.]  ...  As  to 
any  force  of  the  Russians  coming  out,  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  be  too  much  for  six  English  steam  line-of-battle 
ships,  wise  enough  to  lead  their  enemy  out  into  the  more 
open  sea,  all  I  can  say  is  that,  however  much  I  wish  it,  I 
don't  see  the  slightest  chance  of  that. ...  As  to  our  return 
from  the  Baltic  in  the  depth  of  winter  being  difficult — it 
tn&v  not  be  nleaaant:  but.  arranced  on  the  nrincinle  of 
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From  Captain  Godrington  to  his  ^t^. 

•  BotbI  Omh^,'  off  Ciotistadt .-  Joly  28, 18SS. 
Dear  Jaii«, — Thank  you  for  these  copies  of  our  dear 
Will's  letters.  Yes,  indeed  I  am  delighted  at  his  getting 
the  K.C.6.  Ab  to  mj  getting  it,  I  see  no  cb&oce  at  pre- 
sent. ...  It  eeema  to  roe  I  am  at  the  most  unlucky  posi- 
tion in  the  iiervice  at  this  time.  It  is  only  the  frigate- 
standing  on  the  list  of  captains  that  get  any  detailed 
work  to  do:  lineK>f-hattle  ships  are  nut  detAohed,  but 
remain  in  dignified  (?)  inutility  altogether,  neither  doing 
nor  attempting  to  do  anything.  They  don't  even  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  At  the  same  time,  high  as  I 
am  on  the  list  (senior  captain],  there  are  too  many  admi- 
rals ahove  me  to  give  me  any  hope  of  any  separate  com- 
mand. Now,  I  drai't  gmmble  against  anyone  tx  about 
anything.  I  don't  complain  of  a  superabundance  of  ad- 
mirals 'putting  my  pipe  out;'  for  the  Govemm^it  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  number  and  rank  of  officers  to 
employ.  I  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  unlucky  poBti<»i  to 
find  myself  in  now.  My  time  is  employed  in  the  routine 
dnidgery  of  the  service,  in  examinations,  courts  of  inquiry, 
Eiureys  on  invalids,  and  all  that  sort  of  very  small  red 
tape  work  in  professioDal  routine  business,  which  leaves  do 
result  and  is  such  a  wearying  occupation  of  one's  whole 
time.  For  all  matters  of  this  sort,  the  senior  captain  is 
almost  always  taken.  C(»apare  this  with  the  free  action 
and  constant  stirring  business  I  had  in  the  old  *  Talbot,* 
or  the  still  more  responsible  business  and  the  &r  more  |M0- 
minent  position  I  occupied  while  in  the  '  Thetis.'  Afa,  I 
have  never  been  such  a  very  small  man  in  the  service  as  I 
now  feel  myself  in  a  three-decker.  Well,  Tve  done  my 
beet,  and  must  take  patience  to  my  breast  for  the  preeeit. 
Tour  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

u.a.i.zsd:..GoOt^lc 


From  Captain  Codnnijton  to  his  Sister. 

'  Rojal  Qeoi^,'  off  Cron«tadt :  August  8,  1SB5. 

Dear  Jane, — Yesterdayl  received  jour  Dote  of  July  31, 
wtiich  fLndB  us  Ijing  here — as  usual. 

I  am  glad  you  bad  such  a  speedy  opportunity  of  let- 
ting Lord  Lansdowne  see  that  letter. 

I  have  thought  over  that  plan  continually,  and  I  am 
coQvinced  of  its  feasibility,  and  that  whatever  the  discom- 
fort might  be,  the  risk  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  ...  In  short,  I  feel  that  th'i 
thing  is  well  worth  the  trial ;  but  believe  me,  vm  odmiTal 
will  take  the  responsibility  of  trying  it.  And  yet  I  think 
I  can  see  my  way  through  all  the  apparent  difficulties 
likely  to  beset  such  an  attempt.  At  times  I  almost  wish 
we  had  no  naval  character  at  all.  We  should  not  then 
be  deterred  &om  attempting  anything  by  the  fear  of  fall- 
ing short  of  the  national  standard  and  the  prestige  of  our 
profession.  I  wish  I  had  such  a  fair  prospect  of  earning  a 
real  K.G.B.,  like  Will's,  as  I  might  have  if  I  were  left  in 
Baltic  as  senior  officer  and  commodore,  with  the  mortar 
gunboats,  the  gunboats,  and  two  or  three  block  ships,  with 
the  old  '  Boyal  G-eorge,'  in  November  and  December. 
Christmas  would,  I  think,  see  me  successful ;  and  the  next 
few  days  we  should  be  steaming  in  procession,  towing  the 
small  fry,  according  to  circumstances,  either  to  halt  at 
Kiel  or  push  through  the  Baltic  &e. 

Your  affectionate 
H.  J.  C. 
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that  long  ago  I  wrote  to  Pelliatn,  begging  him  to  mention 
to  the  admiral  how  anxious  I  was — as  well  aa  others  here 
in  large  ships — to  get  my  ship  down  there,  if  anything 
was  to  be  done  at  all  at  Sweaborg.  I  said,  that  even  if 
nothing  but  a  bombardment  by  mortar  boats  was  contem- 
plated, yet  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  the  large  sfaips 
were  moved  down  from  hence  to  Nargen,  if  not  to  oS 
Sweaborg ;  because,  if  in  the  bombardment  some  lucky 
shells  exploded  magaeines,  and  gave  ua  such  a  great  ad- 
vantage as  lo  make  an  apparent  good  opening  for  a  more 
closf>  attack  by  the  fire  of  heavy  ships  clone  into  the 
batteries,  then  the  admiral  woald  have  them  ready  at 
hand  to  launch  in  at  the  enemy  at  once.  For  even  at 
Nargen  tbey  would  be  in  aigiud  distance,  across  the  gulfj 
by  one  repeating  ship.  But  if  he  had  not  his  heavy  ships 
nearer  than  Cronstadt,  he  could  not  get  hold  of  them  for 
four  days  or  more,  and  thus  he  could  not  avail  himself  of 
any  advantage  which  might  euddraly  offer  itself  to  him, 
but  which,  to  be  realised,  must  be  firmly  grasped  within 
two  ot  three  hours.  I  remember  adding  that  it  would  be 
better,  in  that  case,  for  those  who  stayed  here,  as  well  as 
those  who  went  to  Sweaborg.  I  got  a  civil  answer  of 
regret,  &C.  &a.  .  .  , 

.  .  .  All  the  seven  senior  captains  have  been  detained 
up  here.  .  .  .  The  annoyance  and  disappointment  is  ex- 
cessive now.  As  to  this  ship  ...  I  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  get  her  forward  for  distinction.  From  tJia 
first  she  has  taken  and  maintained  her  position  as  a  front- 
rank  ship  in  anything  to  be  done,  and  as  a  good  Eoan-of- 
war.  I  may  safely  trust  to  the  judgment  of  her  com- 
petitors as  to  what  she  is.    And  yet  .  .  . 

What  have  her  captain,  oGBcers,  and  ship's  co.  to  hope 
for  from  serving  in  her  P  And  yet  she  is  commanded  by 
the  senior  captain  on  the  station  (not  very  far  from  being 
the  senior  captain  in  the  navy),  and  there  is  not  a  word 
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said  againet  her,  or  those  in  her.  I  cboee  the  oomm&nd 
of  tbii)  ship,  instead  of  the  very  desirable  poeitioD  of  a 
dockyard,  because  I  thought  a  var  was  probable,  and  that 
my  duty,  in  ail  ways,  pointed  to  the  more  active  line  of 
service.  Truly,  except  for  my  own  conscience,  I  might 
juet  ae  well  have  been  in  the  easy  duty  and  comfort  of  the 
dockyard.  .  .  .  Well,  it  seems  Sweaborg  has  been  bom- 
barded, and  many  magazines  blown  np,  and  a  most  severe 
effect  produced  OD  the  fortress.  What  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity there  must  have  been :  the  moraU  of  the  garrison 
damaged,  guns  and  men  hurled  into  the  air,  storehouses 
and  arsenal  in  flames,  powder  gone  in  the  blowu-up 
magazines.  What  resistance  oould  that  fortress  have 
opposed  to  the  close  fire  of  line-of-battle  ships  at  that 
time  ?  It  must  have  been  a  crisis  1 1  ...  I  am  getting 
very  sick  of  all  this,  my  dear  Jane.  ...  At  this  moment 
I'm  heartily  wishing  I  were  on  shore  again,  for  I  feel  I 
have  no  chance  here  of  being  of  use  to  myself,  or  to  those 
under  me,  or  to  the  country.  So,  as  Tve  had  my  growl, 
ru  go  to  bed. 

Tour  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From.  Captain  Godrmgton  to  hie  Si»t«r. 

'  Bajtl  Oeorge,'  ofE  Ctoualadt;  AogOEl  18,  1S56. 

Still  here,  my  dear  Jane,  and  here  we  shall  be  some 
time  longer.  Since  I  wrote  to  yon  we  had  another 
*  coming  out '  of  Bussian  gunboats.  This  time  (Thursday, 
16th)  t^re  were  only  six  of  them,  and  no  great  personage 
in  a  separate  steamer  with  them.  They  came  out  to  the 
same  distance,  and  then  turned  aside.  Baynes  sent  '  Im- 
p^rieuse '  and  '  Bulldog '  after  them,  and  '  Centaur ' 
followed.  As  soon  as  they  were  seen  to  approach,  away 
went  gunboats  back  towards  the  batteries,  firing  as  bard 
«8  they  could,  though  their  shot  only  fell  half-way  at  first, 
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and  never  throughout  the  day  ranged  as  far  as  our  ships. 
Our  ships  chased  tbem  in,  and  our  shot  seemed  to  go  near 
them ;  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for  me  to  judge 
accurately.  When  our  ships  stopped,  thej  stopped  and 
turned  outwards ;  but  when  fiurther  chased  in,  they  did  not 
renew  that  operation.  It  was  evidently  a  clever  dodge 
of  theirs — the  whole  proceeding — to  lead  our  shipe  on  to 
the  shoals.  But  all  of  us  la^^  ships  were  ready  for  a  rush 
at  them  if  required.  Admiral  Seymour  has  just  joined  UB 
from  Nargen  to  take  command  of  -this  squadron,  and 
Baynes  goes  to  Nargen. 

Your 

H.  J.  C. 

■  BoTal  Geo^e,  off  Croastodt ;  AagnBt  22. 
Dear  Jane, —  ...  As  to  the  Baltic,  all  ia  over  for  tiiis 
year,  to  my  iafiuite  annoyance.  The  disabling  of  the 
mortars,  by  the  over-quick  firing  at  Sweaborg,  has  put  ao 
end  to  all  appearance  of  further  operations  of  any  import- 
ance on  our  part.  What  we  did  there  was  quite  enough 
to  prove  to  ourselves  the  power  we  had,  and  to  show  to  a 
great  many  of  ue  that  there  was  more  than  the  poesilnlitiy 
of  doing  much  more.  Had  our  large  ahip^  been  there  at 
band,  there  was  little  besides  the  boom  across  tiiie  entrance 
to  prevent  our  giving  Russia  such  a  blow  as  would  have 
staggered  her,  provided  it  had  been  struck  then  and  tkaVf 
in  that  twenty-four  hours.  Ae  to  the  boom,  such  an 
impediment  may  be  forced  in  more  ways  than  one,  the 
moat  daring  being  the  way  in  which  Captain  Hope  (then 
of  '  Firebrand,'  now  of  the  '  Majestic,'  here)  out  personally 
tbrough  the  one  at  Obligado,  by  himself  and  gig's  crew, 
with  shot  of  all  sorts  splashing  close  around  him :  a  most 
gallant  feat.  ...  As  there  is  no  chance  of  anything  being 
done  in  the  Baltic  this  year,  the  sooner  this  ship  gets  borne 
the  better  pleased  I  shall  be.    I  may  then  get  to  the. 
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till  eveiiu,  1  flDBii  DOC  oe  losing  iime  as  nseieseiy  a«  t  tun 
now.     Qod  bless  you. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

From  Captam  Cod/rvngton  to  hia  Siater. 

'  Boyal  Q«orge,'  oS  SeaUr:  August  27,  1S56. 

Mj  dear  Jane, — I  came  here  yesterday  with  two  other 
ships,  and  this  morning  Admiral  Seymour  and  the  rest  of 
the  squadron  arrived,  having  left  two  ships  to  watch  the 
coroen  of  this  part  of  the  Golf  at  the  entrance  dose  to  us, 
so  that  nothing  can  come  out  of  the  Gulf. 

....  That  passage  in  your  letter  mentioning  tfae 
Ruflaian  statement,  that  Uie  Grand  Duke  Constantine  tried 
iu  vain  to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  let  him  send  the  fleet 
out  against  ub  here  as  a  diversion  during  the  tlireatened 
attack  on  Sweahorg,  is  so  droll  and  so  very  ridiculous,  that 
it  has  made  me  laugh  very  much.  Why,  they  have  not 
got  more  than  one  line-of-battle  ship  with  at«am  in  her, 
and  only  one  Mgate ;  and  of  their  other  ships,  there  are 
not  three  or  four  (and  those  sailing  ships)  with  their 
masts  rigged  at  all,  and  even  they  are  not  ready  for  sea. 
There  is  something  very  complimentary  to  the  Russians  in 
the  &at,  Uiat  ten  or  twelve  first-clase  steam  line-of-battle 
ships  from  England  bare  beea  so  long  lying  idle  in  this 
Gulf  of  Cronstadt,  to  prevent  one  BoBsian  steam  line-of- 
battle  ship,  and  one  frigate,  and  two  sailing  ships,  from 
coming  out  in  the  full  pride  of  the  power  and  efficiency  of 
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not  pay  uiother  visit  after  their  hurried  rush  into  their 
kennel  the  other  day,  vhen  *  Imperieuse '  and  '  Bulldog  * 
asked  them  to  stay.  One  had  to  be  towed  in  by  aoothw^ 
from,  I  suppoae,  some  defect  in  machinery,  suddenly  brought 
on  them  when  it  was  with  them  a  race  for  lif&  I  most 
close.    All  welL    God  falese  you. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  a 

'  Bojti  QeoTge,'  Kargen :  Beptember  1, 1855. 

My  dear  Jane, —  ....  I  am  writing  to  Admiral 
Berkeley  to  pave  the  way  for  being  transferred  from  this 
ship,  which  the  naval  world  persist  with  some  truth  in 
calling  the  '  Cock-junk,'  or  'Senior  block  ship,'  into  some- 
thing better,  like  '  Conqueror ; '  and  I  have  said  that  I 
think,  if  she  is  to  be  given  away,  I  have  a  &ir  claim  for 
the  change,  because,  when  I  was  oSered  my  choice  of  a 
dockyard  oi  a  ship  on  the  eve  of  this  war,  I  chose  the 
ship  and  took  the  first  that  offered,  because  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  sea,  though  for  many  reasons  the  dockyard 
would  have  suited  me  ;  that  other  captains,  jimiors  to  me, 
had  almost  all  got  a  lift  upwards  and  changed  ships  for  the 
better. 

To-day  we  bad  letters  from  the  squadron  at  Seskar  ; 
Sobb  tells  me  that  on  Sunday,  the  Buseian  screw  line-of- 
batUe  ship,  the  screw  frigate,  one  paddle  steamer,  and  three 
gunboats  came  out  of  Cronstadt  ( I  suppose,  for  a  6isk  to  try 
their  engines) ;  but  as  soon  ae  they  saw  <  Imperieuse '  and 
'  Colossus '  in  the  distanoe  pushing  in  for  them,  they  turned 
about,  and  were  chased  in  by  them,  but  a  fog  came  on. 
Now,  thinks  I  to  myself,  that  was  the  very  reason  for  going 
on  steadily  and  feeling  our  way  in  with  caution,  bo  that, 
when  the  fog  lifted,  we  might  find  ourselves  within  shot  of 
the  enemy.  The  Sussians  having  to  go  through  narrows,  and 
to  avoid  '  Jacobis,'  must  stop  in  a  fog,  and  joobably  anchor ; 
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if  BO,  what  a  chance  I  But  this  ia  speculatioo,  as  I  am 
only  guessing  at  the  facte.  I  hear  that  Admiral  Seymour 
intends  to  move  hia  squadron  back  again  to  the  T(Jboukin. 
This  seems  to  me  a  mistake :  it  will  prevent  the  lai^ 
fihipa  &om  coming  out,  which  we  do  wish  to  see  out ;  and 
it  will  bring  out  the  gunboabi,  which  we  would  ratber  not 
see  come  out  if  we  are  close  in.  The  best  policy  is  to  be 
stationed  in  force  such  a  distance  off  as  will  enable  large 
ships  to  come  out,  and  then  to  leave  a  ship  or  two  just 
near  enoogh  to  tempt  them  on  outwards  by  a  slow  retreat 
with  firing,  while  the  distant  look-out  ship  is  signalling 
the  state  of  things  to  the  off-shore  squadron  apparency  out 
of  sight,  and  all  hands  alt  round  gathering  up  on  their 
haunobes  ready  for  a  rush.  Then  the  further  we  can  draw 
them  out  the  better  for  us :  a  freah  wind  may  spring  up 
against  their  retnm,  some  part  of  their  new  machinery  may 
give  way,  any  accident  may  happen.  As  soon  as  they  cease 
coming  out,  then  will  come  the  time  for  the  rush,  and  if 
their  machinery  is  likely  to  fail,  it  would  go  then  when 
they  are  hard  pushed  in  the  race.  Our  game  should  be,  not 
to  keep  them  in,  but  to  get  them  out,  and — keep  them  out. 
Fancy  a  fog  coming  on  while  they  are  out  (  we  should  be 
sure  of  some,  if  not  most  of  them.  However,  it  is  of  no 
use  my  thinking  of  these  things  now. 

One  gets  more  and  more  anxious  about  Sevastopol  as 
time  draws  on,  and  the  approach  of  each  maU  puts  one  in 
a  fidget.  That  we  shall  get  it,  and  the  Crimea  afterwards, 
in  the  end,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  whether  by  &mine 
making  the  Bussians  evacuate,  or  by  a  murderous  assault 
to  save  time  and  gain  'honour,'  is  another  question.  As  for 
me,  I  long  to  see  Will  in  command  in-the_^«^  where  his 
worth  can  be  shown  ;  before  a  fortification  there  is  only 
room  for  half  hia  qualities.  Ah  I  I  do  wish  I  were  with 
feim  now. 

Ever  your  affectionate         H.  J.  C. 
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■Boyal  George,'  Hargen :  Sqitembei  IS,  1666. 

Dear  Jane, — The  mail  came  in  jeaterday  ereniiig,  with 
tbe  signal  fijing  aa  she  rounded  the  island, '  Sevastopol  is 
fallen.*  And  what  a  blessed  relief  it  is  to  hear  that '  no 
general  officer  is  killed.*  Well,  now,  that  makes  matters  at 
least  more  comfortable  for  the  winter,  and  will  save  that 
daily  loss  of  so  many  men  in  that  hard  work  in  tbe  trenches. 
I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  know  the  full  extent  of  the 
Bussian  loss.  It  must  have  been  very  severe ;  and  if  we 
could  but  have  cut  the  bridge  in  the  nick  of  time,  the 
garrison  must  have  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Well, 
no  doubt  all  engaged  did  their  very  best,  and  man  can  do 
no  more  than  that. 

What  a  scandalous  abuse  of  Admiral  Dundas  there  is  in 
the  Frees  I  It  is  very  disgusting  to  see  that,  for  party  or 
personal  purposes,  a  villainous  accusation  of  cowardice  can 
be  printed  in  a  public  newspaper  without  the  smallest 
foundation.     But  the  cause  is  pretty  well  known 

Now  even  I,  considering  the  matter  over  here  near  the 
spot,  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  more  would 
have  been  dcHie  if  more  had  been  attempted ;  for  I  have 
not  seen  the  locality,  and  it  woidd  be  rash  to  pronounce 
against  tbe  opioion  of  others  who  have  seen  and  studied  it, 
until  I  do  see  it  myself.  But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  it  was 
an  error,  and  always  will  be,  not  to  have  a  very  powerful 
reserve  at  hand  to  follow  up  and  profit  by  any  confusion 
that  might  have  occurred,  or  any  opening  formed  by  the 
occurrences  of  the  moment.  But  as  to  a  cha^e  of 
cowardice,  it  is  utterly  false,  and  disgusting  iu  the  extreme. 
Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 
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From  Captain  God/rmgUm  to  hie  Siat&r. 

'  Boyal  Oeorge,'  Naigen :  September  9B,  186G. 
Dear  Jane, — Thank  you  for  the  batch  of  Will's  lett«rB. 
Dear  fellow !  thank  God  ugain  and  again  for  his  preserva- 
tioD.     HoTV  intereeting  his  letters  are  I 

'  Boyal  George,'  Nug«ii :  Ootober  S,  ISCS. 
Dear  Jane, — My  answer  (to  letter,  September  4)  from 
Admiralty  folks  about  ship  was  very  civil,  but  did  not 
give  me  any  hope  of  eaccesB  for  me  or  for  those  who  might 
be  my  competitors  in  that  question  (request  for  exchange 
to  a  better  ship).  As  to  my  plan  of  attack  at  a  certain 
period,  the  reply  to  which  you  wish  to  know — do  you 
remember  in  the '  Vicar  of  Wake6eld '  where  the  son  is 
describing  to  his  father  the  &te  of  his  liteiary  exertions, 
and  the  old  vicar  says :  '  And  what,  my  son,  did  the  world 
say  to  your  learned  paradoxes  ? '  '  ^Tiy,  sir,  the  world  sud 
nothing  to  toy  paradoxes — absolutely  nothing  at  all.'  Now 
I  can't  quite  say  the  same,  for  I  had  a  civil  note  in  reply 
from  Richards ;  but  as  to  the  (Government  people  serioiuly 
entertaining  it,  I  am  afraid  that  it  ifl  not  in  them.  They 
probably  think  it  too  vpnturesome,  even  if  it  has  reached 
their  ears :  and  yet,  though  I  don't  deny  some  risk  from 
possible  bad  weather  (the  only  risk),  I  cannot  see  more 
than  slight  risk,  operations  being  carried  out  from  a 
neighbouring  safe  anchorage,  whenever  the  opportunity  of 
circumstauces  and  of  good  weather  offered :  certainly  not 
more  possible  risk  than  would  be  iar  outweighed  by  the 
certain  conclusive  result  that  would  have  ensued  in  damage 
to  the  enemy.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  the  sending  home  the 
mortar-boats  and  recalling  the  spare  mortars  that  had 
been  sent  out  to  replace  the  damaged  ones,  and  the  recall- 
ing those  new  and  untried  French  rockets,  put  any  such 
idea  of  mine  out  of  the  question  ;  for  the  means  of  eze- 
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eating  it  no  longer  remain  out  faere.  Our  thoii^tx  now 
go  onwards  to  next  year,  and  we  must  hope  that  it  may  be 
a  more  stirring  one  than  it  has  yet  been  in  the  Baltic 
Much  may  be  done  with  proper  means ;  but  if  much  is 
attempted,  the  means  must  be  much  also,  and  the  det^- 
mination  strong.  And  we  must  have  a  spirit  of  go-ahead- 
ism  in. all  ranks.  Let  me  know  if  you  hear  anything  fit>m 
Admiralty  as  to  this  ship's  return  to  England.  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  when  that  time  comes,  for  this  is  very  dull 
work  here  now.  My  principal  duty  is  ballasting  empty 
colliers  and  transports,  distributing  letters,  sitting  on 
courts  of  inquiry,  surveys,  and  examinations;  and  cutting 
down  the  Emperor  of  Bussia's  trees  on  the  island  for  con- 
version to  our  own  purposes.  I  have  at  last  just  brought 
off  the  only  tree  of  the  right  sort  that  I  could  find  on  the 
island  of  siae  large  enough  for  a  new  main  to]^Uant  mast 
for  this  ship.  *  Blenheim '  and  three  or  four  gunboats  are 
at  Hango,  and  Hall  has  landed  and  paid  a  sudden  visit  to 
the  bouse  of  some  Russian  official  when  he  was  least  ex- 
pected or  wished  for  there.  The  wife  swore  moat  devotedly 
that  her  husband  was  absent,  and  fiir  away  in  the  interior 
on  business..  Hall  knew,  or  guessed,  better ;  and  asked  who 
was  in  the  room  above.  '  Only  her  children  asleep  in  bed." 
*■  Oh,'  said  Hall,  *  I'm  s  married  man  myself,  and  have 
children  of  my  own :  I  delight  in  children,  so  Fll  just  look 
in  and  see  the  little  dears :  children  are  always  so  fond  of 
me.'  He  did  look  in,  and  he  not  only  saw  the  children, 
but  the  legs  of  the  father  under  the  bed  1  I  believe  he 
slept  on  board  the  '  Blenheim '  that  night. 

Wearenow  inOctober,and  I  am  thinking  of  the  *  Patras 
aflair,'  as  it  was  called  (this  date),  and  of  the  approach  of 
the  anniversary  of  Navario.  Ob,  for  a  man  like  that,  a 
real  chief,  a  superior  capable  of  leading  his  followers,  both 
body  and  soul,  anywhere  and  about  everything :  and  wbose 
iube-ent  qualities  of  mind  rose  to  the  greatness  of  what- 
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ever  nnforeseen  coajuDctioD  of  circumstances  any  moment 
might  suddenly  bring  agiunat  him.  The  men  of  that 
stamp,  and  of  the  school  of  those  days,  are  gone.  Shall  we 
be  aUe  to  found  a  new  school  ? 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  CODSINOTOn. 

The  aspiration  which  closes  this  letter  is  only  one 
evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  of  his  father's  professional 
character  and  qualities,  which,  added  to  his  warm  personal 
attachment  to  him,  made  Henry  Codrington  through  life 
keep  his  example  before  him  for  the  guidance  of  his  own 
career.  The  affectionate  deference  was  not  only  expressed, 
but  acted  up  to.  From  the  beginningiof  life,  in  the  choice 
of  a  iffofession,  and  in  the  active  pursuit  of  it,  ail  his  plans 
and  wishes  were  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  made 
subserricnt  to  the  approval  of  his  fataer :  and  often  in  bis 
letters,  when  in  command  of  ships  abroad,  there  were  ques- 
tions of  discipline  or  of  seamanship  referred  to  his  father 
by  letter  to  obtain  his  judgment  or  information  upon  them 
for  his  own  personal  guidance. 

From  Captain  Codrington  to  kia  Sifter. 

Octobers. 
I  return  you  another  bat«h  of  W.'s  letters.  ...  I  am 
indignant  at  these  remarks  on  W.   And  such  is  the  reward 
of  such  a  hardworking  and  gallant  officer  as  that  I 

I  can't  tell  you  anything  of  our  intended  movements. 
All  I  know  is,  that  the  gunboats  all  were  sent  to  England 
yesterday.  As  mine  went  to  Sheemess,  I  conclude  that 
this  ship  is  booked  to  go  to  (hat  place  hereafter. 

Ootober  IS. 
I  am  much  harried  at  this  moment,  as  I  am  senior 
officer  for  a  time,  and  have  many  arrangements  to  make ; 
the  admiral  having  gone  for  a  week  or  ten  days  to  the 
Aland  Islands. 

so 
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OetobaS!. 
The  report  tiom  W.  to  Airey  in  the  trenches  is  very 
interesting  indeed.  Well,  Will  can  feel,  and  all  of  ue  can 
say  of  him,  that  be  did  his  duty  well  and  truly.  One  or 
two  more  ships  hare  come  down  hither  from  Seekar,  but 
quite  enough  remain  up  there  under  Admiral  Seymour  to 
be  superior  (when  together)  to  any  force  that  the  Bussians 
can  bring  against  them.  Still,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if 
the  Seskar  squadron  were  further  weakened  until  the  ice 
has  decidedly  closed  in  the  enemy  inside  his  harbour. 

■  Bo; &1  Qeoi^e,'  Eiel :  November  IS,  18G6. 
No  orders  hava  yet  come  from  Admiralty  ordering 
these  ships  home,  and  Admiral  Dundas  has  none  yet  fur 
me.  He  has  this  morning  telegraphed  to  Admiralty  his 
arrival,  and  I  suppose  the  Admiralty  will  now  soon  send 
out  to  him  orders  for  the  return  of  the  various  ships  of  the 
squadron.  The  '  Ezmouth,'  with  Admiral  Seymour's  flag, 
arrived  here  on  Saturday  (1 0th),  and  on  Monday  she  was 
ordered  to  EDgUad  by  telegraph,  and  sailed  next  morning. 

From  Captain  Cod/rvngton  to  his  Sister. 

■BoT^Qearge.'Eiel:  Novembei  34,  ISSS. 
My  dear  Jane, —  .  .  .  We  are  now  all  ready  for  a 
Rtart,  and  this  ifloment,  11.30  A.H.,  I  receive  a  note  firom 
Pelham,  telling  me  that  there  are  no  orders  from  h<nae 
about  the  ships,  but  that  the  admiral  intends  sending  off 
the  *  Royal  George,' '  Nile,'  and  '  Colossus,'  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  less  fo£^>  So  I  conclude  that  in  another  day 
we  shall  be  off  from  KieL  But  there  is  something  very 
provoking  in  the  time  and  advantages  that  have  been 
lodt.  First,  let  me  premise  that  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  squadron  left  Nar^^en  so  soon,  even  this  year.  I«st 
year,.  .  .  This  year,  though  the  squadron  remained  a  litUe 
longer  at  Nargen,  I  think  still  that  it  left  &r  too  Kon. 
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But  onoe  down  here,  where  we  can  do  no  good  to  the 
service  in  the  Baltic,  and  are  ool;  employed  in  eating 
beef  and  bisouit,  why  keep  here  all  these  large  ships  ?  Let 
us  suppose  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  few  still  at  hand, 
in  case  of  Busdang  threatening  to  come  out ;  then  those 
few  should  be  soch  ships  as  *  Duke  of  Wellington,' '  Otion,' 
and  others,  whose  great  steam  power  and  powerful  build 
will  enable  them  to  force  a  direct  passage  across  the  North 
Sea  homeward,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  at  any  time. 
But  if,  tor  the  sake  of  safety,  it  was  necessary  to  send  such 
ships  as  *  Boyal  George  *  aod  '  Nile '  down  from  Nargeo, 
because  they  were  not  equal  to  a  pitched  battle  agaimt 
bad  weather,  why  keep  them  here  now?  For  the  last 
three  weeks  and  more,  we  have  had  nothing  but  the  most 
favourable  weather  for  a  passage  home.  The  barometer 
has  been  high  and  very  steady ;  the  wind  constantly 
easterly  (fair  wind),  and  at  the  same  time  the  weather  was 
clear,  and  tiU  yesterday  we  had  an  increasing  moon,  and 
such  lovely  clear  nights  for  navigating  the  narrows  1  This 
was  just  the  weather  for  starting  ofT  the  'heavies;'  but 
here  we  still  continued  to  lie  waiting  for  orders,  though 
the  advisability  of  the  *  heavies '  taking  advantage  of  such 
a  golden  opportunity  was  apparent.  I  suspect  that,  with 
some  Sying  reports  about  the  Russians  coming  out  to  land 
30,000  troops  in  Norfolk !  I  (a  capitaJ  joke  I)  the  Admiralty 
did  not  like  to  order  the  admiral  to  send  ships  home,  as  it 
might  interfere  with  his  arrangements,  and  take  on  them 
a  responsibility  which  they  think,  and  justly,  ought  to  be 
bis.  He,  on  his  part,  I  conclude,  dislikes  responsibility  as 
much  as  bis  neighbours ;  and  does  not  like  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  sending  ships  to  England  without  their 
authority,  particularly  as  we  are  now  only  a  few  hours  off 
by  telegraph,  from  London.  Consequently,  'entre  deuz 
chaiiies  dos  &  terre ; '  here  have  some  of  us  been  kept  at 
the  single  anchor  of  expectation,  as  Hadji  Baba  would 
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aay  (tliou^li  we  are  atill  moored),  liable  to  be  off  at  any 
time  in  two  bonn,  until  at  last  easterly  weutber,  &ir  wind, 
clear  weather,  and  moonlit  nights  are  all  gone ;  and  now, 
with  a  &Iliii{{  barometer,  foggy  days  and  nights,  a  waning 
moon,  and  westerly  wind,  with  tb©  promise  of  a  S.W.  gale 
on  rounding  the  Skaw,  we  are  preparing  for  sea.  Some- 
how or  other,  this  does  not  seem  well  managed.  I  am  in 
no  snch  particular  hurry  to  go  home ;  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred wintering  in  Kiel ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done,  why  we 
are  to  n^lect  good  opportunities,  and  wait  for  bad  ones, 
passes  my  comprehension,  as  a  way  of  doing  business.  I 
fear,  like  almost  all  the  other  evib  and  shortcomings  of 
the  present  day,  that  long  word  'responsibility'  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  Ob,  when  ahall  we  again  see  an 
admiral  who  will  in  all  cases  do  that  which  is  right  be- 
cause it  ia  right  and  ad^ntageoua  for  the  service  that  it 
should  be  done,  and  who  will  take  on  himself  to  act  for 
the  public  service,  in  the  spirit  of  the  public  good,  with- 
out waiting  for  fresh  instructions  to  direct  him  in  the 
many  details  which  no  instructions  can  possibly  be  so 
made  beforehand  as  to  provide  for.  .  This  sort  of  man  is 
much  wanted  now-a-days  in  all  ranks  and  professions. 
Godble^yon.  Tour  .ffection.fe,  H.  J.  C. 

After  the  return  of  the  fleet  to  England,  the  '  Boyal 
George '  was  paid  off  in  January  1856. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

On  April  1,  1856,  peace  was  proclaimed  between  England 
and  Russia.  Captain  Codriogton  was  appointed  to  the 
*  Algiers,'  a  90-guD  screw  steamer,  to  go  to  the  Mediter- 
raneaD  and  bring  home  a  portion  of  the  troops  from  the 
Crimea,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  wu  army  : 
and  she  left  England  on  this  service  May  30,  1856. 

From  Captain  Codrington  to  hie  Some. 

E.H.S.  'Algien,  at  Sea,  ofl  Usbon :  Jane  4,  186S. 
I  am  here  on  blue  water  again,  and  running  down  the 
coast  of  Portugal  with  a  fair  wind,  which  enables  me  to 
give  rest  to  the  engine  and  a  very  neceseary  repose  to 
those  overworked  stokers  below.  We  have  had  fipe  weather, 
and  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  wind,  except 
that,  though  fair,  there  has  not  been  enough  of  it  to  justify 
my  dispensLDg  with  steam,  except  this  once.  .  .  ■  Tilings 
are  shaking  down  into  their  places  on  board  this  ship, 
though  nntil  I  have  finished  this  job  of  carrying  troops,  I 
shall  not  feel  that  I  am-commanding  a  man-of-war.  Oh, 
there  is  bo  tnuch  to  be  done  to  put  her  to  rights  below,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  getting  seamen  for  her  whenever  she  is  ordered 
to  complete  her  complement  as  a  sea-going  liae-of-battlo 
ship.  ...  As  this  ship  stows  a  good  deal  of  coal  and  had 
a  large  proportion  remaining,  I  decided  on  not  calling  at 
Gibraltar  to  replenish,  as  I  should  do  so  much  more  con- 
vsnieatly  at  Malta,  with  only  one  stoppage.  Moreover, 
we  had  a  fair  wind  at  the  time  which,  as  I  hoped,  has 
freshened  so  that  we  are  going  nine  knots  without  tiie 
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screw.  I  only  got  the  screw  down  again  last  oight,  on  the 
wind  becoming  light,  and  this  forenoon  it  is  up  agsin, 
giving  the  stokera  another  rest.  I  am  afraid  that  in  our 
service  that  ia  a  part  of  the  naval  machine  which  is  not 
BuflSciently  attended  to.  The  stoke-hole  is  considered 
often  a  di  rty,  disagreeable  part  of  the  ship,  and  its  existence 
only  acknowledged  as  a  necessary  evil ;  but  no  attention 
or  fatherly  care  bestowed  on  it,  or  on  the  fellow-creatures 
who  have  to  work,  and  work  very  hard,  in  all  that  heat 
and  dirt ;  and  whose  duty  might  he  made  much  easier, 
their  cotaiforte  increased,  and  their  lives  prolonged,  if  we 
who  superintend,  would  visit  it  constantly  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  and  devote  to  it  that  care  and  active  spirit 
of  improvement,  whose  eflFecta  are  everywhere  visible  in 
other  parts  of  a  ship.  I  know  a  ship  where  the  captain 
never  once,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  command,  made 
hie  appearance  in  the  engine-room  or  stoke-hole!!  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  therefore,  that,  &o.  &c.  ...  In 
this  ship  I  find  that,  though  I  cant  get  rid  of  a  bad 
engine,  &c.,  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  improve  engine- 
room  and  stoke-hole.  If  the  Admiralty  will  assist  me,  it 
can  be  done  readily  and  very  soon :  if  they  don't,  I  may  do 
some  of  it,  though  slowly  and  comparatively  inefficiently. 
But  something  I  can  do,  and  will  do,  to  nioderate  the 
excessive  roasting  heat  between  the  furnaces.  Even  that 
cribbed  and  confined  old  '  Itoyal  Oeoi^ '  was,  as  to  stoke- 
hole, a  polar  region  compared  with  the  '  Algiers.'  The 
ordinary  height  of  the  thermometer  18112°  to  120°;  and  I 
am  told  that  when  she  was  on  service  in  the  Black  Sea,  oo 
the  Kimbum  expedition,  the  thermometer  in  her  stoke- 
hole in  the  same  place  stood  at  150°  II  Since  I  left 
England  in  her  I  have  been  trying  varioos  experiments, 
and  I  now  see  my  way  pretty  well ;  and  though  I  may  not 
be  able  to  cure  some  defects  inherent  in  the  buitd^g  of 
the  boilers,  &o.,  there  will  soon  be  soch  amelioratioae  as 
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will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  men  &inting  in  the  stoke- 
hole and  having  to  be  carried  up  out  of  it,  &c. 

Approaching Oslittt;  latse  II. 

.  .  .  One  thing  you  may  rely  on — that,  as  far  as  I  go, 
I  shall  not  lose  an  hour  in  getting  back.  The  only  grati- 
fication I  can  hare  in  this  trip  is  the  seeing  Will  again, 
dear  gallant  fellow,  and  having  a  peep  at  Sevastopol. 
Still,  it  is  somewhat  sad  to  look  on  scenes  which  I  wished 
to  reach  at  the  very  important  time  of  action,  and  which 
it  seems  useless  to  visit  now,  when  the  book  of  action  is 
dosed — a  field  of  professional  exertion  from  which,  in 
spite  of  all  one's  wishes,  I  have  been  debarred  all  along. 
However,  I  hope  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  W.  I  wish  I 
may  persuade  him  to  come  home  with  me,  hut  I  fear  he 
will  naturally  prefer  something  quicker  than  '  Algiers.' 
But  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  me  to  lodge  him  codly 
in  my  starboard  side  cabin  I 

Gftlita ;  June  II. 

Got  in  here  last  night,  and  hope  to  be  off  to-ni^t  or 
to-morrow  morning. 

Malta:  Jnse  11. 

I  must  say,  these  Maltese  work  well.  By  8  a.ii.  four 
lifters  full  of  coal  were  alongside  this  ship,  and  by  6  f.h. 
we  had  actually  received  into  our  coal  bimkers — or  cm  the 
lower  deck,  to  go  into  the  bunkers — 350  tons,  or  there- 
abouts. As  to  water,  they  can  give  us  not  a  drop !  I  The 
island  is  nearly  dry.  There  is  very  tittle  in  the  town  for  town 
use,  and  the  naval  department  have  not  a  drop  to  spare ; 
so  we  must  distil  when  we  get  to  sea.  ...  I  see  a  good 
many  changes  in  Malta — in  its  buildings,  and  in  its  ways 
also.  A  large  and  strong  battery  has  replaced  what  was 
the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  port. 

H.H.8.  'Alglera,'  DardanellM:  Jmie  20,  ISSS. 

We  are  now  steaming  slowly  up  the  Dardanelles 
against  the  strong  current  and  fresh  northerly  wind,  both 
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wind  and  current  being  almost  everlastingly  thla  way.  It 
ii  veiy  hot  in  spite  of  the  wind,  for  in  my  cabin,  with 
all  my  care,  the  thennometer  iH  now  atanding  at  80°. 
You  may  therefore  quite  onderetand  that  my  frequent 
descents  into  the  engine  room  are  not  visits  of  mere 
pleaeuifl.  (After  detaJIiug  his  prepaiations  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  expected  military  paesengers,  he  adds) :  On 
one  point  I  have  some  udagivingB — namely,  in  wine.  I 
tear  these  gentlemen  coming  firesh,  not  from  the  hardships 
of  the  trenches  but  from  the  luxuries  of  a  military  mess, 
will  be  too  fiistidions  for  my  quiet  way  of  going  on. 
However,  they  must  rough  it  out  for  the  time,  with  what- 
ever I  can  give  them.  The  fact  is,  that  the  very  short 
warning  we  all  had,  and  the  excessive  hurry  in  which  we 
were  packed  off,  prevented  these  ships  from  providing 
many  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  are  really 
requisite  for  making  such  a  very  large  body  of  passengers 
comfortable. 

June  21. 
We  have  now  got  to  Constantinople,  and  in  an  hour 
more  we  shall  be  at  anchor  there. 

CanBtantinople  :  Jnne  sa,  1B66. 
We  arrived  here  yesterday,  and  found  'CieeBr'  and 
'  Colossus '  juet  completing  coal  and  getting  ready  to  start 
for  the  Crimea — as  they  did  in  the  afternoon.  To-day 
'  Majestic  *  and  *  Brunswick '  have  come  in  from  tiie 
Crimea  with  troops  ;  the  former  gone  on  for  Malta, 
the  latter  will  follow  to-night.  .  .  .  Every  moniing 
Admiral  Grey  comes  down  in  his  steam  tender  to  his 
office  at  Conetsntittople,  and  returns  to  the  cool  fresh  air 
of  Therapia  in  the  evening.  I  went  with  him  yestwday 
over  some  of  the  establishments  for  refitting  and  re- 
victualling  ships  and  transports,  and  for  stores  of  aU 
sorts;  and  the  extent  was  far  more  than  I  bad  thought 
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we  poBBessed,  All  was  juat  got  iDto  good  working  order* 
ready  for  any  amount  of  work  for  the  next  campaign ; 
and  now  that  peace  has  come  to  interrupt  the  works,  all 
will  be  sold  off,  or  dispersed,  or  sent  to  Malta  or  to 
England. 

...  I  can't  guess  what  troops  I  shall  have  to  take : 
so  many  have  been  already  sent  away  from  the  Crimea 
(about  48,000  in  one  month),  that  only  about  12,000, 
I  think,  remain  in  all ;  and  these  men  have  to  embark 
an  immense  load  of  heavy  stores  before  they  can  embark 
themselves.  Consequently,  each  np-going  line-of-battle 
ship  tows  to  the  Crimea  an  empty  transport,  and  'Algiers  * 
will  do  the  same.  It  is  therefore  quite  uncertain  when 
she  will  be  able  to  leave  the  Crimea. 

EeHd-qoBxteis,  Bevutopol :  SatnrdBj,  Jniia  98,  18E6. 
I  send  a  short  note  just  to  say  I  am  here  with  Willj 
and  am  delighted  to  find  him  so  well.  The  'Algiers' 
arrived  at  Kaaatch  on  Thursday,  26th.  On  that  day 
'  C«esar '  sailed  for  England  with  her  batch  of  troops.  As 
soon  as  I  had  seen  Admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewart*  and 
attended  to  the  requirements  of  *  Algiers '  as  to  machinery 
(for  one  air-pump  broke  down  twelve  hours  after  leaving 
Conatantinopie),  I  got  on  a  horae  and  rode  up  to  bead- 
quart^s,  where  I  had  a  happy  meeting  with  Will.  After 
eo  long  an  absence — and  such  a  stirring  and  momentons 
time  too — what  a  pleaaure  it  was  to  get  alongside  of  him 
again*  dear  fellow  I  But  well  talk  over  all  this,  and  all 
I  felt  and  saw,  when  we  meet  in  England  by-and-by — 
this  is  only  a  short  note  for  the  present.  I  rode  oat  with 
him  afterwards,  and  went  to  the  field  of  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  which  he  thoroughly  explained  to  me,  as  well  as  that 
of  Tractir  or  the  Tohemaya.  It  was  very  interesting 
indeed.  From  near  the  remains  of  the  little  battery 
irbich  was  the  epot  of  the  greatest  and  most  i»x)traoted 
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struggle  between  the  Guards  and  tbe  overwhelming  masses 
of  RuBsian  troops  at  Inkemisn,  I  picked  up  some  relios 
in  the  shape  of  muBket  balls  &c.,  which  I  will  keep  for 
you.  We  then  looked  down  over  the  Tohemaya  while  he 
described  to  me  the  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Bussians  by 
the  French  and  Sardioians  in  that  battle.  On  our 
return  ha  took  me  acioss  the  ravines,  and  near  the  'Eag- 
liah  jj-gun  hatteiy.  In  rising  up  the  got^  behind  it,  I 
was  astonished  to  see  the  number  of  shot  lying  about 
there ;  there  are  enough  to  pave  the  ground,  though  it  is 
not '  paved  with  shot,'  or  with  anything  else.  Yesterday 
we  bad  a  picnic  at  the  old  monastery  overhanging  the  sea, 
amongst  the  high  cliffs  of  the  coast,  a  beautiful  and 
sheltered  spot  still  inhabited  by  the  ten  or  twelve  greaay 
and  dirty-looking  monks  who  have  been  there  unmoleeted 
from  the  first.  Afterwards  we  rode  down  to  Kasatcb,  and 
saw  Sir  Houston  Stewart,  and  W.  had  a  talk  with  him  on 
official  business.  As  to  movements,  the  present  outline 
is  this : — '  Algiers '  will  be  all  right  in  machinery  to-night. 
On  Monday  I  hope  to  move  her  round  to  Balaclava,  and  to 
get  her  into  that  little  harbour  for  the  convenience  of 
embarking.  Will  and  co.  come  with  me,  I  am  deli^tad 
to  say.  Also  I  am  to  have  one  regiment,  or  thereabouts. 
Apparently,  we  shall  not  leave  the  Crimea  until  the  8th  ot 
10th  of  July.  But  the  idea  is  that  we  go  as  senior  officer 
of  the  four  line-of-battle  ships  &c.  &c.  which  will  convey 
to  England  Uie  rearguard  of  the  army,  including  the 
Commander-in-Chief;  and  that,  keeping  company  the 
whole  way,  we  shall  land  them  in  a  body  at  Purtsmonth, 
and  thereby  produce  some  better  effect  tbui  the  detached 
and  disjointed  way  in  which  this  fine  army  has  as  yet  been 
removed  home. 

To-day  I  was  to  have  seen  the  toiwn  of  Sevastopol,  but 
our  very  fine  weather  has  to^lay  changed  to  rain,  and  this 
dry  brown  dusty  ground  has  changed  to  greasy  mud  in  m 
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way  that  I  dont  yet  understand.  I  cao't  writ«  much  now, 
for  I  most  employ  my  eyea  and  ears  Tvhile  I  am  here,  as 
much  as  I  possibly  can,  I  return  to  ship  to  sleep  there 
to-nig^t. 

H.M.S.  ■  Algiers,'  Eamtob  Bay  (near  Bcractopol) : 
Monday  night,  Jane  30, 1S56. 

I  have  bad  a  very  long,  though  a  very  pleasant  day  of 
it,  but,  tired  and  sleepy  as  I  am,  I  will  not  turn  in  without 
writing  to  you.  I  had  only  three  hours*  sleep  last  night, 
for  I  was  writing  till  midnight,  and  at  3  a.h.  turned  out 
to  get  ready  for  the  day's  ezciinion.  At  4  a.u.  I  went 
alongside  the  '  Sphinx'  (Captain  Wilmot),  and  joined  Sir 
Houston  and  Lady  Stewart  and  a  large  party.  We  steamed 
out  from  this  bay,  and  then  went  along  the  coast  to  the 
eaatwaid  to  Balaklava,  where  we  picked  up  some  more 
friends,  and  then  we  went  on  alongshore  to  the  eastward, 
close  under  the  high  rocky  cliSs,  nearly  aa  &r  as  the  town 
of  Yalta,  near  which  stands  a  new  summer  palace  or  country 
reddence  of  the  Empress,  at  a  place  called  Orianda.  There 
is  great  beauty  in  this  tract  of  coast  i  there  are  grand 
features  in  it  all  along — high  precipitous  cliffs,  apparently 
limestone,  with  jutting-out  orags  and  detached  pinnacles, 
up  to  an  altitude  said  to  be  about  3,000  feet,  resting  on 
ledges  or  slopes  of  earth,  partly  wooded,  partly  in  vine- 
cultiration,  which  again  descend  in  steep  rocky  cliffs  to 
the  clear  smooth  sea  at  their  feet.  All  this  is  interspersed 
with  disjointed  citiggj  rocks  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  tumbled 
about  here  and  there  in  a  curious  way,  and  more  or  less 
overgrown  with  trees,  or  covered  with  ivy  and  vine  and 
other  creepers.  From  the  steamer  I  could  not  see  any 
streams,  but  there  they  were,  I  know,  fertilising  the  soil, 
and  marking  with  a  face-work  of  green  that  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  but  a  brown  and  stony  waste.  This 
coast,  compared  with  the  Undercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
bears  something  of  the  similar  proportion  to  it  that  tiie 
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RusBian  Empire  in  aize  beara  to  England ;  but  in  all  that 
reltttes  to  cultivatioo,  whether  in  agriculture  or  in  that 
beautiful  ornameatal  culture  which  makes  the  Undercliff 
and  BO  many  other  places  is  England  such  pictoree  of 
natural  lovelineas  under  iU  most  pleasing  form,  this  coast 
has  not  a  pretence  to  it.  Still,  it  might  be  made  anything 
of  if  it  were  inhabited  by  such  people  as  those  who  have 
made  the  Undercliff  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  such  a  garden  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  nature. 

We  first  landed  at  Orianda,  the  Empress's  summer 
residence.  This  is  hardly  to  be  called  finished,  but  I  like 
it  well :  the  building  ia  not  at  all  remarkable,  and  I  think 
not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  our  royal  or  even  noble- 
men's residences  which  fill  up  the  same  part  in  our  country. 
I  did  not  see  much  to  envy  about  it.  Some  of  the  furni- 
ture was  desirable,  including  some  comfortable  solas ;  but 
generally  the  fittings  were  inferior  to  most  gentlemen's 
houses  of  the  first  class  in  matters  relating  to  comfort.  It 
is  curious  to  come  across  practical  proof  of  habits  which 
are  so  foreign  to  us  as  some  of  them  are.  In  the  Empress's 
own  bedroom,  near  the  door,  there  was  an  ornamented 
brass  article  of  furniture  which  puzzled  us  all  (ladies  and 
gentlemen )  very  much.  What  could  it  be  for  ?  We  opened 
and  shut  it,  and  looked  at  it  on  all  sides,  and  had  nearly 
given  up  all  our  guessing,  when  the  attendant  not  cnly 
explained  its  use,  but  showed  it  in  practice  by  opaiing  it 
and  actually  spitting  into  it.  We  bad  just  settled  that  it 
must  be  a  pan  for  charcoal  in  cold  weather. 

The  stables  were  very  nice  and  neat,  but  I  object  (and. 
so  would  the  horses)  to  standing  on  a  slope,  as  those  stalls 
are.  The  grounds  are  beautiful,  but  much  want  an  Eng- 
lish gardener  for  that  part  near  the  building,  and  Eng^h 
taste  and  arrangement  for  the  more  distant  walks.  The 
situation  is  extremely  lovely ;  it  stands  on  a  projecting 
knoll  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  eea,  and  with 
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beautiful  views  all  round  it.  Water  runs  down  from  the 
bigb  land  behind  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  suppling  all 
its  wants,  tbougb  not  enough  for  watcifallB,  &c.  And  )t« 
background  is  formed  by  natural  bastions  or  masses  of 
grey  diflB  of  rock,  fringed  with  underwood  and  creepers, 
and  forming  buttresaes  of  the  limestone  crags  of  the  moun- 
tain range  that  tower?  above  them.  From  Orianda,  tam- 
ing our  steamer  back  again,  we  called  at  Alupka,  where 
stands  tbe  (to  travellers)  well-known  villa  residence  of 
Prince  Woronzow.  Here  also  we  landed,  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  exploring  it  and  it«  very  extensive  grounds. 
What  I  have  said  of  Orianda  applies  very  much,  if  not 
qnite,  to  Alupka.  The  building  makes  more  appearance 
ontaide  than  inside.  In  its  gardens,  near  the  house,  there 
was  too  much  of  the  terrace  style,  with  its  square,  artificial- 
looking  arrangements  of  mathematical-figured  flower-beds 
and  walks,  to  please  my  taste ;  but  the  grounds  are  very 
extensive,  and  have  been  left  more  to  nature.  But  the 
trees  are  as  yet  too  young  to  give  sufficient  shade,  and  we 
were  mnch  more  fried  by  the  sun  than  at  Orianda,  although 
tbe  grounds  seem  much  more  extensive,  and,  if  possible, 
have  more  natural  beauty.  In  both  these  places  there  is 
much  to  be  admired,  but  there  is  very  much  to  be  done. 
Still,  as  their  possessors  have  unlimited  power,  and  com- 
mand an;  extent  of  money  and  of  kbour,  everything  is 
poBsihle  if  good  taste  is  brought  to  bear  on  them  with  such 
means,  and  if  ordinary  time  and  attention  is  given  to 
them.  It  is,  I  think,  the  want  of  fixed  residence  here  for 
any  specific  time  that  prevents  these  pUces  from  being 
made  so  beautiful  and  so  perfect  in  comfort  as  they  might 
be.  We  must  remember  also  that  a  wide  desert  of  barren, 
and  to  an  invalid  impracticable,  sandy  country  intervenes 
between  this  lovely  southern  belt  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Sussian  Empire.  To  most^people  it 
is  quite  inaocessible.    On  the  whole,  I  was  much  pleased 
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with  the  peep  into  modem  oiviliaed  life  in  Russia  which 
this  day's  excUTBioD  gave  me.  To-day  (July  I)  I  shall 
move '  Al}^ers '  round  to  Balaklava,  so  as  to  be  more  handy 
for  W.'b  airangemeDts  in  embarkiDg,  and  then  I  shall 
again  go  up  to  him  at  head-quarters. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  COSSIKQTON. 

The  '  Algiers '  being  at  anchor  in  Kasatch  Bay,  Captain 
Codrington  accompanied  his  brother  to  Odeitsa  in  H.M.S. 
*  Sphinx,'  Captain  Wilmot.  Sir  William  Codrington  wished 
to  visit  General  Liiders,  lately  in  oonunand  of  the  Buseian 
army  at  SevastopoL  Q^neral  Ltiders  received  the  party 
with  kindness  and  hospitality ;  and  on  a  wish  bedng  ex- 
pressed to  visit  Nicolaieff,  he  gave  instructions  for  carriages 
to  be  ready  at  Ozakov,  in  order  to  go  by  land,  and  not  by 
the  river  Bug,  on  which  fficolaieff  is  situated,  at  about 
thirty  versts'  distance. 

The  following  was  written  by  one  of  the  party  1 — '  At 
Ozakov  we  found  a  carriage  and  Sve  horses,  anotiier  one 
with  five,  and  an  officer  in  a  third  to  do  everything  for  us. 
Off  we  started,  galloping  away — Blane,  Sullivan,  Poneimby, 
Campbell,  H.,  and  Wilmot.  Such  dust,  whistUi^  and 
shouting,  at  agalUip — a  total  flat  all  theway  tolficolaieff; 
dust,  dust,  thrown  into  the  carriage  by  the  third  horse 
abreast.  The  distance  about  fifty  versts — change  at  every 
twenty-three  versts — no  sight  of  the  river  on  our  right ; 
the  only  things  visible  on  the  Bat  are  coarse  grass,  a  long 
brown  track,  haycocks,  arabas  with  bullocks,  and  a  gallop- 
ing cloud  of  dust  like  a  piece  of  artillery,  whidi  was  our 
friend  leading  us.  No  water  except  at  the  wretched  vil- 
lage at  twenty-three  veista,  and  which  was  a  little  Htream 
dammed  up— but  the  Bug  is  always  to  the  right  eomewhere. 
Arrived  opposite  to  McolaieEF  at  a  quarter  before  12.  A 
broad,  fine  river — the  promontory  on  which  Nicolaieff  is, 
being  on  the  opposite  side  :  galloped  down  to  a  bridge  of 
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rafts,  about  1,200  yards  across,  and  up  into  tbe  town  and 
dockyard.  Most  civilly  received  by  Admiral  Pamfiloff'.  He 
had  been  in  the  Redan  all  through  tbe  siege,  and  almoBt 
untouched — a  fine  fellow,  oomparatively  young.  Gave  us 
tea,  &c.  &c.,  then  took  us  over  the  dockyard.  It  was 
intended,  and  will  probably  still  become,  a  fine  establish- 
ment,  though  tbe  large  buildiDg  sheds  for  line-of-battle 
ships  may  now  be  useless.  Drove  round  the  very  extensive 
town — about  35,000  inhabitants;  streets  very  broad;  houses 
only  one  flat.  Went  to  see  tbe  intended  defences  against 
ua  this  year — about  1,200  guns  would  have  been  mounted 
in  various  places,  and  a  stockade  across  the  river  below 
the  town.  Admiral  Pamfiloff  gave  us  a  capital  dinner, 
and  off  we  came,  galloping  again  through  tbe  dost,  and  so 
on  board  "  Sphinx  "  for  Kasatch.' 

The  *  Algiers '  was  moved  round  from  Kasatch  to  Ba- 
laklava  the  following  day. 

From  Captain  Codrington  to  hie  Home. 

H.H.S.  'Algiers,'  Balaklsra ;  tnesdaj,  Joly  8,  1866. 
I  have  now  got  the  ship  into  this  little  ditch  of  a  har- 
bour, in  which  ste  is  lying  with  her  jibboom  ri^ed  in,  to 
allow  a  bare  passage  for  small  vessels  in  and  out  past  her 
bow,  while  her  stem  is  almost  touching  the  rocks  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  a  curious  scene  around  us :  the  camp 
above  on  the  plateau,  when  I  left  a  few  days  ago,  was  a 
dreary  deserted  place  of  dust  and  rickety  huts  and  sheds, 
glass  bottle  fragments,  broken  tin  canisters,  rotting  rags, 
and  dirt  of  all  sorts.  Down  here  human  beings  are  still 
very  thick,  and  are  working  hard  at  *  packing  up  and  going 
away.'  What  a  mess  it  is  1 1  I  can't  describe  it  tdL  Admiral 
Fremantle  hopes  to  get  away  about  the  same  time  that 
we  do — probably  Friday  or  Saturday  next ;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  do  before  all  of  us  can  be  off.     Working 
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partiefi  firom  this  ship  are  all  day  aesisting  in  the  labonr  of 
loading  theee  transports,  besides  oar  own  work.  You  may 
ioMgine  that  we  shall  all  be  glad  enough  to  be  o£F.  W.  is 
sow  heie  at  Balaklava,  having  inoTed  head-quarters  hithery 
and  that  accelerates  business  much.  I  shall  have  about 
.  1,100  or  1,200  military  passeDgers  in  this  ship,  and  (he 
'  Boyal  G-eorge'  will  take  about  as  many.  'Algiers*  takes 
the  56th  raiment,  24  oiGcers  and  762  men,  and  part  of 
the  50th  regiment,  II  officers  and  325  men.  Total  35 
officers  and  1,087  men.  To  this  must  be  added  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  his  staff.  I  think  we  are  pretty  sore 
of  going  on  Saturday.  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  (July  Lst), 
I  have  been  with  W.  and  co.  in  the  '  Sphinx  *  to  see  Odessa 
and  I^icolaieff,  and  we  had  a  very  nice  and  instructive 
trip  of  it,  but  I've  do  time  now  to  write  more,  as  mul  is 
oloeing.    G-od  blees  you. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

n.U.8.  'Algiers,' BalaUaTB:  Saturday, 
Jid7  12,  IBse. 
This  is  the  last  letter  you  will  have  from  me  from  the 
Crimea.  We  had  a  gale  last  night  strong  enough  to  make 
me  glad  that  we  were  snug  inside ;  this  morning  it  u 
moderating,  and  I  hope  to  get  out  in  the  afternoon  and  go 
off  at  once  to  Constantinople.  At  Constantinople,  Ibelieve 
there  may  be  a  day  or  perhaps  two  of  delay,  on  account 
of  Pelissier  (who  ia  now  there)  and  Will  and  co.  going  to- 
gether to  see  the  Sultan  and  the  great  people.  I  believe 
they  are  preparing  some  '  reception.'  Then,  as  soon  as  we 
start,  *  Algiers '  will  lose  no  time ;  but  of  course  there  may 
be  some  little  pause  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  for  W.  and 
CO.  to  be  '  received,'  and  other  matters.  I  am  certainly  to 
call  at  Malta  and  also  at  Gibraltar,  on  account  of  leaving 
guns  for  the  garrison  works  there,  if  requisite. 

L)piz..j.,Googlc 
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At  one  o'clocV  (prpsently)  a  RussiaDdetaolimeiit  march 
in  here,  and  take  charge ;  part  of  the  50th  (English)  Btilt 
reniaining  on  shore  to  deliver  charge  to  them.  Will 
selected  the  50th,  inaamuch  as  that  regiment  had  been  all 
along  in  the  Crimea  &om  the  beginning ;  the  56th  having 
come  out  more  recently.  Yesterday  ve  embarked  the 
56th  all  right,  and  they  are  comfortably  settled  down  now. 
The  50th,  or  mther  that  part  of  them  remainiDg  here  (the 
head-qnarterg  of  50th  went  in  '  Boyal  George  *),  will  be 
embarked  aa  soon  as  they  have  delivered  up  chai^. 
Dioner  is  prepared  on  shore  for  the  Russian  detachment. 
To-nig^t  clears  out  all  military  from  the  Crimea.  Sir 
Houston  Stewart  and  Admiral  Fremantle  are  both  at 
anchor  outside  already.  I  can't  describe  to  you  the  state 
of  packing  up  many  things,  and  leaving  behind  many  mure, 
which  is  now  the  condition  of  this  little  village  and  its  queer 
little  ditch  of  a  harbour.  The  '  Algiers' '  stem  is  at  this 
moment  close  to  one  shore  of  it,  and  almost  orerhanging 
the  wharf;  she  is  lying  athwart  the  harbour  like  the  other 
vessels,  and  if  her  jiA-boom  were  not  rigged  in,  no  vessel 
could  pass  between  her  and  the  opposite  shore.  As  to  the 
shore,  I  never  saw  such  a  scene  of  *  breaking  up  and  going 
away.'  This  ship  has  beae&ted  by  picking  up  a  great 
many  things  which  are  necessarily  abandoned  on  the  break- 
ing up  of  such  a  vast  establishment  as  that  of  our  army 
here ;  but  the  quantity  that  remains  of  all  sorts  of  oddtt 
and  ends  is  wonderful.  I  can't  stow  more.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  that  makes  one  think  of  the  child  who,  after 
cmmming  his  little  inside  with  cakes,  &c.,  was  seen  to  cry, 
and  on  being  asked  why  he  cried,  answered, '  Because  I've 
no  room  to  eat  any  more  1 1 '  Tell  Mary,  Will  is  quite 
well — ^iu  case  he  has  not  time  to  write  to  her.     God  bless 

^°'**  Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

B  H 

Upl.z.U:..GOOgIC 
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H.M.S.  *  Alters,'  commanded  bj  Captain  Henry 
Codrioffton,  quitted  Balaklava  harbour  with  his  brother. 
General  Sir  William  Codringtoo,  on  the  evening  of  Jnly 
12,  1856. 

The  two  brothers  were  the  last  of  the  naval  and  military 
professions  that  thus  cloaed  the  operations  in  that  quarter 
against  Rnssia. 

'Algiers,'  CoaBtaQtinoplQ ;  Tbarsds;,  July  IT,  1864. 

We  bad  a  long  and  bad  passage  from  Balaktava  to  this 
place,  thereby  making  us  too  late  to  allow  W.  to  be 
present  at  a  grand  dinner  given  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Allied 
generals  and  ambassadors ;  this  iraa  very  provoking,  for 
it  was  an  object  that  W,  should  have  been  present.  We 
arrived  and  anchored  abreast  of  the  palace  on  the  evening 
of  that  very  day  (Tuesday,  15tb),  and  only  one  or  two 
hours  too  late ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Next  day  I  acccm- 
paoied  W.  on  a  visit  to  Scutari,  where  he  inspected  the 
great  hospital  and  various  other  things.  In  the  eveningwe 
had  a  grand  dinner  at  the  English  ambassador's,  at  which 
were  present  most  of  the  Turkish  pashas,  as  well  as  the 
Allied  admirals  and  generals,  and  some  Foreign  ministers. 
It  was  very  grand  and  ceremonious,  as  all  such  things  must 
in  their  nature  be  ;  but  I  was  glad  to  have  se^n  it. 

On  Saturday  we  went  in  form  and  were  presented  to  the 
Sultan,  and  then  went  over  the  new  palace,  a  very  hand- 
some and  extensive  gewgaw.  But  of  all  this  I  must  talk 
to  you  when  we  meet,  for  at  present  I  am  much  hurried  in 
having  to  help  W.  to  pack  np,  £o. 

Your  H.  J.  C. 

Snnda}'  nlgbt,  July  3a 
Will  finds  it  necessaty  to  go  direct  to  Marseilles  Crom 
hence  in  '  Caradoc,'  calling  at  Smyrna ;  bo  with  mutual 
regrets  he  leaves  '  Algiers '  here  now.  He  starts  to-night, 
and  so  do  I.  Probably  I  shall  be  at  Malta  as  soon  as 
'  Oaradoc.' 


;..  Google 
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I  have  hati  a  \>mj  time  of  it  bete,  and  especially 
this  onr  last  day.  We  have  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day 
at  the  Sera^io,  seeing  all  its  old  and  curious  wonders,  and 
eating  a  regular  Turkish  dinoer ;  ambassadors,  adniirals, 
generals,  and  all  of  us,  a  large  party :  theo  {apes  and  coffee 
and  ice,  && 

'Algien,'  Halte:  VnOmj,  JbIj  85,  1866. 

Arrived  here  tiiia  moniing,  after  a  fair  passage  from 
Constantinople.  W.  and  his  staff  transferred  themselves 
to  the  *  Caradoc '  on  the  evening  we  left  Constantinople 
(20th),  aa  he  wished  to  go  to  Smyrna  and  AUtens,  &c. 
Both  '  Caradoc '  and  '  Algiers '  left  on  20th.  Next  day  we 
were  in  company  again  till  the  evening,  when  '  Caradoc ' 
turned  to  the  left  far  Smyrna,  while  *  Algiers '  came  straight 
on  her  way.  '  Caradoc '  may  arrive  tonnotrow  or  Sunday, 
and  will  then  take  W.  on  to  Marseilles,  firom  whence  he 
will  go  across  France.  I  was  very  sorry  to  lose  dear  Will 
from  being  my  passenger,  but  I  think  he  is  right  as  a 
point  of  service,  to  get  home  now  as  fast  as  he  can,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  reply  to  any  qoestions  that  Ministers  may 
want  to  ask  him  before  FarUament  separates.  He  is  quite 
weU. 

Now,  as  to  '  Algiers.'  On  getting  screw  up  at  sea,  I 
found  that  half  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  brass  which  Ports- 
mouth dockyard  had  put  on  the  head  ot  the  screw  had 
vanished,  and  that  both  of  the  two  pieces  were  very  shaky 
indeed.  Stilt,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  lower  it  again 
when  the  need  came,  and  to  use  the  screw  wit^  tenderness, 
and  thus  it  brought  us  in  here  this  morning.  But  on 
examination  here  by  divers  under  water,  as  well  as  of  screw 
is  the  air,  we  are  found  to  be  in  a  bad  way.  [Here  follow 
detmls  relating  to  screw,  &c.] 

Now,  there  are  three  courses;  and  it  is  no  pleasant 

choice  between  them.     First,  to  go  home   as   a   iailiag 

■hip,  with  a  probable  passage  of  six  weeks  or  two  mosths, 

a  »  a  r-         T 
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Second,  to  be  docked  here,  which  would  require  me  to  get 
»ut  coals  ftnd  all  weig;hts  to  lighten  ship  to  get  into  dock, 
beaides  the  delay  for  repairs,  and  all  the  while  having  1,600 
men  living  cm  board  the  ship  in  this  close,  heated  harbour^ 
with  illness  threatening  us  on  board.  Thirdly,  to  put 
screw  down,  with  the  Imua  plates  put  in  their  places  as 
well  as  one  can  do  it,  though  quite  loose  and  liable  to 
break  up  hereafter — but  with  the  hope  that  by  going  a 
moderate,  steady  pace  I  may  reach  England,  or  at  least 
clear  Gibraltar ;  but  to  do  this  I  must  be  content  never 
to  get  the  screw  up  again  till  I  get  into  Portamonth  har- 
bour. I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  land  my  soldiers  along- 
side the  jetty  of  the  dockyard.  Marshal  Peliasier  arrived 
here  this  morning,  and  I  am  to  meet  him  at  dinner  at  the 
Palace.    He  leaves  this  to-morrow  for  France. 

•Algien,'  Ualta :  Sstnid^,  Jnlj  SS,  18se. 

The  wind  is  foul,  but  il  will  probably  modeiate  in  the 
evening,  and  enable  me  to  get  to  the  westward.  Admiral 
Stopford,  on  second  thought,  has  sent  the  '  Perseverance  * 
on  at  once  homeward,  for,  as  she  has  invalids  on  board,  he 
justly  thought  it  not  right  that  she  should  be  delayed  by 
attending  on  any  other  ship.  So  'Algiers'  goes  home 
alone. 

■  Alglen '  (78  miles  off  QlbialUl) : 
AoguEt  9,  kt  night. 

We  shall  get  into  Gibraltar  early  in  the  forenoon  of 
to-morrow,  and,  if  possible,  sail  to-morrow  evening  for  Eng- 
land. I  have  to  get  in  a  good  quantity  of  coal.  Our  passage 
trom  Malta  has  been  rather  long,  for,  besides  being  now 
pennanently  a  lame  duck,  we  had  to  contend  with  westerly 
winds  till  we  had  passed  GaUta.  I  am  obliged  to  be  very 
careM  about  engine  and  propeller  now,  for  I  can't  raise 
the  propeller  again,  unless  under  the  certain  penal^  of 
disabling  it,  and  reducing  the  ship  permanently  to  be  a 
sailing  ship  until  she  is  again  docked  in  England.   There- 

u.a.i.z.d:..G00gIc 
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ftxtet  w  I  want  to  keep  the  certainty  of  aome  eteam  power 
to  oae  until  I  actually  get  her  safely  into  dock,  I  am  very 
careful  of  her  remaining  powers  of  steaming.  Write  a 
short  note  to  Walker  at  once,  and  tell  him  from  me  that 
though  all  the  repairs  we  have  made  to  the  engine  and 
screw  svrus«  we  left  England  seem  to  stand  well,  and  will 
probably  take  us  safely  to  Spithead  (if  I  don't  exceed  eight 
knots  at  most),  yet  I  find  the  actaal  framework  of  the 
engine  giving  way  bo  entirely,  that  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  a  serious  repair  io  engine-room,  even  if  it  be 
decided  that  the  engine  is  worth  repairing  for  temporary 
use.  It  startles  one  to  see  solid  iron  fixed  framework 
broken,  first  on  the  starboard  side,  then  on  the  port  side, 
and  the  whole  cylinders  begiiming  to  work  to  and  fro.  At 
present  I  have  shored  up  the  cylinder  and  the  framework, 
in  addition  to  fitting  a  wronght-iron  brace  over  all  &om 
cylinder  to  cylinder :  this  will,  I  hope,  prevent  the  two 
cylinders  from  parting  company,  as  they  threatened  to  do, 
which  would  break  all  down.  But  I  must  restrain  the 
ship  to  soiall  power,  and  consequently  slow  speed.  But  I 
assure  you  that  this  beast  of  an  engine  and  its  imperfectly 
tJnkered-np  propeller  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
an  unceasing  supeiintondeoce. 

Oibnltai :  Monday,  Anguit  t. 
Here  we  are,  coaling  away  as  last  as  we  can,  and  I  hope 
to  get  away  at  fuTthest  to-morrow.     An  easterly  wind  is 
blowing,  and  I  grudge  eveiy  minute  of  it  that  I  lose. 

From  Captain  CodHngUm  to  Lord  LanadovrM, 

H.U^.  ■  Algiara,'  off  C^w  Fioiitene, 

Aogurt  9, 18M. 

Dear  Lord  Lansdowne, — In  a  letter  to  me  firom  Mrs. 

Codrington,  she  mentions  your  baviog  told  her  that  you 

had  a  good  joke  against  me,  in  consequence  of  your  having 

nmultaneously  received,  from  my  brother  and  from  mj* 
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self,  two  letters  conTeying  very  opposite  aentiments  on  the 
Bubjeot  of  the  line-of-battle  sbips  bringing;  home  the 
troops  &om  the  Criniea.  It  ia  very  trae :  it  is  s  good 
joke  against  me ;  but,  as  I  well  know  that  in  the  main  tlie 
two  brothers  do  agree  in  their  opini<«,  I  hare  no  doubt 
that  a  few  words  of  explanation  will  show  your  lordship 
that  I  may  not  be  far  wrong  on  the  geneial  qnestioD,  and 
yet  agree  perfectly  with  my  brother  in  its  application  to 
the  case  in  point.  Let  us  take  a  line-of-battle  ship  whicfa, 
during  two  or  three  years  of  unremitting  labour  and 
constant  attention  on  the  part  of  her  superior  oflSoers,  has 
been  brought  to  that  high  state  of  general  disciidine  in 
which  all  duties  are  efGciently  and  promptly  done,  and  the 
whole  of  that  magnificent  human  war  machine  goes,  aa  it 
were,  by  clockwork.  For  such  a  man-of-war  to  have  to 
carry  1,100  or  1,200  troops,  especially  not  under  such 
imminent  pressure  as  for  war  serriee,  is  really  the  most 
disheartening  thing,  as  well  as  the  mo«t  detrimental,  that 
can  well  be  conceived,  I  do  not  fw  a  moment  take  the 
selfish  view  of  the  personal  inconvenienoee  to  all  of  us  on 
board,  though  they  are  very  great  indeed ;  but  I  have  in 
mind  the  inevitable  cessation  of  our  professional  drill  and 
exercise,  which  must  fall  in  abeyance  in  a  ship  so  crowded 
with  troops  and  baggage  ;  then  follow  numerous  irregu- 
larities and  infractions  of  regulations,  which  would  never 
occur  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  which  gradually 
grow  into  the  '  Army  of  Occupation.'  In  short,  in  more 
ways  than  I  can  mention  now,  naval  discipline,  eepeciaUy 
amongst  the  juniors,  suffers  sadly  by  this  close  contact  with 
1,200  of  our  military  brothers,  who,  while  immuisd  on 
board  in  a  position  so  irksome  and  so  foreign  to  their 
usual  habits,  bave  of  necessity  rarely  one  single  thing  to 
do,  profeBsionally  or  otherwise,  to  fill  up  tbor  time.  Let 
me  add  one  thing  more ;  thew  discipline  is  not  our  di»- 
eipline ;  nor  is  it  suited  to  our  ezceptitxial  circimutancesT 
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cooped  up  as  Bailors  munt  Qeceflearily  be,  io  tlie  narrow 
limits  of  »  chip.  Theirs,  I  am  sore,  is  very  good  for  the 
shore,  but  I  am  certain  that  ours  is  best  for  iu  on  board. 
As  a  general  rule,  I  cannot  conceive  a  more  expensive  way 
of  transporting  troops  than  hy  employing  for  that  parpose 
efficient  line-of-battle  ships  in  high  order ;  for  in  tfaat  case 
the  country  buys  its  transport  at  the  expense  of  the  di^ 
ciptine  of  its  navy.  But  it  may  be  said, '  Were  our  ships 
at  that  moment  in  that  state  of  perfect  completeness  and 
of  high  efficiency  in  men  and  discipline  ? '  Certainly  not. 
Indeed,  I  frankly  own  to  your  lordship  that  the  peculiar 
8tst«  in  which  those  line-of-battle  ships  found  themselves 
jnst  then,  from  temporary  causes,  made  them  more  than 
usually  eligible  for  a  duty  for  which  at  other  times  they 
are  £ir  inferior  to  the  ordinary  steam  transports.  Several 
had  already  no  lowernleck  guns  in  :  all  were  in  a  transi- 
tion state  in  the  composition  of  their  ships'  companies,  on 
account  of  the  veij  large  reductions  made  by  the  recent 
discharge  of  all  the  older  and  better  seamen,  those,  namely, 
who  had  served  continuously  more  than  five  years,  and  of 
the  coastguard  men,  leaving  only  the  more  recently  levied 
and  inexperienced  men  on  board.  Such  was  especially  the 
case  with  this  ship :  her  sear-going  complement  is  850,  but 
it  had  been  reduced  to  500,  and  this  number  was  bo 
entirely  composed  of  '  ofdinarie*,'  or  second-class  men, 
tfaab  having  only  deven  *  able  seamen '  on  her  books,  she 
had  to  borrow  a  few  more  able  seamen  from  the  *  Excel- 
lent *  to  act  as  petty  officers,  and  to  assist  in  navigating 
htn*  to  the  Crimea  and  back.  Why,  then,  demur  in  such 
ciroomstances  to  the  going  for  troops  ?  Because,  at  that 
moment  (May)  a  war  with  America  was  by  all  considered 
imminent;  and  we  who  in  the  Baltic  had  been  shut 
out  of  all  opportunity  for  distinction,  hoped  we  might  be 
able  to  do  better  in  the  West,  if  the  storm  did  break  out, 
provided  we  could  at  once  reonuige  tod  redisoipline  our 

Coo-;lc 
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ships  read;  for  a  start  I,  for  one,  full;  expected  in  a  few 
days  to  pay  oCf  the  '  Algiers,'  und  to  recommisdon  her  at 
oDce  with  a  full  complement  of  good  seamen,  of  whom 
there  were  then  plenty  to  be  had  at  Portsmouth.  The 
sudden  order  to  go  to  Uie  Crimea  for  troops  put  an  end  to 
these  hopes,  for  Uiere  was  little  chance  for  laurels  for  thoee 
ships  who  would  have  to  go  through  the  worry  and  delay 
of  two  months'  transport  before  they  could,  on  their  retnm 
to  England,  recommence  from  the  foundation  the  erection 
of  that  discipline,  which  would  alone  render  them  worthy 
of  the  name  of  *  men>of-war.'  Your  lordship  will  tber^ 
fore  not  wonder  at  a  passing  '  growl  *  on  our  part,  at  that 
which  deprived  us  of  our  last  chance.  Kow,  turning  to 
the  main  question  of  uaing  our  Une-of-battle  ships  to 
bring  home  our  Crimean  army,  I  fully  agree  with  my 
brother  on  that  point :  it  w«nld  have  been  a  fine  thing, 
and  worthy  of  England,  if,  the  day  after  the  great  naval 
review  in  April,  ihe  Government  (leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet  at  Spithead,  preparing  qnieUy  for  possible 
contingencies  with  America)  had  detached  a  strong  force 
of  line-of-battle  ships  direct  to  the  Crimea,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  bringing  away  that  army  in  one  powerful  body ; 
and  I  should  have  thought  the  bringing  home  our  Crimean 
army  in  a  mass,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Eastern  worlds  an 
occasion  worthy  the  appointment  of  an  admiral  (say,  one  of 
those  then  afloat)  for  the  special  command  of  tiiat  squadron 
from  the  day  of  its  being  detached  at  Sjathead  until  it 
had,  on  its  return  from  the  Crimea,  landed  every  soldier 
at  Portsmouth.  What  a  fine  effect  it  would  have  pro- 
duced everywhere,  East  and  West  II  Such  a  powerftU 
but  very  natural  demonstration  would  not  have  wtcreoMd 
the  chances  of  America  going  to  war  with  i&igland.  To 
us  on  board,  the  iclat  of  such  a  fine  arraDgement  would 
have  effaced  all  idea  of  the  inconvenience  to  tlie  ships 
concerned  in  it ;  and  also,  we  should  then  have  been  baok 
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&t  home  in  good  time  to  prepare  onr  ehipB  for  America,  if 
wu  had  ensued  and  made  it  requisite.  Of  course  there 
may  be  many  reaaons  (of  which  I  am  not  aware)  for  not 
having  than  sent  Buch  a  force  of  line-of-battle  sbipe  for  the 
troops :  and  eyen  now  that  they  have  been  used  for  this 
ptirpoee,  I  can  imagine  that  the  fear  of  the  possible  outbreak 
of  cholera  while  the  embarkation  of  the  army  in  general 
was  being  delayed  by  the  arrangements  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  simultaneous  departure,  disposed  our  snperioia  to 
hurry  each  ship  away  singly  as  soon  as  her  nailitary  freight 
oould  be  embarked  in  her.  Still,  I  think  the  great  bulk 
of  the  army,  even  if  leaving  Sevastopol  in  detachments, 
might  have  been  reunited  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  sent 
home  early  in  one  imposing  mass,  leaving  the  winding-up 
of  buflinesB  and  the  embarking  of  stores  to  the  care  of 
what  would  then  have  been  the  rear-guard  of  the  army. 
And  finally,  these  also  should  have  been  embarked  together 
and  taken  to  England  in  a  body,  as  the  rear-gaard.  Our 
allies  manage  these  matters  on  a  totally  opposite  principle: 
and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  superior  weight  that 
it  has  given  them  in  Eastern  eyes.  At  thb  very  moment, 
although  France  has  been  bo  largely  indebted  to  English 
vessels  for  the  tranRport  of  her  army,  &om  the  oommence- 
ment  to  the  end  of  the  war,  I  do  believe  that  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Armenians,  all  think  that  France  has  more 
powerful  resources  afloat  than  England.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  simple.  France  has  to  move  a  force  firom  the 
Crimea ;  they  embark  together,  and  sail  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  body.  They  enter  the  Bosphorus  in  line, 
wiUi  a  fair  allowance  of  display,  and  ship  after  ship  files 
down  tbe  stream  in  long  succession,  till  on  reaching  Con- 
stantinople the  anchorage  is  filled  up  by  a  crowd  of  veesels 
under  the  tri-coloured  flag — for  every  ship  employed  by 
France  hoists  the  national  colours  at  the  peak.  For  the 
two  or  three  days   that  they  remain  at  Constantinople, 

A'.ooqIc 
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FratKse  appears  largely  present  everywhere,  ashore  or 
afioat.  Tbe  effect  of  maea  baa  been  produced  on  people's 
mindE,  and  tbe  memory  of  it  remaina  after  the  force  has 
moved  on.  At  the  same  time  England  is  performing  a 
similar  operation,  but  in  a  different  way.  True,  she  has 
apDt  lat^r  naval  means  to  do  it ;  hut  where  do  they  ap- 
pear large  ?  We  ourselves  know  them  to  he  so,  and  such 
nations  as  France  and  America  are  also  pretty  well  aware 
of  it ;  but  not  so  the  other  and  leas-infurmed  countriea. 
Monday  sees  an  English  line-cf-battle  ship  just  arrived 
at  Constantinople  with  troops,  &c.  firom  the  Crimea ;  she 
sails  for  England  tbe  same  night,  and  is  replaced  by  bar 
BQcceseor,  arriving  on  Tuesday ;  and  she  in  her  turn,  de- 
parting that  night,  is  succeeded  by  a  third  ship  on  Wed- 
nesday :  and  so  on,  through  each  day  of  the  week  f>r 
fortnight,  until,  never  having  shown  more  than  oTie  or  two 
(at  most)  ships  at  a  time,  England's  ten  or  fiiteen  line-of- 
battle  ships  have  all  passed  through,  leaving  the  very  least 
possible  effect  upon  the  recollection  of  nations  with  whom 
we  would  wish,  at  all  events,  to  have  a  fair  share  of  infla- 
ence.  There  lias  thos  been  no  collective  display  of  Eng- 
land's force ;  and  these  Easterns,  never  seeing  more  than 
one,  or  perhaps  two  ships  of  our  force  at  any  one  timB, 
set  down  our  power  to  that  extent,  and  no  more ;  its  real 
weight  in  their  eyes  having  thus  been  frittered  away.  I 
know  that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  as  thers 
are  to  all  others,  but  I  have  been  induced  by  what  I  have 
seen  (for  it  is  no  imaginary  picture)  to  point  out  our  view 
of  it,  which  I  think  is  welt  worth  attention.  And  now  I 
must  beg  your  lordship's  pardon  for  the  length  of  what  I 
intended  to  be  but  a  short  note :  indeed,  I  hardly  know 
how  I  have  been  able  to  '  spin  out  such  a  yam,'  oonsidering 
the  diabolical  way  in  which  this,  in  other  ways  very  fiD6 
ship,  is  and  has  been  all  tbe  while  rolling. 
Believe  me,  dear  Lord  Lansdowne, 

Yours  truly,      H.  J.  Codbinobhi. 


LOBD  LiSSHOWfna   BXFLt. 


From  Lord  LanseUmnu. 
Let  me  take  this  opportonity  of  thanking  joa  for  the 
very  full  ezplanation  you  sent  me,  wliilst  at  eea,  respecting 
the  employment  of  men-of-war.  What  [  had  said  on  the 
subject  was  more  in  joke  than  in  earoest ;  but  I  am  glad, 
nevertheless,  to  have  heard  what  yon  thought  about  it. 
With  very  kind  regards  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

LANanowsB. 

From  Captain  CodrvngUm  to  his  Sister. 

■Algiers,'  off  the  IbIb  of  Wigflt ; 
Aogmt  13,  IBGB. 

We  are  running  fast  for  St.  Catherine's,  and  shall 
round  the  Xab  in  the  evening,  and  be  at  Spithead,!  trust, 
before  dusk.  We  have  come  home  throughout  on  very 
comfortable  terms  with  our  troops,  and  have  had  no  diiG- 
culties  at  all  with  them.  I  took  very  good  care  to  give 
written  orders  to  them  the  moment  tbey  came  on  board 
for  their  guidance ;  and  these  have  worked  very  well. 
They  are  all  ready  for  landing,  and  probably  will  do  so 
to-morrow,  that  is,  if  preparations  have  been  made  by  the 
authorities  in  England  for  them.  Of  course,  this  ought 
to  have  been  done,  for  they  know  to  a  man  beforehand 
what  the  ship  has  got  on  board.  Your  afieotionate 
H.  J.  C. 

On  arrival  at  St.  Helen's  (Ai^nst  12),  Captain  Codring- 
ton  received  an  order  to  proceed  at  once,  without  stopping, 
to  Cork  with  the  troops  he  had  on  board,  and  to  disem- 
bark them  there ;  and  after  his  return  to  Spithead,  on 
August  20,  the  *  Algiers '  was  paid  off,  and  her  captain 
returned  to  home  life. 

In  March  1857,  Captain  Codrington  became  a  rear- 
admiral;  and  in  July  1858,  received  the  appointment  of 
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superiDtendent  of  Malta  Dockyard  firom  Sir  John  Pakinj^ 
ton,  who  in  his  note  added : 

'  I  make  tliia  proposal  to  yoa  with  much  pleasure,  and 
in  consideration,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  fieel,  sidely  of  your 
professional  reputation.* 

Admiral  Codrington  embarked  with  his  family  fw 
Malta  in  September  following. 

He  wrote  to  his  sister,  lAdy  Bourchier,  25th  Septem- 
ber 1858— 

Here  I  am  steaming  dowtf  Southampton  Water  in  the 
'  Malta : '  we  are  made  very  comfortable,  and  I  think  shall 
not  be  badly  o£F,  .... 

Well,  Qod  bless  you  all,  my  dear  own  family,  from 
whom  I  hare  never  experienced  anything  but  the  greatest 
kindness  and  love. 

Thank  CK>d  I  that  can  never  change,  whatever  hi^ipens* 
Crood  bye. 

Your  affectionate 

H.  J.  C. 

The  five  years'  station  at  Malta  passed  away  in  good 
useful  work  (varied,  in  1860,  by  one  happy  visit  &om  his 
sister-in-law,  Lady  Codrington,  &om  Gibraltar  where  Sir 
William  Godrington  was  Governor),  though  not  the  active 
sealing  work  which  he  most  loved  and  enjoyed.  He 
did  it  zealously,  however,  and  at  momeute  of  pressure  be 
worked  so  hard,  and  so  much  at  undue  hours,  that  his 
health  would  quite  have  given  way,  if  his  doctor  had  not 
interfered  and  insiated  on  a  change  of  system  and  of 
hours. 

He  had  his  reward  is  finding  bis  exertions  call  fortit 
the  energies  as  well  as  the  hearty  appreciation  of  those 
employed  under  him ;  and  when  the  time  of  parting  came, 
they  as  heartily  testified  tbelr  goodwill.  It  drew  npcm 
him  an  unexpected  ovation. 
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From  Admiral  Codringtcni  to  his  8iat«r. 

Halts :  Good  Pridfty,  April  22,  18fi9. 
Dear  Jane, — Things  go  on  here  much  the  same.  I 
have  been  having  still  more  of  official  work  latterly.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  I  took  Mr.  S.  in  a  ateam-tng  with  me  round 
Malta  and  to  Oozo,  to  visit  the  quarries  &om  which  we  get 
etone  for  our  works.  We  had  a  very  nice  day  of  it,  landing 
at  each  quarry  on  our  way.  An  amusing  thing  happened 
at  the  second  landing.  There  was  much  swell,  and  the 
coast  being  quite  open  (end  of  G^zo),  the  landing  weis 
difficult,  and  an  affair  of  '  watch  your  time  and  jump.* 
I  went  first,  hut  just  as  I  had  made  my  spring  out  of  tiie 
boat,  a  trumpery  grating  across  her  stem,  from  which  I 
was  *  taking  off'  (in  sporting  language),  gave  way  beneath 
me,  and,  instead  of  being  high  and  dry  on  the  rook,  I 
found  myself  striking  out  in  eight  fathoms  water  (beauti- 
fully dean,  clear,  and  blue),  my  cap  going  off  in  one 
direction  and  my  long  body  in  another.  The  prospect  of 
scrambling  up  that  perpendicular,  rough  rock,  in  the  rue 
and  fall  of  that  surf,  was  a  bad  one,  so  I  turned  round  to 
the  boat,  in  which  they  were  all  in  an  eager  fuss ;  and  I  was 
hauled  in  over  the  gunwale,  very  little  the  worse  except  a 
few  slight  bruises  on  my  LU-covered  bones,  and  the  damage 
to  my  watch.  Luckily,  I  bad  left  my  coat  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  I  had  something  to  appear  in  at  luncheon, 
while  other  things  were  being  dried.  I  waa  none  the 
worse  for  it.  .  .  .  One  thing  I  was  pleased  at  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  bade  of  the  island  of  Malta  may  be  considered 
inacceembte  to  an  army  landing,  especially  with  guns. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  points  where  we  pedestrians 
could  land  at  all,  and  even  there  with  difficulty.    A  few 

local  force  rifles  would  watch  that  coast  safely.     At 

a  landing  can  be  forced  as  things  are  luno,  unless  we  have 
a  force  of  gunboats  to  go  round  and  smash  ti>em  in  the 
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act.  Line-of-battle  shipe,  if  we  have  them  at  band,  will 
do  for  liDe-of-battle  Bhips ;  but  I  want  gunboats  for  the 
vital  iQahOTfl  defensive  work,  where  line-of-battle  ehijM  ate 
at  a  discount. 

Your  affectionate 

H.J.  C. 


Extract  from  a  letter  of  A  d/tnir<d  Codrmgton^a  to  Mr. 
Mainpnae,  written  danng  a  ahort  holidaig  cruise 
tjmong  the  lonitm  Islande  tn  th«  official  yadii  'Azov.' 

Dated  Zmte  :  July  9, 1861. 
Next  days  (Julj  7  and  8)  spent  in  working  down 
hither.  All  that  groimd  between  Zante  and  Patras  is  to 
me  personally  aod  to  my  &inily  most  interesting.  Bet^weea 
October  2  and  5, 1827,  it  was  the  scene  of  as  noble  cod- 
duct  under  heavy  responaibility  as  ever  did  hoooor  to  a 
British  admiraL  The  events  of  those  stirring  days  were 
burked — under  the  nam*  <^  the  '  Patras  affair ' — and  few 
now  know  anything  of  that  which  to  us  was  a  finer  thing 
even  than  Navarin. 

Admiral  Codrington's  time  o!  service  as  admiral  sitper- 
iatendent  at  Malta  having  expired,  he  left  the  island  May 
12, 1863.  Before  his  departure  he  received  most  grati^ng 
take-leave  addresses  frum  the  various  officers  he  had  been 
coDQected  with  in  Mb  work  ;  and  the  a^nts  of  the  various 
steam  companies  were  prominent  in  expresfiog  'tbeir 
acknowledgments  for  the  services  rendered  to  them  sod 
tlie  great  interests  they  represent,  during  your  administra- 
tion of  the  oflSce,'  &c  &c  ...  *  They  feel  they  owe  yoa 
these  acknowledgments,  not  only  on  account  of  the  willing 
acquiescence  with  which  you  have  iutariably  met  their 
demands  for  aid,  when  accident  or  other  -caosee  obliged 
them  to  seek  for  their  steamers  the  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  dockyard ;  but  also  fcff  the  oibaue^  obliging,  and 
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courteous  manner  in  which  that  aseiBtauce  has  been  ren- 
dered. Waiving  all  irregularities  of  time,  place,  and 
manner,  you  have  alvrays  listened  to  their  implications, 
never  sufTering  a  difSoultyto  arise,  and  (^teD,oa  occasione 
of  emergency  and  importance,  rendering  with  your  friendly 
peiBonal  interest  the  benefit  of  your  large  and  cultivated 
experieDce,'  &e,  &o. .  .  . 

The  following  is  the  Admiral's  reply : — 
Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  &om  my  heart  for  the  kind 
ex[N:esrionB  towards  myself  with  which  you  have  just 
addressed  me.  In  any  assistance  afforded  by  this  dockyard, 
I  have  been  so  readily  supported  by  its  officers  and  those 
under  them,  that  I  feel  I  am  now  speaking  in  their  name 
as  well  as  my  own.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  us  that  the 
resources  of  this  establishment  have  been  able,  without 
in  any  way  impeding  H.M.  service,  to  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  your  operations.  That  assi^taQce  has  been 
cheerfully  given,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  personal  pleasure 
to  you,  or  to  OS,  but  because  recognising  in  the  commer- 
cial element  of  our  nation  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its 
greatness,  it  behoves  us  to  assist,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  - 
gentlemen  who  are  carrying  on  its  operations ;  and  there- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  duty,  it  seems  quite  natural  to  us  as 
public  officers.  In  bet,  gentlemen,  we  are,  to  use  a  sailor's 
phrase,  pulling  in  the  same  boat,  yon  at  one  oar,  and  we 
at  the  other.  It  is  certain  that  we  could  not  do  without 
each  other ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  whatever  assists 
the  one  is  a  benefit  to  the  other. 

To  this  hearty  co-operation  we  as  Englishmen  proudly 
point  as  one  of  the  main  causes  that  have  given  our 
country  the  leading  position  she  holds  in  the  race  of  nations. 
Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  those  who  have  been  serving  under 
my  superintendmce,  as  well  as  in  my  own  person,  I  now 
thuuik  you  moat  warmly  for  your  address.     Good-bye  to 

■  „C,ooq\c 
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you,  and  believe  me  that  no  one  can  more  sincerely  wish 
you  public  success  and  private  happiness  than 
Yours  truly, 

H.  J.  CoBRIBflTOH. 

The  '  Malta  Times '  adds :  '  We  certainly  remember 
few  occasiona  on  which  bo  universal  s  feeling  of  respect 
and  sorrow  has  been  manifested  on  the  departure  of  a 
public  officer ;  and  it  may  comfort  the  gallant  admiral  in 
his  separation  to  know  bow  much  his  worth  and  virtues 
and  character  are  appreciated  by  a  people  having  so  mixed 
and  various  interests  and  feelings  as  those  of  Malta.' 

Another  Malta  paper  states:  '  A  striking  manifestation 
of  cordial  feeling  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  his  bidding 
brewell  to  the  departments  over  which  he  has  presided  for 
five  years  with  such  intelligence  and  int^;rity.  Thewhole  of 
the  principal  and  other  officers  of  the  dockyard,  victualling 
department,  naval  hospital,  and  department  of  works, 
assembled  in  the  victualling  yard  to  accompany  him  on 
board  the  steamer.  Arrived  there,  they  all  surrounded 
him  on  the  deck,  and  addressed  him  in  speeches  conveying 
the  thanks  and  gratification  and  the  cordial  feelings  of  all 
under  his  late  superintendence,  and  evincing  in  the  moat 
striking  manner  the  honour  and  respect  in  which  the 
admiial  is  held  by  those  who  have  served  nnder  hia  wders. 
Their  boat  accompanied  the  steamer  until  off  the  month 
of  the  harbour,  when,  dipping  her  ensign,  the  officeiv, 
giving  three  kind  and  cordial  cheers,  bade  him  "God 
speed  "  and  an  affectionate  fiuBwell.* 

Tlie  '  Malta  Obeerver  '  adds:  '  It  has  faUok  to  the  lot 
of  few  public  men  to  call  forth  such  a  manifestation,  in 
this  dependency  of  the  Crown,  od  quitting  oflSce — a  mani- 
festation all  the  more  estimable  because  spontaneous, 
sincere,  and  evincing  bo  deep  a  feeling;  and  reflecting 
honour  not  only  on  the  dlBtinguished  object  of  the  ovstioii, 
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but  aIso  on  the  public  officere  who  offered  this  tribute  of 
leepect  to  a  good  and  gaUaut  Kngliah  admiral.' 

Admiral  Godrington  wrote  to  his  eistot  Jane : — '  It  was 
all  vei;  Idud  and  complimentary,  for  it  has  been  far  more 
than  was  ever  done  before,  and  indeed  I  bad  not  the  least 
idea  of  it  beforehand.  It  is  odd,  too,  for  of  all  meu  in  the 
world  I  have  the  least  laid  myself  out  for  popularity  with 
anyone,  having  kept  to  my  own  quiet,  steady  way,  publicly 
and  privately,  from  beginning  to  end.  .  .  .  Really  I  did 
not  think  that  I  should  have  felt  so  sad  as  I  did  on  leaving 
Malta.' 

Id  1865  Admiral  Codrington  was  made  a  Knight 
Gommauder  of  the  Bath  for  his  services. 

In  March  1866,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  gave  to  Admiral 
Codrington  the  opportnnity  of  accepting,  or  not,  one  of 
the  'new  Greenwich  penaioDB  about  to  be  awarded,' saying 
that,  being  eligible  for  it,  *  he  would  not  pass  him  by 
without  ascertajjoing  his  wishes  on  the  subject.' 

Admiral  Codrii^toD,  in  answer,  wrote  to  Captain  Hall, 
the  Duke's  secretary,  his  thanks  for  the  offer,  adding, 

'  I  have  been,  as  you  know,  and  I  still  am,  a  candidate  for 
service,  and  my  wish  is  to  hoist  my  flag — not  to  retire. 
Will  yon,  then,  inform  his  Grace  that,  with  great  respect 
to  him,  I  shall  beg  to  decline  the  "  Greenwich  pension." ' 

From  Adrniircd  Codrington  to  his  SietWj  Lady  Bourchier. 

Qnenuej:  October  S3,  1866. 

Dear  Jane, — Yes,  indeed,  I  was  thinking,  three  days 

ago,  over  all  that  occurred  on  that  day  thirty-nine  years 

ago  1     There  was  nobody  here  about  me  who  was  at  all 

oonoemed  in  those  evente ;  so  '  I  said  nothing  to  nobody,' 

as  the  housemaids  say,  but  I  sat  in  the  garden  alone,  and 

then  in  the  armchair,  thinking  it  all  over  again  ;  as  I  well 

knew  yon  would  be  doing.     Assuredly  in  the  thirty-nine 

yean  that  have  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Patras  and 

II 
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Ifawio,  I  hare  oerer  met  with  a  finer  example  of  per- 
seTering  devotion  to  duty  and  of  ability  in  cairying  it 
out,  than  in  oar  own  dear  father.  Whether  these  quali- 
ties attain  their  reward  in  this  world  or  not,  depends  on 
the  circumstanoes  of  the  moment,  each  an  the  politics 
of  the  day,  the  state  of  puties  in  England,  and  the  public 
feeling  of  the  time ;  and  possibly  the  information,  or  want 
of  information,  of  the  public  But  first-class  men,  such 
as  our  father,  in  carrying  out  their  duty  look  to  Bomething 
higher  than  these  matters :  and  it  is  well  that  they  do. 

In  thinking  over  those  days,  how  few  remain  now  of 
those  with  whom  we  acted  then,  and  who  formed  such 
a  circle  of  professional  and  private  cordiality  around  na. 
One  by  one  they  are  &st  dropping  off,  and  now,  in  looking 
back  through  the  events  of  so  many  succeeding  years,  those 
early  days  of  our  opening  life  almost  seem  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  some  other  world. 

Weill  there  was  and  is  much  for  us  to  be  rightly 
proud  of  in  our  share  of  those  days ;  and  while  our  account 
is  closing,  and  we  axe  ourselves  moving  quickly  and  silently 
off  the  scene,  we  may  well  bid  our  rising  successors  to  do 
as  well  as  our  father  if  they  can.  They  cant  do  better. 
Your  affectionate 

H.  J.   GODBIHOTOH. 

In  October  1869,  Sir  Henry  Codrington  was  married  to 
Catharine,  widow  of  Admiral  Aitcbison ;  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Devonport, 
having  beon  appointed  commander-in-chief  at  that  port. 

It  was  an  uneventful  period,  and  the  time  passed 
usefiiUy  and  happily  in  the  quiet  professional  work  of  a 
home  command,  closing  in  1872,  when  he  bought  a  yacht, 
and  sailed  in  her  with  hia  &mily  to  the  Mediterranean, 
revisiting  all  the  well-remembered  spots  of  his  early  career. 
Except  during  the  Baltic  campaign,  all  his  professional 
service  had  been  on  the  Mediterranean  station. 
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In  1874,  Sir  Henry  Codrington  received  from  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  through  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Ediikhnrgh,  the  higher  class  of  ibe  Order  of  St.  Vl^lmir. 
He  vrote  in  answer  :.,.■!  would  beg  Y.R  Highness  to 
be  BO  good  aa  to  express  to  H.I.  Majesty  how  deeply  I  feel 
the  honour  which  he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer 
on  me.  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  the  honour  is 
the  more  prized  by  me  inasmnch  as,  like  the  junior  deco- 
ration of  that  order,  with  which  I  was  in  1827  honoured 
by  H.LM.  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  this  has  been  given  to 
me  hy  the  Sovereign  of  Russia  in  memory  of  my  Father, 
and  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  his  services  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  connection  with  the  Russian  squadron  at  the 
battle  of  Navarin  in  1827.' 

In  January  1877,  Sir  Heniy  Codrington  attained  the 
rank  of  admiral  of  the  fieet,  at  the  unusually  early  age  of 
sixty-eight ;  and  was  in  the  somewhat  remarkable  position 
of  holding  the  hi^est  rank  in  the  profession,  and  having 
had  Ms  distinguished  services  noticed  by  a  good  service 
pension  (which  was  conferred  upon  bim  in  1873),  and  yet 
being  only  a  K.C.B.,  while  various  officers,  his  juniors  and 
of  less  service,  had  been  advanced  to  the  Q.G.B.  It  had 
been  urged  upon  him  that  he  should  ask  for  that  to  which 
he  certainly  had  a  higher  claim  than  many  others— but 
that  was  not  his  feeling:  he  oonaidered  that  by  aeking 
tat  a  military  distinction  &irly  earned,  he  would  be  lower- 
ing the  profession,  himself,  and  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  So 
he  did  not  ask  for  it — and  did  not  receive  it — and  remained 
a  K.C.B.  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

As  in  his  father,  so  in  him,  was  the  spirit  of  duty  the 
ruling  principle  of  daily  life,  warmed  and  cheered  as  it 
was  by  the  spirit  of  love ;  for  gentleness  and  manliness 
were  in  him  so  welded  together,  that  neither  was  ever  lost 
sight  of  in  the  habitual  courtesy  of  his  bearing. 

His  extensive  reading  had  stored  his  mind  with  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  what  he  knew  he  knew  tho- 
roughly. His  acquaintanoe  with  the  Bible  was  unuoually 
close  and  extensive.     So  also  witii  Shakespeare;  and  of 
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ByroD,  Soott,  Maoaiilay,  &o.,  he  could  recite  whole  cantos, 
with  which  he  had  stcned  his  memory  in  the  sight  watches 
of  his  earlier  serrice ;  bat  music,  dear  music,  was  from 
beginniog  to  end  the  joj  and  solace  of  his  life. 

Tender-hearted,  noble-spirited,  and  energetic,  he  had 
worked  much,  suffered  much,  and  accomplished  much  by 
bis  unstinted  exertionB  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  so  heartily  deroted. 

His  last  years — after  his  second  marriage — were  very 
happy.  He  had,  at  the  close  of  his  command  at  Devon- 
port,  bought  a  house  within  two  doors  of  the  old  home  is 
Eaton  Square,  cm  purpose  to  be  near  Quo  elder  brother  to 
whom  he  was  so  warmly  attached ;  and  the  daily  inter- 
oourse  between  the  two  honses  was  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  both  brothers.  They  had  gone  together,  on  July  26,  to 
a  public  dinner,  where  they  happ&aed  each  to  be  the 
superior  officer  of  his  profession,  and  where  the  two  brothers 
had  oonseqaently  to  leturo  thanks  for  the  navy  and  for 
the  army. 

This  act,  as  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  was  the  last  profes- 
sional act  of  Sir  Henry  Codrington.  Two  days  later  he 
became  seriously  ill — pleurisy  was  declared — and  on  August 
4,  1877,  after  only  a  week  of  ilhiess,  his  honourable  and 
useful  life  closed  in  peace  with  all  those  he  moat  loved — 
wife  and  daughters,  sod  brother  and  eieter  collected  around 

He  was  buried  in  Woking  Cemetery,  by  his  own  desire. 
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In  Hshost  or 

ADMIBAL  SIE  HSHBT  JOHH  OODBIMCITOH, 

Thibd  box  or  Admibu.  8ib  Bdwaxd  Codbikoton 

AND  Janx  his  Witk. 

Hi  was  bor^  ITth  October  1308. 


Hb  wab  Knisbt  Cokhandeb  or  thx  Bath. 
And  has  thb  Bubsxait  Obdbs  of  Vladihib, 
TOK  Fbbkoh  Obdxb  of  Lb&ioh  of  Honoub, 
Ins  Qbkbk  Obdkb  of  thb  Bbdbbub, 
And  the  Tubkihh  Obssb  of  the  Msdjidib. 

Hb  bboajib  Admibal  or  ihb  Plxetin  Jaxcabt  1877, 
AKD  DIED  4th  Atibdst  18TT, 

AOKD   68  TEARS  AIID  10  HOETHB. 
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Thb  following  letter  arose  out  of  a  cooversatioa  of  Cap- 
tain Codrington  with  Captain  O'Brien ;  and  on  being 
shown  by  him  to  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  elicited  bie 
intereflting  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  it  ia  the  letter 
written  by  him. 

From  Captain  Codrington  to  Captain  O'Brien,  ILN., 
at  the  AdmiraU^. 

S2  Bccleston  Square :  Aogoat  20, 1853. 
My  dear  Sir, — You  asked  me  the  other  day  to  DOte 
down  for  you  some  observations  which  I  made  as  to  the 
relative  value  (in  military  efficiency,  I  mean)  of  batteries 
constructed  in  stone,  as  compared  with  eimilar  works  in 
earth  or  sandbags.  All  men  can  have  their  theories  on 
these  mattra^,  but  the  facts  and  the  practical  experience 
brought  to  the  subject  by  old  war  officers  must  always  be 
more  trustworthy  than  unpractical  theory.  We  whose 
service  has  been  since  the  close  of  the  long  war,  must 
speak  with  diffidence  on  subjects  which  demand  more 
personal  experience  than  can  be  acquired  in  two  or  three 
general  actions,  or  other  affairs  we  may  have  joined  in. 
I  gave  you,  as  an  instance  in  point,  during  our  conver- 
sation, some  details  which  I  observed  myself  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Acre  on  November  3,  1840.  They  were  as 
follows : — The  division  of  the  squadron  to  which  belonged 
the  '  Talbot,'  the  ship  which  I  commanded,  was  ordered  by 
A'.ooqIc 
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Sir  R.  Stopford  to  attack  the  soutbem  sea- 
fortress  ;    while  the   other  aod  more  powerfU  Sf'^ 
attacked  the  western  sea-face  under  an  ill'directed  h\ 
The  squadron  ran  in  and  took  up  their  position  u  ku^ 
the  wall  as  it  was  then  thought  prudent  to  go,  conadniHl 
the  shoals  that  lined  the  shore. 

Pray  excuse  th^  roughness  of  the  above  skettlHt  *\ 
tmm  memory,  as  for  the  moment  I  can't  put  my  kod  i*l 
my  not«B.     From  the  '  Talbot '  being  at  tbeweatkts^i 
of  the  lin^  there  was  a  clear  and  beautiful  view  of  tl^  ■ 
whole  scene,  for  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blefinrl 
mediately  cleared  away  the  smoke  from  the  b&ttenei,til 
well  as  that  from  our  own  dimion  ;  and  thus  the  sbifeu^  1 
the  batteries  in  the  southern  half  of  the  battle  had  tbnu^  I 
out  an  unintemipted  view  of  their  respective  opponeti^  1 
This  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us,  whose  otied  \ 
was  to  silence  by  bitting  tiiem,   guns  which  otherviK  \ 
would  sink  us.     The  walls  of  Acre  are  built  on  a  roct;  ' 
shelf,  partly  some  feet  above,  and  partly  level  with  tte 
water's  edge,  and  surrounded  by  a  prolongation  of  tlat 
shelf  on  a  ledge  in  the  water.     The  walls  rose  up  ne^A) 
perpendicularly  ;  to  the  height  I  think,  of  between  thirt; 
and  forty  feet.     Here  and  there  the  line  of  the  &ce  wss 
broken  by  irregularly  shaped  projections  :  in  short,  it  was 
an  irregular  line  of  battery,  some  part  in  casemates,  with 
guns  above,  but  mostly  (I  speak  now  of  the  southern  &ce] 
of  open  batteries ;  they  were  armed  with  long  guns,  18* 
pounders  and  2^pounders.     I  am  not  confident  about  it 
but  I  think  I  saw  32-pounders  also.     I  give  this  ae  ar 
approiimation  to  the  calibres  we  nee.     They  were  almost 
ail  very  efficient  guns,  and  had  been  but  recently  cast 
The  supply  of  ammunition  to  their  batteries  was  danger 
ously  superabundant;   for  on  going  round  the  batterie 
next  day,  I  saw  to  the  left  of  each  gun,  round  shot,  donble- 
headed  shot,  live  shell  in  abuadonoe,  and  htapa  of  /vi 
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cartridgea  lyiag  close  to  the  parapet,  read;  to  be  need,  or 
to  be  blown  up.  The  gnus  on  our  side  were  generally 
32-pounder8,  ttie  donkey  frigate  I  commanded  having 
carronadefl  of  that  calibre,  with  two  long  9'b  reamed  out 
to  IS-pounders,  and  some  18-pound  carronadeB.  The 
water  waa  smooth ;  the  day  was  fine ;  and  the  distance 
was  five  hundred  yarda  (I  wish  we  could  have  made  it 
leas);  the  ships  (I  confine  my  remarks  to  one  side,  for  I 
am  no  judge  of  the  other  division,  as  we  had  quite  enough 
to  attend  to  in  our  own  affaiis)  were  fairly  placed,  and 
moored  with  springe  on  each  of  our  anchors.  In  short,  it 
was  as  fair  a  great-gim  duel  as  could  be  seen  between  ship 
and  battery,  with  this  luq>py  exception  for  us,  that  the 
skill  and  fighting  nerve,  preponderated  largely  on  our  side. 
Nothing  in  the  success  of  that  day  can  l:Jind  me  to  the 
conviction  that  with  equal  skill,  and  equal  bravery,  and 
with  equal  activity  (which,  by  the  way,  artillerymen  never 
think  of  as  necessary  against  ships,  though  it  is  really  the 
great  question  with  them),  batteries  ought  invariably  to 
beat  ships.  Certainly,  they  should  do  so  in  a  fair,  direct, 
stand-up  fight  like  that  at  Acre.  The  object  of  our  divi- 
sion was  to  silence  every  gun  opposed  to  us,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  subaequeutly  easy  operation  of  breaching  the 
wall,  for  we  could  see  to  the  very  foot  of  it ;  the  assault 
would  in  due  time  have  been  the  sequel.  Circumstancea 
made  the  Utter  part,  happily  for  us,  unnecessary.  The 
ships  being  in  their  places,  the  fire  was  kept  up  uninter- 
ruptedly on  both  aides,  and  with  little  damage  to  the 
squadron.  But  in  the  batteries,  gun  after  gun  was  picked 
ofi*  and  silenced  by  the  dvred  fire  of  our  division — ^not  by 
ricochet,  for  no  ship  flanked  our  face,  as  we  flanked  the 
western  wall,  bub  by  direct  shot  plumped  into  the  emlH«- 
Bure  or  ripping  up  the  parapet  on  each  side  of  it.  At  last 
only  one  gun  on  our  foce  continued  to  bark ;  and,  to  my 
annoyance,  tliat  was  abreast  of  the  '  Talbot,'  and  bad  been 
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our  severest  opponent.  The  great  explosion  had  occnrred 
by  thin  time ;  the  fate  of  the  day  vaa  decided;  still,  this 
persevering  gun  was  not  silenced  when  every  other  gun 
opposed  to  our  division  had  been  crushed.  Relieved  from 
all  other  annoyance,  the  starboard  spring  was  hauled  in  a 
little,  and  the  whole  broadside  turned  upon  that  single 
gun.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  shot  after  shot  from  us 
pitching  well  at  that  embrasure,  sending  the  sand  and 
dust  high  into  the  air,  and  apparently  covering  and 
obliterating  our  opponent.  Each  time  we  thought  he 
must  be  finished,  considering  what  similarly  placed  shot 
had  effected  with  the  other  batteries.  But  no — the  dust 
cleared  away ;  with  our  glasses  we  saw  the  gon  being 
loaded  (it  was  a  blessing  to  detect  that  they  did  not  alter 
the  elevation),  out  it  came  again  surely  enough,  and  *  bang ' 
it  went  at  us  again.  Kow  this  went  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  my  excessive  annoyance,  and  it  was  only  when  all 
resistance  was  evidently  hopeless  on  his  part,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  crew  had  been  killed  or  had  deserted  him,  that 
the  last  man  at  the  gun  (I  presume,  one  in  command  of  it) 
at  last  deliboately  leaned  the  ramrod  against  the  chase  of 
the  gun,  and  quietly  walked  off.  I  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  to  have  crushed  that  man  and  hia  gun  on  that 
afternoon :  I  would  have  given  more  to  have  shaken  him 
by  the  hand  the  next  day.  In  the  morning  I  went  round 
the  whole  works  of  the  fortress.  You  may  imagine  with 
what  interest  I  visited  each  individual  gun  of  our  soutfaeni 
face,  where  were  all  our  special  opponents,  and  it  was 
instructive  to  see  the  way  in  which  they  bad  been  silenoed. 
Excepting  some  part  of  the  eastern  end  of  that  &ce,  which 
had  been  overwhelmed  or  put  kora  de  coTnbcU  by  the  explo- 
sion, the  guns  of  these  batteries  were,  as  I  said  before, 
picked  off  by  round  shot  in  direct  fiie  :  saving  my  par- 
ticular enemy  (I  mean  that  gun),  who  never  was  actually 
touched  or  practically  silenced  from  bc^osing  to  end. 
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Now,  what  was  the  differaooe  ?  Wefired  just  aa  accurately 
at  one  gun  as  at  another — naj,  we  fired  more  carefully, 
and  certainly  much  oftener,  at  this  last  comer  gun  than 
at  the  others.  The  reason  was  this :  the  general  Une  of 
batteries  was  erected  on  a  stone  wall,  and  the  guns  looked 
through  embraeuies  in  the  atoiie  parapets.  At  the  distance 
of  five  hundred  yards,  these  parapets  could  not  well  resist 
the  stroke  of  the  32-pounders  of  our  division,  even  if  the 
embrasure  itself  had  not  been  quite  hit.  In  some  cases 
the  side  of  the  embrasure  itself  had  not  been  quite  hit ;  in 
some  cases  the  side  of  the  embraaure  had  been  dnrea 
back  into  the  battery,  killing  half  of  the  gun's  crew,  and 
satia&ctorily  disgusting  the  rest.  Somettmes  the  gun  was 
hit  by  the  shot  having  struck  tiie  embrasure  and  glanced  in. 
There  was  an  cud  of  that  gun,  and  apparently  of  some 
Dumber  of  its  crew.  In  other  cases,  a  shot  striking  the 
parapet  full,  or  nearly  so,  had  ripped  np  the  stonework, 
and  bad  hurled  such  a  mass  of  stone  and  rubbish  over  the 
chase  of  the  guo  that  it  could  not  again  be  moved.  Here 
again,  too,  the  bloody  marks  round  the  gun  told  the  effect 
on  the  crew.  At  last  I  passed  on,  and  eagerly  examined 
our  last  opponent.  It  was  at  the  western  comer  of  the 
southern  face,  where  the  general  sea-wall  makes  a  right 
angle,  and  then  tends  to  the  northward.  For  some  time 
previously,  the  garrison,  under  the  instruction  of  Polish 
(Schultz)  and  poesibly  other  ^igineers,  had  begun  to 
Btrengtheu  their  sea-defences ;  they  bad  commenced,  bnt 
not  efGoiently  finished,  traverses  along  the  oomparatively 
straight  line  of  batteries  on  the  western  face ;  and  on  the 
space,  or  broad  terrepUim,  at  the  S.Wi  angle  of  the  walls, 
they  had  erected  a  raised  battery,  or  sort  of  cavalier, 
on  which  they  bad  mounted,  I  think,  six  heavy  guns: 
this  was  intended  to  protect  the  angle,  from  which  the 
fire  would  otherwise  have  been  small,  in  on  aognlai  or 
S.W.  direction.     This  raised  battery,  if  not  entirely  built 
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of  sandbags,  was  certainly  carried  up  b;  sandbags  in  its 
upper  and  attainable  parts,  partieularl;  the  parapets  and 
embrasures.  Of  these  six  guns  only  one,  luckily  foi  me, 
could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  *  Talbot' :  that  gun  was 
the  persevering  opponent  I  have  described ;  and  there  it 
'Stood,  with  its  rammer  leaning  against  it,  and  in  no  way 
damaged ;  and  but  for  what  I  thought,  or  tried  to  persuade 
myself,  were  some  red  spots  about  it,  there  was  no  par- 
ticular causa  for  that  gun  having  ceased  its  fire.  It  seemed 
quite  efficient,  and  ready  to  recommence  action .  Sand  there 
was  in  plenty  about  it ;  embrasure  and  parapet  had  been 
well  hit,  but  were  still  pretty  efficient,  and  certainly  very 
easy  to  be  repaired ;  and  this  was  all  I  could  trace  of  a 
persevering  attention  on  our  part  to  that  partioular  gun, 
which  we  had  not  found  at  all  so  necessary  to  the  other 
guns  that  were  behind  stone  walls.  It  was  a  practical 
lesson  to  me  which  I  hope  not  to  forget.  Had  the  rest  of 
our  opposing  guns  been  behind  earthworks,  or  sandbags, 
instead  of  stone,  we  should  have  had  a  very  different  task 
indeed.  You  will  now  see  why  I  have  such  a  respect  for 
earthen  or  sandbag  parapets,  and  why  in  any  coastrdefenoea 
we  may  construct  I  should  wish  to  see  them  preferred  to 
stonework.  Here  I  must  end  this  sailor's  jram  of  mine, 
wliich  I  had  no  idea  of  spinning  out  to  such  as  unomn 
scicoiable  length  when  I  began  it ;  but  for  that  I  must  b^ 
you  to  excuse  me.  I  should  have  added  that  the  line  of 
batteries  opposite  to  our  ships  was  above  the  horizoot«l 
line.  In  watching  tht  gun  in  particular,  we  saw  it  and  its 
loader,  &o^  against  the  sky. 

Believe  me,  dear  Captain  O'Brien, 

Yours  truly, 
H.  J,  CoDBinaTon,  Captain,  R.Is. 
C^Aais  O'Brien,  ILS^  Admiialtj. 
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FroTn  Qeneral  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  Cceptam,  O'Brien. 

Ordnaiioe  Office,  London :  September  17,  18S3. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  very  maob  obliged  to  you  for  tbe 
peroBal  of  Captain  Godrington's  very  interesting  letter  on 
the  ocounencea  he  remarked  at  the  cannonading  of  Acre, 
which  I  return.  I  oononr  with  him  in  m'iny  of  the  con- 
clnnooB  to  which  he  haa  eome.  \otwithstandiDg  the  able 
and  gallant  oonduct  of  tbe  Qeet,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
were  indebted  to  very  great  want  of  Bklll  on  the  part  of  the 
garriB<ni,  and  some  defects  in  their  armament ;  it  would 
appear  that  they  only  had  24  and  18-pounders,  though 
Captain  Godrington  thinlu  that  they  had  some  32-pounderB, 
bat  no  heavy  shell  guna ;  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  used 
hot  shot. 

From  all  acoounts  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
gunners  of  the  garrison  greatly  n^lected  the  very  valuable 
time  of  cannonading  the  ships  heavily,  during  their 
approach  to,  and  while  taking  up  their  podtionB ;  it  is  said 
also,  that  they  fired  generally  too  high  for  the  hulls  of  the 
veeaels,  and  that  many  of  their  embrasures  would  not  admit 
of  sufficient  depression  to  bit  vessels  at  only  500  yards* 
distance,  All  these  were  grievous  defects,  added  to  which 
t^eir  want  of  caution  with  ammunition  as  described  by 
Captain  Codrington,  and  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause 
of  the  explosion  that  at  once  lost  the  place.  Masonry 
embrasures  are  certainly  very  disadvantageous;  but  in 
some  cases,  sudi  as  in  small  works  where  there  is  a  want 
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Bideiable  opening  and  mark  to  be  fired  at;  whereas,  on 
the  el«Tat«d  traversing  platform  there  would  be  no  em- 
brasure at  all,  and  with  the  dwarf  traversing  platform  an 
embrasure  of  only  half  the  size  of  the  other ;  there  are 
also  other  plane  that  have  been  suggested,  although  not 
yet  carried  out,  for  diminishing  the  evils  of  all  regular 
embrasures.  The  enemy  appear  to  have  bad  no  guns  in  a 
flankiag  position,  nor  any  on  an  elevation,  both  of  which 
are  very  damaging  to  ships,  and  cannot  be  opposed  by 
them  with  effect.  I  am  surprised  at  the  practioe  which 
Captain  Codrington's  expressions  imply  to  have  been  made 
by  fab  carronadea.  I  remember  on  several  occasions  in 
Spain,  the  carronades  being  found  totally  inefBcient  &om 
the  inaccuracy  of  th^  fire  at  500  or  600  yards,  and  even 
nearer.  There  is  another  point  on  which,  if  it  had  come 
to  trial,  Captain  Godrington  would  probably  have  been 
disappointed ;  which  is,  what  he  considers,  the  *  easy ' 
operation  of  breaching ;  for,  imless  the  wall  was  of  a  par- 
ticularly inferior  description,  and  the  backing  of  it  very 
loose,  he  would  have  found  it  to  require  a  vast  amount  of 
cannonading  to  make  a  practical  breach  from  500  yards. 

He  describes  his  own  ship  as  vay  favourably  circum- 
stanced with  regard  to  the  wind ;  but  in  most  of  the  others, 
the  smoke  must  have  proved  a  great  impediment  to  vety 
accurate  practice,  at  a  peculiar  elevation  too.  There  are 
several  particulars  that  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know  in  addition  to  those  in  the  letter;  suoh  as:  bow 
much  ammunition  did  the  different  ships  expend,  and  bow 
much  remained  for  further  operations :  bow  many  hours 
did  the  action  last :  what  was  the  loss  in  the  different 
ships,  and  damage  done  to  them.  The  guns  of  the  garri- 
son seem  to  have  been  very  generally  eilenced ;  but  were 
they  by  injury  to  guns  or  carriages  rendered  uns»rvice- 
abie  ?  Some  of  our  officers  of  engineers  who  were  present 
and  went  over  the  place  next  morning,  say,  very  few : — 

Coo<;lc 


altogether  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  rely  on  Acre  for 
a  precedent  for  attacking  such  places,  if  garrisoned  by 
French  or  English. 

YouTB  &ithfully, 

J.   H.  BuBOOTNX. 
Oftpbdn  O'BrieD,  E.N. 


Since  the  printing  of  this  volume  I  have  found  among 
other  papers  this  portion  of  a  letter  which  must  belong  to 
the  period  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  June  IS,  1855,  on 
page  429.  Many  of  the  superior  ofBcers  of  the  fleet  were 
on  board  the  'Merlin'  in  this  reconnoitring  expedition, 
and  this  was  their  first  acquaintance  widi  Torpedoes, 
which  were  at  that  time  quite  a  novelty. 

Portion  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Godrington. 


'  Merlin '  was  moving  about  seven  knots  through  the 
water  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  island  in  a  westerly 
direction ;  the  '  Firefly '  following  astern.  Suddenly  a 
strong  shock  was  felt  forward  from  a  sort  of  dull,  crushing 
blow  on  the  port  bow  under  wat«r,  the  fore  body  of  the 
veeael  being  cross-lifted  and  shaken  so  violently  as  to 
make  the  masts  and  funnel  quiver  greatly  to  and  fro.  On 
the  lower  deck  the  crockery  of  the  messes  and  other 
articles  placed  against  the  ship's  side  near  the  site  of  the 
blow,  were  thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  deck ;  the  first 
idea  being  that  of  the  ship's  having  struck  on  a  rock,  the 
engines  were  at  once  backed,  the  ship's  way  stopped,  and 
she  soon  got  stem  way.  While  this  was  taking  place,  and 
at  a  point  of  time  when  I  can't  exactly  soy  whether  the 
ship  was  still  moving  slowly  ahead,  or  bad  stopped,  or  had 
begun  her  stem  way,  a  second  shock  was  felt  fur  more 
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Bevere  tban  the  first.  This  time  it  was  on  the  starboard 
side  forward ;  there  was  the  same  dull,  cruBhing  blow  and 
heavy  shock  somewhere  below,  with  a  similar,  but  much 
greater  upheaving  effort,  cross-lifting  the  ship's  fore  body 
and  shaking  her  most  violently,  the  masts  and  the  funnel 
quivering  still  more .  tban  before.  The  interior  damage 
was  proportionately  ejtensive,  including  even  the  breaking 
of  a  timber  of  the  ship's  side  with  a  diagonal,' and  the  pro- 
jecting inwards  of  every  article  in  contsct  with  ihe  ship's 
side. 

A  large  iron  tank  filled  vrith  tallow  and  secured  to  the 
ship's  aide  by  an  iron  band,  was  hurled  inwards,  the  iron 
band  being  broken.  The  whole  of  the  gear  of  the  men's 
.  messes  on  that  side  of  the  deck,  as  well  as  that  of  the  en- 
gineers, was  thrown  down  and  destroyed ;  and  the  pipe  of 
the  engineer's  bath  being  torn  off  by  the  blow,  a  good 
deal  of  water  came  in.  On  the  outside  several  sheets  of 
copper  were  torn  off. 

I  hardly  know  to  what  I  can  compare  the  shook ;  the 
first  idea  natural  to  our  being  in  shallow  water,  was  that 
the  ship  had  struck  on,  and  was  leaping  onwards  over  a 
bed  of  rocl^  boulders.  But  there  was  a  dull  bnrsling 
sound  accompanying  the  cross-lifting  sensation,  which  in- 
stantly struck  me  as  the  bursting  of  a  boiler  or  something 
connected  with  it.  The  real  nature  of  the  occurrence  was 
at  once  evident  on  examination. 

Meanwhile  the  *  Firefly '  was  &st  coming  up  astern 
while  the  '  Merlin '  was  backing  fast,  and  the  '  Firefly '  on 
observing  this  and  seeing  us  waving  to  her  to  Bt<^  did  80 ; 
but  she  bad  still  way  enougfi  to  pass  along  the  beam  of 
the  '  Merlin.'  While  doing  so,  she  was  suddenly  struck 
by  a  similar  though  less  serious  blow  forward,  faer  fore- 
body  was  oro8s>lifted,  and  hull,  masts,  and  funnel  strcoigly 
shaken,  and  the  crockery  of  one  meee  on  lower  deck  de- 
stroyed. 

u.a.i.z.d:..G00glc 


From,  Captain  H.  Codrington  to  the  Seoretary  of  the 
Admiralty, 

Sheernaa  :  Febnuuy  10,  ISS5. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty  to  the  report  of  a  speech 
(published  in  the  Times  of  the  7tb  inst.,  and  in  other 
newspapers),  which  was  made  at  a  public  dinner  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  previous  day  by  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  the  late 'Commander-in-Chief  of  H.  M. 
Fleet  in  the  Baltic. 

Most  of  the  accusations  in  that  speech  are  directed 
against  the  superior  branches  of  the  Naval  Administration; 
and  however  groundlesa  I  may  think  them  it  does  not  be* 
come  me  as  a  subordinate  to  discuss  subjects  which  relate 
to  my  superiors. 

Bat  the  Vice-Admiral  allowed  himself  also  to  use  the 
following  expression; — *That  fleet  was  magnificent  cer- 
tainly to  a  degree ;  it  was  very  badly  manned  and  worse 
disciplined.'  I  have  carefully  considered  these  words,  and 
their  meaning  seems  to  me  immistakably  plain.  They 
distioctly  affirm  that  the  ships  composing  the  Baltic 
squadron  of  last  year  were  not  only  '  very  badly  manned,' 
but  *  were  worse  than  very  badly  disciplined.'  These  are 
not  the  mistaken  ideas  of  an  ill-informed  private  person, 
nor  unguarded  words  hastily  uttered  by  an  ofiScer  on  first 
assuming  command  of  newly  commissioned  ships,  but  tbey 
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that  these  caasee,  including  the  alleged  '  worse  than  very 
had  discipUoe,*  of  the  Baltic  fleet  alone  prevented  Sir 
Charles  Napier  from  acting  against  the  enemy.  This 
speech  heing  made  at  a  public  dinner,  is  by  the  public 
press  propagated  all  over  the  country ;  and  thus  the  cha- 
racter of  all  who  formed  part  of  that  squadron,  many 
of  tbem  now  again  abroad  serving  on  an  enemy'e  coa^t,  is 
liable  to  be  most  seriously  damaged  in  the  CEtimation  of 
their  couutrymen,  without  the  poagibility  of  redress.  The 
hardship  of  such  a  position  will  I  tTUst  be  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  my  troubling  their  lordehips  with  this  letter.  I 
feel  that  such  a  chaise  cannot  justly  be  made  ag&iust  the 
•Royal  George';  and  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge  of 
the  other  ships  of  the  squadron,  it  is  not  correct  of  them. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  the  Commander-in-Chief 
was  on  board  of  the  '  Boyal  Q«orge  *  at  all,  during  bis 
whole  command,  was  at  Kiel  in  December,  when,  a  few 
days  befc»e  tlie  remaining  part  of  the  squadron  sailed 
with  hita  from  the  Baltic  to  return  to  England,  be  called 
on  me  personally,  in  my  cabin,  remaining  on  board  only 
ten  minutes.  He  never  on  any  occasion  mnstered  or  in- 
spected the  ship  himself^  that  dnty  being  performed  by 
the  Junior  Flag  Officers.  The  *  Boyal  George '  at  various 
times  formed  part  of  the  squadron  soccessiTely  under  the 
orders  of  Rear-Admirals  Cony,  Chads,  Martin,  and  Plum- 
ridge,  and  I  beg  to  refer  their  lordships  to  the  teetimoay 
of  those  officers,  and  to  any  official  reports  they  may  have 
made,  as  to  the  state  of  discipline  of  that  ship.  Had  such 
a  serions  state  of  '  worse  than  very  bad  discipline '  really 
been  at  any  time  in  existence  in  any  one  ship  in  the 
Baltic  squadron,  a  court  martial  would  most  assuredly 
have  done  justice  to  the  service  had  the  Commander-iu- 
Chief  seen  occasion  to  call  for  one. 

As  an  officer  serving  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  I  am  pre- 
cluded, not  more  by  the  judicious  regulations  of  tbeir 
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LordshipB'  printed  instructione  than  by  my  own  sense  of 
professional  propriety,  from  bolding  communication  with 
the  public  prints,  or  making  statements  at  public  meet- 
ings:— their  Lordships  are  the  only  tribunal  to  which  I 
refer  professional  questions ;  and  aa  they  are  the  guardians 
of  the  professional  character  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  I 
venture  to  appeal  to  the  justice  of  their  Lordships  against 
an  accusation  impugning  (I  think  unjustly),  the  character 
of  the  ship  which  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Baltic  squadron  of  last  year. 

I  would  therefore  respectfully  request  their  Lordships 
to  be  pleased  to  inform  me  if  they  are  satisfied  with  my 
conduct,  and  with  the  discipline  of  the  '  Royal  George,' 
while  serving  in  the  Baltic  squadron  of  1854. 
I  have,  &o., 

H.  J.  CossciaTON,  Captain. 
B.  Bema]  Ogbome,  Bsq.,  Ju).,  Admiialtj. 

Answer  to  the  above  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty (through  the  Admiral  at  Sheemess),  dated  February 
14,  1855,  replying  to  'a  letter  from  Captain  Codrington 
of  the  "  Boyal  Greorge "  relative  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier  having  publioly  stated  that  the  Fleet 
lately  employed  in  the  Baltic  was  badly  manned  and 
worse  disciplined.  Their  Lordships  desire  that  yon  will 
inform  Capt^n  Codrington  that  they  have  no  reason  to 
be  diseatis&ed  with  the  discipline  of  the  "Royal  George," 
&C.,  &o.' 

'W.  A.  B.  HauilIOh.' 
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H.H.8.  '  Boyol  Q«or^,'  off  Cromtadt ; 
Jnly  7,  1B66. 

My  dear  Bichards, — You  do  indeed  deaerre  a  letter 
from  me,  so  vithont  delay  I  will  turn  to  and  aoBwer 
youi  questions  as  to  bow  this  Bhip  now  answers  after 
her  recent  change  has  removed  the  poop,  &o.,  &e.  On 
the  whole  she  is  much  better.  In  this  as  in  every 
other  case,  there  are  proa  and  oona,  bnt  it  is  clear  that 
she  is  a  better  and  more  e£Bcient  ship.  If  ever  an  Admi- 
ral's flag  is  to  fly  in  her  (a  very  natural  thing  as  a  first- 
clase  channel  blockship  in  apractising  blockship  squadron) 
the  lose  of  poop  has  ruined  her  possibility  of  accommoda- 
tiag  the  staff.  And  there  is  no  room  for  them  below,  for 
she  is  very  small  and  crowded  below.  Though  crank 
enough  still  and  with  an  unaccountable  prevailing  list  to 
starboard,  she  is  certainly  stifier  now'  a  great  deal  than 
formerly.  Her  armament  now  is  a  good  one  and  is,  I 
think,  as  much  as  she  can  carry,  for  her  ports  are  low,  and 
the  lower  deck  scuppers  are  in  the  water  at  anchor.  Pro- 
visions she  will  not  stow  for  more  than  three  months  (less  of 
bread).  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  in  harbour  to  talk 
of  stowing  such  and  such  a  quantity  of  provisions  under 
hatches ;  but  send  them  to  sea  for  eight  months  away 
from  England  and  you  will  soon  ascertain  her  real  stowage 
capacity  as  a  man-of-war.  For  instance,  where  are  the 
slop  clothing,  &c.,  for  900  men,  for  eight  months  of  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  this  climate  to  be  stowed  ? 
There  is  no  slop  room  in  this  ship  worthy  of  the  name,  for 
it  holds  next  to  nothing,  consequently  our  stock  of  slop 
clothing  half  fills  the  bread-room  above  and  the  store- 
rooms on  the  fore-part  of  the  orlop  deck.  Again,  wh^e 
is  one  to  put  the  six  or  eight  months'  stock  for  the  varioos 
messes  of  the  ofBcers  P  You  wUl  naturally  say  as  I  should 
— ^in  their  store-rooms.     But  in  the  first  place  midship- 
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men  and  all  subordin&t«  officers  have  no  store-roomB, 
except  in  one  or  two  very  recent  and  exceptional  caaee, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  Admiralty  wan  not  friendly  to 
those  P  Then  how  or  where  are  the  subordinate  officers  to 
take  on  board  anything  which  may  keep  their  meee  re- 
spectable with  the  prospect  of  ^ght  months'  ahuence 
before  them  ?  The  tjieory  is — in  theii  mess  places ;  take 
for  instance  the  gun-room  of  a  line-of-battle  ship.  I  wish 
those  who  think  so  could  see  what  it  is  to  clear  for  action 
really,  and  fire  and  work  guns  oat  of  the  stem  and  quarter 
ports.  So  also  in  the  ward-rooms,  their  store-rooms  are  in- 
sufficient for  their  increased  numbers  and  for  long  cruises^ 
consequently  the  ward-rooms,  that  is  to  say  the  after  part 
of  the  middle  deck  battery,  is  lumbered  up  with  casks  and 
cases.  The  smmnary  of  all  this  is,  that  the  store-rooms 
being  filled,  I  bad  to  get  up  out  of  the  hold  a  good  qnan- 
tity  of  beef  and  pork  and  peas,  &c,  &c,  on  to  the  gun 
decks  and  orlop  to  make  room  for  wines,  and  beer,  &c., 
and  private  provisions,  which  are  really  the  b<m&fid«  re- 
presentatives of  so  much  public  provisions,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  substitutes  for  them.  Bemember  that  in  an  old 
and  small  ship  like  this,  which  has  been  taken  possession 
of  by  a  steam  engine  without  having  been  lengthened  to 
accommodate  it,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  that  large, 
vague,  and  most  useful  place  called  below  iu  all  ships 
hitherto.  In  point  of  fact  we  are  more  numerous  in  per- 
sons and  in  requirements  for  service,  such  as  coals  and 
stores,  and  provisions,  and  our  space  is  dvminisfud  not  in- 
creased. The  ship's  sailing  is  fair;  the  recent  change  has, 
I  think,  improved  her,  besides  adding  to  her  stability. 
Her  steaming  is  very  good,  we  can  get  nine  knots  out  of 
her  with  our  400-horse  power,  and  there's  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  station.  Her  draught  of  water  is  not  more  than 
that  of  a  two-decker — 26  feet  or  26^,  and  she  is  very 
bandy  under  steam,  turning  beautifully,  and  she  will  go  in 
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and  out  of  anj  place  vhen  the  screw  ia  at  work.  The 
orij^Da]  alteration  of  this  ship  was  a  good  and  creditable 
experimeDt  for  the  Admiralty  to  have  made,  as  unluckily 
the  country  poseessea  a  dozen  of  these  (now  useless  as 
sailing  ebips),  and  the  recent  cutting  off  of  the  poop  has 
certainly  still  further  improyed  her.  I  say  nothing  about 
the  captain's  loss  of  comfort,  by  the  change  to  having  only 
an  upper  deck  over  his  head,  and  the  whole  traffic  and 
tramp  of  the  upper  deck  going  on  over  him,  right  from 
mainmast  to  taffrail ;  nor  of  that  big  gun  over  his  bead, 
with  its  cnmcbing  strain,  as  if  it  would  come  through 
all.  All  this,  and  the  oonstaot  state  of  leaking  it  oocatdiHiB 
is  very  inconvenient  to  him,  aod  to  fiimitare,  &c.,  &c. ; 
still  the  captain  is  not  at  all  badly  accommodated. 

I  would  now  fain  go  a  little  further,  and  dismissing  the 
solitary  case  of  this  ship,  I  would  aek  you  to  consider 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  build  any  more  large  ships,  at  all 
events  for  the  present  P  What  is  the  use  of  these  large  ships  ? 
Are  they  practically  anything  more  than  the  magnificent 
representations  of  a  modem  improvement  of  an  old  idu? 
Take  for  instance,  such  a  ship  as  the  *  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;*  nothing  can  he  finer;  she  is  all  but  perfect  as  a  steam 
line-of-hattle  ship  of  the  fijrst  class.  But  when,  where  and 
how,  can  or  will  she  be  employed  ?  The  ocean  pitched 
battles  of  tiiirty  or  forty  ships  of  the  line  <m  each  side,  are 
for  ever  gone  with  the  sailing  ships  that  composed  the 
array.  Sailing  battles  on  a  great  scale  were  almost  always 
necessarily  open  sea  fights ;  the  exceptions  being  generally 
in  places  where  batteries  properly  phiced  and  worked 
might  probably  have  turned  the  scale.  But  where  will 
steamship  battles  be  ?  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  of  one  in  a 
hundred  out  of  sight  or  neighbourbood  of  land.  Steam 
warfare  must  almost  inevitably  have  a  coast  for  its  locality. 
Almost  all  war  afloat  will  now  be  littoral  warfare.  It  is 
only  for  distant  expeditions  that  large  class  line-<tf-battle 
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Bhipfl  will  be  w&Dted,  and  even  then  their  Talue  will  be 
more  in  proportion  to  the  supplies  the;  carry,  and  the 
men  they  contain,  than  to  the  number  of  guns  they  ooay 
be  armed  with.  Now  let  us  coneider  what  is  the  brat  and 
most  uaefnl  class  of  maa-of-var  for  steam  and  coast  battles. 
It  eeems  to  me  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  cease  building 
steam  three-deckers,  but  to  press  the  construction  of 
Mgates,  sloops  (bombs  a  few),  and  above  all,  very  many 
ffvm-boats.  A  certain  number  of  blockshipe  will  be  very 
desirable,  particularly  if  we  can  keep  their  draught  of 
water  light,  and  we  may  thus  utilise  our  old  two  deckers 
by  putting  good  engines  into  them,  with  heavy  arma- 

But  nothing  larger  than  a  two  decker  should  now  be 
built,  and  a  great  many  vessels  very  much  smaller.  For 
fiag-ship  accommodation  a  few  tine-of-battle  ships  may  be 
wanted :  but  the  work  must  be  performed  by  the  smaller 
ebipe.  How  gladly  would  I  cut  up  my  old  '  Royal  George,' 
with  her  10:i  guns  into  fifty  or  sixty  gun-boats,  if  I  could, 
or  even  a  smaller  number :  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  force 
would  thus  be  far  more  usefuL  What  I  say  of  her  one 
might  B&y  of  most  other  line-of-battle  ships.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  question  of  utilising  such  of  these  ships  as  we 
have.  Suppose  in  dealing  with  these  old  sailing  three- 
deckers  you  were  to  cut  one  down  fore  and  aft  one  deck 
further,  like  the  '  Regent ' ;  and  then  give  her  on  the  then 
main  deck  a  class  of  very  heavy  long  guns,  like  the  pre- 
sent blockship  two-deckers.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a 
question  of  expense,  and  of  its  being  worth  while.  But 
it  is  worth  considering.  At  all  events  remember  that 
for  the  purposes  of  steam  warfare  a  very  large  force  of 
the  smaller,  and  the  very  smallest  class  of  vessels,  is 
indispensable.  Bc&r  in  mind,  also,  that  to  these  small 
vessels  disposed  in  the  small  haj-bours  of  our  coast  will 
probably  be  due  the  discomfiture  of  an  eoemy  attempting 
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a  landing  in  Ecglaod.  Line-of-battle  ships  would  come 
fi^>m  a  dlBtaoce  and  be  too  late.  A  foreign  army  won't 
land  at  Portsmouth  pr  Sheemees ;  and  by  the  time  we 
have  moved  line-of-battle  shipB  to  Brighton  or  Folbeatone, 
the  enemy  may  be  in  march  for  London,  and  his  ezpedi- 
tionaiy  ships  gone  back  for  a  fresh  division,  &c  A  bucket 
of  water  (kept  upstairs),  and  brought  immediately  to  bear 
on  the  beginning  of  a  &re  is  worth  tons  of  it  afterwards. 
Now  for  some  details  which  have  struck  me,  and  which,  if 
ever  I  get  that  situation  of  comfortable  active  repose  (war 
being  over),  of  a  superintendent  of  a  dockyard,  I  shall  try 
to  put  into  execution.  The  amount  of  things  to  he  removed 
from  the  batteries  and  placed  below  on  clearing  for  quar- 
ters is  enormous.  One  item  is  the  crockery  and  uteneils 
of  each  mess  of  the  ship's  company,  for  to  leave  it  all  at 
the  ship's  side  would  be  most  dangerous  to  those  who  man 
the  guns ;  to  move  it  all  below  is  desperate  work  for  the 
things  themselves.  Xow  I  have  (and  I  sent  one  to  my 
brother  in  the  Crimea),  a  set  of  cooking  gear  and  a  break- 
fast and  a  dinner-set  complete  for  three  persons,  in  enam- 
elled iron,  the  whole  of  which  packs  up  in  about  a  cube 
of  one  cubic  foot.  This  is  made  by  Mr.  Beuham,  16, 
Wigmore  Street,  and  it  is  called  the  '  Emigrant's  Portable 
Kitchen.'  If  anyone  at  Whitehall  would  walk  that  way  ■ 
and  see  this  thing  in  his  shop,  he  would  probably  think 
with  me,  that  Mr.  Benham  might  readily  undertake  to 
make  a  set  of  compact  and  useful  crockery  gear  and 
mess  gear  of  enamelled  iron  for  H.  M.  Xaval  Service, 
which  would  be  efficient  and  not  dear,  and  which  moreover 
would  not  be  always  breaking,  and,  above  all,  which  being 
packed  up  compactly  might  be  put  safely  below  in  a 
minute  or  two  from  the  beat  of  the  drum,  and  after  quar- 
ters again  brought  up  without  loss.  Oovemment  might 
get  these  originally  and  then  make  the  messes  pay  for  de- 
&lcationB,      I  wish   Walker  would  contrive  to  place  all 
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officials'  store-rooms  of  any  sort  in  the  hold  below  the  orlop 
deck ;  the  space  thus  gained  would  go  for  cabins  and 
offices,  which  are  much  wanted.  The  security  is  the 
Uiing  I  DOW  aim  at.  Consider  the  position  of  these  store- 
rooms and  the  place  they  occupy  on  the  orlop  deck.  If  a 
shell  comes  in  there  through  the  starboard  eide  and 
explodes  in  a  captain's  or  officer's  store-room,  as  it  happened 
I  believe  in  the  *  Albion '  at  Sevastopol,  can  anything  be 
more  disastrous  P  Think  of  the  destruction  of  life  in  the 
cockpit  &om  such  a  volcano  of  broken  glass  and  bottles. 
And  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  evil  result  of  such  unlimited 
access  to  mne  and  spirits,  &c.,  as  will  follow  from  the 
prostration  of  those  bulkheads.  Also,  how  is  it  possible 
for  carpenters  to  work  at  a  shot-hole  in  the  wing  passage 
left  nominally  for  that  purpose  between  those  store-rooms 
and  the  ship's  side  P  It  is  impossible ;  I  shake  my  head  at 
the  idea  in  that  passage  every  Sunday.  It's  an  official  de- 
lusion. Better  remove  them  altogether.  Next,  do  let  us 
have  a  bread  storeroom.  Not  a  nominal  breadroom,  in 
which  are  collected  biscuit,  oil,  tallow,  lamps,  clean  and 
dirty,  ends  of  tallow  candles,  and  all  relating  to  the  clean- 
ing of  lamps,  also  slop  clothing  (the  blue  cloth  department 
of  which  often  smells  like  bilge  water) ;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  result  of  the  constant  burning  of  lamps  and 
candles,  and  the  personal  atmosphere  caused  by  the  fact  of 
three  or  four  men  being  constantly  there,  except  during 
their  meals.  Who  on  shore  would  dream  of  keeping 
bis  household  daily  bread  in  his  pantry,  in  that  stuffy 
place  where  his  oil  and  lamps  are  cleaned,  and  his  servant 
saves  up  the  ends  of  tallow-candles  ?  The  very  moisture 
from  the  flame  of  candles  and  lamps,  and  from  the  breath 
and  the  persons  of  men  constantly  employed  there,  would 
be  enough  to  taint  the  freshest  bread.  Well,  so  it  is  with 
us  on  board.  Our  biscuit  is  excellent  when  it  comes  fresh 
from  the  victualling  yard,  but  a  month  on  board  gives  it 
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that  taint.  The  French  hiacuit  is  at  first,  I  think,  inferior 
to  ours,  but  b;  being  kept  either  in  iron  tanks  or  in  iron- 
lined  storerooms,  it  remains  &r  better  tiian  ours.  B;it 
then  their  breadroom  is  strictly  a  store  for  bread,  and  no 
men  live  there,  or  use  it  as  an  office  to  write  theii 
accounts  in,  or  keep  lamps  burning  in  it,  or  keep  oil  and' 
tallow,  &c,  in  it.  Their  daily  or  weekly  distribution  is 
made  elsewhere,  and  the  man  of  bread,  &c.,  lives  and 
writes  elsewhere,  and  has  little  or  'no  connection  with 
the  house  opposite,  that  is  abait.'  Ble«,  me,  Bicbaids, 
what  a  dose  I  have  been  giving  you  I ! 

Ever  yours  truly, 

H.   J.  CODfilNaTON. 

I  think  you  asked  me  something  about  those  *  Jaoobis,' 
or  submarine  ezplofdve  machines ;  they  are  very  uncom- 
fortAble  things,  but  not  as  yet  so  damaging  as  was  antici- 
pated. The  specimens  you  received  must  have  made  you 
familiar  with  them,  but  they  are  very  dangeroas  t«  handle, 
and  therefore  I  hope  that  hereaA«r  many  a  Russian  will 
be  blown  up  by  them  when  they  wish  to  remove  th^n.  If 
they  were  simply  a  set  of  isolated  and  detached  submarine 
buoys,  the  danger  would  amount  to  the  chance  of  a  ship 
striking  a  buoy,  or  one  out  of  so  many  buoys ;  and  that 
would  be  trifling.  But  as  I  suspected,  we  have  now  made 
out  that  the  explosive  buoys,  beddes  being  moored  some 
feet  under  water  to  the  bottom,  were  also  connected  bj  a 
rope  &om  one  to  the  other.  The  result  of  a  ship's  stem 
taking  this  rope  was  inevitably  to  bring  one,  if  not  both 
of  the  buoys  tn  contact  with  her  side,  her  weakest  part,  t^ 
the  action  of  her  moving  ahead.  Such  is  the  system  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore.  But  in  narrow  channels  the 
electrical  battery  is  preferable.  Where  the  channel,  as  at 
Sweaboi^,  is  less  than  a  cable's  length  wide,  the  path  of  a 
ship  running  inwards  is  accurately  known,  almost  to  a  foot. 
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Ibere  is  so  difficulty  then  in  farin^ng  a  large  explosive 
cylinder  in  contact  with  a  ship's  bottom,  and  exploding 
ita  eleotrioal  battery  deeieiTely  at  the  critical  moment  of 
most  imminent  danger.  But  at  a  dietanee  it  woald  be 
impossible  to  be  so  accurate.  No  oross-bearingB  conld 
.e?er  give  yon  a  ship's  position  within  two  or  three  feet, 
and  we  must  remember  two  or  three  feet  of  water  inter- 
posed will  ensure  the  ship's  safety. 
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